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histoey. of hekodotus 


THE EOUETH BOOK, ENTITLED MELPOMENE. 


.^TEE the takmg of Babylon, an expedition was led by 
Danus into Scythia.^ Asia abounding in men, and vast sums 
flowmg into the treasm-y, the desire seized him to exact yen- 
geanee from the Scyths, who had once in days gone by inTaded 
Mecha, defeated those who met them in the field, and so begun 
he quarrel. During the space of eight-and-twenty years, as I 
have before mentioned, ^ the Scyths continued lords of the 
whole of Upper Asia. They entered Asia in pursuit of the 
Gimmenans, and overthrew the empire of the Medes, who 
till they came possessed the sovereignty. On their return to 
their homes after the long absence of twenty-eight years,® 
a task awaited them little less troublesome than their struggle 
with the Medes. They found an army of no small size pre- 
pared to oppose their entrance. For the Scythian women, 
when they saw that time went on, and their husbands did 
not come back, had inteimarried with their slaves. 

notice E I"®- 6, and ool. ii 

fool V ^ par. 2)— are intended. 

jco.i. V. par. 4f), of an expedition of ^ Vide snpma 103~10fi 

Dan^ the Sac® (Salca), refers 3 Soine TSis scribed this wn. 

<3“^ a Afferent ' 

tTiA scanty fragments of occasion. It was, tliey said after tlie 

train of cantnred JhX le*«ler in the straggle mth the Thraoiana and oth J 

.h. «'"» ■>-«>>• 

old subjects of tbe Persian monarcby . * 


-7 
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BLIND SLATES OP THE SCTTHIAXS. 


Book IT. 



miiiu ^l.u tiifcfir siiives, 10 use tliem in 

preparing their milk. The plan they follow is to thrust tubes 
made of bone, not unlike our musical pipes, up the vulva of 
the mare,* and then to Mow into the tubes witli their mouths, 
some milking while the others blow. They say that they do 
this because when the veins of the animal arc full of air.' the 
udder is forced down, 


The milk thus obtained 
deep wooden casks, about which the blind shi v 
and then the milk is sthred round.® That whi 
top is diawn off, and considez’ed the be.st pai 
portion is of less account. Such is the re: 
Scythians blind all those whom they take in 
from their not being tihers of the' ground, I 
race.® 

3. When therefore the children 
and the Scythian women, g i 
the circumstances of their birth, they ; _ 
army which was retm-ning from Media, 
they cut off a f ' ‘ 

digging a broad dyke’ from the Taur 

^NiebTihr the traveller (Description 
de lixabie, p. 146) relates that a 
somewhat simirar practice obtains in 
ArMia ; “ J’entendis et vis moi-mSme 
“ Basra, he says, “qne lorsqn-un 
Arabs trait la femelle dn bnfie, un 
antre^lni fonrre la main, et le bras 
jusqu an conde, dans le vulva, parce- 
quon pretend savoir par expmenee 
qu etant chatonillle de la sorts, elle 
donne pins de lait. Cette m^thode,” 
he obseiwes, “ressemble beanconp k 
celle des So:^hes.” [In India, wWle 
they milk the bnfEaloes, the tail is 
generally coiled np, and ihrnsi into 
tv®.,’!?!®' the same nuroose 


sprung from these slaves 
grew to manhood, and understood 
Y resolved to oppose the 
- -.-i. And, first of all, 
tract of country from the rest of Scythia by 

I y^TTlii.r\ 7 J? J1 nm • J . *■ 

— Bioiiiitaiiis to tlie ?ast 

Oahnnek hordes wh,i‘cli waadet* ew<&T 
the vast steppes north and west of tho 
Caspian. 

It is apparent from, tliia, oircani.'- 
.stance that it w^as Jimtmim, and not , 
m*eaia.i on which the Scythians h>od. ' 
Koimiim IS. still prenarefh frotw, mnvwk.ot* 




Chap. 2 , 3. THEy DISPITT® THE RETCEir OF THE SCYTHIANS. 3 

lake of the Mfflotis. Afterwards, when the Scythians tried to 
for ce an entrance, .they marched out and engaged them Many 

bait es a the S.,^ians no 2 

“Whni addressed the remainder: 

TVhat are_ we doing, Scythians? We are fighting our 

slaves, dimimshrng our own number when we fall and 
he ™be, of thoee that belong to ne when 4 m byl 
rands. Take my advice—lay spear and bow aside, » and lei 
each man fetch his horsewhip,9 and go boldly up to them. So 


^^The spear and the bow vrere the 
national weapons of the European 
beyths (see note on cli. 70), the bow 
on the whole being regarded as the 
more essential (infra, ch. 46; ^isch. 
r. V. 730.). AiTow’-heads are found 
m almost all the Scythian tombs in 


Sonthem Russia, while spear-heads 
nave been found only occasionally, 
ine spear used was short, apparently 
not more than five feet in leno-th 
whence ^in ch. 70 Herodotus torm^ it 
a javelin (aKSvnoy). According to 
the Greeks, the bow was made in a 



single piece, and when nnstning bent 
baokw^ds (of. note on Book vii. ch. 

A • ^-'^presentations on 

fecythian monuments make this qnes- 
tionable. See the subjoined woodcut, 
winch IS taken from a vase found in a 



Scythian tomb, and exhibits a curious 
mode of stringing the bow. [This is the 
common method of stringing the bow 
in the East. I have seen it among the 
Bheeis, the Huzarehs, and the Kurds. 
~H. C. R.] 



Ancient Scythian Whip (from Bubois). 


Modem Hogaik (from Oiiphant). 


oiosejy resembled the nogatk j short handle and a single lash, with 



OBIGIH OF THE SCYTHS— ITATIVE ACCOUXT. 


long as they see ns with arms in our hands, they imagine 
themselves our equals in birth and bravery ; but let them 
behold us with no other weapon but the whip, and they will 
feel that they are our slaves, and flee before us.” 

4. The Scythians followed this counsel, and the slaves were 
so astounded that they forgot to fight, and immediately ran 
away. Such was the mode in which the Scythians, after 
being for a time the lords of Asia, and being forced to quit it 
by the Medes, returned and settled in their own country. 
This inroad of theirs it was that Darius was anxious to 
avenge, and such was the pm-pose for which he was now col- 
lecting an army to invade them. 

5. According to the account which the Scythians them- 
selves give, they are the youngest of all nations.^ Their 
tradition is as follows. A certain Targitaiis^ was the first 
man who ever lived in their country, which before his time 
was a desert without inhabitants. He was a child — I do not 
believe the tale, but it is told nevertheless-— of Jove and a 
daughter of the Borysthenes. Targitaiis, thus descended, 
begat three sons, Leipoxais, Arpoxais, and Colaxais, who was 
the youngest bom of the three. While they still ruled the 
land, there fell from the sky four implements, all of gold,— a 
plough, a yoke, a battle-axe, and a drinking-cup. The eldest 
of the brothers perceived them first, and approached to pick 

a round flat piece of leather at the end i-eally older than either tho Semitic 
(see the woodcuts on preceding page). or the Indo-European. (Soe vol. 'i 
How universally it was carried is in- Essay xi. § 3-5) 

^oated by the fact that a whip was ® The conjectures which would iden- 
huned _m the tomb of the Scythian tify Targitaiis, the mythic proErenitor 
fang with his other asms and imple- of the Scythians, with Togarmah. the 
ments. (Bee below, ch. 71.) son of Qomer, and grandson of Japbet 

i Justms assertion, so directly con. (Gen. x. 3), are even more fanciful 
tradxctoryof _this(“Scyfchammgentem than the ordinary run of BiWico- 
semper _ habitam fuisse antiquissi- historical speonlations. (See Bcnncll’s 
mam/ ii. 1), is remarkable. We must Geogmpb. of Herod, p, 410 • and Too 
understand, however, by the Scyths Hammeris Ge.seh. v.’ Osm ini') 
of Herodotus in this place, the single Were they admitted, tho 'further 
nation of European Scyths with which identification of these two words 
tbe Greeks of the Pontna were ac- . with the etlmie appellativo Turk 
quainted. Justin intends the Scythio ' might still be questioned, 
or TiiramaiL race generally, which was 



DESCENT OF THE FOUB TBIBES. 


them up ; wlien lo ! as he came near, the gold took fire, and 
blazed. He therefore went his way, and the second coming 
forward made the attempt, but the same thing happened 
again. The gold rejected both the eldest and the second 
brother. Last of all the youngest brother aj)proached, and 
immediately the flames were extinguished ; so he picked up 
the gold, and carried it to his home. Then the two elder 
agreed together, and made the whole kingdom oyer to the 
youngest bom. 

6. From Leipoxais sprang the Scythians of the race called 
Auchatse ; from Arpoxais, the middle brother, those known as 
the Catiari and Traspians ; from Colaxais, the youngest, the 
Pioyal Sc}i;hians, or Paralatse. All together they are named 
Scoloti,^ after one of their kings : the Greeks, however, call 
them Scythians.^ 

7. Such is the account wdiicli the Scjihians give of their 
origin. They add that fr^om the time of Targitaiis, their first 
king, to the invasion of their country by Darius, is a period of 
one thousand years, neither less nor more.^ The Eoyal 
Scythians guard the sacred gold with most especial care, and 
year by year offer great sacrifices in its honour. At this feast, 
if the man who has the custody of the gold should fall asleep 
in the open air, he is sure (the Scythians say) not to outlive 


^ Nothing is known of these names, 
thongh they afford an ample field for 
speculation. Dr. Donaldson, recog- 
nises in the Scolotijtlie ‘‘ Asa-Galatte” 
or “ Celts of Asia ’’ (VaiTonian. p. 41) 
— Bi possible, but scarcely a probable 
derivation. In “ Traspians it may 
be conjectnred that we have the root 
horse j while Paralatas 
(napoAiraz) recalls the Paralasd 
moTintain-chain. Mere speculation, 
however, is in etymology worse than 
futile. It is apt to be misleading. 

^ The Greek work '^kvOt^s is pro- 
bably nothing but the Asiatic Baka, 
{'ZdKai) with an ethnic adjectival end-* ; 
ing equivalent to the ordinary,! 
-TO s or -rps found in so many name's 
of peoples— e. g. KeArds, 


©6<r7rp«tJTJs, BicrdXfrTjSi 
‘ /c.r.A. The fii^st vow'el has 
been dropt, and 'Zmcd6r\s contracted 
into 'ZicoB-ris* Whether Bdkot is con- 
nected with the Old Norse shyta, 
Swedish shjutaf German scMfeea, and 
English shootf it is quite impossible to 
say. The connexion is at any rate 
open to veiy gi^eat doubt. 

® It is curious to find this assertion 
made the foundation of serious chrono- 
logical calculations. (Larcher, Table 
Cbronologique j Bahr ad loc.) The 
number of 1000 represents, palpably 
enough, an indefinite period ; and in- 
fdeed it is impossible that a nation in 
Jthe condition of the Scythians should 
t^ave had more than a vague notion of 
"its origin, and the time it had lasted. 




GEEEK VEESION OF THE NATIVE STORY 


Book IV 


the year. His pay therefore is as much land as he can ride 
round on horseback in a day. As the extent of Scythia is 
very gi’eat, Colaxais gave each of his three sons a separate 
kingdom,® one of which was of ampler size than the other 
two : in this the gold was preserved. Above, to the north- 
ward of the furthest dwellers in Scythia, the country is said 
to be concealed from sight and made impassahk* by reason of 
the feathers which are shed abroad abundantly. The earth 
and air are alike full of them, and this it is which prevents 
the eye from obtaining any view of the region.'^ 

8. Such is the accoimt which the Scythians give of them- 
selves, and of the country which lies above them. Tlie 
Greeks who dwell about the Pontus® tell a different story. 
According to them, Hercules, w'hen he was carrying off the 



eows of Geryon^ arrived in the region which is now inhabited 
by the Seyths, but which was then.' a'- desert, Geryon lived 
outside the Pontus, in an island called by the Greeks Ery- 
theia/'^ near Gades,^ which is beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
upon the Ocean, Now some say that the Ocean begins in the 
east, and runs the whole way round the world ; but they give 
no proof that this is really so.^ Hercules came from thence into 
the region now called Scythia, and, being overtaken by storm 
and frost, drew his lion’s skin about him, and fell fast asleep. 
While he slept, his mares, which he had loosed from his 
chariot to graze, by some wonderful chance disaj)peared. 

' 9. On waking, he w’ent in quest of them, and, after wander- 
ing over the whole country, came at last to the district called 
‘Hhe Woodland,”^ w’here he found in a cave a strange being, 
between a maiden and a serpent, whose form from the waist 
upwards was like that of a wnman, while all helow^ w’^as like a 
snake. He looked at her wonderingly ; but nevertheless 


^ The island of Erytlicia, near Gades natives ‘of Juno,’ and according to 

(Cadiz), is mentioned both by Strabo Timmus the larger (W,) one was called 

and Pliny, The fonner says it was the greater Cotinnsa, by the Homans 

distant one stade, the latter 100 paces Tartessos, by the Pceni Gadir, The 

from the above (Sti-ab. iii. p. 233 j name Hiytheia was owing to the 

Piin. iv, 22). Probably Erytheia was Tyrians having originally come from 

one of the two islands included com- the Hed Sea.” (Plin. iv. 22 ; cp. 

monly by the Greeks in the name of Solin. Hisp. c. 23.) Hesiod, as ^ well 

Gades (rd^etpa). See the Voyage of as Pliny, mentions Erytheia as the 

Scylax, eub voe. It is thought island of Geryon. Strabo describes 

by some (Biihr ad loc.) that Erytheia Gades as inferior in size to Home 

was the little isle of Trocadero^ which alone ; it had many large ships trading 

intervenes between St. Leon and the in the Mediterranean and the outer 

mainland; but perhaps Mariana is sea. Pomp. Mela (iii. 6) speaks of 

right (Hist, Hispan. i. 21) in sup- “ Gades and the temple of the Egypt- 

posing that the deposits of the Gua- ian (Tyrian ?) Hercules there,” and 

dalqnivir have joined both Eiytheia of Erytheia inhabited by Geryon, as 

and the island on which Gades was of a different island (v- Plin. ib.). — 

built to the continent. [G. W.] 

^ The name, Gades or Gadira (ra ^ Herodotus considered that the 
Tddeipa)i has been supposed to be eastern and northern boundaries of 

Kadesht “ the holy, ” or Kader^ the earth were nnknown, and that the 

“powerful.” It is rather isTudw, “an general belief that the sea encom- 

enclosure,” which agrees with Pliny’s passed the land was a pure conjecture 

meaning of “ Gadir,” “ in Punic an resting on no certain data. (Supra, 

enclosure ” (sepem). Of the then two iii. Il8, and infra, chs. 36 and 45.) 

islands (the E.) one was called Ery- ^ ® Vide infra, ch, 18, t. 
theia, or Aphrodisias, or “by the * " 
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HERCULES AlfD THE SERPEKT-MAIDEH. 

inquired, wliether slie had chanced to see his strayed mares 
anywhere. She answered him, “ Yes, and they were now in 
her keeping ; but never would she consent to give them back, 
unless he took her for his mistress.” So Hercules, to get 
his mares back, agreed ; but afterwards she put him off and 
delayed restoring the mares, since she wished to keep him 
with her as long as possible. He, on the other hand, was 
only anxious to secure them and to get away. At last, when 
she gave them up, she said to him, “ When thy mares strayed 
hither, it was I who saved them for thee : now thou hast paid 
their salvage ; for lo ! I bear in my womb three sons of thine. 
Tell me, therefore, when thy sons giw up, what must I do 
with them? Wouldst thou wish that I should settle them 
here in this land, whereof I am mistress, or shall I send them 
to thee?” Thus questioned, they say Hercules answered, 
““^en the lads have grown to manhood, do thus, and 
assuredly thou wilt not err. Watch them, and when thou 
seest one of them bend this how as I now bend it, and gird 
himself with this girdle thus, choose him to remain in the 
land. Those who fail in the trial, send away. Thus wilt thou 
at once please thyself and obey me.” 

10. Hereupon he strung one of his bows — ^up to that time 
he had carried two— and showed her how to fasten the belt. 
Then be gave both bow and belt into her hands. Now the 
belt had a golden goblet attached to its clasji.^ So after be 
bad given them to her, he went his way ; and the woman, 
when her children grew to manhood, first gave them severally 
their names. One she called Agathyrsus, one Geldnus, and 
the other, who was the youngest, Scythes. Then she re- 
membered the instructions she had received from Hercules, 
and, in obedience to his orders, she put her sons to the te.st. 
Two of them, Agathyrsus and Geldnus, proving unequal to 


^ Among the Gz’eehs the belt was 
worn round the loins at the bottom of 
the cuirass or breastplate, to which it 
was commonly attached, and which it 


served to fasten. It was nsnally 
closed by a clasp or hooks of metai, 
(See Horn. II. iv. 132.) 


Chap. 9-11. 
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the task enjoined, their mother sent them out of the land; 
Scjdhes, the youngest, succeeded, and so he was allowed to 
remain. From Scythes, the son of Hercules,^ were descended 
the after kings of Scythia ; and from the circumstance of the 
goblet which hung from the belt, the Scythians to this day 
wear goblets at their girdles.^ This was the only thing which 
the mother of Scythes did for him. Such is the tale told by 
the Greeks who dwell around the Pontus. 

11. There is also another different story, now to be related, 
in which I am more inclined to j)ut faith than in any other. 
It is that the wandering Scythians once dwelt in Asia, and 
there warred with the Massagetse, but with ill success ; they 
therefore quitted their homes, crossed the Araxes,’^ and en- 
tered the land of Cimmeria. For the land which is now 
inhabited by the Scjdhs was formerly the country of the 
Cimmerians.^ On their coming, the natixes, who heard how 
numerous the mvading army was, held a council. At this 
meeting opinion was divided, and both parties stiffly main- 
tained their own view ; but the counsel of the Eoyal tribe was 
the braver. For the others urged that the best thing to be ' 


^ Diodorus substitutes Jupiter foi' 
Hercules (ii. 43), which is a trace of 
the genuine Scythian legend (supra, 
ch. 5), It is plain that the whole 
story as told by the Pontic Greeks 
(chs* 8-10) is a mere Grecised version 
of the Scythic tradition (chs. 5-7). 

® The Scythians represented on the 
vase figured below (ch. 81), have all 
belts round their middle, but none 
appear to have goblets attached. He- 
rodotus, however, would be an unex- 
ceptionable Tvitness to the fact. 

' It seems impossible that the 
Araxes can here represent any river 
but the Wolga. (Cf. Heeren, As. 
Nat. ii. p. 258.) To imagine it either 
the Aras or the Jaxartes leads to in- 
extricable confusion. Araxes (Ams) 
seems to have been a name common 
in the days of Herodotus to all the 
gi'eat streams flowing into the Caspian, 
just as Don has been to all the great 
Scythian rivers (Ta-a-ais, Daw-aper or 


Ibiiepr, Dawaster or Dwiestr, Donau, 
Dou-aub or Dan-ube, &c.), and as Avon 
is to so many English streams. 
Whether Herodotus was aware of the 
fact that there were several rivers 
Araxes is a different question. Pro- 
bably he was not. Hence the vague- 
ness and unsatisfactoriness of his 
geography of the Caspian regions. 

That the Wolga was sometimes 
called the Araxes is evident from the 
tradition reported by Aristotle (Me- 
teorol. i. 13), Scymnus Chius (1. 128), 
and the author of the Periplus (p. 138), 
that the Tanais branched off from the 
Araxes. This Araxes could only be 
the Wolga. [Ars or Aras signified in 
primitive Scythic the same as Wolga 
in Arian Slavonic, viz. great ; ” and 
the name was thus applied to any 
grmi river. — H. 0. B.] 

® On the Cimmerians, see the Essays 
appended to this Book, Essay i. 





ACCOUNT PBEPERRED BY HEEODOTU& 


are Cimmerian castles, and a Cimmerian ferry, ^ also a tract 
called Cimmeria, and a Cimmerian Bospliorus.^ It appears 
like-wise that the Cimmerians, -when they fled into Asia to 
escape the Seyths, made a settlement in the peninsula where 
the Greek city of Sin6p6 -was afterwards built.® The Seyths, 

^ ® Niebulr thinks that the Cimme- “ Cimmerium castolluni, et Cimmcriiim 
nans, whose tombs might be seen in portorinm,” is mnoh nearer the troth 
tii6 tim© 01 H'oroclotxis noar tho TyrsiSj than Xiarcht'r'^s vorsioii. 
fell in a last encotiiiter with the in- The name Cimmeria still clins's to 

vacung iScyths j and he nses this as an these regions, not only in the 
argnment to ptove that the Cimme- Krim (Old Kiim), which marks the site 

nans fled, not eastward, but west- of the ancient town of Cimmerium, hut 

Tau’ Asi^ not by the route also in the well-known words, Crimea 

of the Phasis, but by the passage of and Grim Ttirtary. 
the Bosphorus. (Scy thia, p. 52, E. T.) 3 It has been already remarked (Ad- 

Larcher tra^lates, “ les villes de pendix to Eooki. Essav i. 6 14, ad. hii.) 

Oimm^- that the promontory of Sindpe was pro- 
riennes. And certainly there was a hably one of the points to which the 
town called Cimmens or Cimmerium, Cimmerians Anally fled, and in which 
amd a ^llage named Porthmium, in they maintained themselves when the 
these pm^s. (Hecat. ^.2; Stmbo, xi. fortune ofwartunied against them, and 
P* ^ 5 Scymn. Ch. 148 j Alyattes drove them out of L vdia. Such 

Swi ^ ^ presented anv 

Steph Byz. ad y^. Xlopdfua.) But I temptation to them on their fiirsfc en- 
caiMot think that Herodotus would use trance into Asia Minor, but would have 

to designate served admirably for a refuge when they 

a town, Schweifi:h0BUser s renderiTio* ^ 


: ' , ' ... ■ . ' 
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it is plain, pursued them, and missing their road, poured into 
Media. For the Cimmerians kept the line which led along 
the sea-shore, hut the Scyths in their pursuit held the Cau- 
casus upon their right, thus proceeding inland, and falling 
upon Media.^ This account is one which is common both to 
Greeks and barbarians. 

13. Aristeas also, son of CaystroHus, a natiye of Proeon- 
nesus/ says in the course of his poem that rapt in Bacchic 
fury he went as far as the Issedones. Above them dwelt the 
Arimaspi, men with one eye ; still further the gold-guarding 
Griffins f and beyond these the Hyperboreans, who extended 
to the sea. Except the Hyperboreans, all these nations, 
beginning with the Arimaspi, W'ere continually encroaching 
upon their neighbours. Hence it came to pass that the 
Arimaspi drove the Issedonians from their country, while the 
Issedonians dispossessed the Scyths ; and the Scyths, pressing 
upon the Cimmerians, who dwelt on the shores of the Southern 
Sea,*^ forced them to leave their land.^ Thus even Aristeas, 


Niebuhr (Scythia, p. 50, E. T.) is 
iiiidonbtediy right when he nrges the 
improbability of any general moTenient 
of the Cimmerian nation in this diree- 
tion. All the wandering tribes/' ho 
says, “which have snccessively occupied 
Scythia, when overpowered by now" 
swarms from the east, have retired to 
the open country to the west, and to- 
W'ards the Danube.” There is every 
reason to believe that the mass of the 
Cimmerian nation was driven weshmrd^ 
W'hen Niebnhr, however, goes on to 
argne that Heiodotns is entirely mis- 
taken in his account of the Cimmerian 
invasion of Asia, and when he brings 
the Cimmerians across the Thracian 
Bosphorus instead of by the route of 
the Caucastis, he makes too large a de- 
mand upon our confidence in his histo- 
rical sagacity. (See Appendix to Book 
i. Essay i. p. 355, note 3) Two points 
only in the narrative of Herodotus seem 
to require correction : — 1. The Cimme- 
rians who fled eastward must have been 
a mere section, not the great body of 
the nation. 2. The route followed must 


have been that of MosdoJt:, which leads 
through the Caucasian gates into Geor- 
gia, not that of the coast, which is to 
this day utterly impracticable. 

^ Proconn^suB is the island now called 
Marmorat which gives its modem appel- 
lation to the Propontis (Sea of Bar- 
mora). It contained a city of the same 
name. (Infra, vi. 33.) 

® Vide supra, iii. 116, 

^ That is, the Euxine, in contindis- 
tinction from the Northern Sea, on the 
shores of which dwelt the Hyperbore- 
ans, according to Aristeas. Herodotus 
himself questioned the existence of this 
Northern Sea. (Supra, iii, 115, and 
infra, ch. 45.) 

® The poem of Aristeas may have had 
no special historical foundation, but it 
indicated an important general fact, viz. 
the perpetual pressure on one another 
of the nomadic hordes which from time 
immemorial have occupied the vast 
steppes of Central and Northern Asia, 
and of Eastern Europe. Scythians, 
Bannatians, Huns, Tatars, and Turko- 
mans, have in turn been precipitated 
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does not agree in Ms account of this region with the 
Scythians. 

14. The birthplace of Aristeas, the poet who sung of these 
things, I have already mentioned. I will now relate a tale 
which I heard concerning him, both at Proconnesus and at 
Cyzicus. Aristeas, they said, who belonged to one of tlie 
noblest families in the island, had entered one day into a 
fuller’s shop, when he suddenly dropped down dead. Here- 
upon the fuller slmt up his shop, and went to tell Aristeas’ 
kindred what had happened. The report of the death had 
just spread through the town, when a certain Cyzicenian, 
lately arrived from Artaca,® contradicted the rumour, affirming 
that he had met Aristeas on his road to Cyzicus, and had 
spoken with him. This man, therefore, strenuously denied 
the rumour; the relations, however, proceeded to the fuller’s 
shop with all things necessary for the funeral, intending to 
carry the body away. But on the shop being opened, no 
Aristeas was found, either dead or alive.^ Seven years after- 
wards he reappeared, they told me, in Proconnesus, and wrote 
the poem called by the Greeks ‘ The Arimaspeia,’® after which 
he disappeared a second time. This is the tale current in the 
two cities above mentioned. 


upon Europe by tbis cause, wbile Mon- 
gol, Zirghis, Sleuths, Calmucks, and 
Cossacks, have disputed the possession 
of Asia. 

® Artaca is mentioned again in the 
sixth Book (ch. 33). It was a small 
seaport town on the west side of the 
peninsula of Cyzicus (Strab. xiii. p. 
842, andxiv. p. 910 j Scyl. Peripl. p. 
84), opposite to Pnapus. Stephen calls 
it a colony of the Milesians (Steph. Byz. 
ad TOO.). The name remains in the 
modem Srdek, which has taken the 
place of Cyzicus {Bed Kis)j now in 
ruins, and is the see of an archbishop, 
JErdeh is a town of about 1200 houses. 
(Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. ii, p. 98.) 

^ In later times the story went that 
Aristeas could make his soul quit his 
body and return to it whenever he 
pleased (Suidas, 1. s. c. j Hesyoh. Miles. 


Fr. 7, A). Here the power ascribed to 
him is rather that of appearing and dis- 
appearing at his pleasure. Is the basis 
of this last, the mere fact of the alter- 
nate appearance and disappearance of 
an enterprising traveller ? 

2 According to Suidas (ad voe. 'Api- 
crr€as)f the Arimaspeia was a poem in 
three books, contaming a history of t lie 
Arimaspi. Longinus (De Bubfiin. 10, 
p. 44) quotes a fragment, profeasetlly 
from it, which Foss considers not lo be 
genuine, (Hist. Gr. iv. 2, p. 348.) It 
is in the hexameter measure, and, if 
genuine, would indicate that the a ut hot- 
owed his reputation rather to the sub- 
ject matter of his poem than to his 
poetical genius. According ^ to some 
accounts, Aristeas w'rote also 'in prose, 
(Suidas, 1. s. c.j Hionys. Hal 
Time. 23.) 
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15. Wliat follows I know to have happened to the Metapon- 
tines of Italy, three hundred and forty years® after the second 
disappearance of Aristeas, as I collect by comparing the ac- 
counts given me at Proconnesus and Metapontum.^ Aristeas 
then, as the Metapontines affirm, appeared to them in their 
own country, and ordered them to set up an altar in honour 
of Apollo, and to place near it a statue to be called that of 
Aristeas the Proeonnesian. Apollo/' he told them, had 
come to their country once, though he had visited no other 
Italiots ; and he had been with Apollo at the time, not how- 
ever in his present form, but in the shape of a crow.'' ® Having 
said so much, he vanished. Then the Metapontines, as they 
relate, sent to Delphi, and inquired of the god, in what light 
they were to regard the appearance of this ghost of a man. 
The Pythoness, in reply, bade them attend to what the spectre 
said, ''for so it would go best with them." Thus advised, 
they did as they had been directed : and there is now a statue 
bearing the name of Aristeas, close by the image of Apollo, in 
the market-place of Metapontum, with bay-trees standing 
around it.® But enough has been said concerning Aristeas. 

16. With regard to the regions which lie above the country 
whereof this portion of my history treats, there is no one who 
possesses any exact knowledge. Not a single person can I find 
•who professes to be acquainted with them by actual observa- 
tion. Even Aristeas, the traveller of whom I lately spoke, 


® This date mnst certainly be wrong. 
It would throw back the travels of 
Aristeas in Scythia to the beginning of 
the eighth century before onr era, a time 
when there were as yet no Greek colo- 
nies in the Pontns I The date nsnaliy 
assigned to Aristeas is abont B.c. 580. 
(See Bahr ad loc.) 

Metapontum, at the month of the 
Casuentns (the modern Basienio)^ was 
distant about, 50 miles from Thnrii, 
where Herodotus lived during Ms later 
years. 

® Hatimal snperstition first regarded 
the croak of the crow or raven as an 


omen (Hor. Od. iii. 27, 11, Oscinem 
corvnm ”) ; after which it. was natural 
to attach the bird to the God of Pro- 
phecy. The crow is often called the 
companion or attendant (aKSXovdos) of 
Apollo. (See JElian, Hist. An. i. 48.) 

® It appears by a fragment of Theo- 
pompns (Pragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. Pr. 
182) that these bay-trees were not real, 
bnt artificial, being made of bronze. 
{y€pop,4rr)s (ptovyjs iic rijs rilis 

earTiffcaf MeraTourtPoi 
Kwrh *Api<rrea rod IlpoH:oppr)cr(ov 
iiriBnpiaPj ^(pTjcrep '^Tv€p0op€cop 

rrapixyeyopipm.) ^ ^ , 
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14 DESCKEPTION OF SCYTHIA— THE CALLIPED.E. Boas IV. 

does not claim— and he is miting poetry— to hare reached 
any farther than the Issedonians. What he relates concfraing 
the regions beyond is, he confesses, mere hearsay, being tlie 
account which the Issedonians gave him of those countries. 
However, I shall proceed to mention all that I have loanit of 
these parts by the most exact inquiries which I have been able 
to make coneerning tlieiE. 

17. Above the mart of the Borystheuites,'^ which is situated 
in the very centre of the whole sea-coast of Scythia,® tin.* fir.«t 
people who inhabit the land ai’e the Callipedse, a { 4 rjeco- 
Scythic race. Next to them, as you go inland, dwell the 
people called the Alazonians.® These two nations in other 
respects resemble the Scythians in their usages, but sow and 
eat corn, also onions, garhe, lentils, and mUlet.^ Beyond the 
Alazonians reside Scythian cultivators, who grow corn, not 
for their own use,® but for sale.® Still hidier nn n J tb^. 


It has been argued (Bahr ad loc.) 
that the mart of the Borysthenites is a 
different place from Olbia, the citij of 
the Borysthenites mentioned below 
(chs. 78, 79 ) ; but there is no ground 
for this distinction, 

® This passage appears to me con- 
clusive against Niebuhr's scheme of 
Scythian geography, which places the 
mouth of the Borysthenes, and the mart 
of the Borysthenites, not in the centre 
of the whole sea-coast of Scythia (riSi' 
'irapadaXacrcriaip' fifcralrarou 'irdctTjsT^s 


names of Niebuhr and 


Chap. 16-18. 


THE NEHEI — HYL^A. 


IS; 

Nenri,^ KortliY’arcls of the Nenri the continent, as far as it is 
known to iiB, is uninhabited.^ These are the nations along 
the course of the river Hypanis,® west of the Borysthenes.^ 

18. Across the Borysthenes, the fii'st country after you leave 
the coast is Hylaea (the Woodland).® Above this dwell the 


and botTJ'eeri B.c. 400 and b.c. 300 the 
princes of the Bosphoms drew from the 
shores of the Sea of Azov and the Cri- 
mea snp|)lies of an enormous amount. 
According to Stmbo, Leucon, w’ho 
reigned from B.c, 393 to b.c. 35^ sent 
on one occasion 2,100,000 medimni 
(3,150,000 of our bushels) of corn to 
Athens from the single port of Theo- 
dosia (vii. p. 478). Demosthenes tells 
us that of the whole foreign importa- 
tion into Attica, almost one-half came 
from the Enxine, and estimates its 
amount in ordinary years at 400,000 
medimni, or 600,000 bushels. (Orat. in 
Leptin. pp. 466, 477.) The importance 
of the trade to Athena appears on many 
occasions, as more especially at the 
time when Philip, in order to get a hold 
over the Athenians, endeavoured to re- 
duce Byzantium (^ovKo/ievos rrjs erno^ 
TtoimHas Kvpws yevso'dat, Dom, de 
Cor. p, 254. See also p. 251, and com- 
pare Lys. 0. Fruraentar. p. 720, and 
Bern, in Folycl, p. 1211). It is evident 
tliat various other Greek states besides 
Athens were engaged in the tiade ; 
for Demosthenes praises Leucon as 
giving a preference to Athens over 
others (Leptin. 1. s. c.). If it be in- 
quired what the Scythians got in ex- 
change for their com, the answer will 
he wine certainly (for wine -casks 
mai'ked ©A:SI, which had evidently 
contained Thasian wine, were foxmd 
in the tomb of the Scythian king at 
Kertch), oil probably, and utensils 
and manufactured goods of all kinds 
(cf. Strah. xi. p, 494). They may also 
have taken gold and silver to a con- 
siderable extent ; for those commodi- 
ties, which are not productions of 
Scythia proper, abound in the tumuli 
throughout the Ukraine. The fertility 
of the country and the habits of the 
people remain nearly the same, and 
the trade of England with Odessa at 


the present time is the counterpart of 
that which twenty -three centuries ago 
was carried on between Athens and 
the Scyths of the Pontus. (See 
Papers by MM. Hogg and Burgon in 
the Journal of the Eoyal Society of 
Literature for 1855-6, on the pottery 
of the Greek colonies in the Euxine, 
stamped mmnCbria^ &c. ; where many 
interesting particulars will be found 
with regard to the trade of Athens 
with Olbia and its sister cities.) 

^ Tide infra, ch, 105. 

® So Kphonis, as reported by Scym- 
nus Chius : — 

n^ftiTouf 5 t’ Tra/JC* rov^'lcrpov elvai KaprerlSa^ 

E(pt}K€v "E^opo?, elrev 'Aportipa?f ■Trpoo-aj 

Meyjjpvp t’, avp/f TraXtv iphtiov hih Tra-yjau.*. 

(103*105.) 

® The modern Bug or Boug. (See note 
on ch. 52.) 

7 The modem Ihiiepr. (See note on 
ch. 53.) 

® Portions of this comitry are still 
thickly wooded, and contrast remark- 
ably with the general bare and arid 
character of the steppe. In the vi- 
cinity of the great rivers,’’ Madame 
de Hell says, the country assumes a 
different aspect ; and the wearied eye 
at last enjoys the pleasure of encoun- 
tering more limited horizons, a more 
verdant vegetation, and a landscape 
more varied in its outlines. Among 
these rivers the Dniepr claims one 

of the foremost places After 

having spread out to the breadth of 
nearly a league, it parts into a multi- 
tude of channels that wind through. 
forests of oaks, alders, poplars^ and 
aspens, whose vigorous growth be- 
speaks the richness of a virgin soil. 
.... These plavniks of the Bniepr, 
seldom touched by the woodman’s axe, 
have all the wild majesty of the forests 
of the Hew World.” (Travels, p. 66.) 
The woody district extends to a con- 


1 6 THE OLBIOPOUTES— THE HUSBANDMEN. Book IV. 

Scythian Husbandmen, whom the Greeks living near the 
Hypanis call Borysthenites, while they call themselves Olbio- 
polites.® These Husbandmen extend eastwai-d, a distance of 
three days’ journey, to a river bearing the name of Pauticapes,^ 


siderable distance towards the east* 
In the tract occupied by the Memnon* 
ite colonies upon the Moloshnia Todi, 
trees abound. They grow along the 
banks of all the streams. In former 
times, when the Bniepr spread out 
into many more channels than it does 
at present, it is likely that they were 
much more numerous than they now 
are. Still the peculiarly bare and 
treeless character of the steppe must 
be taken into account, in order to un- 
derstand how a region which, after 
all, is npon the whole somewhat 
scantily wooded, came to be called 
Hylsea. 

^ Herodotus means to say that the 
Greeks of Olba gave themselves the 
name of Olbiopolites, rejecting that of 
Borysthenites, which others applied to 
them, but which they applied to the 
Scythians along the left bank of tho 
river. Concerning the site, &c., of 
Olbia, vide infra, ch. 78. Like so 
many of the settlements in these parts 
(as Phasis, Tanais, Tyras, Istras, &c.), 
it seems to have been originally given 
merely the native name of the river, 
Borysthenes. (Strab. vii. p. 445.) 
When, in consequence of its flourish- 
ing condition, it came to be known as 
Olbia, the original appellation was 
disused by the inhabitants, and ap- 
plied by them to the Soyths of the 
neighbourhood. Borysthenes is never 
found upon the coins, which have 



Coins of Olbia. 

always Olbia for the town, Olbiopolitse 
(abbreviated into *OAj8zo) for the in- 
habitants. (See Kdhler’s Remarques 


sur un otUTUgc Iritittihf 
Grecqiies,* p. 14.) Tho name 
Borysthenes is however still apfillod 
to Olbia by many of the latiu* writers, 
as Bio Chrysostom Seym* 

nus Chius, and the anonyfiioiis autlicir 
of the * PeiipluR Fouti Euxiiii*^ mbo 
copies him (p. 151), Hela wrongly 
distinguishes between the names, and 
supposes them to belong to two differ- 
ent towns (ii. 1), Pliny says tlmt 
Olbiopolis, as he t€*mia It, was culled 
also Miletopolis (IL 'N. Iv, 12) ; but 
this tide Is otherwise unknown. Ste- 
phen of Byzantium identifies Bory- 
stfienes with Olbia, and notes that the 
latter was tho name’ used ly the Inhii- 
bitants, the former that comiimnly in 
vogue througli Greece : thus there Is 
nothing stnmge in Bio CliryBostom ig- 
noring the native term. 

^ Here tho descripfionof IIc*rf»dotu8, 
which has boon hitherto eicellent, 
begins to fail. There is at proacmi tm 
river which at all corres|'H'iUfl« with lii« 
Fanticapes. litlier tho fee© of the 
coimtry must have greatly altorei! 
since his time, as Profeasor Malden 
(see Murchisoifs Silurian System, p. 
574, note) and others have sup|»«tHi, 
or he must have obtained a ecmfiised 
and incorrect account from the CMbio- 
polites. As Sir R, Murchlaoii observes, 

There is no indication of HeimlotuB 
having crossed the Bniepr.’* He is 
unacquainted with the Isthniiis of 
Perecop and with the true glmpe of 
the Crimea. Perhaps, as the accounts 
of Strabo are ‘■‘not inconsistent with 
: the present state of the countiy/ it 
is best to suppose Herodotus mistaken. 
The real Fanticapes may luive been 
the small stream in the ’’pe^^fesula of 
Kertch, from which the JHIesian 
settlement of PanticapuDum derived 
its name (Steph, By*, ad voc. Hum- 
'•Kmaiov. Ettstath. ad Biony s. Perieg. 
814). 
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while northward the country is theirs for eleven days’ sail up 
the course of the Borysthenes. Further inland there is a vast 
ti act which is uninhabited. Above this desolate region dwell 
the Cannibals,^ who are a people apart, much unlike the Scy- 
thians, Above them the country becomes an utter desert ; not 
a single tribe, so far as we know, inhabits it.^ 

19. Crossing the Panticapes, and proceeding eastward of the 
Husbandmen, we come upon the wandering Scythians, who 
neither plough nor sow. Their country, and the whole of this 
region, except Hylsea, is quite bare of trees.^ They extend 
towaids the east a distance of fourteen^ days’ journey, occu- 
pying a tract which reaches to the river Gerrhus. ® 

20. On the opposite side of the Gerrhus is the Eoyal district, ' 
as it is called : here dwells the largest and bravest of the 
Bcythiaii tribes, which looks upon all the other tribes in the 
light of slaves. 7 Its country reaches on the south to Taurica,^ 
on the east to the trench dug by the sons of the blind slaves,'^ 


2 Infra, eh, 106. 

^ Compare the account of Epliortis 
(Fr. 78) 

lK/3dvri rov Bopv(xi)evnv 

i ovvrr/v Xeyo/u^ny "Y/iAav (l.'YAcui/) okowra? 

, ^ ZKi>0ay' 

6b rewpyoyp exofitvovn roinav dvco, 

^E-TretTiX TTuXtV bytlfXQV bTTi ^oXvU TUTTOV* 

Yfftp a<; rathnv btivoi *Au6iJoepdytav iKvdioVy 
ErreKetm 7raA<v vTruiJXtiv bxoiitvriv. 

Tov UavrtmTrn 6ia/3uvri, k.t.A. 

4 general treeless character of 
steppes is noticed by all travellers. 
Oe Hell says : — In the steispes ” 
those of the Ukraine) ‘‘there ai’e 
indeed here and there a few depres- 
sions where the grass retains its ver- 
doi-e dining a part of the year, and 
some stunted trees spread their meagre 
branches over a less unkindly soil than 
tnat of the steppe ; but these are un- 
usual cireninstances, and 07 ie must 
ojten travel hundreds of versts to find a 
shruh’’ (p. 38). The country 
between the Moloshnia Vodi and the 
Bon IS particularly flat and bare of 
trees (see Pallas, voL L pp. 512, 534, 

ffic., Bj. T.), 

"" Beimell proposes to read “ four 
VOL. Ill, 


days’ journey ” (Geography, &c. p. 
71) and indeed without some such 
alteration the geography of this part 
of Scythia is utterly inexplicable. 

® Tide infra, ch. 56. 

" The analogous case of the Golden 
Horde among the Mongols has been 
adduced by many writers. (Niebuhr, 
Vortrage, vol. i. p. 188 j Grote, Hist, 
of Greece, in. p. 320, &c.) Grote 
notices that in Algeria some of the 
native tribes are noble, some enslaved, 

® Taurica appears here to be no- 
thing but the high tract along the 
southern coast of the Crimea, from 
Sebastopol to Kaffa. The steppe 
coxmtry to the north of this belongs 
to the Eoyal Scythians. 

® It is not quite clear how Herodo- 
tus considered this trench to run. It 
did not, according to him, extend from 
sea to sea, but /rom the Tmric Moim^ 
tains to the Pains Mmotis (supra, ch. 
3). Perliaps the position assigned to 
it by Dubois (from whom the chart 
on page 18 is taken) is that wiiich 
most nearly agrees with the words of 
our author* But it niiigt be borne in 



THE COTJNTET EAST OF SCYTHIA. 


the mart upon the Pains Msotis, called Cremni (the Cliffs), 
and in part to the river Tanais.^ North of the country of the 
Eoyal Scythians are the Melanchlani (Black-Eobes),® a people 
of quite a different race from the Scythians. Beyond them 
lie marshes and a region -without inhabitants, so far as our 
kno-wledge reaches. 

21. When one crosses the Tanais, one is no longer in Scy- 
thia ; the first region on crossing is that of the Sauromatie,® 
•who, beginning at the upper end of the Pains Mseotis, stretch 
north-ward a distance of fifteen days’ jom-ney, inhabiting a 
country -which is entirely bare of trees, -whether -wild or culti- 
vated.* Above them, possessing the second region, d-well the 


mind, in all comments on Ms ScytMan 
geography, that he had no personal 


acquaintance with the country east of 
the Borysthenes. 


MYMPHSLJM' 


SIXBIC 


:.THfc-OOOSIA 


CIMMEfllUM 


^ ISTow the Don (vide infca, note on 
cM 5^), ^ Vide infra, oh. 107. 

^ Vide infra, ch. 110. 

^ The ancient country of the Sauro- 
matsB or Sarmata3 (Sarmatians) ap- 
pears to have been nearly identical 


with that of the modem Don Cossacks, 
the northern and -western portion of 
which, along the courses of the Don 
and the Donetz, is flat iii«leed,fcind bare 
of trees, but a good pastime country; 
while the southern and eastern regions. 
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BuM,> whose tMTitoiy is thicHy wooded with tees of eveiy 

a Ssert ^seYon''°/'"^^’ there is 

seit, seven days journey across; after wMeh if otip 

rm“«r ““ * 

tlie chace ' ArT from any other, and living by 

same iC'L and within the limits of the 

they also upport themselves by hunting, which they practise 
m the foUoving manner. The hunter climbs a tree tlm 
whole country aboimding in wood, and there sets himse’lftn ' 
ambush; he^has a dog at hand, and a horse, trained to lie 
clown upon its beUy, and thus make itself low • the huntt 
keeps watch, and when he sees his game, lets fly an aitot 
then mountmg his horse, he gives the beast chace, his do- 
foUomng hard a the while. Beyond these people, a little 
to the east dweUs a distinct tribe of Scyths wL revolted 
;Z the Eoyal Seythians and nutated intr£ 

23. As far as theii- country, the tract of land whereof I have 
been speaking is aU a smooth plain, and the soil deep; beyond 
y entei on a region which is rugged and stony. Pasrin- 
vei a great extent of this rough country, you come to a people 


fhJ^m of Don, towarfs 

tl>e TOga and tte Manitch, are de- 
sonbed as “the Enssian desert in all 
Its uniformity.” (De Hell, p. 147). 

^ Vide infra, eh. 108. ^ 

Thjssa-getiia appear to be a 
brancli of the Gothic family, « the 
lesser Goths,” as distinguished from 
the Massa-geta=>, » the greater Goths.” 
I hey are placed in the same region by 

lyrcsn of Herodotus into Turccs, or 
inrks. But we cannot suppose Hero- 
dotus to hare meant the Turks, unless 
we change the reading. [It is, more- 


I ^y®^^®p®e‘i^»gl7<3oubtful if the name 
' this antiquity, or at any 

rate if the name could have been 
known so early in Europe. To all ap- 
pearance Tih'h is a contraction of iZhitr- 
ukica, which, again is the Pali form of ; 
Lurushkdi the Sanscrit name for the ; 
Tartar inliabitants of the snowy range I 
and the plains beyond. In the native 
tmditions of central Asia the name of 
1 urk IS supposed to be derived from 
Tukuif^ a helmet,” and there is some , 
show of probability in this etymology, •, 
as the term of Takaham^ or holmet- 
bea^rs,” is applied in the Inscriptions 
oi ^Darius, as an ethnic title to the 

Asiatic Greeks.— H. 0. B.] 



the aegippjeaxs. 


Book IV. 


dwelling at tlie foot of lofty moiintams,® who are said to be 
all— both men and women — bald from then- birth,® to have 
flat noses, and very long ehins.^ These people speak a lan- 
guage of their own, but the dress which they Avear is the same 
as the Scythian. They live on the fruit of a certain tree, the 
name of which is Ponticum;® in size it is about equal to our 
fig-tree, and it bears a fruit like a bean, with a stone inside. 
When the fruit is ripe, they strain it through cloths; the 
juice which runs off is black and thick, and is called by the 
natives “ aschy.” They lap this up with their tongues, and 
also miv it with mOk for a drink ; while they make the lees, 
which are soHd, into, cakes, and eat them instead of meat ; for 
they have hut few sheep in their country, in which there is no 


8 These ■mountains can be no others 
than the chain of the TJral ; and thus 
we obtain the general direction of this 
line of nations, which is seen to extend 
from the Pains Masotis towards the 
north-east, and to terminate in the 
Ural chain, probably about latitude 
55°. It is an ingenious conjecture of 
Heeren's (As. Nat. ii. p, 289), strongly 
supported by the words of our author 
in ch. 24, that the Greeks of the Pon- 
tus carried on a regular trade (chiefly 
for furs) with these nations, and that 
the line described by Herodotus is the 
route of the caravans. 

With respect to the exact districts 
inhabited by the Budini, Thyssagetse, 
lyrc^, and Argippssi, I agree with Mr. 
Grote that ^‘it is impossible to fix with 
precision the geography of these dif- 
ferent tribes.” (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 328.) 

® Although a race of men absolutely 
without liair may be a fable, yet it is a 
fact that scanty hair characterises 
several of the wandering tribes of 
Northern Asia. (See Prichard^s Nat. 
Hist, of Man, p. 48.) 

^ Some scholars translate y^vna in 
this place, not ‘chins,” but “beards.” 
Schweighseuser (Lex. Herod; ad voc.) 
inclines to this. Col. Mure (Lit, of 
Greece, iv. p. 380) adopts it positively. 
But yeysLov is most properly “the 
cMn ; ” “the beard.” (See Etym. 


Mag. ad voc. yeveids, ai 

Kara tS>v yeuela^y yeuo/ueyai Tpix®?.”) 

* Heeren (As. Nat. ii. ]>. 270) con- 
jectures that this is the 
of Linnama, a .species of elierry, •which 
is eaten by the Calinueks of the pre» 
sent day in almost the same manner. 
“The Calnmcks,” he .SUT.S, qmaing as 
his authority Neiinichhs i^oiyglot .Dic- 
tionary of Natural BListory, “ ilress tlic^ 
berries of this tree" with milk, then 
press them in a sieve, and afterwaxtfe 
form them into a thick mass, which is 
called mnisun chat, a small piece of 
which, mixed with water, inake.s a 
nutritious and palatable soup.” [A 
similar process is pursued in the manu- 
facture of “brick tea,” which forms 
one of the chief luxuries of th.e Turco- 
man and Calnmck “ cuisine.” — H. C. 
E.] To conclude from this that the 
Argippari were Calinueks, is, however, 
somewhat over bold. Tlicre is little 
resemblance between the portraiture 
given of the Argippaji by our author, 
and that which Pallas and other 
writers have furnished of the CaL 
mucks. These last have no tendency 
to baldness, and though their nose is 
depressed in the upper part, it is not 
what the word <rifihs indicates, which 
is the flat nose of the negro ; their chin 
also is remarkably short. (See Pallas, 
as quoted by Dr. Prichard, Natural 
Hist, of Man, p. 215.) 
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good pasturage. Each of them dwells under a tree, and they 
cover the tree in winter with a cloth of thich white felt, but 
take off the covering in the summer-time. No one harms these 
people, for they are looked upon as sacred, — they do not even 
possess any warlike weapons. When their neighbours fall 
out they make up the quarrel ; and when one flies to them for 
refuge, he is safe from all hurt. They are called the Argip- 
pffians.^ 

24. Up to this point the territory of which we are speaking 
is very completely explored, and all the nations between the 
coast and the bald-headed men are well known to us. For 
some of the Scythians are accustomed to penetrate as far, of 
whom inquiry ma^^ easily be made, and Greeks also go there 
from the mart on the Borysthenes/ and from the other marts 
along the Euxine. The Scythians who make this journey 
communicate with the inhabitants by means of seven interpre- 
ters and seven languages.^ 

25. Thus far therefore the land is known ; but beyond the 
bald-headed men lies a region of which no one can give any 
exact account. Lofty and precipitous mountains, which are 
never crossed, bar further progress.^ The bald men say, but 
it does not seem to me credible, that the people who live in 
these mountains have feet like goats ; and that after passing 


3 Pliny (H. N. vi. 14) and Mela 
(i, 10) call the Argippceans by the 
name of Arimphseaiis. In their account 
of them they simply follow Herodotus. 

Vide supra, ch. 17s note, 

3 Herodotus probably intends the 
languages of the Scythians, the Sauro- 
matse, the Budini, the Geloni, the 
Thyssagetse, the lyrcaa, and the Ar- 
gippseans. But it may be questioned 
whether the traders would have had 
to pass through all these tribes. 

3 Heeren considers the mountains 
here spoken of to be the Altai (As. 
Kat. ii. p. 272) ; but to me it seems 
that Herodotus in these chapters 
speaks only of a single mountain-chain, 
and that is the Ural. The country is 


flat and deep-soiled all the way from 
the Palus Mseotis to the Refugee Scy- 
thians ; then it begins to be rough and 
stony. Passing this rough country, 
which cannot, I think, represent the 
Ural, we come to the Argippajans, who 
dwell at the base of a lofty mountain- 
range. Here we have the first men- 
tion of mountains. Separated from 
the Argippseans by the inaccessible 
peaks of this chain dwell the Isse- 
donians, I should therefore place the 
Argippseans to the east, and the Isse- 
donians to the west of the Ural range, 
in lat. 54® to 56®, This agrees with the 
statement of Book i. ch, 201, that the 
Issedonians are ‘ ‘opposite, ” — that is, in 
the same longitude as the Massagetss. 



22 THE ISSEDOMAXS. Boi 

them you find another race of men, xvho sleej) dming one 
of the year.'^ This latter statement ai^pears to me ( 
unwthy of credit. The region east of tlie bald-headed 
is well known to be inhabited by the Issedonians,** but 
tract that lies to the noi-th of these two nations is entj 
unknown, except by the accounts which they give of it. 

26 . The Issedonians are said to hare the follmving eustc 
When a man’s father dies, all the near relatires bring shoe 
the house ; which are sacrificed, and their flesh cut in pit 
^hile at the same time the dead body undergoes the like tr 
ment. The two sorts of flesh are afterwards mixed toget 
and the whole is served up at a banquet. The head'of 
dead man is treated differently : it is stripped bare, cleani 
and set in gold.® It then becomes an ornament on which t 
pride themselves, and is brought out year by year at the g] 
festival which sons keep in honour of their fathers’ death, ■ 
as the Greeks keep their Genesia.^ In other respects the li 
donians are reputed to be observers of justice : and it is to 
lemarked that their women have equal authority vuth 
men. Thus our knowledge extends as far as this nation. 

^ The remari of Heeren, that “ in 
this tradition we can perceive a ray of 
truth, inasmuch as we know that the 
polar regions continue for six months, 
more or less, without having the lio’ht 
of the sun” (As. Nat. 1. s. o.), is lot 
altogether happy. It does not seem 


the Northern Sea (Fr. 1). The Isse. 
donians were also mentioned l>y Heca» 
tseus (Fr. 168). 

® Compare the Scythian custom with 
respect to the shulls of enemies (infra, 
ch. 65). A similar practice to theirs 
IS ascribed by Livy to the Boii, atribe 
of Gauls (xxiii. 24), Rennell relate.^ 
that he had himself seen drinking-cups 
made in this fashion, which had been 
brought from temples in the country- 
which he assigns to the Issedonians 
(Geopaphy of Herodotus, p. lU). 

These were ceremonial observance.s 
at the tombs of the departed, annually, 
on the day of the deceased person’s 
birth. They are to be distinguished 
irom the yeKvaria^ which were simihu’ 
observances on the anniversary of thf*' 
death. (Hcsych. ad voc. y^j/4aia.) 

It has been usual to scout as fables 
ail stones of Amazons, or even of any 
established equality in any nation of 
w-omcn with men. But the travels ef- 
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27. The regions beyond are knoTO only from the accounts 
of the Issedonians, by whom the stories are told of the one- 
eyed race of men and the gold-guarding griffins.® These 
stories are received by the Scythians from the Issedonians, 
and by them passed on to us Greeks : whence it arises that 
we give the one-eyed race the Scythian name of Arimaspi, 


Dr. Livingstone Lave proved that in 
parts of Southern Africa such a posi* 
tion is actually occupied by the female 
sex to this day (pp. 622, 623) ; [and 
among the Fairs of Malabar the insti- 
tutions all incline to a gynocraoy, each 
woman having several husbands, and 
property passing through the female 
line in preference to the male.-— H. C. 
E.] It is certain also that some na- 
tions have affected the government of 
Queens, as the Idumman Arabs (see 
voL i. p. 385, and compare the account 
in 2 Kings, oh. x. of the “ Queen of the 
South*’), and perhaps the Ethiopians. 

® German critics (as Bahr, Volcker, 
Ehode, Wahl, &c.) have regarded this 
tale as deserving of serious attention, 
and have given various explanations 
of its meaning which may be found in 
Biihr’s Excursus (vol. ii. pp. 653-5). 
To me it seems to be a mere Arabian 
Night’s story, of a piece with those 


many others wherein large birds play 
an important part (supra, note \ on 
Book iii. ch. 111). Aristeas picked up 
the tale in Scythia, and from him it 
passed both to Eschylus (P. V. 823) 
and Herodotus. Later writers merely 
copy from them. The only truth con- 
tained in the tale is the productiveness 
of the Siberian gold-region (Murchi- 
son’s Geology of Russia, vol. i. pp. 
476-491), and the jealous care of the 
natives to prevent the intrusion of 
strangers. The griffin has been found 
as an ornament in Scythian tombs, the 
drawing, however, being Greek. It 
was the special emblem of Pantica- 
pmum, and is often met with on the 
coins. The Greek griffin is curionsly 
like the Persepolitan (Ker Porter, vol. 
i. p. 672, pi. 52), and both are appa- 
rently derived from the winged Mon of 
the Assyrians, which was the emblem 
of the god Nergalj or Mars. 


O.JEWUT.Se, 
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“ arima” heing the Scythie word for “one,” and “ gpfi" for 
“the eye.”^ 

28 . The whole district whereof we have here cliseoiirRed has 
winters of exceeding rigour. During eight months the frost is 
so intense, that water poured upon the ground does not form 
mud, but if a fire be lighted on it mud is produced. The sea 
freezes,'’ and the Cimmerian Bosphorus is frozen over. At 
that season the Scythians who dwell inside the trench make 
warlike expeditions upon the ice, and even chive their wagons'’ 
across to the country of the Sindians.^ Such is the intensity 
of the cold during eight months out of the twelve : and even 
in the remaining four the climate is still cool.® The character 
of the winter likewise is unlike that of the same season in any 
other country ; for at that time, when the rains ought to fall 
in Scythia, there is scarcely any rain worth mentioning, while 
in summer it never gives over raining; and thunder, which 
elsewhere is frequent then, in Scythia is unknown in that part 
of the year, coming only in summer, when it is very heavy. 


On, these and other Scjthio words, 
see the Essay at the close of this Book, 
‘On the ^■•'•Ethnography of the Scy- 
thians.’ 

^ Macrohius (Saturn, ignorantly 
reproves Herodotus for saying that the 
sea freezes.— [G. W.] 

® See note on ch. 46. 

^ T^he Sindi are not nnfrequently 
mentioned in the inscriptions of the 
Leuconidso, whose subjects they appear 
to have been (Dubois, 4“« Serie, pL 
xxvi.). They dwelt on the Asiatic 
^de of the Bosphorus, or Straits of 
Kertch, in the immediate neighbour- 
^^^^goria, (Scylax, Peripl. p. 
75 j Strab. xi. p. 723; PHn. H. £ £ 

5 ; Dionys. Perieg. 681; Steph. Byz. 
advoc. They are coupled in 

the Inscriptions with the MaBotse 
(Mast®), the Toret®, and the Dan- 
ciarii. 

® The clearing of forests and the 
spread of agriculture have tended to 
lender the climate of these regions less 
severe than in the time of Herodotus, i 


Still, even at tho present day, tlio 
south of Bussia has a six inontha* win- 
ter, lasting from October to April. 
Prom November to March the cold is,’ 
ordinarily, very intense. The great 
livers are frozen over, and remain 
icebound from four to five months. 
The sea freezes to a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore. The harbours 
are blocked up, and all commerce 
ceases till the return of spring. 

summer is^ .pow intensely hot. 

In these countries there are "reallxr 
but two seasons ; you pass from intense 
cold to a Senegal heat. . . The sea- 
breezes alone make it possible to 
endure the heat, which in July and 
August almost always amounts to 94^ 
49 - 50 .) 

1 hat Herodotns gives a true account 
ot the state of things in his own day is 
apparent from the concuiTcnt testi. 
mony of Hippocrates (De Aere, Aqul 
et Loeis, §96) and Ovid (Tristia, Lid 
Jtpist. ex Ponto both eye- 

witnesses. . , , ^ 
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Tlimider in the -winter-time is there accounted a prodigy ; as 
also are earthquakes,^ whether they happen in winter or 
summer. Horses bear the winter well, cold as it is, but mules 
and asses are quite unable to bear it; whereas in other 
countries mules and asses are found to endure the cold, while 
horses, if they stand still, are frost-bitten. 

29. To me it seems that the cold may likewise be the 
cause which prevents the oxen in Scythia from having horns.^ 
There is a line of Homer’s in the Odyssey w^hich gives a 'sup- 
port to my opinion : — 

“ Lvbia too, where horns bud quick on the foreheads of lambkins.”^ 

He means to say, w’hat is quite true, that in warm countries 
the horns come early. So too in countries where the cold is 
severe, animals either have no horns, or grow them with diffi- 
culty — the cold being the cause in thisunstance. 

30, Here I must express my wonder — additions being what 
my work always from the very first affected ^ — that in Elis, 
where the cold is not remarkable, and there is nothing else to 
account for it, mules are never produced. The Eleans say 
it is in consequence of a curse ; ^ and their habit is, when the 


There was a smart; shock of earth- 
quake in the winter which M. de Hell 
passed on the banks of the Dnieper 
(1838-9). See his Travels, p, 45. Still 
the description on the whole suits the 
present day. (See Appendix, Essay 
iii. § 7, ad fin.) 

^ Pallas is said to have noticed the 
lack of horns in these regions as extend- 
ing also to rams, goats, &c. (Mns- 
toxidi’s Move Muse di Erodoto tradotte, 
not. ad loc.) But it is certainly 
not the cold which checks their growth. 
The vast size of the horns of the elk 
and reindeer is well-known. Indeed 
heat rather than cold would seem to 
check the growth of horns. When 
cattle were introduced from Spain and 
Poi-tugal into Paraguay, wMch is 15 
degrees nearer the equator, they lost 
their hoins in a few generations 
(Prichard’s Nat. Hist, of Man. p. 48). 

^ Odyss. iv, 85. 


^ UpotrO^KTi is more probably an 
addition than a digression. Probably 
this chapter was added at Thurii (see 
the Introductory Essay, vol. i. oh, i. p. 

27). * 

^According to Plutarch (Quaest. 
Grmo. yol. ii. p. 303) CBnomails, king 
of Elis, out of his love for horses, laid 
heavy curses on the breeding of mules 
in that country. Both he and Pansa- 
nias (v. v. § 2) vouch for the con- 
tinued observance of the practice 
which Herodotus goes on to mention. 
Ltocher (ad loc.) conjectures that the 
curse of CEnomaiis was the cause of 
the abolition of the chariot-race at 
Olympia, in, which the cars were drawn 
by mules. But as CEnomaus, accord- 
ing to the tradition, preceded Pelops 
(Strabo, viii. p. 515) his curse should 
rather have prevented the introduction 
of the mule chariot-race. 


SNOW-STOBMS OF NOETHEKN EUEOPE. 


Book IV. 


breeding-time comes, to take their mares into one of the ad- 
joining countries, and there keep them till they are in foal, 

when they bring them back again into Elis. 

^ 81. With respect to the feathers which are said by the 
bcythians to fill the air,® and to prevent person.? from 'pene- 
trating into the remoter pai-ts of the continent, or earn huvimr 
any view of those regions, my opinion i.s, that in the countries 
a,bove Scythia it always snows— less, of com-se, in the siimuiir 
than m the wmter-time. Now snow, when it falls loules like 
leathers, as eyery one is aware who has seen it come down 
close to him. These northern regions, therefore, are unin- 
nabitable, by reason of the severity of the winter; and the 
bcythians, with their neighbours, call the snow-flakes feathers 
because, I think, of the likeness which they bear to them. I 
have now related what is said of the most distant parts of this 
continent whereof any account is given. 

82 Of the Hyperboreans nothing is said either by the 
Scythians or by any of the other dwellers in these refoons 
unless It be the Issedonians. But in my opinion, even the 
issedonians are silent concerning them ; otherwise the Scy- 
thians would have repeated their statements, as they do those 

ITeTf Wver, mentions 

of h“^ ^ 

sn io say on this 

subject are the Behan s. They declare that certain oflerings, 

® Supra, ell. 7, ad fin. , x-. 

® No mention of the Hyperboreans 

appears in any extant work of yas a sequel to another verv 

The passage referrS 

was probably contained ^in the lost The first 

poena, entitled rijs ttcdIoBos (Cf i i^pigoni is preseiwecl, and 

Strabo, vii. p. 436.) ^ proves this. It i*an thus — 

' llbdern critics consider the Eni- oTrXoTepmu Mouo-«<. 

goni to have been coianosefl 

later than the time XHesinrl f very ancient writers, among 

about B.c. 750-700 I'Virlo f* Callinus (Pausan. ix. ix. 3), 

F.n.To] i.p°3'«4.j S Poem to Homer. In the 

poem, in hexameter Torae on tl^ “®“* of Fausanias (1. s. c.) it was, 

ieet of the sccona siege 0 ’/^:^ S ‘o°f t 


. ■ i||fSS3| 
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packed in wlieaten straw, were brought from the country of 
the Hyperboreans^ into Scythia, and that the Scythians 
reeeiTed them and j)assed them on to their neighbours upon 
the west, who continued to pass them on, until at last they 
reached the Adriatic. From hence they were sent southward, 
and when they came to Greece, were received first of all by the 
Dodonseans. Thence they descended to the Maliac Gulf, from 
which they were carried across into Euboea, where the people 
handed them on from city to city, till they came at length to 
Carystus. The Carystians took them over to Tenos, without 
stopping at Andros ; and the Tenians brought them finally to 
Delos. Such, according to their own account,^ was the road 


^Terv elaborate acconnts have been 
given of the Hyperboreans both in 
ancient and modern times. Hecat^ns 
of Abdera, a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Greatj wrote a book con- 
cerning them (see Miillcr’s Fr. Hist. 
Or. voL ii. pp. 381-.8). They are, how- 
ever, ill reality not a historical, but 
an ideal nation. The North Wind 
being given a local seat in certain 
mountains called Iihipa?an (from piTCT], 
a blast”), it was siippo.sed there 
must be a country above the north 
wind, which would not bo cold, and 
which would have inhabitants. Ideal 
perfections were gradually ascribed to 
this region. According to Pindar, 
Hercules brought from it the olive, 
which grew thickly there about the 
sources of the Danube (01. iii. 249). 
When the country had been made 
thus charming, it w-as natural to at- 
tach good qualities to the inhabitants. 
Accordingly they were made worship- 
pers of Apollo (Pindar, 1. s. c.) , obser- 
vers of justice (Hellan. Fr, 96), and 
vegetarians (ibid.). As geographical 
knowledge grew, it was necessary to 
assign them a distinct position, or to 
banish them to the realms of fable. 
Herodotus preferred the latter alter- 
native, Damastes the former. Damas- 
tes placed them greatly to the north 
of Scythia, from which they were 
separated by the countries of the Is- 
sedones and the Arimaspi. Souih- 


wmrd their boundary was the (sup- 
posed) Blhpman mountain - chain ; 
northward it ■was the ocean. (Fr. 1.) 
This arrangement sufficed for a time. 
When, however, it was discovered 
that no mountain-chain ran across 
Europe above Scythia, and that the 
Danube, instead of rising in the north 
(compare Find. 01. iii. 25, with Isth. 
vi. 34), rose in the ■west, a new posi. 
tion had to he sought for the Hyper- 
boreans, and they • w'ore placed near 
the Italian Alps (Posidon. Fr. 90, and 
compare below, note®), and confounded 
with the Gauls (Heraclid. Pout. ap. 
Pint. Cam. 22) and the Etruscans or 
Tarquinians (Hierocl. Fr. 3), A dif- 
ferent, and probably a later tradition, 
though found in an earlier writer, is 
that which assigned them an island as 
large as Sicily, lying towards the 
north, over against the country of the 
Celts, fertile and varied in its pro- 
ductions, possessed of a beautiful cli- 
mate, and enjoying two harvests a 
year (Hecat. Abder. Fr. 2). In this 
island it is not difficult to recognise 
our own country, 

® Callimachus (Hymn, in Delnm. 
284, &c.) follows the same tradition 
a^^ Herodotus. Pausanias records a 
different one. According to him, the 
offerings passed from the Hyperbo- 
reans to the Arimaspi, from them to 
the Issedonians, thence to the Scyths, 
who conveyed them to Sinope, whence 



THE PERPHEEEES, 


the Greeks passed tkem on to Ati 

Delos. (Pansan. i, xzxi. S 2) A 
TOnity seems to haVe invei 
this sto^, which accords with 
ge^raphioaUoheme of Damastes. 

Niebuhr ^oman Hist. toI. i. p. 
E. T ) regards the Herodotean aoco 

tm.»= con- 

P^lnL*^»^‘ f.® ®yP®r>’oreans were' 
Pelasgian tribe m Italy,” and so 

the same religion as the Greeks— ii 


by wbieh the offerings reached the Delians. Two (lam.seh 
they say, named Hyperoche and Laodice, brought tlie fir? 
offerings from the Hyperborean,? ; and with thenrth,. Hviioi 
boreans sent five men, to keep them from all Imrin bv th 
way ; these are the persons whom the Delian.s call l\.r 
pherees,” and to whom great honours were paid at Delos 
Afterwards the Hyperboreans, when they found that thcd) 
messengers did not return, thinking it would be a grievom 
img a '^-ays to be liable to lose tlie eiiToys they should send 

adorw tte Mowing pta:__they w-app-ed thoL off;™" i' 

the wheaten straw, and bearing them to their borders, ehar^^<-,] 

another, which tos done accordingly, and in this way the 
offermgs reached Delos. I myself know of a practice like this 
which^ obtains with the women of Thrace and Pieonia. Ther 
m their sacrifices to the queenly Diana bring wheaten stra; 

to cut off them hair. The girls, before their marriage-day cut 

ff a cuil and twining it round a distaff, lay it upon the grave 
of the strangers. This m-iw ic ai, i A ^ ^ 

precinct of j f ^ tbe 

,, ? olive-tree growirto* on it The 

yonas some of a* ffni, ronnd . kind of ^n^ td Se 

to ‘ke honouis 'mid 

to these damsels by tbe Delians.^ Donouis paid 


offerings were passed round tlie .Ac 

atic, and so the Greeks might ima*-'- 

they came from the far north. 

remarks on the traces of the exi 

glee of Hyperboreans in Italy (8tei 

Pliff Heraclides 

Htu’ t 

title ot the carriers, ffrc 

Verf^e), is almost a Latin Lrd; 

Pansanias diff 
somewhat from .Herodotus, but on 
m unimportant particulars. 
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35. They add that, once before, there came to Delos by the 
same road as Hyj^eroche and Laodice, two other yirgins from 
the Hyperboreans, whose names were Arge and Opis. Hype- 
roche and Laodice came to bring to Iliihyia the offering which 
they had laid upon themselves, in acknowledgment of their 
quick labours but Arge and Opis came at the same time as 
the gods of Delos, ^ and are honoured by the Delians in a 
different way. For the Delian women make collections in 
these maidens’ names, and invoke them in the hymn which 
Olen, a Lycian, composed for them; and the rest of the 
islanders, and even the lonians, have been taught by the 
Delians to do the like. This Olen, who came from Lycia, 
made the other old hymns also which are sung in Delos.^ 
The Delians add, that the ashes from the thigh-bones burnt 
ui)on the altar are scattered over the tomb of Opis and Arge. 
Their tomb lies behind the temple of Diana, facing the east, 
near the banqueting-hall of the Ceians.. Thus much then, and 
no more, concerning the Hyperboreans. 

36. As for the tale of Abaris,^ who is said to have been a 

^ The Greek will not bear Larcher’s They were in hexameter verse, and 
translation — Celies-ci apportoient a continued to be sung down to the 
liitliye le tribut qii^ehes etoient char- time of Pausanias (i. xviii. 5). It is 
gees d’ojErir pour le prompt et henr- curious that his Lycian origin should 

eux accouchement de$ femmes de leur be so strongly attested as it is 

pays.'* It is undoubtedly their own (Pausan. ix. xxvii. 2 ; Suidas ad 

^Kvronia that is intended. Why in voc.), since his poems were un- 

that case they are termed not only doubtedly Greek. 

K6pat, but TrapQivai (ch. 34), it is difii- ® Many ancient wTiters (as Plato, 
cult to conceive. Perhaps Herodotus Straho, Jamblichus, Celsus, <S;c.) allude 

means that they w-ere unmarried. to the story of Abaris the Hyperbo- 

Compare the expression TrapBeviav mBtva rean ; but none of them throw any 

in Pind. 01. vi. 51, and the Partheniss particular light on its meaning or 

at Sparta (Arist. Pol. v. 7). origin. He was said to have received \ 

^ Apollo and Diana. (Cf. Callimach. from Apollo, whose priest he had been \ 
Hymn, in Delum.) in his own country, a magic arrow, ! 

^ Olen, according to Pausanias (ix. upon which he could cross^ streams, 

xxvii. 2), was the most ancient com- lakes, swamps, and mountains (Jam- 

poser of hymns, preceding even Pam- blich. de Vit. Pyth. xix. § 91). This 

ph6s and Orpheus. Ho fragments of arrow he gave to Pythagoras, who in 

his hymns remain, but their general return taught him his philosophy 

character may be conjectured from (ibid.). Oracles and chaiuns under 

the Homeric hymns, as well as his name appear to have passed 

from the fragments ascribed to current among the Greeks (Schol. ad 

Orpheus and Pamphds. (Plat. Cratyi. Aristoph. Eq. 725 ; Villoison’s Anecd. 

p. 402, B.j Philostrat. Heroic, p. 693.) Gr. i. |). Plat. Charm, p. 158, B.) 
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Plyperborean, and to have gone witli Lis arrow all round the 
world without once eating, I shall imss it hv in silence Thus 
much, however, is clear: if there are Hyperboreans, then* 
must also be Hypemotians.« For my part, I cannot hnt humh 
when I see numbers of persons di-awing maps of the worid 
without having any reason to guide them; making, as thev 
do, the ocean-stream to inm aU round the earth, and tho earth 
itself to be an exact circle, as if described by a pair of com- 
passes, with Europe and Asia just of the same size. The 


According to Pindar (ap. Harpoorat. ; 
cf Saidas in voc. he came 

mto (xreece in the reign of Creesns. 
Biusebius (Chron. Can. ii. p. 332) 
places him alittle earlier. Probably he 
was, like Anacharsis, a Scythian, who 
wished to make himself acquainted 
^with Greek customs. [It has been 
conjectured that the arrow of Abaris 
is a mythical tradition of the magnet 
but it is hardly possible that if the 
polarity of the noodle had been known 


it should not have been more distinctly 
noticed. — H. 0. E.l 
® ^ratosthenes noticed the weakness 
^ this argument (ap. Strab. i. p. Dl)’ 
lierodotus cannot, eyen while com- 
bating, escape altogether irom the 
preyalent notion that in geography 
there was some absolute symmetry 
and parallelism. 

^ That there is a special allusion to 
HecatEBu.s hero seems yery prolmhie 
(Vide supra, ii. 21, note.} ‘ Tho belief 
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truth in this matter I will now proceed to explain in a very 
few words, making it clear what the real size of each region 
is and what shape should be given them. 

37. The Persians inhabit a country upon the southern or 

Erythraean sea; above them, to the north, are the Medes; 
beyond the Medes, the Saspirians ; ® beyond them, the Coh 
chians, reaching to the northern sea, into 'which the Phasis 
empties itself. These four nations fill the whole space from 
one sea to the other.^ , ^ ^ ^ 

38. West of these nations there project into the sea two 
tracts^ which I 'will now describe; one, beginning at the river 
Phasis on the north, stretches along the Euxine and the 
Hellespont to Sigeum in the Troas; while on the south it 
reaches from the Myriandiian gulf,^ which adjoins Phoenicia, 
to the Triopic promontory.^ This is one of the tracts, and is 
inhabited by thirty different nations.^ 

39. The other starts from the country of the Persians, and 


which Herodotus ridicules is not that 
of the world^s spherical form, which, 
had not yet been suspected by the 
Greeks, but a false notion of the con- 
figuration of the land on the earth’s 
surface. The plan of the world, on 
the preceding page, according to 
Hecata^us, taken from Klausen, repre- 
sents with tolerable accuracy the view 
which Herodotus censures. 

® Vide supra, Book i. ch. 104, note^ 

® Hiebuhr (Geography of Herod, p. 
25, and map) supposes that these four 
nations must have been regarded by 
Herodotus as dwelling in a direct 
line from soi{>tli to north. This is to 
take his words too strictly. Even if 
he never visited Ecbatana, he could 
scarcely be ignorant that AEedia lay 
north-west of Persia. 

^ We have no single word for the 
Greek a/cr^, which means a tract 
jutting out to a considerable distance 
into the sea, with one side joining the 
mainland. Attica (named probably 
from its shape, Africa being fo^Ac^^ca) 
and lapygia were aKral — peninsulas 
joined to the main by an isthmus 
were 


2 Or Bay of Issus. Myriandrus was 
a small Phoenician settlement on the 
southern side of the gulf. It is men- 
tioned by Xenophon as 7r6\is oiKovfxevri 
iTrh ^oiviKtav (Anab. I. iv. § 6), and by 
Scylax as MvpiayBpos ^olAkwv (Peripl, 
p. 9). Though the reading in Hero- 
dotus is conjectural, it may, I think, 
be regarded as certain. 

3 Concerning the Triopic promon- 
tory, see note ® on Book i. ch. 144, and 
note'^ on Book i. ch. 174. 

^ The thirty nations intended by 
Herodotus would seem to be the fol- 
lowing: — The MoscM, Tibareni, Ma- 
crones, Mosynceei, Mares, Alarodii, 
Armenians, Cappadocians, Matieni, 
PapHagonians, (Ihalybes, Mariandy- 
nians, Bithynians, Thynians, AEolians, 
lonians, Magnesians, Dorians, My- 
sians, Lydians, Carians, Caunians, 
Lycians, Miiyans, Oabalians, Lason- 
ians, Hygennes, Phrygians, Pamphy- 
lians, and Cilicians. (See i, 28, iii, 
90-94, and vii. 72-79.) Or perhaps 
we should retrench the Hygennes, 
read very doubtfully in iii. 90, - and 
add the Ligyes from vii. 72. 
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stretches into the Erythraan sea, containing first Persia, th. 
Assyria, and after Assyria, Arabia. It ends, that is to say 
is considered to end, though it does not really come to a tcai 
nation,® at the Arabian gulf— the gulf is-hereinto Darius coi 
ducted the canal -which he made from the Nile.® Betwec 
Persia and Phcenicia lies a broad and ample tract of eounti- 
after -which the region I am describing skirts our sea 
stretching from Phoenicia along the coast of Palestine- Syri 
tiU it comes to Egypt, -where it terminates. This entii 
tract contains but three nations.® J^he whole of Asia wof 

of the country of the Persians, is comprised in those tw 
regions. 

40. Beyond the kact occupied by the Persians, Medes, Sas 
pinans, and Colchians, towards the east and the region of th* 
sunrise, Asia is bounded on the south by the Erythrsan sea 
and on the north by the Caspian and the river Ai-ases, wind 
flows towards the rising sun.® TiU you reach India thi 
comtry is peopled ; but further east it is void of inhabitants,^ 
and no one can say what sort of region it is. Such then is 
tne shape, and such the size of Asia. 

41. Libya belongs to one of the above-mentioned tracts, for 
It adjoms on Eg^ In Egypt the tract is at first a narrow 

Egypt 

' This was the completion of the ^ , 

canal which Neco £oiin(Ht prudent to i. ch' (See Book 

desist from re-o-np-nincr 4 * ' o A,, *^7 


raiestme ;:^yrians were included), tlie 
Aiabians, and the PhoBnicians, 

J-iebuhr (Geogmph. of Herod, p. 
^ 0 - 26 ) concludes from this passage 
^mbmed with ch. 202 of Book i., that 
Herodotus imagined the Araxes (Aras} 

while at the same time the main 
stream flowed onward in an eastorlv 
direction below and beyond tbo Cas- 
plan, and terminated on the confines 

^ ““’“e to 

SMpeot a mere lapsus, by which He- 
rodotus has made the river run east 

wLT ® 

west. Yide supra, ih. 08, note. 


some have fancied that the Egyptians 
tlic people most versed in canal- 
making, were indebted to the Greeks 
tor the completion of this one to the 


- one to the 

The notion of Macrisi, that 
^ re-opened this canal, was 
a fresh supply of water 
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neck, the distance from our sea to the Erythraean not 
exceeding a hundred thousand fathoms, or, in other words, a 
thousand furlongs but from the point where the neck ends, 
the tract which bears the name of Libya is of yery great 
breadth. 

42. For my part I am astonished that men should ever 
have divided Libya, Asia, and Europe as they have, for they 
are exceedingly unequal. Europe extends the entire length of 
the other two,^ and for breadth will not even (as I think) bear 
to be compared to them. As for Libya, we know it to be 
washed on all sides by the sea, except where it is attached to 
Asia. This discovery was first made by Needs, ^ the Egyptian 


^ In like manner Pliny (Hist. Hat. 
V. 11) reckons 125 Roman miles (= 
lOOOstades) from Pelnsinm to Ar since; 
wkich occupied the site of Suez. 
Modem surveys show thal the direct 
distance across the isthmus is not so 
much as 80 miles (English), or xmder 
700 stades. (See note ® on Book ii. ch. 
158.) 

3 Herodotus made the Phasis, Cas- 
pian, and Araxes, the boundary be- 
tween Europe and Asia. In this he 
departed from Hecatseus, who, as is 
clear, from his Fragments, regarded 
the Tanais as the boundary -line. (See 
especially Fragm. 166 and 168.) The 
later geographers, Soylax (Peripl. p. 
74), Strabo (xi. 1, § 1), followed 
Hecataeus — and so the modems gene- 
rally. Recently, however, the Rus- 
sians have determined to consider the 
Ural River, the Caspian, and their 
own Georgian frontier as the bound- 
ary. 

^ We may infer, from Neco’s or- 
dering the PhcBnicians to come round 
by the “ Pillars of Hercules,” that 
the form of Africa was already 
known, and that this was not the first 
expedition which had gone round it. 
The fact of their seeing the sun rise 
on their right as they returned north- 
wards, which Herodotus doubted, is 
the very proof of their having gone 
round the Cape, and completed the 
circuit. He afterwards mentions (oh. 

VOL. Ill, 


43) another expedition which set ont 
by the Mediterranean, hut which was 
given up. But the Pheenioians sent 
by Heco were not the only success- 
ful circumnavigators of Africa ; and 
Hanno, a Carthaginian, went round it, 
going through the Pillars of Hercules, 
and touching at Gades (Cadiz), and 
returning by the end of the Arabian 
Gulf. (Plin. ii. 67 ; and Arrian, Rer. 
Indie, at end.) He founded sev^al 
towns on the coast, none of which 
remained in the time of Vespasian. 
Major Rennell (p. 738) thinks that 
he only navigated the western coast 
of Africa, and that the term of his 
voyage w'as “ at Sierra Leone, or at 
Sherbro*, and far more probably the 
latter.” Pliny also mentions a cer- 
tain Eudoxus, a contemporary of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, by whom he was 
probably sent, rather than “ cum 
Lathurum regem fugeret,’’ who went 
round from the Arabian Gulf to 
Gades ; and others were reported to 
have performed the same voyage for 
commercial purposes (Plin. ib.) . The 
expedition of Hanno dates some time 
after that of Neco, who has the credit 
of discovering the Cape and the form 
of Africa, 21 centuries before Dim 
and Vasco do Gama. The former 
was for commercial purposes con- 
nected with India, the latter to settle 
a geographical question, as is our 
modem ** H.W. passage.” — [G. W.] 
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Hng, who on desisting from the canal which he had hegnii 
between the Nile and the Arabian Gnlf/ sent to sea a number 
of ships manned by Phoenicians, %vith orders to make for the 
Pillars of Hercules/ and return to Egypt through them, and 
by the Mediterranean J The Phoenicians took their departure 
from Egypt by way of the Erythraean Sea, and bo sailed into 
the southern ocean. When autumn came, they went ashore, 
wherever they might happen to bo, and having sown a tract 
of land with corn, waited until the grain w^as fit to ciit.^ 
Having reaped it, they again set sail; and thus it came to 
pass that two whole years went by, and it was not till the 
third year that they doubled the Pillars of Hercules, and made 
good their voyage home. On their return, they declared — I 
for my part do not believe them, but perhaps others may — 
that in sailing round Libya they had the sun upon their right 
hand.® In this way was the extent of Libya first discovered. 


® Vide supra, ii. 158. 

^ They were so called, not from the 
Greek hero, but from the Tyrian 
deity, whose worship was always in- 
troduced by the Phoenicians in their 
settlements. Some suppose the two 
pillars in the Temple of Hercules (on 
the Spanish coast) had their name 
transferred by mistake to the two 
hills of Calpe and Abyla, on each side 
of the straits. Herodotus evidently 
considers them on the African as well 
as Spanish coast (iv. 181, 185; see 
Dion. Perieg, 64, seq. 78, and comp. 
Eustath. Plin. iii. Proem. ; Strab. iii. 
116 seq.). 

Strabo says the Pillars were thonght 
by some to be at the end of the 
straits, by others at Gades .(rdSetpa), 
by some even beyoud this ; by others 
to be Calpe (Gibraltar), and Abila 
or ’'A)3u\u|), Abila 
(now Apes-hill) being the African 
mountain opposite Calpe. Many say 
these hills are at the straits ; others 
that they are two brazen columns, 8 
cubits high, in the Temple of Hercules 
at Gades, which Posidonius thinks 
most probable, Strabo not. Plato 
^ (Tim. p. 469) speaks of that mouth 


called Pillars of Hercules; Strabo (iii. 
96) of the influx of tho sea at tho 
Pillars and the town of Galpo. (Cp. the 
Gaditanum fretum of Pliny, iii. 1.) 
The dollars of Spain have hence been 
called colonnatef and have two columns 
on them. Strabo says the Temple of 
Hercules at Gades was on the east 
side of the island nearest the main, 
land.— [G. W.] 

^ In the original, “the northeim 
sea ’’ — so called here as washing 
Libya upon the noith, and in contmst 
with the “southern” or Indian Ocean, 
(Compare ii. 11.) 

s This is less surprising in an Afri- 
can climate, where barley, doora (hol- 
cus sorghum), peas, &c., are reaped 
in from 3 months to 100 days after 
sowing, and vegetables in 50 or 60 
days. Even Tamerlane (as Eennell 
observes), in his preparations for 
marching into China, included com 
for sowing the lands. — [G. W.] 

® Here the faithful reporting of 
what he did not himself imagine true 
has stood our author in good stead. 
Few wonld have believed the Phceni- 
cian circumnavigation of Africa had 
it not been vouched for by this 


Chap. 42, 43 . 


VOYAGE OF SATASPES. 



35: 

43. Nest to these Phoenicians the Carthaginians, according 
to their own accounts, made the voyage. For Sataspes, son 
ot leaspes the Achsemenian, did not circumnavigate Libya, 
though he was sent to do so; but fearing the length and 
desolateness of the journey, he turned back and left unaccom- 
piisiied the task which had been set him by his mother. This 
man had used violence towards a maiden, the daughter of 
Aopyrus,^ son of Megabyzus,i and King Xerxes was about to 
impale him for the offence, when his mother, who was a sister 
ot Darius, begged him off, undertaking to punish his crime 
more heavily than the king himself had designed. She would 
force him; she said, to sail round Libya and return to Egypt 
by the Ai-abian Gulf. Xerxes gave his consent ; and Sataspes 
went down to Egypt, and there got a ship and crew, with 
which he set sail for the PiUars of Hercules. Having passed 
the Straits, he doubled the Libyan headland, known as Cape 
boloeis,^ and proceeded southward. FoUowing this course for 
many months over a vast stretch of sea, and finding that more 
water than he had crossed still lay ever before him, he put 
about and came back to Egypt. Thence proceeding to the 
court he made report to Xerxes, that at the farthest point to 
w ich he had reached, the coast was occupied by a dwarfish 
race, who wore a dress made from the palm-tree.^ These 
people, whenever he landed, left their towns and fled away to 
the mountains ; his men, however, did them no wrong, only 
entering into their cities and taking some of their cattle. The 
reason why he had not sailed quite round Libya was, he said , 
ecause the ship stojiped, and would not go any further.® 


disoovery._ When Herodotus is blamed 
tor repeating the absurd sto.t'ies ■which 
he had been told, it should be con- 
sidered what we must have lost had 
he made it a rule to reject from his 
History all that he thought unlikely, 
(See the Introductory Essay, vol i* 
pp. 95-96.) 

^ Vide supra, iii. 160. 

^ The modern Cape Spartel (See 
n. ch. 32, Book ii.) 

3 This is the second mention of a 


dwarfish race in Africa (see above, ii. 
32). The description is answered by 
the Bosjemans and the Bokos, who 
may have been more widely extended 
in early times. 

^ So Larcher and Schweighseuser, 
Bahr and Beloe translate ^oivitcffiovs 
by *'red” or “ purple. But Hero- 
dotus always uses (pomneos^ never 
foiuucfjios^ in that sense. 

® It has beei]£ conjectured (Schlich- 
thorst, p. 184), with much reason, that 
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Xerxes, ho-wever, did not accept this account for true ; and so 
Sataspes, as he had failed to accomplish the task set him, vas 
impaled hy the king’s orders in accordance with the former 
sentence.® One of his eunuchs, on hearing of his death, ran 
away with a great portion of his wealth, and reached Samos, 
where a certain Samian seized the whole. I know the man’s 
name well, but I shall willingly forget it here. 

44.^ Of the greater part of Asia, Darius was the discoverer. 
Wishing to know where the Indus (which is the only river save 
one’ that produces crocodiles) emptied itseK into the sea, ho 
sent a number of men, on whose truthfulness he could rely, 
and among them Scylax of Caryanda,® to sail down the river. 
They started from the city of Caspatyrus,® in the region called 
Pactyica, and sailed down the stream in an easterly direc- 

tTf reached the coast of Guinea the other on an island opposite ; but 
11® S"““er, and the best authorities know only of one 
there fell in with the well-known which is on an island off the 
southerly trade-wind, to avoid which The continental Caryanda is an inven: 
om vessels on going out stand across tion of Pliny’s v. 29). whom 

to the South American continent. Mela follows (i. 16). Caryanda was a 
moXs^^ continuing for many native city, not a Greek sertlomont, as 
* cessation, he at last CoL Mure supposes. (Lit. of Greece. 

navigation of Africa had been in the Kapes.) The island Inv 
opposite ^rection from Snez round Myndus and Bargylia, on^ the north 

md t wt ® 1 cf tie Mynditk or Halicarnassian 

md had therefore been advantaged, Peninsula. It is said to be now a 

> S fate rf sir' WaU^”u 1 ■ 1 . 

t ^ Walter Meigh hy a narrow sandy isthmus.” There 

(Sm FnniA’s ^ barbour, called by the Tm'hs 

1 ch. iv ) England, vol. ^asha Limani (Leake's Asia Minor, p. 

That is, the Nile. Tide snpra, ii. The Periplus, which has come down 
rwrA XV., to ns under the name of Scwlav iq 

“ manifestly not the work of this ea’rlv 
dilpa ** ®™®°' vvriter, but of one who lived abon^ 

les (Book 11 . ch. 32), since it was the time of Philip of Macedon 

Sit ITl^ pape«“Dtk;clf|^'; 

+h ** p a place on or near his KleS’e'^t.' Sohrift ^i^^p ^ 105 ! also 

the Canan coast Scyl Peripl. p. 91 ; Eausen’s workHlcarM.I:;^^^?^ 

voc KoD^a.^' ?’ Tt V *5 ®®y^aois Caryaud. Poriplus, °Borlin’ 

TOC. KapvaySa.) It has been supposed 1831, p. 259.) A very few frae-m™t« 

ttat there were two cities of the name remain of the genuine slyta (lee 

vd ‘1, ^ol.i.p.47,note«.) ^ “ 

vol. 1 . p. 656), one on the mainland, 9 yj^g jq 2 _ 
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tion^ to the sea. Here they turned westward, and, after a voyage 
of thirty months, reached the place from which the Egyptian 
king, of whom I spoke above, sent the Phoenicians to sail round 
Libya.^ After this voyage was completed, Darius conquered 
the Indians,^ and made use of the sea in those parts. Thus 
all Asia, except the eastern portion, has been found to be 
similarly circumstanced with Libya.^ 

45. But the boundaries of Europe are quite unknown, and 
there is not a man who can say whether any sea girds it round 
either on the north® or on the east, while in length it un- 
doubtedly extends as far as both the other two. Eor my part 
I cannot conceive why three names, and women’s names 
especially, should ever have been given to a tract which is in 
reality one, nor why the Egyptian Nile and the Colchian 
Phasis (or according to others the Maeotic Tanais and Cimme- 
rian ferry)® should have been fixed upon for the boundary 
lines ; nor can I even say who gave the three tracts their 


^ The real course of the Indus is 
somewhat west of south. The error 
of Herodotus arose perhaps from the 
Cabul river being mistaken for the 
true Indus. The com'se of this stream, 
before its junction with the Indus at 
Attock, is from N.W. by W. to S.E. 
by E. Herodotus’s informants pro- 
bably knew this, and imagined the 
easterly bearing of the river to con- 
tinue. Still both they and Herodotus 
must have known that the main di- 
rection of the stream was southerly; 
otherwise it could never have reached 
the Erythi’sean or Southern Sea (supra, 
ch. 37). (Niebuhr’s map (Geography 
of Herod.) is particularly unsatis- 
factory on this point. According to 
it Scylax on reaching the sea must 
have turned not westward, but south- 
wa/rd. 

^ Vide supra, ch. 42. 

^ The conquest of the Indians, by 
which we are to understand the i*e- 
duction of the Punjaub, and perhaps 
(though this is not certain) of Soinde, 
preceded (as may be proved by the 
Inscriptions) the Scythian expedition. 


India, which is not contained among 
the subject-provinces enumerated at 
Behistun, appears in the list upon the 
great platform of Persepolis, where 
there is no mention of the Western 
Scythians. These last are added upon 
the tomb inscription at Nakhsh-i-Eus- 
tam, under the designation of “the 
Sac® beyond the sea.” (Compare 
Beh. Inscr. col. i. par. 6, with Lassen’s 
Inscript. I. p. 42, and Sir H. Eawlin- 
son’s Inscr. No. 6, pages 197, 280, and 
294 of the first volume of Sir H. Eaw- 
linson’s Behistun Memoir.) 

^ Limited, that is,andcircumsorihed 
by fixed boundaries. 

® See Book iii, ch. 115,. sub fin. 

® Here again, as in ch. 12, Laroher 
translates “ la ville de Porthmies Oim- 
meriennes,” How a town can serve as 
a boundary-line he omits to explain. 
Herodotus undoubtedly intends the 
Strait of Jenikaleh. 

5" The earliest Greek geographers 
divided the world into two portions 
only, Europe and Asia, in the latter 
of which they included Libya, This 
was the division of Hecat®us, (See 
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names, or whence they took the epithets. According to the 
Greeks in general, Libya was so called after a certain Libya, a 
native woman,® and Asia after the wife of Prometheus. The 
Lydians, however, put in a claim to the latter name,® which 
they declare was not derived from Asia the wife of Prometheus, 
but from Asies, the son of Cotys, and grandson of Idanes, 
who also gave name to the tribe Asias at Sardis. As for 
Europe, no one can say whether it is surrounded by the sea 
or not, neither is it known whence the name of Europe was 
derived,inor who gave it name, unless we say that Europe 


Muller’s Preface to the Pr. Hist. Gr. 
vol. i. p. X. ; and compare Mure’s Lit * 
of Greece, vol. iv. p. 147, See also 
above, ob. 36, and note ad loc.) Traces 
of it appear among Greeks later than 
Herodotus, as in the Pragments of 
Hippias of Elis, who seems to have 
made but these two continents (Pr. 4), 
and in the Panegyric of Isocrates (p. 
179, ed. Baiter). The threefold divi- 
sion was, however, far more generally 
i*eceived both in his day and after- 
wards. (Vide supra, ii. 16, 17, and 
see the geographers, joassm.) It is 
curious that in Koman times we once 
more find the double division, with the 
difference that Africa is ascribed to 
Europe. (Sallust. Bell. Jug. 17, § 3. 
Comp. Yarro de' Ling. Lat. v. 31, and 
Agathemer, ii. 2, ad fin.) 

With respect to the boundaries of 
the continents, it appears that in the 
earliest times, when only Europe and 
Asia were recognised, the Phasis, 
which was regarded as running from 
the Caspian—a gulf of the eircum- 
ambient ocean— into the Euxine, was 
accepted as the true separator between 
the two continents. Agathemer calls 
this “ the ancient view ” (i. 1), and it 
is found not oftly in Herodotus, but 
in HSschylns (Prom. Solut. Pr. 2, rf? 

BlBvjxov x^ovhs /te-yav 

A-crias repfxova^dcrip). We may gather 
from. Dionysius (Perieg. 20, 21) that it 
continued among the later Greeks to 
dispute the ground with the more 
or^uaiy theory, which Herodotus here 
rejects that the Palus Mseotis and 


Scylax, Peripl. p. 73 ; Strabo, ii.’ p. 
168 ; Plin. H. K. iii. 1 ; Arrian, Peripl. 
P. E. p. 131 ; Ptolem. ii. 1 ; Dion vs. 
Perieg. 14 ; Mela, i. 3; Anon. Peripl. 
P. E. p. 133 ; Agathemer, ii. 6 ; Armen. 
Geogi*aph. § 16, &c.) Ptolemy with Ins 
usual accuracy, adds to it, that where 
the Tanais fails the boundary is the 
meridian produced thence northwards. 
In modeim times Europe has recovered 
a portion of what it thus lost to Asia, 
being extended eastward first to the 
Wolga, and more recently to the Ural 
' river. The question of the boundary 
line between Asia and Africa has been 
already treated (see Book ii. ch. 17, 
note 10). ’ * 

® Of the Libya here mentioned as 
a native woman we havo no other 
account.^ Andron of Halicarnas.sus 
made Libya, like Asia and Europe, a 
daughter of Oceanus (Pr. 1). Others 
derived the three names from three 
men, Europus, Asms, and Lihwus 
(Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 170). There 
was no uniform tradition on the sub- 
ject. 

® See vol. i. Essay i. p. 341, 342. 
This was the view of Lycophron 
(Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg, 370). 

1 The name of Europe is evidently 
taken from the Semitic word ereb (the 
Arabic gharb), the western” land 
sought for and colonized from Phoe- 
nicia. (See note! on Book ii. ch. 44.) 
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was so called after the Tyrian Europe,^ and before her time 
was nameless j like the other divisions. Bnt it is certain that 
Europe was an Asiatic, and never even set foot on the land 
which the Greeks now call Europe, only sailing from Phcenicia 
to Crete, and from Crete to Lycia* However, let us quit these 
matters. We shall ourselves continue to use the names® 
which custom sanctions. 

46. The Eusine sea, where Darius now went to war, has 


® According to Hegesippiis (Fr, 6) 
til ere were three Earopes— one a 
daughter of Ocean, another a Phcem- 
cian princess, the daughter of Agenor, 
and the third a native of Thrace, in 
search of whom Oadmns left Asia. 
He derives the name of Enrope from 
the last ; Hippias (Fr. 4) and Andron 
(1. s. c.) derive it from the first ; 
Herodotus and Eustathius from the 
second. (See Eust. ad Dion. Per. 1. s. c.) 

® The question of whence these 
names, two of which still continue in 
use, were really derived, is one of some 
interest. There are grounds for be- 
lieving Enrope and Asia to have origi- 
nally signified “ the west’' and ‘^tlie 
east ” respectively. Both are Semitic 
^ terms, and probably passed to the 
Greeks from the Phoenicians. Europe 
is the Hebrew 3^$;, the Assyrian ere6, 
the Greek, ’'EpeBos, the Arabic Gharb 
and Arab. It signifies setting,” the 
west, ” ‘‘ darkness.” Asia is from the 
Hebrew to' (whence to’is, “the east”), 
Assyrian azu, “ to rise,” or “ go forth.” 
It is an adjectival or participial form 
from this root (comp. 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 21) ; and thus signifies “ going 


forth,’ 


* rising,” or “ the east.” The 


Greeks first applied the title to that 
portion of the eastern continent which 
lay nearest them, and with which 
they became first acquainted — the 
coast of Asia Minor opposite the Cy- 
clacles; whence they extended it as 
their knowledge grew. Still it had al- 
ways a special application to the country 
about Ephesus. With regard to Libya, 
it is perhaps most probable that the 
Greeks first called the south or south- 
west wind AiiSa, because it brought 


moisture comp. AefjSco), and then 
when they found a land from which it 
blew, called that land Libya j not 
meaning the moist land,” which 
would be a misnomer, but “ the south- 
mm land.” The connexion with the 
Hebrew Lubwij (Dan. xi. 43 ; 

Nahum iii. 9), who are probably the 
modem Nubians (see Beechey’s Expe- 
dition, p. 58), is very doubtful. 

The derivation of the Latin term 
^‘Africa,” which we ^ise instead of 
Libya, is peculiarly obscure. Alexan- 
der Polybistor quotes a Jewish writer 
whom he calls Oleodemus, and appears 
to identify with the prophet Malachi, 
as deriving the word from Ep/ier, 
a grandson of Abraham and Keturah 
(Fr, 7; c£. Gen. xxv, 4). Josephus 
adopts the same view (Antiq. Jud. i. 
15). Leo suggests two derivations : 
one from the Aiubio root furaJc, Heb. 
pns, “ to break off, separate, rend 
asunder;” the other from a certain 
Arabian king Iphric or Iphricus, who 
was driven out of Asia by the Assy- 
rians. These accounts do not deserve 
much attention. Perhaps the term 
Afri was the real ethnic appellation of 
the tribe on whose coast the Cartha- 
ginians settled, and hence the Itomans 
formed the word Africa; or more 
probably it was a name which the 
Phoenician settlers gave to the natives, 
connected with the Hebrew root 
and meaning “ nomads,” or “ savages.” 
(Compare the terms Numidse and Nu- 
midia.) It is to be noted that the 
name was always applied e^ecially to 
the tract bordering upon Carthage. 
(Plin. H. N. V. 4 ; Mela, i. 7 j Agathe- 
mer, ii. 5 j Leo. Afnc. i 1, &c.) 
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nations dwelHng around it, with the one exception of tin 
Scythians, more unpolished than those of any other regior 
that we know of. For, setting aside Anacharsis'^ aud'^the 
Scythian people, there is not within this region a single 
nation which can be put forward as having anv claims \) 
wisdom, or which has produced a single person of anv hi«d,i 
repute. The Scythians indeed have in one respect, and that 
the very_ most important of all those that faU under man's 
control shown themselves wiser than any nation upon the 
face of the earth. Their customs otherwise are not such as I 
admire. The one thing of which I speak, is the contrivance 
whereby they make it impossible for the enemy who invades 
them to escape destruction, while they themselves are entirely 
ra of his reach, unless it please them to engage with him 
neither cities nor forts, and carrying Ith- dwelj” a 
mth them wherever they go ; accustomed, moreover, one and 
aU of them, to shoot from horseback and living not by 

oh! mMom tho 

' It was a fashion among the Greeks Se Fm^ ’'" m 'f 

to praise the simplioity and honS Freir^' “'f' P' W. 

of the nomade races, -who were less Fr 

oiriKzed than themselves. Homer had his disVint to mark 

done so in a passage which poSv “ ™eh views. 

referred tothese very Scythians; remains drs“edaf Wchlo^:" 

~ of a Scythlan h„r 

^schylns had commended them as ^ ^ 

»“ “■'i — 

Prom. Sol. Fr. 10. 
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tusbanclry but on tbeir cattle, their waggons the only houses 
that they possess,*^ how can they fail of being unconquerable, 
and unassailable even ? 

47. The nature of their country, and the rivers by which 
it is intersected, greatly favour this mode of resisting attacks. 
1 01 the land is level, well watered, and abounding in pasture; ® 
vliile the rivers which traverse it are almost equal in number 
to the canals of Egypt. Of these I shall only mention the 
most fa^mous and such as are navigable to some distance from 
the sea. They are, the Ister, which has five mouths;^ the 


J Oompsre tlie earlier description 
of .^sclijAig : — 

^KuOas .... . vo/xd^M, ot irXeKTuv CTfeXa? 
TTGCapa-toi vuova-'’ tor’ evKikXots oxo«f, 
€Kt]po\OK Tf^OKFlV k^iWTVfxivot. 

Prom. Vinct. l?34-'r36. 

Hippocrates, who visited Scythia a 
generation Ij^er than Herodotus, gave 
a Rimilar account, adding the fact 
that the Scytiian wagons were either 
four-wheeled or six-wheeled. (De Aere, 


Fig. 3. 

vehicles are from the works of Pallas 
(Figs, i and 2), and of Mr. Oliphant 
(Fig. 3). 

® The pastnre is now not good ex- 
cepting in the immediate vicinity of 
the rivers; otherwise the picture 
drawn of the country accords exactly 
with the accounts given by modem 
travellers. The exti'erne flatness of the 
whole region is especially noted. Be 
Hell speaks of the ‘‘ cheerless aspect of 
those vast plains, with nothing to vary 
their surface but the tumuli, and with 
no other boundaries than the sea,” 
(Travels, p. 38, E. T.) Dr. Clarke 
says, All the south of Russia, from 
the Dnieper to the Volga, and even to 
the territories of the ICirgissian and 
Thibet . Tartars (?), with all the north 
of the Crimea, is one fiat nncultivated 
desolate waste, forming, as it were, a 
series of those deserts bearing the 
name of steppes/* (Travels in Russia, 
i&c., p. 306.) 

® So Ephorus (Fr. 77), Arrian (Pe- 
ripl. P. E. p. 135), and the Anonymous 
Peripl. P. E. (p. 155) ; but Pliny (H. 
H. iv. 12) and Mela (ii. 7) mention six 
mouths, while Strabo (vii. p. 441) and 
SoHnus (c. 19) have seven. There 
would no doubt be perpetual changes. 
At present the number is but four. 


Fig. 1. 

at least is the case witk the modem 
Hogai and Kundure Tatars, who how- 
ever use also a sort of covered cart 


Fig. 2* 

(Figs. 2 and 3), not very unlike the 
caravans of our wealthy gypsies. The 
subjoined representations of Tatar 
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THE ISTEB. 


TjtbiB, tli6 Hypanis, the BorystheneSj the Panticapes, the 
Hypacyris, the Gerrhus, and the Tanais.^ The courses of 
these streams I shall now proceed to describe. 

48. The Ister is of all the rivers with which we are ac- 
quainted the mightiest. It never varies in height, but con- 
tinues at the same level summer and winter. Coiiiitiiig from 
the west it is the first of the Scythian rivers, and the reason 
of its being the greatest is, that it receives the waters of 
several tributaries. Now the tributaries which swell is flood 
are the following: first, on the side of Scythia, these five 
— ^the stream called by the Scythians Porata, and 1)y the 
Greeks Pyretus, the Tiarantus, the Ararus, the Najaris, and 
the Ordessus.^ The first-mentioned is a great stream, and 
is the easternmost of the tributaries. The Tiarantus is of 
less volume, and more to the west. The Ararus, Naparis, 
and Ordessus fall into the Ister between these two. All 
the above-mentioned are genuine Scythian rivijrs, and go 
to swell the current of the Ister. 

49. From the country of the Agathyrsi comes down another 
river, the Maris, ^ which empties itself into the same; and 
from the heights of Hsemus descend with a northern course 
three mighty streams/ the Atlas, the Auras, und the Tibisis, 

^ Eor the identification of tliese to Herodotus, or regarded as a tribu- 
rivers, see below, cbs. 51-57. tary of tbe Mari$. 

2 For the etymology of these names, ^ Mannert (G^ograph. vii. p. 8) pro- 

see the Appendix, Essay ii., * On the poses to readou fieyaKoi; and certainly 

Ethnography of the European Scyths.’ it is untrue to say that any great rwem 
With respect to the identification of descend from the northern skirts of 
the rivers, that the Porata is the Mount Hoemrs (the modern Balkan), 

would seem to be certain. Probably It is almost impossible to decide to 

the Tiarantus is the Aluia, in which which of the many small streams run- 

case the Ararus will be the Bereth, the ning from this mountain range the 

Naparis the Praova or Jalomnitzay names in Herodotus apply. TheScius, 

and the Ordessus the Arditch. (See however, which is no doubt the Oscius 

Niebuhr’s Scythia, page 39, E. T.) of Thucydides (ii. 96), and the CEscus 

The names Arditch and Befreth may of Pliny (Hist. Nat. iii. 26), may be 

be corruptions of the ancient appel- identified both from its name and 

lations. position with the Isker, The six rivers, 

3 This must certainly be the modern thereforo—the Atlas, Auras, Tibisis, 

Marosch^ a tributary of the PheisSf Athrys. Noes, and Artanes — have to be 
which runs with a oonrse almost due found between the Isk&r and the sea, 

west from the eastern Carpathians, They may be conjectured to represent 

through Transylvania into Hungary. the Talan, Brista, Kara Lorn, Jantra, 
The Theiss apparently was unknown Osma, and Vid. 
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and pour their waters into it. Thrace gives it three tribu- 
taries, the Athrys, the Noes, and the Artanes, which all pass 
through the country of the Crobyzian Thracians.® Another 
tributary is furnished by Pieonia, namely, the Scius; this 
river, rising near Mount Ehodope, forces its way through the 
chain of Hiemus,® and so reaches the Ister. From Illyria 
comes another stream, the Angrus, which has a course from 
south to north, and after watering the Triballian plain, falls 
into the Brongus, which falls into the Ister. So the Ister is 
augmented by these two streams, both considerable. Besides 
all these, the Ister receives also the waters of the Carpis® and 
the Alpis,® two rivers running in a northerly direction from the 
country above the Umbrians. For the Ister flows through 
the whole extent of Europe, rising in the country of the Celts“ 


® The Crobyzi are supposed to be a 
Slavic population, and tlie same men- 
tioned bv Strabo (vii. 461), and Pliny 
(iv. 12). The name is thought to be re- 
tained in the Krivitshi, a tribe of 
Russia. — [G, W.] 

® This is untrue. ibTo stream forces 
its way through this chain. The Scius 
(Islcer) rises on the northern hank of 
Hsemus, exactly opposite to the point 
where the range of Rhodope (Despato 
Dagli) branches out from it towards 
the south-east. From the two oppo- 
site angles made by Rhodope with 
HsBmus, spring the two streams of 
Hebras and Nestus. Hence it appears 
that Thucydides is more accurate than 
Herodotus, when he says of the Scius 
or Osoius, psT 5 ’ ovtos iK rod ^povs 
/cal b NecTTOS /cat b *^E0po$’ 

(ii. 96.) 

^ The Angrus is either the western 
3£orava or the Ihar, most probably the 
latter. The Brongus is the eastern 
or Bulgarian Iforcwa, The Triballian 
plain is thus the principality of 
Servia. 

® As Herodotus plunges deeper into 
the European continent, his know- 
ledge is less exact. He knows the fact 
that the Danube receives two great 
tributaries from the south (the Drave 
and the Save) in the upper part of its 


course, but he does not any longer 
know the true direction of the streams. 
Possibly also he conceives the rivers, 
of wh-ich he has heard the Umbrians 
tell as running northwards from the 
Alps above their country, to be iden- 
tical with the great tributaries where- 
of the dwellers on the middle Danube 
spoke. Thus the Carp is and the Alpis 
would represent, in one point of view, 
the Save and the Drave, in another, 
the Salza and the Inn (cf. Niebuhr’s 
Rom. Hist, vol. i. p. 142, E. T.) j or 
possibly, if we consider where he 
placed the sources of the Danube 
(near Pyrene), the Inn and the Rhine. 

® It is interesting to find in He- 
rodotus this first trace of the word 
Alp, by which, from the time of Poly- 
bius, the great European chain has 
been known. At the present day it 
is applied in the country itself, not to 
the high mountain tops, but to the 
green pastures on their slopes. It 
can hardly have been at any time the 
real name of a river. 

Tide supra, ii. 88. Aristotle’s 
knowledge did not greatly exceed 
that of Herodotus. He too made the 
Danube rise in Oeltica, and from 
Pyrene (Meteorolog. i. 13, p.350). He 
knew, however, that was a 

mcmikain* 



waters to swell the flood of the Ister, which thus increased 
becomes the mightiest of rivers ; for undoubtedly if we com- 
pare the stream of the Nile with the sbiyle stream of the Ister, 
we must give the preference to the Nile,® of which no tributary 
river, nor even rivulet, augments the volume. The Ister 
remains at the same level both summer and winter — owing 
to the Mowing reasons, as I believe. Dming the winter it 
runs at its natural height, or a very little higher, because in 
those countries there is scarcely any rain in winter, but con- 
stant snow. When summer comes, this snow, which is of 
p-eat depth, begins to melt, and flows into the Ister, which 
is swelled at that season, not only by this cause, but also by 
the rains, which are heavy and frequent at that part of the 
year. Thus the various streams which go to form the Ister 
are higher in summer than in winter, and just so much 
higher as the sun’s power and attraction are gi-eater ; so that 
these two causes counteract each other, and the effect is to 
produce a balance, whereby the Ister remains alw'ays at the 
same level.® 
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51. This, then, is one of the great Scythian rivers ; the 
next to it is the Tyras/ which rises from a great lake sepa- 
rating Scythia from the land of the Neuri, and runs with a 
southerly course to the sea. Grreeks dwell at the mouth of 
the river, who are called Tyritse.^ 

52. The third river is the Hypanis.^ This .stream rises 
within the limits of Scythia, and has its source in another 
vast lake, around which wild white horses graze. The lake is 
called, properly enough, the Mother of the Hypanis.'^ The 
Hypanis, rising here, during the distance otfive days’ navi- 
gation is a shallow stream, and the water sweet and pure; 
thence, however, to the sea, which is a distance of four days, 
it is exceedingly bitter. This change is caused by its receiving 
into it at that point a brook the waters of which are so bitter 
that, although it is but a tiny rivulet, it nevertheless taints 
the entire Hypanis, w^hich is a large stream among those of 
the second order. The source of this bitter spring is on the 
borders of the Scythian Husbandmen,® where they adjoin 

Steph. Byz. ad voc.), lay at the month 
of the Dmestr, on its right hank. 
(OpMnsa in Scylax, PeripL p. 70 j 
Tyras in the Anon. Peripl. Pont. E ax, 
p. (153.) It was a colony of the 
Milesians. (Anon. Peripl, 1. s. 0,) 
When the Goths (Getaa) conquered 
the region about this river, they re- 
ceived the name of Tyri-get®. (Strab. 
viL p. 442.) 

® The Hypanis is undoubtedly the 
Bogy a main tributary of the Dniepr. 
The marshes of Yolhynia, from which 
flow the feeders of the Bripety are in 
this direction ; but it is scarcely pos- 
sible that the Bog can at any time 
have flowed out of them. 

7 Compare below, ch. 86. 

® Herodotus appears to have pene- 
trated as far as this fonntain (infra, 
ch, 81) , no traces of which are to be 
found at the present day. The water 
of the Scythian rivers is brackish to 
a considerable distance from the sea, 
but there is now nothing peculiar in 
the water of the Hypanis. 


rams. It is not true that the rams 
of summer are heavier than those 
of winter in the basin which the 
Danube drains : rather the exact I’e- 
verse is the case. Were it othermse, 
the Danube, like the Nile, would over- 
flow in the summer ; for the evapora- 
ting power of the sun’s rays on the 
surface of a river in the latitude of 
the Danube is very trifling. 

The Tyras is the modem Dniestr 
(•= Danas-Ter), still called, according 
to Heeren (As. Nat. vol. ii. p. 257, 
note ®), the Tyml near its mouth. Its 
main stream does not rise from a lake, 
but one of its chief tributaries, the 
Beredy which rises near Zloczotv in Gal- 
licia, does flow from a small lake. 
There is also a largish lake on the 
Werezyscay near Lemhergy in the same 
country, which communicates with 
the main stream of the Dmestr, not 
far from its source. Heeren regards 
this as the lake of which Herodotus 
had heard. (As, Nat. 1, s. c.) 

^ A Greek town called Tyra^, and 
also Ophiusa (Plin. His. Nat. iv. 11 : 
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upon the AlaKonians ; and the place where it rises is called 
m the Scythic tongue which means in our 

language, “The. Sacred Ways.” The spring itself bears the 
same name. The Tyras and the Hypanis approach each 
other m the country of the Alazonian.s,i but afterwards 
separate, and leave a wide space between their streams. 

53. The fourth of the Scythian rivers is the Borysthenes.® 
Next to the Ister, it is the greatest of them all ; and, in mV 
judginent, it is the most productive river, not merolv in 
bcythia, but in the whole world,® excepting onlv the Nile 
with which no stream can possibly compare. It has udoV its 
banks the loveliest and most exceUent pasturages forVattle- 
it contams abundance of the most delicious fish; its water is 
most pleasant to the taste ; its stream is limpid, while all the 
other rivers near it are muddy ; the richest harvests sprinu 
up along its course, and where the ground is not sown the 
heaviest crops of grass ; while salt forms in gi-eat plentv 
about Its mouth without human aid,^ and large fish are taken in 


^ The etymology of this term is dis- 
cussed in the Appendix, Essay ii. ‘ On 

IT* 1 /» n ^ 


tlas Etlmography of tlie European 
Soyths.’ 

^ That is, between the 47th and 
48th parallels. The fact here noticed 
by Herodotus strongly proves his 
actual knowledge of the geography 
of ^ these countries. 

2 The Borysthenes is the Dniepr. It 
had got ^ the name as early as the 
compilation of the anonymous Peri- 
pius^Pont. Eux. (See p. 150.) 

2 Something of the same enthusiasm 
winch appears in the description of 
Herodotus breaks out also in modem 
travellers when they speak of the 
Duiep:*. » Among the rivers of South- 
ern Eussia,'' says Madame de Hell 
“the Eniepr claims one of the fore- 
most places, from the length of its 
course, the volume of its waters, and 
the deep bed which it has excavated 
tor Itself across the plains; but no- 
where does it present more charming 
pews than from the height I have 
just mentioned, and its vicinity. After 




having spread out to the breadth of 
nearly a league, it parts into a multi- 
tude of channels that wind tlmough 
forests of oaks, alders, poplars, and 
aspens, whose vigorous gmwth be- 
speaks the richness of a virgin soil, 
The groups of islands, capriciously 
breaking the surface of the wuteii 
have^ a melancholy beauty and a 
primitive character scarcely to be 
seen except in those vast ivildemcsses 
where man has left no traces of his 
presence. Nothing in our countrv at 
all resembles this land of landscape, 

'*•**/ my 

arnval at Doutchina I found an end- 
less source of delight in contempla- 

f Dio Ohrysostom notes the valne of 

the other Greeks and with the Scyths 
of the interior (Or. xsxyi. p. *4.3). 
The salines of Kinbum, at the eL 
tremity of the promontory which 
forms the southern shore of the limm 
oi the Dmepr, ace still of the greatest 
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it of tlie sort called Antaesex, without any prickly bones, and 
good for pickling.® Nor are these the whole of its marvels. 
As far inland as the place named Gerrhus, which is distant 
forty days’ voyage from the sea,® its course is known, and 
its direction is from north to south ; but above this no one 
has traced it, so as to say through what countries it flows. 
It enters the territory of the Scythian Husbandmen after 
running for some time across a desert region, and continues 
for ten days’ navigation to pass through the land which they 
inhabit. It is the only river besides the Nile the sources^ of 
which are unknown to me, as they are also (I believe) toiill 
the other Greeks. Not long before it reaches the sea the 
Borystlienes is joined by the Hypanis, which pours its waters 
into the same lake.’^ The land that lies between them, a 
narrow point like the beak of a ship,® is called Cape Hippo- 
laiis. Here is a temple dedicated to Ceres,® and opposite the 

importance to Eussia, and supply- 
vast tracts of the jnterior. (See Dr. 

Clarke’s Russia, Appendix, No. viir. 
p. 759.) 

® The sturgeon of the Dniepr have 
to this day a great reputation. Caviare 
(the rdpixos *AyraKa7ou of Atheiiseus) 
is made from the roes of these fish at 
Kherson and Nicolaef. For a scien- 
tific description of the sturgeon of the 
Dniepr, see Kirby’s Bridgewater Trea- 
tise, voL i. p. 107. 

® The Dniepr is navigable for barges 
all the way from Smolensko to its 
mouth, a distance of not less than 
1500 miles. The navigation* is indeed 
greatly impeded by the rapids below 
BhateHtioslav ; but still for a month 
or six weeks in the spring, at the time 
of the spring floods, they are passed 
by boats. (See Dr. Clarke’s Russia, 

App. VIII. p. 766 ; and ■ De Hell’s 
Travels, p. 20, E. T.) Herodotus does 
not seem to have been aware of the 
rapids, which may possibly have been 
produced by an elevation of the land 
since his time. (See Mm'chison’s 
Greology of Russia, vol, i. p. 573.) It 
is uncertain what distance he in- 
tended by a day’s voyage up the 
course of a river, but there seems to 


number forty in the text, as Matthise 
and Laroher suggest. 

The word in the Greek (e\os) is 
rather ‘‘marsh ” than “ lake,” and the 
limoM of the Dniepr is in point of fact 
so shallow as almost to deserve the 
name. “ In sunamer it has hardly six 
feet of water.” (Report of Russian 
Engineers ; Clarke, 1. s. c.) 

s This description, which is copied 
by Dio (Or. xxxvi. p. 437), and which 
would exactly suit the promontory of 
Kinhum, applies but ill to the land as 
it now Hes between the two rivers. 
Has the author’s memory played him 
false, or are we to suppose that the 
form of the land has changed since 
his time ? 

9 Or “Cyb^le,” for the reading is 
doubtful. Baiu’ gives Mr/rphs for 
AifjLTjrpos on the authority of many of 



the best MSS. j and among the coins 
found on the site of Olbia. the head 
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temple upon the Hypanis is the dwelling-place of the Boiys- 
thenites.^ But enough has been said of these streams. 

54. Next in succession comes the fifth river, called the 
Panticapes,^ -which has, like the Borysthenes, a course from 
noi-th to south, and rises from a lake,. The space between 
this river and the Borysthenes is occupied by the Scythians 
who are engaged in husbandry. After watering their country, 
the Pantieapes flows through Hylsa, and empties itself into 
the Borysthenes. 

55. The sixth stream is the Hypacyris, a river rising 
from a lake, and r-unning directly through the middle of the 
Nomadic Scythians. It falls into the sea, near the city of 


of CybM4, witb the well-known crown 
of towers, occurs frequently. (See 
Mionnet’s Description des Medailles, 
&c., Supplement, tom. ii. pp. 14-15.) 

^ Olbia, called also Borysthenes 
(supra, ck. 18, note ®), was on the 
western or right hank of the Hypanis, 
as sufficiently appears from this pas- 
sage. Its site is distinctly marked 
by moxmds and ruins, and has been 
placed beyond a doubt by the dis- 
covery of numerous coins and inscrip- 
tions. ^ (Clarke, pp. 614-623 ; Choix 
des Medailles Antiques d’Olbiopolis on 
Olbia, faisant partie du cabinet du 
Conseiller d’Etat De Blaramberg, 
Paris, 1822.) It is now called 8to- 
mogil, “the Hundred Mounds,’^ and 
lies about 12 miles below Hicolaef, on 
the opposite side of the Bog, 3 or 4 
miles from the junction of the Bog 
with the lifYKMi of the Dniepr. (De 
HeU, p. 34, E. T.) 

It is curious to find Olbia placed on 
the wrong bank of the Hypanis by 
Major Bennell in his great map of 
’Western Asia, published so late as 
1831. 

2 On the Pantieapes, see eh. 18, 
note. ^ This and the next two rivers 
defy identification with any existing 
stream. Great changes have probably 
occurred in the physical geography of 
Southern Eussia since the time of 
Herodotus. (Murchison’s Geology of 
Eussia, pp. 573-577.) The Dniepr in 


his time seems to have had a large 
delta, enclosed within the mouth 
which he know as the Boiysthenes, 
and that called by him the GcitIuis, 
though this latter can scarcely have 
parted from the main stream at so 
great a distance- from the sea as he 
imagined. It is ])ossibie tltat there 
have been great changes of level in 
Southern Eussia since his time, and 
the point of departure may perhaps 
have been as high as Krghw in iat. 
49“, as represented in the map pre- 
fixed to this volume ; but perhap.s it 
is more^ probable that tlio delta did 
not begin till about Kakofl-a, where 
the Borysthenes may have ‘throwm of 
a branch which passed into the Gulf 
of Perekop by Kalantchak (see Mur- 
chison, p. 574, note); or, finally, 
Herodotus may have been completely 
at fault, and the true Geirhus of his 
day may, like that of Ptolemy (iii. 5), 
have ^ really fallen into the Palus 
M^otis, being the modern Molotckina^ 
as Eennell supposes. (Geoffraphv of 
Herod, p. 71.) 

® This place is called Carcine by 
Pliny (H. H. iv. 12) and Mela fii. 1), 
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Carcinitis/ leaving Hylaea and the course of Achilles * to the 
right. 

56. The seventh river is the G-errhus, which is a branch 
thrown out by the Borysthenes at the point where the course 
of that stream first begins to be known, to wit, the region 
called by the same name as the stream itself, viz. Gerrhus. 
This liver on its passage towards the sea divides the eoimtry 
of the Nomadic from that of the Eoyal Scythe. It runs into 
the Hypacyris. 

57. The eighth river is the Tanais, a stream which has its 
som-ce, far up the country, in a lake of vast size,® and which 
empties itself into another still larger lake, the Palus Mseotis, 
whereby the country of the Eoyal Scythians is divided from 
that of the Sauromat®. The Tanais receives the waters of 
a tributary stream, called the Hyrgis.® 


Cliersonese (Plin. 1. s. o. ; Mel. 1. s. c., 
&c.), the modern Galf of Perekop! 
It does not appear to have been a 
Greek settlement. Perhaps it may 
have been^ a Cimmerian town, and 
have contained the Cymric Gaer in its 
first syllable. 

^ This is the modern Kosa Tendra 
and Kosa ^ Djarilgatch, a long and 
narrow strip of sandy beach extend- 
ing about SO miles from nearly oppo- 
site Kalantchalc to a point about 12 
miles south of the promontory of 
Kinhurn, and attached to the conti- 
nent only in the middle by an isthmus 
about 12 miles across. (8trabo vii. p. 
d45) and Eustathius (ad Dionys. 
Perieg. 306) compare it to a fillet, 
Piiny (H. N. iv. 12) and Mela (ii. 1) 
to a sword. It is carefully described 
by Strabo, Eustathius, and the anony- 
mous author of the Periplus, less 
accurately by Mela. Yarious accounts 
were given of the name. At the 
western extremity there was a grove 
sacred to Achilles (Strab, p. 440), or, 
according to others, to Hecate (Anon. 
Pe^ripl. P, E. p. 149). Maroianus Ca- 
pella placed here the tomb of Achilles 
(vi. p. 214), who was said by Alcaeus 
to have “ruled over Scythia” (Er. 49, 
Bergk.) The worship of Achilles 

TOE. III. 


was strongly affected by the Pontic 
Greeks. He had a temple in Olbia 
(Strab. 1. S. C.), on the coins of which 
his name is sometimes found (Mionnet, 
Supplement, tom. ii. p. 32),- another 
in the present Isle of Serpents 
(Anlan, PeripL P. Enx. p. 135) ; a 
thii'd on the Asiatic side of the Straits 
of Kertch, at' the narrowest point 
(Strab. xi. p. ^56) ; and, as some 
think, a fourth on a small island at 
the mouth of the Borysthenes, dedi- 
cated to him by the Olbiopolifces, (See 
Kohler’s Memoire sur les lies et la 
course consacrees a Achille j and 
comp. Dio Ohrysost, Or. xxxvi, p* 
439.) His head also appears occasion- 
ally on the coins of Chersonesus 
(Mionnet, ut supi-a, pp. 1 and 3) ; and 
in an inscription found at Olbia, and 
given accurately in Kohler’s Ee- 
marques sur un ouvrage, &c., p. 12, 
he is (apparently) entitled .“ Euler of 
the Pontus ” (nONTAPXHS). 

® The Tanais (the modern Von) 
rises from a small lake, the lake of 
Xvan^Ozero, in lafc. 54° 2'. long. 38° 3". 
The Volga fiows in part from the 
great lake of Onega. 

® Ther^ are no means of identify- 
mg thij r|ver4 Mr. Blakesley regards 
it as tk^ Sei^shy^ in which he finds 
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58. Such then are the rivers of chief note in Scythia. The 
grass which the land produces is more apt to generate gull in 
the beasts that feed on it than any other grass which is known 
to us, as plainly appears on the opening of their carcases. 

59. Thus abundantly are the Scythians provided w-ith the 
most important necessaries. Their- manners and cu.stom.H 
come now to be described. They worship only the foli«jwing 
gods, namely, Yesta, whom they reverence beyond all the 
rest, Jupiter, and Tellus, whom they consider to be the -aife 
of Jupiter ; and after these Apollo, Celestial Venus, Hercules, 
and Mars.^ These gods are worshipped by the whole nation ; 
the Eoyal Scythians offer sacrifice likewise to Neptune. In 
the Scythic tongue Vesta is caUed TaUti, Jupiter (very pro- 
perly, m my judgment) Papcem, Tellus Apia, Apollo (Etosyrug, 
Celestial Venus Artimpasa, and Neptune Thamtmasadas.^ 

ey use no images, altars, or temples, except in the worship 
01 Mars ; but in bis worship they do use them. 

some vestige of the ancient title.” 

I should be inclined rather to look on 
it as representing the Donetz, if an 7 
dependence could be placed on this 
part of our author’s geography. He 
calls it in another place the Syreis 
(infra, ch. 123.) 

^ The religion of the Scythians ap- 
pears by this account to have con- 
sisted chiefly in the worship of the 
elements. Jupiter (Fa^csus)^ while 
he was the father of the gods, was 
also perhaps the air; Vesta (Tahiti) 
was fire, Tellus (Apia) earth, Heptune 
(TJiamimasadas) water, Apollo (Oito- 
syrus) the sun, and celestial Venus 
(Artirr^asa) the ruoon. The supposed 
worship of Mars was probably the 
mere worship of the scymitar (cf. 

Grote’s Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 

323). What that of Hercules may 
have been it is impossible to deter- 

K “ which detei-minately fixes its 

Herodotus has no Soythian name for character. It has rather the anoear- 

anoe of a god of drinking. 

Representation « The probable etymolostv of i hose 
fh» in names is given in the Appendix, Essav 

tvT Tt "• f ‘ tlie Ethno^Lhrof thi 

Scythian Hercules, but there is i European Scyths,’ ^ ^ ^ 
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60. Tlie manner of their sacrifices is everywhere and in 
every case the same ; the victim stands with its two fore-feet 
bound together by a cord, and the person who is about to 
offer, taking his station behind the victim, gives the rope a 
pull, and thereby throw^s the animal down ; as it falls he 
invokes the god to whom he is offering ; after which he puts 
a noose round the animaFs neck, and, inserting a small stick, 
twists it round, and so strangles him. No fire is lighted, 
there is no consecration, and no pouring out of drink-offer- 
ings; but directly that the beast is strangled the sacrificer 
flays him, and then sets to work to boil the flesh. 

61. As Scythia, however, is utterly barren of firewood,® a 
plan has had to be contrived for boiling the flesh, which is 
the following. After flaying the beasts, they take out all the 
bones, and (if they possess such gear) put the flesh into 
boilers made in the country, which are very like the cauldrons 
of the Lesbians, except that they are of a much larger size ; 
then placing the bones of the animals beneath the cauldron, 
they set them alight, and so boil the meat.^® If they do not 
happen to possess a cauldron, they make the animal’s paunch 
hold the flesh, and pouring in at the same time a little water, 
lay the bones under and light them. The bones burn beauti- 
fully ; and the paunch easily contains all the flesh when it is 
stript from the bones, so that by this plan your ox is made to 
boil himself, and other victims also to do the like. When the 
meat is all cooked, the sacrificer offers a portion’ of the flesh 


® The scarcity of jSrewood: in the 
steppes gives rise to a number of 
onrions contrivances. In southern 
Russia, and also in Mongolia and 
Eastern Tartary, almost the only 
firing used is the dung of animals. 
This is carefully collected, dried in 
the sun, and in Russia made into 
little bricks, in Mongolia piled in its 
natural state about the tents. The 
Tatars call, this species of fuel argols; 
the Russians Jcirhitch. (Hue’s Voy- 
age dans la Taitarie, tom. i. p. 65 j 
Pallas, vol. i. p. 538 ; De Hell, pp. 41 
and 98.) 


A similar scarcity in Horthem 
Africa renders the dung of the camel 
so precious that on journeys a bag is 
placed under the animaFs tail to 
catch the fuel on which the evening 
meal depends. (Pacho’s Voyage dans 
la Marmorique, p. 180.) 

It may be gathered from EsJekiel 
(xxiv. 5) that a similar custom pre- 
vailed among the Jews. The bones of 
the yah are said to be used for fuel in 
Eastern Hepaul at the present day. 
(Hooker’s Hbtes of a Haturalist, vol. 
i.p.2ia.) 
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and of the entrails, by casting it on the ground before him. 
They sacrifice all sorts of cattle, but most commonly horses.^ 
62 . Such are the victims offered to the other gods, aiicl siicli 
is the mode in which they are sacrificed; but the rites paid 
to Mars are different. ■ In erery district, at the seat of govern- 
ment/ there stands a temple of this god, whereof the fallowing 
is a description. It is a pile ■ of brushwood, made of a vast 
quantity of fagots, in length and breadth three furlongs; in 
height somewhat less, ^ having a square platform upon the top, 
three sides of which are precipitous, while the fourth slopes so 
that men may walk up it. Each year a hundi-ed and fifty 
wagon-loads of brushwood are added to the pile, which sinks 
continually by reason of the rains. An antique iron sword 
is planted on the top of every such mound, and serves as the 
image of Mars : ^ yearly sacrifices of cattle and of horses are 
made to it, and more victims are offered thus than to all the 
rest of their gods. When prisoners are taken in war, out of 


* Vide supra, Book i. 216, where the 
same is related of the Massagetse. 
Horses have always abounded in the 
steppes, and perhaps in ancient times 
were more common than any other 
animal. In the province of Tchakar, 
north of the G-reat Wall, the emperor 
of China has, it is said, between 
400,000 and 500,000 horses. (Hue’s 
Voyage, tom. i. p. 67.) Be Hell esti- 
mates the horses of the Calmucks at 
from 250,000 to 300,000, their sheep 
at 1,000,000, but their kina only at 
180,000. (Travels, p. 241, E. T.) 

^ IVIr. Blakesley well observes (not. 
ad loc.) that the expression here used 
is scarcely appropriate to Scythia, 
where the people had no fixed abodes. 

^ These measures are utterly in- 
crodible. Wo gather from them that 
Herodotus had not seen any of these 
piles, but took the exaggerated ac- 
counts of certain mendacious Scy- 
thians. How a country 2^|'uA.os’ 
was to furnish such enormous piles of 
brushwood, he forgot to ask himself. 

In the Scythian tombs the wea- 
pons are usually of bronze j: but the 


sword in the great tomb at Kertch 
was of iron, so that Herodotus is per- 
haps not mistaken. 

® This custom is also ascribed to 
the Scythians by Lucian (Jov. Trag. 
§ 42, p. 275), Mela (ii. 1, sub. hii.), 
Solinus (c, 19), Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Protrept. iv. p. 40), and others. 
Hicesius ascribed it to the Sanromatm 
(Muller’s Pr. Hist. Gr. vol, iv. p. 429). 
Ammianus Marcellinus speaks of it as 
belonging to the Alani and Huns of, 
his own day (xxxi. 2). In the time of 
Attila, a sword, supposed to bo actu- 
ally one of these ancient Scythian 
weapons, was discovered by a chance 
(Prisons Panites, Pr. 8, p. 91 ; Jor- 
nandes de Bebus Geticis, c, 35, ad 
fin,), and made the object of 'worship. 
Genghis Khan, upon his elevation, re- 
peated the same observance, (ISTie- 
buhr’s Scythia, p. 46, E. TJ It is 
scarcely however to be called a 
Mongolio custom ; ” for it seems to 
have been common to most of the 
tribes which have wandered over the 
steppes. 
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every hundred men they sacrifice one, not however with the 
same rites as the cattle, but with different. Libations of wine 
are first poured upon their heads, after which they are slaugh- 
tered over a vessel ; the vessel is then carried up to the top of 
the pile, and the blood poured upon the scymitar. While this 
takes place at the top of the mound, below, by the side of the 
temple, the right hands and arms of the slaughtered prisoners 
are cut off, and tossed on high into the air. Then the other 
victims are slain, and those who have offered the sacrifice 
dej)art, leaving the hands and arms where they may chance 
to have fallen, and the bodies also, separate. 

63. Such are the observances of the Scythians with respect 
to sacrifice. They never use swine for the purpose, nor 
indeed is it their wont to breed them in any part of their 
country. 

64. In what concerns war, their customs are the following. 
The Scythian soldier drinks the blood of the first man he over- 
throws in battle. Whatever number he slays, he cuts off all 
their heads,® and carries them to the Idng ; since he is thus 
entitled to a share of the booty, whereto he forfeits all claim 
if he does not produce a head. In order to strip the skuU of 
its covering, he makes a cut round the head above the ears, 
and, laying hold of the scalp, shakes the skull out ; then with 
the rib of an ox he scrapes the scalp clean of flesh, and 
softening it by rubbing between the hands, uses it thenceforth 
as a napkin."^ The Scyth is proud of these scalps, and hangs 


® This custom of cutting off heads is 
common to many barbarous and semi- 
barbarons nations. In the Assyrian 
sculptures we frequently see decapi- 
tated corpses, and Assyrians carrying 
off the heads of their foes. (Layard’s 
Mneveh and Babylon, pp. 447, 456, 
&c.) According to Diodorus (xiv. 
115), the Gauls spent the whole of the 
day following on the , battle of the 
Allia in thus mutilating the dead. 
David hewing off the head of Goliah 
is a familiar instance. Herodotns fur- 
nishes another in the conduct which he 


ascribes to Artaphernes (vi. 30). In 
the East, the mutilation of fallen 
enemies is almost universal. Poseido- 
niuB of Apamea spoke of himself as an 
eye-witness of the practice in Gaul 
(Fr. 26) ; and Strabo calls it a general 
custom of the northern nations (iv. p. 
302). 

^ Hence the phrase 'tKvQitfrX 
fiaKTpoy (Hesyoh. ad voc. ; SophooL 
CBnom. ap. Athenseum. x. 18, p. 410) , 
and the verb a 7 ro(TKvBi(€iv, “ to scalp,” 
used by Athenseus and Euripides. 
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them from Ms bridle-rein; the greater the number of such 
napkins that a man can show, the more highly is he esteemed 
among them.® Many make themselves cloaks, like the 
capotes of our peasants, by sewing a quantity of these scalps 
together. Others flay the right arms of their dead enemies, 
and make of the skin, which is stripped off, with the nails 
hanging to it, a covering for their quivers. Xow the skin of 
a man is thick and glossy, and would in wliiteness surpass 
almost all other hides. Some even flay the entfre body of 
thefr enemy, and stretching it upon a fr-ame carry it about 
with them wherever they ride. Such are the Scythian customs 
with respect to scalps and skinSi 

65. The skulls of .their enemies, not indeed of all, but of 
thpse whom they most detest, they treat as follows. Having 
sawn off the portion below the eyebrows, and cleaned out the 
inside, they cover the outside with leather. When a man is 
poor, this is all that he does; but if he is rich, he also hues 
the inside with gold : in either case the skull is used as a 
drinking-cup.® They do the same with the skulls of their own 
kith and kin if they have been at feud with them, and have 
vanquished them in the presence of the king. When strangers 
whom they deem of any account come to visit them, these 
skulls are handed round, and the host teUs how that these 
were his relations who made war upon him, and how that he 
got the better of them ; all this being looked upon as proof of 
bravery. 

66, Once a year the governor of each district, at a set place 
in his own province, mingles a bowl of wine, of wMch all Sey- 
tMans have a right to drink by whom foes have been slain; 
while they who have slain no enemy are not allowed to taste 
of the bowl, but sit aloof in disgrace. No greater shame 
than this can happen to them. Such as have slain a very 

people (xKvii. 4) ; “Hostile 
every ^ I>i*ans will stake captivorma BellonEs Utant et Mai-ti, 

i,„ M^cdlinns relates the 5^“^^ 

sasae of the Scordisci, most probably 
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large number of foes, have two cups instead of one, and drink 
from both. 

67. Scythia has an abundance of soothsayers, who foretell 
the future by means of a number of willow wands. A large 
bundle of these wands is brought and laid on the ground. 
The soothsayer unties the bundle, and places each wand by 
itself, at the same time uttering his prophecy: then, while he is 
still speaking, he gathers the rods together again, and makes 
them up once more into a bundle. This mode of divination 
is of home growth in Scythia.^ The Enarees, or woman-like 
men,^ have another method which they say Venus taught 
them. It is done with the inner bark of the linden-tree. 
They take a piece of this bark, and, splitting it into three 
strips, keep twining the strips about their fingers, and un- 
twining them, while they prophesy. 

68. "Whenever the Scythian king falls sick, he sends for the 
three soothsayers of most renown at the time, who come and 
make trial of them art in the mode above described. Generally 


^ It was not, however, confined to 
Scythia. The Scoliast on Nicander 
(Theriaca, 613) observes that the Magi, 
as well as the Scythians, divine by 
means of a sta:fi of tamarisk-wood 
(Mayo I dh /cal 2Mat fLopiniycp fiavrev- 
ovrai and his statement with 

respect to the Magi is confirmed by a 
reference to Dino. There is also dis- 
tinct ailnsion to such a mode of divin- 
ation in Hosea (iv, 12) : “ My people 
ask counsel of their stocks, aind their 
staff declareth unto themy So Tacitus 
tells ns of the Germans : “ Sortium 
consnetudo simplex ; virgam, frugiferse 
arbori deoisam, in surculos ampntant, 
eosque, notis quibusdam discretes, 
Soper candidam vestem temei*^ ac for- 
tuito spargunt ; mox .... precatns 
Deos, ccelumque snspiciens, ter smgu^ 
los tollit ; snblatos secnndhm impres- 
sam ante notam interpretatur.” (Ger- 
man. c. 10.) Ammianus Marcellinus 
notes a similar practice among the 
Alani (xxxi. 2), and Saxo Grammaticus 
among the Slaves near the Baltic (Hist. 
Dan. xiv. p. 288). The superstition 


with respect to the number three 
appears in this last, as in so many 
other instances. (See Mr. Blakesley’s 
not. ad loc.) 

2 Vide supra, i. 105. The existence 
of this class of persons in Scythia, and 
the religious interpretation placed 
upon their physical infirmity, is wit- 
nessed to by Hippocrates (De Aere, 
Aqu^, et Locis, vi. § 106-109 ; see also 
Arist. Eth. vii. 7, § 6,) who calls them 
kvavdpius. This is probably the exact 
rendering of the Scythic word, which 
I should be inclined to derive from en 
(= a??-), the .negative (Greek and Zend 
an, Latin m- or ne, our un-), and oior 
(Lat. uw, Greek ^pa>s, ^p^^jv/ApTis), “a 
man.” This at least appears to me a 
more probable etymology than Mr. 
Blakesley’s of ’Ewxpees quasi 
v&nerei, Venus, according to Herodotns, 
was in Scythic *‘Artimpasa” (ch. 59). 

Beinegg says that a weakness like 
that here described is still found 
among the Hogai Tatars who inhabit 
this district. (Of. Adeltmg's Mithri* 
dates, L p* 472.) 
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they say that the king is ill, because such or such a person, 
mentioning his name, has sworn falsely by the royal hearth! 
This is the usual oath among the Scythians, whoii they wish 
to swear with very great solemnity. Then the man accused 
of having forsworn himself is arrested and brought before the 
king. The soothsayers tell him that by their art it is clear 
he has sworn a false oath by the royal hearth, and bo caused 
the fflness of the king— he denies the charge, protests that he 
has sworn no false oath, and loudly complains of the wrong 
done to him. Upon this the king sends, for sis new sooth- 
layers, who try the matter hy soothsaying. H they too lind 
)he man guilty of the offence, straightway he is beheaded liv 
hose who first accused him, and his goods are parted ainoim 
hem : if, on the contrary they acquit him, other soothsayers" 
md again others, are sent for, to try the case. Should the 
greater number decide in’ favour of the man’s innocence, then 
ney who first accused him forfeit their li^es. 

69. The mode of their execution is the followirm: a 
Tfl brushwood, and oxen are harness^.! to 
’ soothsayers, with their feet tied together, their hands 

ilth^St i ft ^^Seed, are thrust 

uto the midst of the brushwood ; finahy the wood is set alight, 

e oxen, being startled, are made to rush off with the 

rTlTft 5?^'“ soothsayers 

re both consumed together, hut sometimes the pole of the 

^agon IS burnt through, and the oxen escape with a scorch- 

rg. Divmers-lying diviners, they caU them-^ buSt 

eaie not to let any of his sons survive : ^ aU the male 
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offspring are slam with the father^ only the females feeing 
allowed to live* 

70. Oaths among the Scyths are accompanied with the 
following ceremonies : a large earthen bowl is filled with wine, 
and the parties to the oath, wounding themselves slightly with 
a Imife or an awl, drop some of their blood into the wine; then 
they plunge into the mixture a scymitar, some arrows, a 
battle-axe, and a javelin,^ all the while repeating prayers ; 
lastly the two contracting parties drink each a draught from 
the feowi, as do also the chief men among their followers.^ 

71. The tombs of their kings are in the land of the Gerrhi, 


" Besides the bow, which was the 
commonest weapon of the Scythians 
(ch. 46), and the short spear or javelin, 
which was also in general use among 
them (see ch. 3, note**), the scymitar 
and the battle-axe were no donht 
known in the country, but they must 
have been compamtively rare. The 
royal tomb at Kertch contained a 
scymitar or short sword very much 
resembling the Persian (see note on 
Book vii. ch. 61) j but the Scyths re- 
presented on the vessels found in it 
had nothing but javelins and bows. 
Ho representation in European Scythia 
distinctly shows the battle-axe to have 
been one of their weapons, but its 
common adoption on the coins of ( )lbia 
(Sestini, Lettere e Dissertazioni, Con- 
tinuaz. vol. iv. pi. ii., and supra, ch. 
18, note ^) together with the bow and 
bow-oase, is a probable indication of 
its use among the Scyths of that neigh- 
bourhood. 

® Lucian (Toxaris, xxxvii.) and Pom- 
ponius Mela (ii. i. 120) give 3 similar 
account of the Scythian method of 
pledging faith. It resembles closely 
the Tatar mode, which has been thus 
described : — 

‘ * Si amicitiam vel foedus cum sui vel 
alieni generis populis faoiunt, in oon- 
spectum Solis prodeunt, eumque ado- 
rant. Turn poculum vino plenum in 
aerem jaoiunt, atque quisque eorum 
ex hoc pooulo bibit. Turn eductis 
gladiis B© ipsos in quMam corporis 


parte vulnerant, donee sanguis pro- 
fiuit. Turn quisque eorum alterius 
sanguinem potab; quo facto foedus 
inter eos ictum est.” (Abn Bolef 
Misaris hen Mohulhal de itinere 
Asiatico commentarium, ed K. de 
Schldzer, Berolin. 1845, p. 33.) 

Modified forms of the same cere- 
mony are ascribed to the Lydians and 
Medes by Herodotus (i. 74), and to 
the Armenians and Iberians by Taci- 
tus (Ann. xii. 47) . The Arab practice 
(iii. 8) is somewhat different. In 
Southern Africa a custom very like 
the Scythian prevails: — the 
Kasendi, or contract of friendship,’' 
says Dr. Livingstone, *Hhe hands of 
the pai*fcies are joined ; small incisions 
are made in the clasped hands, on the 
pits of the stomach of each, and on 
the right cheeks and foreheads. A 
small quantity of blood is taken from 
these points by means of a stalk of 
grass. The blood from one person is 
put into a pot of beer, and that of 
the second into another j each then 
drinks the other’s blood, and they are 
supposed to become perpetual friends 
and relations," (Travels, ch. xxir. p. 
488.) Sir S, Baker himself, in the 
territories of Eionga, an African chief, 
exchanged blood with him." The 
ceremony consisted in drawing blood 
from the arm of each, and each taking 
a drop < 3 i the other's blood on his 
tongue. (See Times newspaper of 
Dec. 9, 1S7S*) 



wHat is called an Egyptian arch, each 
projecting a little beyond the last, 
till the aperture becomes bo small, 
that a single stone can close it. (See 
the “Section of a tomb represented 
on p. 60.) There is sometimes a 
se^nd or false roof of wood below 
this. The tomb, from w'Mch the sub- 
joined plan and section are taken 
was opened at Kertch (the ancient 
Fantioapaenm) about thirty years 
ago. It appeared to bo that of a 
fecythian king, and answered in most 
^speots to the description given bv 
Herodotus. The tumulus which con. 
tamed it was 165 feet in diameter 
tormed partly of earth and mrtly of 
rough stones. In the centre was ft 
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who dwell at the point where the Borjsthenes is first navigahle. 
Here, when the king dies, they dig a gi-ave, wlticli is Kijiiare in 
shape, and of great size. When it is ready, tiny tak«,* the 
king’s corpse, and, having opened the belly,' and deaiied out 
the inside, fiU^ the cavity with a preparation of chopped 
eyperiis, frankincense, parsley-seed, and anise-seed, after 
which they sew up the opening, enclose the Iwdy in wax, 
and, placing it on a wagon, carry it about through all the 
different tribes. ^ On this procession each tribe, when it rt'ceives 
the corpse, imitates the example which is first set ).>y the 
Eoyal Scythians: every man chops off a piece of Ins ear, 
crops his hair close,’ makes a cut all round his arm, lacerates 
his forehead and his nose, and thrusts an arrow through his 
left hand. Then they who have the care of the corpse carry 
it with them to another of the tribes which are under the 
Scythian rule, followed by those whom they first visited. On 
completing the circuit of all the tribes under their sway, they 
find themselves in the country of the Gerrhi, who are th'e most 
remote of all, and so they come to the tombs of the kiims. 
There the body of the dead king is laid in the grave prepared 
for it, stretched upon a mattress ; ® spears are fixed in the 
ground on either side of the corpse, and beams stretched 
across above it to form a roof, which is covered with a thatch- 
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ing of ozier twigs.® In tlie open space around the body of the 
king they bury one of his concubines, first killing her by 

sepTilcliral chamber 15 feet by 14, with bones of a female {6), and among 
a^ostibnle (A) about 6 feet sqnare, them a diadem and other ornaments in 
Both were bnilt of hewn stones 3 feet gold and eleotmm, showing that she 
long and % feet high, The Testibnl© was the qneen ; secondly, the bones of 
wa.s empty, blit the chamber contained an attendant (I), and thirdly, in an 
a number of most cmions relics. The excavation in one comer, the bones of 
chief place was occupied by a large ahorse (H). There were also found 

sarcophagus of yew wood, divided into arranged along the wall, a number of 

two compartments, in one of which (B) arrow-heads ( J) , two spear-heads (K), 

lay a skeleton of unusual size, shown a vase in electrum (L), beautifully 

by its ornaments — especially a golden cliased (see the next note and compare 

ci’owm or jnitra — to be that of a king — woodcut in note ® on ch. 8), two silver 

while in the other (BE) were a golden vases (MM), containing drinking-cups, 

shield, an iron sword, with a hilt richly four amphorm in earthenware (N), 

ornamented and plated with gold, a which had held Thasian wine, a large 

w'hip, the remains of a bow and bow- bronze vase (0), several drinking-cups, 

case, and five small statuettes. By the and three large bronze cauldrons (D) 

side of the sarcdphagus, in the ‘‘open containing mutton bones. There was 

space ’’ of the tomb were, first, the sufiicient evidence to show that suits 
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strangling, and also his cupbearer, his cook, his gi’ooin, bu'f 
lacquej, his messenger, some of his horses, firstlings of all hi? 


of clothes had been hung from the 
walls, and even fragments of musical 
instruments were discovered, proving 
that all the king’s tastes had been 
taken into account. 

It must be confessed that the tomb 
above described belongs to a later era 
than our author, probably to about b.c, 
400-350 ; and that there are abundant 
traces of Greek influence in the fnimi- 
niture and ornaments of the place. 
Still the general ideas are purely 
Scythie, and there can be little doubt 
that the tomb belongs to one of those 
native kings who from b.c, 438 to B.c. 
304 held the Greeks of Panticapssum 
in subjection (Clinton, P, H. vol. ii. 
App. ch. 13). Greek ideas had appa- 
rently modified the old barbarism, so 
far as to reduce the number of victims 
at a king’s death from six to two, and 
Greek skill had improved the method 
of constructing a tomb ; but otherwise 
the description of Herodotus accords 
almost exactly with the modern dis- 
covery. There is not indeed such an 
abundance of gold as he describes, and 


there arc implemeiiti both In silver 
and bronze I fmt hero we may eltln*!* 
corisiclor that time hiiti broiiglit about 
a change, or (more probably) tliat oiir 
author indulged in favourite i‘Xag. 
geration (see introcinctory Essay, eh, 
hi. pp. 97, 98). The accmii|iniiying 
plan and section are taken from the 
magnificent work of Dubois. (V(n*ag<« 
autour fill Caiicase, Atlas^ 
Ste, Pi xvni.) 

Many other tembs more or less re- 
sembling this have lieen fciiHid at di'f- 
ferent times in various parts of 
and Tartary. The ornaments are gene- 
rally of silver and gold, the weapons 
of bronze, and horses are usually buried, 
with the chief. In the second volume 
of the Arehmologia (Art. xxxiii.) a de- 
scription is given of a baiTow opimed 
by the Eussian authorities, wliieh con- 
tained the skeletons of a man, a 
woman, and a horse, with weapnin,, 
and many rich ornatnenrs. I’he Imi 
man remains wan-e laid oii .sheets id 
pure gold, and covered with similar 
sheets; the entire weight of the four 






^ The Kertch tomb above described 
contained eight drinking caps in silver, 
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other possessions,^ and some golden cups;® for they use 
neither silver nor brass. After this they set to work, and 
raise a vast mound above the grave, aU of them vying Tsith 
each other and seeking to make it as tall as possible. 


sheets being 401bs. The ornaments 
were some of them set with rnMes and 
emetalciH. 

The thirtieth volume of the Axchm- 
ologia TOntains another descriprion of 
a similar tomb (Art. xxi.). This was 
near Astexwbad, and was opened by 
the Bey in 1841. It contained human 
and horses’ bones ; heads of spears, 
axes, and maces, foi’ks, rods, &c., all 
of bronze, a vase and enp of pale yel- 
low stone ; two mutilated female 
figures; and a number of utensils in 
gold. These were a goblet weighing 
36 ounces ; a lamp (70 oz.) ; a pot 
(11 oz.) ; and two small trumpets. A 
portion of the contents was commonly 
i*eportcd to have been secreted by the 
Bey. 

The excavations of Dr. MTlierson in 
the neighbourhood of Kertch in 1856 
were curious, but produced no very 
important results, as far as Scythian 
antiquity is concerned. He found the 
burial of the horse common, not only in 
Scythic, but in much later times. The 
great shaft, which he believed to be 
the burial-place of a Scythian king, 
and to which he assigned the date of 
about B.c. 600, appears to me to con- 
tain traces of Roman influence, and 
therefore to be later than the time of 
Pompey. (See his Antiquities of 
Kertch, London, 1857.) 

A tomb closely answering to the de- 
scription of Herodotus is said to have 
been opened very recently near Alex- 
andropol, in the province of Ekateri- 
noslav (MTherson, p. 86), but I have 
been unable to obtain any account of 
it. 

^ A very similar custom stiU prevails 
in Mongolia and in Africa. “ Pour 
dire toute la verity sur le compte des 
Tartares,” says M, Hue, “nous devons 
a j outer, que leurs rois usent parfois 
d’un systeme de sepulture qui est le 
comble de 1’ extravagance et de la bar- 
barie : on transport© le royal cadavre 
dans un vaste edifice construit en 


briques, et omS de nombreases statues 
en pierre, representant des hommes^ 
des lions, des 4Mphants, des feigres, at 
diveiB sajets de la myfchologie boaddh- 
ique, Avec Tilinstre defunt, on en- 
terre dans un large caveau, place an 
centre du bitiment, de grosses sommes 
d* 0 T et d^argent, des habits royaux, 
des pierres pr<^cieuses, enfin tout ce 
dont il pcnirra avoir hesoin dans xme 
autre vie. Ges enteirements mons- 
trueux content quelquefois la vie d wi 
grand nombre d'esclaves. On prend 
des enfants de I'un et de Fautre sexe, 
remarquablea par ieur beaiite, et on 
leur fait avaler du mercure jusqu’^ ce 
qiFils soient suffoques ; de cette ina- 
niere, ils conservent, dit-on, lafraicheur 
et le coloris de ieur visage, an point de 
paraitre encore vivaiits. Ces mal- 
heureuses victimes sont plac^es dehont, 
auiour du cadavre de leur inattre, con- 
tinuant en quelque sorte de 1© servir 
comme pendant sa vie. Elies tiennent 
dans lours mains la pipe, F^ventail, la 
petite fiole de tabac h priser, et tons 
les autres colifichets des raajestes Tar- 
tares.*' (Voyage dans la Tartarie, pp. 
115-6.) 

Sir S. Baker thus describes the 
funeral rites of certain African tribes, 
at the burial of their kings: — “A 
large pit is dug in which some of the 
deceased king’s wives are put, and 
the corpse is lowered down till it rests 
on their knees. Then there is a raid 
on some neighbouring villages, and 
the people captured are brought to 
the brink of the pit, where their arms 
and legs are broken, and in this muti- 
lated condition they are thrown down 
to the corpse beneath. Then the earth 
is piled upon them, the people stamp 
it down upon this mass of writhing 
hurnanity, and the horrid rites are 
completed’ — (Speech of Sir S. Baker 
before the Geographical Society, Dec. 
8, 1873.) 



— 


a second tomb 
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the beUy and quarters, the legs dangling in mid-air; each 
horse is furnished mth a bit and bridle, which latter is 
stretched out in front of the horse, and fastened to a peg.® 
The fifty strangled youths are then mounted severally on the 
fifty horses. To effect this, a second stake is passed through 
their bodies along the course of the spine to the neck ; the 
lower end of which projects from the body, and is fixed into 
a socket, made in the stake that runs lengthwise down the 
horse. The fifty riders are thus ranged in a circle round the 
tomb, and so left. 

73. Such, then, is the mode in which the kings are buried ; 
as for the people, when any one dies, his nearest of kin lay 
him upon a wagon and take him round to all his friends in 
succession : each receives them in turn and entertains them 
with a banquet, whereat the dead man is served with a portion 
of all that is set before the others ; this is done for forty days, 
at the end of which time the burial takes place. After the 
bui-ial, those engaged in it have to purify themselves, which 
they do in the following way. Pirst they well soap and wash 
their heads ; then, in order to cleanse their bodies, they act 
as follows : they make a booth by fixing in the ground three 


® Tiie practice of impaling horses 
seems to have ceased in these regions. 
It was found, however, among the 
Tatars so late as the 14th century. See 
the passage quoted by Mr. Blakesley 
from Ibn Matnta, the Arabian traveller 
(not. ad loc.) . In Patagonia a practice 
very like the Scythian prevails. There 
“ the favourite horse of the deceased is 
killed at the grave. When dead it is 
skinned and stuffed, then supported by 
sticks (or set up) on its legs, with the 
head propped up as if looking at the 
grave. Sometimes more horses than 
one ai-e killed. At the funeral of a 
cacique four horses are sacrificed, and 
one is set up at each comer of the . 
burial-place.” (Pitzroy’s Narrative of 
the Beagle, vol. ii. p. 155). 

The slaughter and burial of the horse 
with its owner was ‘^common to the 
Germans (Tacit. Germ. 27), the Tschuds 


of the Altai (Ledebour, Keise, i. 231), 
the Tartars of the Crimea (Lindner, p, 
92), the Celtic tribes in Gaul and Bri- 
tain ; the Franks, as evidenced in 
Childerio s grave ; the Saxons, as proved 
by constant excavation ; and the Norse- 
men, as we read in all the Norse Sagas, 
and find in innumerable Norse graves. 
It was common also to the Slavonic 
nations ; to the Buss in the 10th cen- 
tury (see Frahn’s edition of Ibn Fozlan’s 
travels, pp. 104, 105) ; to the Lithu- 
anians, Letts, Wends, and the Fgrian 
population of the Finns.” (Mr. Kemble 
in Dr. M'Pherson’s Kertch, pp. 77, 78.) 

A horse was killed and interred with 
the owner so late as 1781. (See the 
acoount of the funeral of Frederic 
Casimir, Commander of Lori-aine, in 
the Mheinischer A^tiquofrvm, 1 Abtheil, 

1 Band, p. 206.) , 



SCYTHIAN VAPOUB-BATH. 
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them woollen felts, which they arrange so as to lit as close as 
possible : inside the booth a dish is placed upon tin* gi-ound, 
into which they put a number of red-hot stones, and then add 
some hemp-seed. 

^ 74 . Hemp grows in Scythia ; it is vei^ like flax ; only that 
it is a much coarser and taller plant : some grows wild about 
the country, some is produced by cultivation : ® the Thracians 
make garments of it which closely resemble linen ; so much so, 
indeed, th^ if a person has never seen hemp he is sure to think 
they are linen, and if he has, unless he is very exiierienced 
in such matters, he will not know of which material they are. 

75 . The Sc3djhians, as I said, take some of this hemp-seed, 
and, creeping under the felt coverings, throw it upon the red- 
hot stones j immediately it smokes, and gives out such a 
vapour as no Grecian vapour-bath can exceed ; the Sci-th.s. 
delighted, shout for joy, and this vapour serves them instead 
of a water-hath ; ® for they never by any chauco wash their 
bodies with water. Their women make a mixture of cypress, 

" Here we see tent-making in its in- rather than an ozier framnvork n. 
f of the wandering Niebuhr supjjnscs ? (Ge(.»raiihv of 

tribes of the steppes, whetherOalmuoks Scythia, E T ii 47 1 ^ 

i4''nritrrnrLwf"-‘^ 

borate eonstruotiou. These lihitkas, as some importance ainon<t the exports of 
the Bnssi^s call them, are oiroular; Sontheni Enssia, liein^ brmn'ht film, 
they aae at bottom cylindrical, with a the north b^ water.ea“riaer It wo 

-Sr- .isiKs t; 

3H3/t6ncll is still Isit. FurtllGr sontll in 6 4. * . 

found the Kurds hsing a method almost tiont;^ Zltf TA’Zl’ 


as simple as that here mentioned by 
Herodotus;— » They place" he says, 
“two long bent poles transversely, 
las tea them at the centre above, and 
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Chap* 73-76. ABHORBENCE OF FOBEIGK GUSTOMa 

cedar, and frankincense wood, which they pound into a paste 
upon a rough piece of stone, adding a little water to it. With * 
this substance, which is of a thick consistency, they plaster 
their faces all over, and indeed their whole bodies. A sweet 
odour is thereby imparted to them, and when they take off 
the plaster on the day following, their skin is clean and 
glossy. 

76 . The Scythians have an extreme hatred of all foreign 
customs, particularly of those in use among the Greeks, as 
the instances of Anacharsis, and, more lately, of Scylas, have 
fully shown. The former, after he had travelled over a great 
portion of the world, and displayed wherever he went many 
proofs of wisdom, as he sailed through the Hellespont on his 
return to Scythia, touched at Oyzicus.® There he found the 
inhabitants celebrating with much pomp and magnificence a 
festival to the Mother of the Gods,^ and was himself induced 
to make a vow to the goddess, whereby he engaged, if he got 
back safe and sound to his home, that he would give her a 
festival and a night-procession in all respects like those which 
he had seen in Cyzicus. When, therefore, he arrived in 
Scythia, he betook himself to the district called the Wood- 
land,^^ which lies opposite the Course of Achilles, and is 
covered with trees of all manner of different kinds, and 
there went through all the sacred rites with the tabour in 
his hand, and the images tied to him.^^ While thus employed, 
he was noticed by one of the Scythians, who went and told 
Idng Saulius what he had seen. Then king Saulius came in 
person, and when he perceived what Anacharsis was about, he 

^ For the site of Cyzicus see note on 
Book vi. ch. 33. 

^ Cybele or Rhea, whose worship 
(common throughout Asia) passed from 
the Phrygians to the Ionian Greeks, 
and thence to their colonies, among 
which were Cyzicus and Olbia. (Vide 
supra, ch. 53.) 

Vide supra, chs. 18, 19, and 64. 

11 The use of the tahour in the wor- 
ship of Rhea is noticed by Apollonius 
Rhodius : — 


^ pofiptp KUi Tviravfft retrjv tAacTKovrat, 

(Argonaut, i. 1139.) 

Euripides ascribes the invention of the 
instrument to Bacchus and Rhea 
(Baoch. 69.) Polybius, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Clement of Alex- 
andria, allude to the images, which 
seem to have been small figures hung 
around the neck. They wei’e called 
iirpoarr7{6i$ia, (See Polyb. xxii, 20 j 
Dion. Hal. ii. 19 ; Clem. AL Protrept. 
vol. i. t).. 20.V 
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shot at him with an arrow and killed him.^ To this day, if 
70U ask the Scjths about Anacharsis, they pretend ignorance 
of him, because of his Grecian travels and adoption of the 
customs of foreigners, I learnt, however, from Timnes, the 
steward^ of Ai'ia]3ithes, that Anacharsis was paternal uncle to 
the Scythian king Idanthyrsus, being the son of Gniirus, who 
was the son of Lycus and the grandson of Spargapitlies, If 
Anacharsis were really of this house, it must have been by 
his own brother that he was slain, for Idanthyrsus was a son 
of the Saulius who put Anacharsis to death. ^ 

77. I have heard, however, another tale, very different from 
this, which is told by the Peloponnesians : they say, that 
Anacharsis was sent by the king of the Seyths to make 
acquaintance with Greece— that he went, and on Ms return 
home reported, that the Greeks were all occupied in the 
pursuit of every kind of knowledge, except the Lacedaemonians ; 


^Diogenes Laertius says tliat there 
were two accounts of the death of 
Anacharsis — one that he was killed 
while celebrating a festival, another 
(which he prefers) that he was shot 
by his brother while engaged in hunt- 
ing. He calls his brother, Caduidas 
(Vit. Anach. i. § 101-2). 

2 The Greek word (ivlrpoxos) might 
mean “ Begent.” But it is unlikely 
that Herodotus could have conversed 
with a man who had been regent for 
the father of Scylas, his own contem- 
porary. A steward or man of business 
employed by Ariapithes need not have 
been much older than Herodotus him- 
self. ^ (See Niebuhr’s Scythia, p, 38, 
note *. E. T.) Mr. Blakesley’s conjec- 
ture that Timnes was a functionary 
representing tlio interests of the bar- 
barian sovereign at the factory which 
was the centre of the commercial 
dealings between the merchants and 
the natives,” i.e. at Olbia, is not im. 
probable. 

Herodotus is the earliest writer 
who mentions Anacharsis. There is 
no sufficient reason to doubt the fact 
of his travels, although what Hero- 
dotus here relates of his family history 


is very difficult to reconcile witli their 
supposed date. According to Sosierates 
(Fr. 15) he was at Athens in B.c. 592, 
almost SO years before the date of Iiis 
nephew’s contest wdtli Darius., But 
the chronology of Sosierates is too 
jDretentious to be depended on. Dio- 
genes Laertius (i. 101) tells iis that 
the mother of Anacharsis was a Greek, 
wdiich would account for his Greek 
leanings — for his comparative refine- 
ment and wish to travel. That the 
Scythian kings married Greeks we 
learn by the case of Ariapithes (infra, 
ch. 78). We may doubt whether Ana- 
chai'sis deserved the compliment of 
being reckoned among the Seven 
Sages (Ephor. Fr. 101; Nic. Dam. 
Fr. 123. Comp, Hermipp. Fr. 17 and 
Dicmarch. Fr. 28) ; but we may pro- 
perly regard him as an inteiligent 
half-caste, who made a very favourable 
impression on the Greeks of his day, 
an imx)ression the more remaikabie, as 
the Greeks were not usually very 
liberal in their estimate of foreigners. 
The anecdotes in Diogenes Laertius 
(i. § 103-5) do not show much more 
than tolerable shrewdness. 


Chap. 76-78. 
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TALE OE SCYLAS. 

who, howeyer, alone knew how to conyerse sensibly. A silly 
tale this', which the Greeks have inyented for their amuse- 
ment ! There is no doubt that Anacharsis suffered death in the 
mode already related, on account of his attachment to foreign 
customs, and the intercourse which he held with the Greeks. 

78. Scylas, likewise, the son of Ariajnthes, many years 
later, met with almost the very same fate. Ariapithes, the 
Scythian king, had seyeral sons, among them this Scylas, 
who was the child, not of a natiye Scyth, but of a woman of 
Istria."^ Bred up by her, Scylas gained an acquaintance 
with the Greek language and letters. Some time afterwards, 
Ariapithes was treacherously slain by Spargapithes, king of 
the Agathyrsi ; whereupon Scylas succeeded to the throne, 
and married one of his father’s wiyes,^ a woman named Opoea. 
This Opoea was a Scythian by birth, and had brought Aria- 
pithes a son called Oricus. Now when Scylas found himself 
king of Scythia, as he disliked the Scythic mode of life, and 
was attached, by his bringing up, to the manners of the 
Greeks, he made it his usual practice, whenever he came with 
his army to the town of the Borysthenites,® who, according to 
their own account, are colonists of the Milesians, — he made 
it his practice, I say, to leave the army before the city, and, 
having entered within the walls by himself, and carefully 
closed the gates, ^ to exchange his Scythian dress for Grecian 


^ It appears from tliis passage that 
the native princes of Western Scythia 
exercised nearly the same authority in 
Olbia that their brethren in the East 
enjoyed over PanticapmTim and Theo- 
dosia. The Scythian dynasty of the 
Lenconidm, which bore sway in the 
country on either side of the straits of 
Yeni-kaleh, from about B.c. 438 to B.c. 
304 had a qualified dominion in the 
Greek town of which they did not 
claim to be kings, but only rulers. (See 
the formula common in the inscrip- 
tions of Kertch, . . . BoffTrdpov 

Kal 0eoSo(r(7}Sj Kal 0acnXe6ovros SivScSy, 
Kal MaiTCii/, K. T, X. Dubois, 4®® Serie, PL 
26 j KdhlePs Remarques, p. 19, &c.) 


^ istna, ister, or istropoiis, at the 
mouth of the Danube or Ister, was a 
colony of the Milesians, founded about 
the time of the Cimmerian invasion of 
Asia Minor. (Peripl. Pont. Eiix. p. 
157.) Its name remains in the modern 
Wisterl (vide supra, note ^ on Book ii. 
33), but its site was probably nearer 
to Kostendje. 

® Compare Adonijah’s request to be 
given one of Ms father’s (David’s) 
wives- (1 Kings ii. 17-25). Such 
marriages were forbidden by the Jew- 
ish law (Lev. xviii. 8, &c.), but they 
were no doubt common among other 
nations. 

Olbia (vide supra, ch. 53, note.) 
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semtations^ of it npon the remaizis 
loiina at Kerteh and elsewhere, not to 
haye differed greatly from that of their 


SCYLAS INITIATED IN THE BACCHIC RITES. Book IY. 


garments, and in this attire to walk about the forum, without 
guards or retinue. The Borysthenites kept watch at the gates, 
that no Scythian might see the king thus apparelled, Scylas, 
meanwhile, lived exactly as the Greeks, and even offered 
sacrifices to the gods according to the Grecian rites. In this 
way he would pass a month, or more, with the Borysthenites, 
after which he would clothe himself again in his Scjihian 
di-ess,® and so take his departure. This he did repeatedly, 
and even built himself a house in Borysthenes,® and married 
a wife there who was a native of the place. 

79. But when the time came that was ordained to bring 

The position of Scylas in Olbia was 
perhaps not quite on a par with this ; 
still his coming with dn aTmij^ station- 
ing it in the suburb, entering the town, 
and Gommariding the gate to he closed, 
are indicative of his having the real 
rights of sovereignty. The coins of 
Olbia however did not, like those of 
Panticapmura, bear the head of a 
Scythian king j nor did the public 
acts run in the name of a prince, but 
in those of a number of archons, who 
seem to have been usually Greeks ^see 
Kohler, p. 12). 

^ Heradotus never distinctly men- 
tions what the costume of the European 
Scyths was. It appears, by the repre- 


Asiatic brethren (infra, vii. 04). The 
ordinary head-tess was a cap, or hood, 
coming to a point at the top, and pro- 
jecting somewhat in the fashion of the 
Phrygian bonnet (compare the wood- 
cut in notes ® and - on chs. 3 and 71) • 
the material being, aj^parejithj, felt.^ 
On the body was worn a loose coat, 
trimmed with fur, and gathered in at 
the waist w’ith a belt. Ijoosg trousers 
protected the legs, and the feet were 
encased in short boots of a soft leather, 
which generally covered the bottom of 
the trouser. In the case, at any rate, 
of the richer classes, all the garments 
were thickly ornamented with~spangle.s 
and coins, sewn on to them in rows 
throughout. The most common colour^ 
at least near Olbia, seems to ha,ve been 
black (Dio Chrysost. Or. xxxvi. p. 439). 

® The town bore the two names of 
Borysthenes and Olbia (vide supm, ch. 
18, note‘s) ; the former, which Herodo- 
tus evidently prefers, being the appeL 
lation best knoTO among the Greeks 
generally, while the latter was affected 
by the inhabitants. The two names 
are used, imt only by Herodotus, but 
by Hiny (H. N. iy. 12), Ptolemy (iii. 

the anonymous author of the'Peri 

Pi“ ™ Seymims 

Cbme (Pr. 1 . 59-60), and StcidiL (ad 
voc. Bopv<r6ev7}s). Strabo (vii. p. 470) 
and Arrian (Peripl. P. Eux. p 13‘>) 
give only the name Olbia. Bio Clirv- 
sostom (Or. xxxL) and Martiaiuls 
Capella (vi p. 214) confine themselves 
to the term Borysthenes. 


Chaj. 78-80. 
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Mm woe, the occasion of his ruin was the following. He 
wanted to be initiated in the Bacchic mysteries,^ and was on 
the point of obtaining admission to the rites, when a most 
strange prodigy occnrred to him. The house which he pos- 
sessed, as I mentioned a short time back, in the city of the 
Borysthenites, a building of great extent and erected at a vast 
cost, round which there stood a number of sphinxes and 
griffins^ carved in white marble, was struck by lightning from 
on high, and burnt to the ground. Scylas, nevertheless, w^ent 
on and received the initiation. Now the Scythians are wont 
to reproach the Greeks with their Bacchanal rage, and to say 
that it is not reasonable to imagine there is a god who impels 
men to madness. No sooner, therefore, was Scylas initiated 
in the Bacchic mysteries than one of the Borysthenites went 
and carried the news to the Scythians — “You Scyths laugh at 
us,’' he said, “ because we rave when the god seizes us. But 
now our god has seized upon your king, who raves like us, and 
is maddened by the influence. If you think I do not tell you 
true, come with me, and I will show him to you.” The chiefs 
of the Scythians went with the man accordingly, and the 
Borysthenite, conducting them into the city, placed them 
secretly on one of the towers. Presently Scylas passed by 
with the band of revellers, raving like the rest, and was seen 
by the watchers. Eegarding the matter as a very great mis- 
fortune, they instantly departed, and came and told the army 
what they had witnessed. 

80. When, therefore, Scylas, after leaving Borysthenes, was 
about returning home, the Scythians broke out into revolt. 
They put at their head Octamasadas, grandson (on the 
mother’s side) of Teres. Then Scylas, when he learned the 
danger with which he was threatened, and the reason of 
the disturbance, made his escape to Thrace. Octamasadas, 


^ The Milesian colonists seem to 
have carried the wox'ship of the P7try- 
gian Bacchus (Sabazius) to Oibia. 
Hence Oibia was itself called or 

2ay/a (Peril )1. P. Eux. p. 151). 

2 Griffins are common in the orna- 


mentation of objects discovered in 
Scythian tombs (Dubois, 4°^® Serie, 
Pis. 11, 20, 22, and 24), and sometimes 
adorn the tombs themselves (Pi. 25). 
Sphinxes have not, so far as T am 
aware, been found. 
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discovering whitlier he had fled, marched after him, and had 
reached the Ister, when he was met by the forces of the 
Thracians. The two armies were about to engage, but before 
they joined battle, Sitalces® sent a message to Octamasadas 
to this effect—" Why should there be trial of arms betwixt 
thee and me ? Thou art my own sister’s son, and thou hast 
in thy beeping my brother. Sm-render him into my hands, 
and I will give thy Scylas back to thee. So neither thou nor 
I will risk our ai-mies.” Sitalces sent tliis message to Oe- 
tamasadas, by a herald, and Octamasadas, with whom a 
brother of Sitalces^ had formerly taken refuge, accepted the 
terms. He surrendered his own uncle to Sitalces, and ob- 
tained in exchange his brother Scylas.® Sitalces took his 
brother with him and withdrew ; but Octamasadas beheaded 
Scylas upon the spot. Thus rigidly do the Scythians mahi- 
tain their own customs, and thus severely do they pmiish 
such as adopt foreign usages. 

81. What the population of Scythia is, I was not able to 


Vide infra, yii. 137. Sitalces was 
contemporaiy with Herodotus. He 
died b.c.424 (Thucyd. iv. 101). Teres, 
his father, founded the great kingdom 
of the Odiysaa in the generation after 
the Scythian expedition of Darius 
(ibid, it 29) . The following table will 
show the relationship of the seweral 
nieinbers of this royal house, and the 
dlliancGs contracted by them with 
neighbonring inonarchs : — 

Teiies (founder of the 
i kingdom ). 


SiTALCEH 
m. sister of 
Nymjthodorus 
of Abdera. 

Sadocus. 


Sparadocus. 


Seuthes 

m. 

•Stratonice, 
daughter of Perdiccas, 
king of Macedon. 


daughter 

in. 

Ariapithes, 
king of Scythia, 


Octamasadas. 


Prom Sitalces being mentioned here 
wi thout any explanation of who he was. 
It has been argued that this passage 
was -written after the first year of the 
Peloponnesian War (Dahlmann’s Life 
of Herod, p. 20, B. T. ; Blakesley ad 


loo., &c.). But this is at least doubt- 
ful. (See Introductory Essay, ch. i. 
p.24,note5.) 

^ Perhaps Sparadocus, the father of 
Seuthes. 

® The following genealogical table 
of the Scythian kings may be drawn 
out from these chapters 


B.C. 

ah. 660 


ah. 620 
ah. 590 

ah. 560 
ah. 520 
ab, 490 


Spargapithes 

Lycus 

Gnurus 


Saulius 

Idanthyrsu-s 

Ariapithes 


Anacharsis 


ab.46ol Scylas Octamasadas Oriciis. 
It is complete except in one point. We 
are not expressly told that Ariapithes 
was the son of Idanthyrsus. Chrono- 
logical considerations, however, make 
it tolerably certain that he was at any 
rate Idanthyrsus’s successor. 


Chap. 80, 81. 
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learn ' with certainty ; the aecoimts which I receiyed Yariecl 
from one another. I heard from some that they were yery 
ntunerons indeed ; others made their numbers but scanty for 
such a nation as the Scyths.^ Thus much, however, I wit- 
nessed vnth. my own eyes. There is a tract called Exampseiis 
betwem the Borysthenes and the Hypanis* I made some 
mention of it in a former place, where I spoke of the bitter 
stream wdiich rising there flows into the Hypanis, and renders 
the water of that river undrinkable.'^^ Here then stands a 
brazen bowl, six times as big as that at the entrance of the 
Eiixine, wdiich Pausanias, the son of Cleombrotiis, set up.® 
Such as have never seen that vessel may understand me 
better if I say that the Scythian bowl holds with ease six 
hundred amphorae,^ and is of the thickness of six fingers’ 
breadth. The natives gave me the following account of the 
manner in which it was made. One of their kings, by name 
Ariantas, wishing to know the number of his subjects, ordered 
them all to bring him, on pain of death, the point off one of 
their arrows. They obeyed ; and he collected thereby a vast 


® The notion entertained by the 
Greeks of the power and nnmber of 
the Soyths may be clearly seen in 
Thucydicles (ii, 97) . The great king- 
dom of the OdiysEB established by 
Teres and his son Sitalces was not to 
compare, he says, in respect of military 
strength undmimherof soldiers {(rrparov 
with the Scyths. Nay, he 
further delivers it as his opinion, that 
no single nation, either in Europe or 
Asiat could match the Scythians, if 
they were but united among them- 
selves.: 

^ Vide supra, ch. 52. 

. ® Athenmus (following Nymphis of 
Heraclea) relates that Pausanias set 
up this howl at the time that he was 
besieging Byzantium. He gives the 
following as the inscription upon 
it — 

Mva/i’ aperaf avtOriKe Xlocretddmt uvaicri 
Havcravias^ upxuiv 'EA.X«<5os evpvxdpovy 
TIovtou €7r’ Ev^elvovf AaKe^aifxovioi' 7 <-i/oy, utos 
KXeujU/SpoToi/, dpxaiaf 'HpaiiXtof yeveai. 

See the Deipnosoph, vii. 9 (p. 586). 


The Greek amphora con- 

tained nearly nine of our gallons ; 
whence it appears that this bowl would 
have held about 5409 gallons, or above 
85 hogsheads, (The ‘‘ Great Tun ” at 
Heidelberg holds above 800 hogsheads.) 
Only one other bowl of this enormous 
size is on record, viz. the silver crater 
presented to Delphi by Croesus (supra, 
i. 51). 

It seems to me as impossible to sup- 
pose this bowl to have been the work 
of the Cimmerians as of the Scythians. 
I cannot, therefore, with Bitter (Vor- 
halle, p. 345), ascribe it to the race 
which the Scyths drove out. It must 
have been of Greek workmanship, cast 
probably at Olbia, or Tyras. It was 
used no doubt in the sacred ceremonies 
which procured for the place where it 
stood the name of The Saered Ways 
(supra, ch. 52). The story told to 
Herodotus of its origin is entitled to 
very little ci*edit. 
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heap of arrow-heads/ which he resolTed to form into a 
memorial that might go down to posterity. Accordingly lie 
made of them this bowl,^ and dedicated it at Examp^eiis. 
This w^as all that I could learn concerning the number of the 
Scythians. 

82 . The country has no maryels except its riyers, whieli are 
larger and more numerous than those of any other land. 
These, and the vastness of the great plain,® are worthy of note, 
and one thing besides, which I am about to mention. They 
show a footmark of Hercules,^ impressed on a rock, in shape 

^ It Kas been already remarked timt is supposed that every Scythian would 
the how was, Kar' the national have arrows. Scvtliian arrow-heads are 

weapon (supra, ch. 3, note ^ . Here it abundant in the tombs, and are remark- 
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like the print of a man’s foot, Mt two cubits in length.^ It is 
in the neighbouriiood of theTyras. Having described this, I 
return to the subject on which I originally proposed to dis- 

" course. ' 

83. The preparations of Darius against the Scythians had 
begun, messengers had been despatched on all sides with the 
king’s commands, some being required to furnish troojis, others 
to supply ships, others again to bridge the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, when Artabanus, son of Hystaspes and brother of 
Darius, entreated the king to desist from his expedition, 
urging on him the great difficulty of attacking Scythia.^ Good, 
however, as the advice of Artabanus was, it failed to persuade 
Darius. He therefore ceased his reasonings ; and Darius, 
when his preparations were complete, led his army forth from 
Susa. 

84. It was then that a certain Persian, by name (Eobazus, 
the father of three sons, all of wdiom were to accompany the 
army, came and prayed the king, that he would allow one of 
his sons to remain with him. Darius made answer as if he 
regarded him in the light of a friend who had urged a mode- 
rate request, ‘'that he would allow them all to remain.” 
(Eobazus was overjoyed, expecting that all his children would 
be excused from serving ; the king however bade his attendants 
take the three sons of (Eobazus and forthwith put them to 
death. Thus they were all left behind, but not till they had 
been deprived of life.'^ 

85. When Darius, on his march from Susa, reached the 
territory of Chalcedon® on the shores of the Bos|)horus, where 


Greek traditions of these parts 
brought Hercules into Scythia (supra, 
ohs. 8-10). 

® Of. ii. 91. These supposed foot- 
prints of giants are pointed out in all 
countries. They form no sufficient 
ground for presuming with Ritter (Vor- 
halle, pp. 332-348) that Buddhism was 
the religion of the Cimmexians. In- 
deed, as Buddha (Sakya) was not bom 
till B.c. 623, and the last remnant of 


the Cimmerians was driven out by the 
Soyths before b.c. 637 (supra, vol. i. 
p» 359), it is simply impossible that 
the Cimmerians of these parts should 
have been Buddhists. 

® The cautious temper of Artabanus 
again appears, vii. 10. 

7 Compare the similar story told of 
Xerxes, infra, vii. 39. 

® Chaloedon was situated on the Asi- 
atic side, at the point where the Bos- 
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the bridge had been made, he toek ship and sailed thence to 
the Cyanean Islands,® -which, according to the Greeks, once 
floated. He took his seat also in the temple b and surveyed 
the Pontus, which is indeed well worthy of consideration. 
There is not in the woidd any other sea so wonderful : it ex- 
tends in length eleven thousand one hundred furlongs, and its 
breadth, at the -widest part, is three thousand three hundred.® 


2 )horus (Canal of Constantinople) opens 
into tlio Propontis, or Sea of Marmora 
(Scyl. Pcripl. p.S3 ; Strab. xii. p, 843). 
Tlio modern village of Kadi Keiii, a few 
miles soiitbof marks the place 

(vide infra, ch. 144, note). 

® Otlicrwise called the Symplogades, 
According to Strabo (vii. p. 492) they 
were two in number, and lay, one on 
the European, the other on tbo Asiatic 
side off the mouth of the strait. And 
so Pindar, the earliest writer who 
notices them, says, didvfjLoi iaav, (Pyth. 
iv. 371.) Compare thef Ki/areas vij/ea-de 
5vo of Apollonius Bhodins (ii. 318). 
They were, Strabo tells ns, 20 stadia 
apart from one another. Moderns re- 
mark two rocks off the two coasts in 
this position (Clarke, p. 674). 

The legend of the Symplegades will 
be found in Pindar (1. s. c.), Apollo- 
Tiins Ehodins (1. s.c.),,and Apollodoras 
(Bibliothec. I. ix. 22). We need not 
seek to discover a matter-of-fact expla- 
nation of it. 

^ The temple at the month of the 
strait mentioned below, ch. 87. See 
note.' 

- These measurements are extremely 
incorrect. The distance from the 
month of the Bosphorus to the Phasis, 
which Herodotus regards as the ex- 
treme length of the Pontus, instead of 
being 13,100 stadcs (1280 miles), is, 
by the most direct course, about 5500 
stades, or little more than 630 miles. 
Even following the sinuosities of the 
coast, it does not exceed 7000 stades, 
or 800 miles. Again, the distance 
across from the Thermodon (Thermeh) 
to the Siudio peninsula (and here the 
coast. line cannot be meant), instead of 
being 3300 stades (380 miles), is about 
2340 stades, or 270 miles. 


It has been supposed by Lancher and 
others, that .Herodotus here uses a dif- 
ferent stade from that which lie com- 
monly employs, but this is a mere gra- 
tuitous assumption to escape a diffic ulty . 
Hahlmann (Life of Herod, p). 71, E. T.) 
has well exposed the absurdity of such 
a theory. 

Herodotus is manifestly in error. The 
question is, how was he misled ? In the 
first pilace by over-estimating the rate 
of speed of sailing vessels. He had 
probably been himself from the Bos- 
phorus to the Phasis in a sailing vessel, 
and knew that he had made an average 
voyage, and that the time 'was, as lie? 
gives it, 9 days and 8 nights. In this 
voyage of his he had followed the 
coast-line, landing occasionally, as it 
appears (ii. 104). He was told that 
the vessel made 1300 stades a day, 
when its real rate was little more than 
800 stades. Pm’ther, at Themiscyra 
on the Thermodon, he probably heard 
that vessels sailed thence to Bindica 
in 2|- days, and applying in this case 
the same rate of sailing, he supiposed 
the distance to be 3300 stades. Bur 
either an occasional high - speed was 
given to him as an average rate,ort}ie 
vessels which adventured into the open 
sea were better sailers than the or- 
dinary coasters ; so that here he did 
not make an estimate so greatly ex- 
ceeding the *trnth. The ships which 
crossed from Themiscyra to Sindica in 
21, days must have attained a speed 
but little short of the 1000 stadia per 
diem, w'hich seems to have been the 
estimate made by Ptolemy, and again 
by Strabo, of the pownrs of sailing 
vessels in their time. (See the note 
of Lurcher, quoting Casaubon, voh iii. 
p. 433, note 164.) 
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The mouth is but four furlongs wide;^ and this strait, called 
the Bosphorus, and across which the bridge of Barius had 
been thrown, is a hundred and twenty furlongs in length,^ 
reaching from the Euxine to the ProiDontis. The Propontis is 
five hundred furlongs across,^ and fourteen hundred long.® 
Its waters flow into the Hellespont, the length of which is 
four hundred furlongs, and the width no more than seven.'^ 
The Hellespont oi)ens into the wide sea called the Egean. 


^ Moderns generally estimate the 
width of the eanal of Constantinople at 
three-quarters of a mile, which would 
be rather more than six stadia. As 
Strabo, Pliny, Eustathius, and other 
writers agree wdth Herodotus, it is 
conjectured that the opening has 
gradually widened (Kruse, Ueber 
Herodots Ausmessung des Pontus, 
lireslau, ISIS, p. 41). The strong 
current would eventually tend to pro- 
duce this eflect. Ic must be noted, 
however, that Col. Chosney calls the 
wddth only 600 yards, or less than 3 
stades (Euphrat. Exped. vol. i. p. 
326). 

** This is under the true length, 
which is about 16 miles, or 140 stadcs. 
It was however the usual estimate in 
ancient times (Polyb. iv. 39 ; Arrian’s 
Peripl. ad fin.), and must have been 
taken from the rate of vessels sailing 
tvitJi the current. 

® Herodotus appears to have measured 
the widtli of the Propontis by a line 
running nearly north and south, from 
the European shore near Perintlius to 
the Asiatic about Placia. The distance 
is there nearly 50 miles, or about 440 
stades. Strabo, on the other hand, 
measured by a line running nearly 
east and west from Bisanthe to the 
innermost recess of the Gulf of Oius, 
and so made the breadth about equal 
the length (ii. p, 187). 

^ By the length of the Propontis we 
must understand here (as in Strabo, ii. 
p. 188) the distance from the lower 
mouth of the Bosphorus to the upper 
end of the Hellespont. This, if we re- 
gard the strait as commencing at Gal- 
lipoli, is, in a direct line, rather more 


than 115 miles, or about 1000 stades. 
Along the western coast the distance 
would amount to 135 miles, or 1170 
stades. Strabo estimates it at 1500 
stades (1. s. c.). 

^ The length of the Dardanelles, 
from Gallipoli to the open sea, is, as 
nearly as possible, 40 miles (about 
345 stades). Its breadth at the nar- 
rowest part is probably about one 
mile (8 1 stades). Moderns differ con- 
siderably in their estimates (see Grote’s 
Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 26, note). 
Strabo (ii. p. 164) and Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. iv. 12) agree with Herodotus. 

The table on the next page gives 
afc a glance the several measurements 
of Herodotus, Strabo, and Pliny, to- 
gether with the (probable) actual dis- 
tances. It will be seen that our 
author’s errors do not very greatly 
exceed those of the best geographers 
of five centuries later. 

Again, it will be seen, that (except- 
ing as regards the width of the straits, 
which is very uncertain, and which 
may not improbably be somewhat 
greater now than in his day) the 
measurements of Herodotus, all but 
one, exceed the reality. This arises 
from his over estimate of the rate of 
sailing vessels. Secondly, it will be 
observed that his errors are far greater 
in the Euxine than elsewhere. This 
is consequent upon the less acquaint- 
ance which the Greeks had with that 
sea. Thirdly, it is worthy of remark, 
that except in respect of the length of 
the Euxine, his errors are not very 
considerable, varying from one-eighth 
to two-fifths upon the actual distance. 
The less width of the straits is not to 
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86. The mode in -which these distances have been measured 
is the following. In a long day a vessel generally accom- 
plishes about seventy thousand fathoms, in the night sixty 
thousand. Now from the mouth of the Pontus to the river 
Phasis, which is the extreme length of this sea/ is a 
voyage of nine days and eight * nights, which mates the 
distance one million one hundred and ten thousand fathoms, 
or eleven thousand one hundred furlongs. Again, from 
Sindica,^ to Themiseyra ^ on the river Thermodon, where 
the Pontus is wider than at any other place, ^ is a sail 
of three days and two nights; which mates three hundred 
and thirty thousand fathoms, or three thousand three 
hundred furlongs. Such is the plan on which I have mea- 
sured the Pontus, the Bosphorus, and the Hellespont, and 
such is the account which I have to give of them. The 
Pontus has also a lake belonging to it, not very much inferior 
to itself in size.^ The waters of this lake run into the 


be regarded as altogether an error, bnt 
as arising in part from the wear of the 
coasts at the narrowest point. 

® The real greatest axis, or extreme 
length, of the Enxine, is from the Gnlf 
of Biirghm (long. 27° 20^ lat. 42° 30') 
to the Phasis. This is about 700 miles, 
or above 6000 stadia, 

^ The Sindica of Herodotus is the 
region at the month of the Pains Mae- 
otis, on the eastern side of the Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus, the modern Island of 
Taman (vide supra, ch. 28). All the 
ancient geographers agree in placing a 
people of the name of Sindi in this re- 
gion (Scjlas, Peri]pl. p. 75 ; Strabo, xi. 
p. 723 ; Anon. Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 
134; Arrian, Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 
131) ; and to their evidence may be 
added that of the inscriptions of the 
Lenconids (vide supra, ch. 78, note^). 

^ Themiseyra is mentioned by Scylax 
(Peripl. p. 80) as a Greek city at the 
month of the Thermodon. According 
to jEschylns (Prom. V, 744) it was 
founded by the Amazons. Herodotus 
had been in these parts (ii. 104). 

2 This is a mistake. The Black Sea 
is widest between the mouths of the 


Telegulf and that of the Salclcariah or 
Sangarius (long. 31°). It is there 
about 400 miles across (3460 stades). 

^ It is commonly supposed that 
Herodotus fell here into a very gross 
mistake, since the Sea of Azof is not 
now much more than one-twelfth of 
the size of the Euxine ; but it is pos- 
sible that the Pains Masotis may have 
been very greatly larger in the time 
of Herodotus than it is at present, 
Pallas and other writers have specu- 
lated on the former existence of a con- 
nexion betw'een the Caspian and the 
Euxine. (Pallas’s Travels, voL i. p. 
78, E. T. ; Bennell’s Western Asia, 
voL ii. p. 394.) These speculations 
are grounded chiefly on the sfppearance 
of the country eastward of the Sea of 
Azof, which is low and flat, only very 
slightly elevated above the level of 
that sea, and strongly impregnated 
with salt. How without advancing 
any such violent hypothesis as that of 
these writers, we may well believe 
that the sea did once cover the great 
plains to the east as far as the 42nd 
or 43rd. degree of longitude, and that 
the deposits brought down by the 
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Pontus : it is called the Mmotis, and also the Mother of the 
Pontus.^ 


87. Darius, after be bad finished his suiTey, sailed hack to 
the bridge, -which had been constructed for him by Mandi-ocies, 
a Samian. He likewise suiweyed the Bosphorus, and erected, 
upon its shores two pillars of white marble, whereupon he in- 
scribed the names of all the nations which formed his army- 
on the one pillar in Greek, on the other in AssjTian eharac- 
ters.s Now his army was drara from all the nations under 
his sway ; and the whole amount, without reckoning the na-ral 
forces, was seven hundred thousand men, including cavah-y. 
The fleet consisted of six hundred ships. Some time after- 
wards the Byzantines removed these pillars to their oto city, 
and used them for an altar which they erected to Orthosian 
Diana.® One block remained behind : it lay near the temple 

hare their iiisoriptioBs in the 
hieroglyphic as well as the Persian 
character, of which the vase in St. 
Mark’s, at Venice, is a specimen. In 
Greece they would use, besides their 
own, the Greek language and charac- 
ter. Herodotus, however, is no doubt 
inaccurate when he speaks here of 
Assyrian letters. The language and 
character used in the inscription would 
be, the Persian, and not the Assyrian. # 
hut as moderns, till recently, " have 
been accustomed to speak of 
mneiform la7igtiage;^ not distinguish- 
ing between one sort of cuneiform 
writing and another, so Herodotus ap- 
peal's to have been ignorant that in the 
anw-headed inscriptions which he 
saw, both the letters and the languages 
varied. There are, in point of fact, at 
least ..six .different tyj^es of cuneiform .: ', 
^vriting,. viz., the old Scythie Babyloii- ■ . . 

lau, the Snsianian, the Armenian, tlie 
fecytlno of the trilingiiai tablets, the 
Assyrian} and the A-chsemenian ^ Per-' 

Sian. ; Of these the first fobir are to J 
certain extent oonnected:|:. •feut''.th©" As- ■ ■■ ' ' 
Syrian and Achmmenian Persian differ 

lhat is, Diana, who .had established 
or preseriwd their city. (Compare the 
Latin ‘^Jujjiter Stator:^) 


rivers — together with an actual eleva- 
tion of a considerable tract of country 
—have formed new land out of what 
was formerly the bed of the sea. The 
filling up of^ the Sea of Azof still con- 
tinuos, and it has long been in summer 
not more than 14 feet deep at its 
greatest depth. (Heber’s MS. Journal, 
quoted in Clarke, p. 329.) The Pains 
Mmotis may thus at the time of Hero- 
dotus have had an area four or five 
times as great as it has at present, so 
as to have better admitted of com- 
parison with tbe Huxine than it now 
does. (Compare the very sensible re- 
marks of Polybius, iv. 40, and note 
that Scylax makes the Palus Mmotis 
/'(aff the size of the Euxine, p. 72.) 

^ It may be quest.ionecl whether the 
Mmofcis derived its name from this 
idea, or whether it was not rather so 
called from the Msetm (Mairai), who 
"W ere certainly a people in these parts, 
and m*e frequently mentioned in the 
inscriptions. They may he reasonably 
connected with the Sauro-Matm. 

It was natural that the Persians, 
who set up trilingual inscriptions in 
the central provinces for the benefit of 
their Arian, Semitic, and Tatar popu- 
lations, sliould leave bilingual records 
in other places. Thus in Egypt they 
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Chap. 86-89. BRIDGE' OF MANDEOCLES. 

of Baccliiis at Byzantiiim, and ms coYered with Assyrian 
writing. The spot where Darins bridged the Bosphorus was, 
I think, but I speak only from conjecture, half-way between 
the city of Byzantium and the temple at the mouth of the 
strait.'^' 

88. Darius was so pleased with the bridge thrown across 
the strait by the Samian Mandrocles, that he not only 
bestowed upon him all the customary presents, but gaye 
him ten of every kind. Mandrocles, by way of offering first- 
fruits from these presents, caused a picture to be ^minted 
which show'^ed the whole of the bridge, with King Darius sit- 
ting in a seat of honour, and his army engaged in the passage. 
This painting he dedicated in the temple of Juno at Samos, 
attaching to it the inscription following :— 


The fish-fraught Bosphorus bridged, to Juno^s fane 
Did Mandi’ocles this proud memorial bring ; 
When for himself a crown he’d skill to gain, 

For Samos praise, contenting the Gi’eat Eling.” 


Such was the memorial of his work which was left by the 
architect of the bridge. 

89. Darius, after rewarding Mandrocles, passed into Europe, 
while he ordered the lonians to enter the Pontiis, and sail to 
the mouth of the Ister. There he bade them throw a bridge 
across the stream and await his coming. The lonians, 
Jilolians, and Hellespontians were the nations wdiich furnished 
*the chief strength of his navy. So the fleet, threading the 
Cyanean Isles, proceeded straight to the Ister, and, mounting 
the river to the point where its channels separate,® a distance 


7 Here, and above in ch. 85, the 
temple of Jupiter Uriiis (Ovpios) is 
supposed to be meant. (Biihr ad ioc.) 
This temple ccrtainlj was considered 
in later times to mark the mouth of 
the strait (sec Arrian, Peripl. Pont. 
Eux, p. 124 ; Strabo, vii. p. 464 j 
Anon. Peripl. p. 105-7), but it is very 
uncertain whetlior Herodotus alludes 
to it ; for, first, it was on the Asiatic 
side (sec tke Poulingerian Table ; 
Polyb. iv. 39, &c.), and we should ex- 


pect, after the mention of Byzantiuiu, 
a second place on the European coast ; 
and further, we have no evidence that 
the temple of Jupiter Urius was built 
so early. The Byzantines had a 
temple directly opposite to the temple 
of Jupiter XTrius, if, as generally sup- 
posed, it is that whereof Strabo 
speaks (1. s. c.) as the temple of the 
Chalcedoniana.” 

® The Danube divides at present 
near Isaichch, between Brailow and 
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of two days’ voyage from the sea, yoked the neck of the stream. 
Meantime Darius, who had crossed the Bosphorus by the 
bridge over it, marched through Thrace ; and hai)i»ening\ipon 
the sources of the Tearus,® pitched his camp and made a stay 
of three days. 

90 . Now the Tearus is said by those who dwell near it, to 
be the most healthful of all streams, and to cure, among other 
diseases, the scab either in man or beast. Its sources, which 
are eight-and-thirty in number, all flowing from the same 
rock, aie in part cold, in part hot. They lie at an e^ual 
distance from the town of Heraum near Perinthus,^ and 
ApoUonia on the Euxine,® a two days’ jommey from each.® 


Ismail ; but we cannot, be certain 
tliat the division was always at this 
place. Although the recent surveys 
have shown that no branch can ever 
have been thrown out from the angle 
near Rassowa (see Geogr. Joum. vol. 
xxvi. p. 210), yet we do not know 
enough about the Dobrudscha to say 
whether there is not some other line 
by which a stream may have passed 
considerably to the south of all the 
present mouths. It seems clear that 
a navigable branch must once have 
leached the sea at or near Istria (see 
above, Book ii. ch. 33, note which 
was certainly as far south as 
Kamglak. 

^ The Tearus has generally been 
supposed to be the modern Telcedere, 
which I’uns into the KaTishtiyaoij near 
UsH Bala. It appears, however, to be 
ratter the BimerderCi which rises 
from the western side of the woody 
range called Btranja Bagh, or the 
^file Balkan, near the villages of 
Yene and Bunarhissar. Here “the 38 
sources of the Tearus mentioned by 
Herodotus .may easily be made out. 
All are cold during the summer, but 
many ot them become so warm 
duiing the winter that snow or ice 
thrown into them immediately melts.’* 
(Geog. Journ. vol. xxiv. p. 45.) The 
springs are not now supposed to have 
any healing efficacy. 

' Perinthua (afterwards Heraclea) 


lay npon the Propontis, in lat. 41% 
long. 28% nearly. Its site is marked by 
the modem Erekli (vide infra, v. 1 ) . 
Herseum, or Hera^on-tichos ('Hpaioi^ 
Te^xos), as it is called by Demosthenes 
(Olynth. iii. § 5) and others (Steph. 
Byz. ad voc. Suidas, <.^’c.) was an un- 
important place near Porinthns. Its 
exact site is unknown. According to 
the Ehjm. Mag. it was a Samian colony. 

^ There were several cities of this 
name. The most famous was that on 
the coast of Illyria, of which Hero- 
dotus speaks (infra, ix. 92). Appffi- 
Ionia u^ovi the Mussine is mentioned bv 
Scylax among the Greek cities of 
Thrace. (Peripl. p. 69.) According 
w the anonymous author of tht‘ 
Perjplus Ponti Euxini, who follows * 
here Scymnus Chius, it was founded 
by the Milesians 50 years before the 
accession of Cyrus (about b.c. 609) 
The same writer informs us that 
Apollonia in his time had become 
bozopolis, which determines its site to 
be that of the modern SizehoU, on the 
south side of the Gulf of B^^rglaz. 

The village of Yeiie is nearly equi- 
distent from Erem (Perinthna) .lud 
Smhoh (Apollonia), but a little far- 
mer from the latter. The distenco 
howerer, even as the crow Eies, is 
above 50 miles to the nearcr (ErekU) 
and would be 70 by any practicable 
route : thus the eatiniato of two davs 
IS too little. 
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This river, the Tearus, is a tributary of the Contadesdus, 
which rims into the Agrianes, and that into the Hebrns.^ 
The Hebrus empties itself into the sea near the city of iEnus/"'* 

91, Here then, on the banks of the Tearus, Darius stopped 
and pitched his camp. The river charmed him so, that he 
caused a pillar to be erected in this place also, with an inscrip- 
tion to the following effect: '‘The fountains of the Tearus 
afford the best and most beautiful water of all rivers : they 
were visited, on his march into Scythia, by the best and most 
beautiful of men, Darius, son of Hystaspes, king of the 
Persians, and of the whole continent/'® Such was the in- 
scription which he set up at this place.*^ 

92. Marching thence, he came to a second river, called the 

Artiscus,® which flows through the country of the Odrysians.® 
Here he fixed upon a certain spot, where every one of Ms 
soldiers should throw a stone as he passed by. When his 
orders were obeyed, Darius continued his march, leaving 
behind him great hills formed of the stones cast by his 
troops. 

The Agrianes is nnclonbtedlj the 
modern UrJwne, which runs into the 
Maritza (Hebrus) to the north of 
the range of Bbodope (Despoto Dagh), 

The Contadesdus is the river of 
Karishtirm}, 

® Concerning the site of JUnus, vide 
infra, vii. 58. 

® Vide supra, i. 4. ^Ao-iav oL 

K€i€vpTat 01 ri€/3<ran*’ 

^ There is some reason to believe 
that a portion of this .inscinxjtion vras 
in existence a few years ago. When 
General Jochmus visited Bunarliissar 
in 184*7, he was infoi^med by an old 
Turk that an inscription in old 
Syrian” (eshi Suriani), wiitten wdth 
“letters lilce 'nailSf^" had been lying 
uncared for not many years previously 
near his house. Search w^as of course 
made, but unfortunately it proved 
vain ; and the inscription is believed 
to have been cither burnt for lime, or 
possibly built into the wall of a 
farm-house. (Geograph. Journ. vol. 
xxiv. p. 44.) 
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2 This river has been supposed to 
be the Arda (Gatterer, p. 42), which 
joins the Maritza from the west, not 
much below Adrianople ; but it is not 
at all probable that Darius went so 
far to the left as to touch this stream. 
The Artiscus is most likely the 
Telcederehj which is crossed several 
times on the present high road to the 
Balkan. Here General Jochmus ob- 
served on an eminence near the road 
six large tepes or tumuli. He also 
remarked in the winding bed of the 
river and the adjoining low grounds, 
“ immeasurable large loose stones,” 
which may have caused Darias to 
give the order to his soldiers that 
Herodotus here mentions. (See Geogr 
Journ. vol. xxiv. p. 47.) 

® The country of the Odrysse was 
the great plain included within the 
chains of Bhodope, Hmmus, and the 
Little Balkan (Thucyd. ii, 96), in the 
centre of which now stands the city 
of Adrianople. 
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THE GETM ENSLAVED BY DAEIUS. 


Book IV. 


93. Before arriving at the Ister/ the first people v^hom lie 
subdued were the Getge,^ who believe in their immortality. 
The Thracians of Salmydessus,^ and those who dwelt above 
the cities of Apollonia and Mesembria^ — the ScyrmiadiB and 
Nips^ans, as they are called — gave themselves up to Darius 
without a struggle ; but the Getse obstinately defending them- 
selves, were forthwith enslaved, notwithstanding that they 
are the noblest as well as the most just of all the Thracian 
tribes. . 

94. The belief of the Getge in respect of immortality is the 
following. They think that they do not really die, but that 
when they depart this life they go to Zalmoxis/ who is called 


^It is not quite clear by which: 
route Darius crossed the Balkan ; but 
the probability is that, passing the 
Little Balkan between Dolet and 
Faki, he descended to the shore 
about Biirghaz, and thence proceeded 
by the defiles nearest to the sea- 
coast, -which lie between Misevria 
and Yovan-Fervish. He would thus 
have followed the route pursued by 
Generals Roth and Rudiger in 1828, 
and by Marshal Diebitsch in 1829. 

2 The identity of the Getee with 
the Goths of later times is more 
than a plausible conjecture. It may 
be regarded as historically certain 
(see note on Book v. ch. 8). More- 
over the compounds, Massa-geteo, 
Thyssa - getae, Tyri - getae, have a 
striking analogy to the later names of 
Visi-goths and Ostro-goths. 

Salmydessus, or Halmydessus, 
was a strip of shore {alyia\6s:^ Scymn. 
Oh. 1. 723) in the neighbourhood of a 
river of the same name, which 
emptied itself into the Euxine 70 
miles from the opening of the Bos- 
phorus. (Arrian, Peripl. ad fin. : 
Anon. Peripl. p. 164.) It is men- 
tioned by Xenophon (Anah. vii. 5, § 
12), who visited it, and was witness 
to the barbarous conduct of the 
Thracian inhabitants towards the 
persons wrecked upon the coast. A 
fragment of the old appellation 
appears to survive in the modern 


Turkish town of Midjeh (long. 28*^ 
10', lat. 41° 35'). The name 8almy- 
dossiis seems compounded of the root 
Sctlm (found also in Zalni-oxis and 
8£fZ?/w.bria), and of the word Otle-ssiis, 
the name of another town upon thi.K 
coast. 

^ Mesembria is mentioned by Soylax 
among the Greek cities upon the 
Thracian coast. (Peripl. p. 69.) 
According to Scymnus Ohin.s (11. 740, 
741) it was founded by the C/ia/cc- 
donians and Megareans about the time 
of Darius’s expedition against the 
Scyths. Strabo (vii. p. 462) calls it a 
colony of the Megareans only. Arrmii 
(Peripl. p. 136) and the anon^nnons 
author of the Periplug Ponti Euxini 
sufficiently mark its site. It lay at 
the base of Mount Hasmus, a little to 
the south. The name remains in the 
Misevria (long. 27^ 45', lat. 

‘ The Thracians of Salmydessus, 
and those who dwelt above the cities 
of Apollonia and Mesembria,” would 
represent the inhabitants of the 
entire tract between the Little Bal- 
kan and the Black Sea. 

That Zalmoxis or Zamolxis w.as 
the chief object of worship among 
tne Getss is witnessed also by 
Mnaseas of Bate (Pr. 23), by Sirabo 
(vii p 430), Jambliohns (Vit. Pj-tha-. 

I 175), and Diogenes Laertius (viii. 
1). Mnaseas regarded him as iden- 


Chap. 93-95. 


STOEY OF ZALMOXIS. 
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also Gebeleizis ® by some among them. To this god every 
five years they send a messenger, who is chosen by lot ont 
of the whole nation, and charged to bear him their several 
requests. Their mode of sending him is this. A number of 
them stand in order, each holding in his hand three darts; 
others take the man who is to be sent to Zalmoxis, and 
swinging him by his hands and feet, toss him into the air so 
that he falls upon the points of the weapons. If he is pierced 
and dies, they think that the god is propitious to them ; but 
if not, they lay the fault on the messenger, who (they say) is 
a wicked man : and so they choose another to send away. 
The messages are given while the man is still alive. This 
same people, when it lightens and thunders, aim their arrows 
at the sky, uttering threats against the god ; and they do not 
believe that there is any god but their own. 

95. I am told by the Greeks who dwell on the shores of the 
Hellespont and the Pontiis, that this Zalmoxis was in reality 
a man, that he lived at Samos, and while there was the slave ^ 
of Pythagoras son of Mnesarchus. After obtaining his free- 
dom he grew rich, and leaving Samos, returned to his own 
country. The Thracians at that time lived in a wretched 
way, and were a poor ignorant race; Zalmoxis, therefore, 
who by his commerce with the Greeks, and especially with 
one who was by no means their most contemptible philoso- 
pher, Pythagoras to wit, was acquainted with the Ionic -mode 


tical with the Chronus of the Greeks. 
Porphyry (Yit. Pythag. § 14) derives 
the name from a Thracian word 
isalmifs, which, he says, signified “a 
skin ; ” but this does not seem a very 
probable origin. May we connect the 
name with that of Seim, the son of 
Feridiin, who in Arian romance in- 
herited from his father the western 
third of the world ? Plato mentions 
Zalmoxis in conjunction with Abaris 
in the Charm ides (p. 158, B) as a 
master of incantation. Vide supra, 
ch. 36. 

® A Lithuanian etymology (Qyva 
leysis, “ giver of ” rest ) has been 


suggested for this word (Bayer’s 
Origin. vSinic. p. 283). Zalmoxis or 
Zamolxis might, it is said, in the 
same language signify “Lord of the 
earth.” 

^ Compare the customs of the 
Calyndians (i. 172), and the Psylli 
(iv. 173). 

® Thracian slaves were very nu- 
merous in Greece. The Thracians 
often sold their children into slavery 
(infra, v. 6). In the times of the 
later comedy, 6 eta and Davus (A^os, 
Adfos) were the most common namei^f 
for slaves. (See the comedies of 
Terence, passim,) 


Book IT. 



PASSAGE OF THE ISTEK. 


of life and with manners more refined than those cuiTent 

among his countrymen, had a chamber hiult, m ^^^ohivom 

time to time he received and feasted all the puneipal Thra- 
cians, nsmg the occasion to teach them that neither he, nor 
they, his boon companions, nor any of their posterity would 
ever perish, but that they would all go to a place where they 
would live for aye in the enjoyment of every conceivabie good._ 
While he was acting in this way, and holding this Lind of 
discourse, he was constructing an apartment underground, 
into which, when it was completed, he withdrew, vanishing 
suddenly from the eyes of the Thracians, who greatly regretted 
his loss, and mourned over him as one dead.® He mean- 
while abode in his secret chamber three full year s, after 
which he came forth from his concealment, and showed him- 
self once more to his countrymen, 'who were thus brought 
to believe in the truth of what he had taught them. Such 
is the- account of the Greeks. 

96. I for my part neither put entire faith in this story of 
Zalmoxis^® and his underground chamber, nor do I alto- 
gether discredit it : but I beheve Zalmoxis to ha\e li\ed long 
Lfore the time of Pythagoras. Whether there was ever 
really a man of the name, or whether Zalmoxis is nothing 
but a native God of the Getee, I now bid him farewell. As 
for the Get® themselves, the people who observe the practices 
descidbed above, they were now reduced by the Persians, and 
accompanied the army of Darius.^^ 

97. When Darius, with his land forces, reached the Istei, 
he made his troops cross the stream, and after all were gone 


» This story was told also by Hel- 
1, aniens (Fr. 173), wlio seems to liavo 
siinpty copied Herodotus. (Comp. 
Forpbyr. ap. Euseb. H. E. x. p. 
46i>v B.] . ■ . ^ 

Daiilmann (Life of Herod, p. 115, 
B. T.) conjectures that this whole 
story sprang out of the name, which 
was as often written Zamolxis as 
Zalmoxis. The Greeks of the Pontus 
imagined that ZamoMs must have 
heeu a native of ^Samos ; and the 


belief of the Geta?, who worshipped 
him, in the immortality of the soul, 
must have come, they thought, from 
Pythagoras. 

The whole tract between the 
Balkan (Hmmus) and the Danube, the 
modern Bidgaria, seems to have been 
at this time in the ])ossession of the 
Get 00 , who reached up tlio river 
almost to the conhnos of Servia. 
(Thaoyd. ii. 96.) - 


Ghap. 93-98. 


ADVICE OF COES. 
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over gave orders to the Ionian^ to Break the Bridge, and 
follow Mm with the whole naval force in his land march. 
They were aBoiit to obey his command, when the general of 
the Mytilenseans, Coes son of Erxander, having first asked 
whether it was agreeable to the king to listen to one who 
wished to speak his niind,^ addressed him in the words follow- 
ing : — Thou art about. Sire, to attack a country no part of 
which is cultivated, and wherein there is not a single inhabited 
city. Keep this bridge, then, as it is, and leave those who 
built it to watch over it. So if we come up with the Scythians 
and succeed against them as we could wish, we may return by 
this route ; or if we fail pf finding them, our retreat will still 
be secure. For I have no fear lest the Scythians defeat us in 
battle, but my dread is lest we be unable to discover them, 
and suffer loss while we wander about their territory. And 
now, mayhap, it will be said, I advise thee thus in the hope 
of being myself allowed to remain behind ; ^ but in truth I 
.have no other design than to recommend the course which 
seems to me the best ; nor will I consent to be among those 
left behind, but my resolve is, in any case, to follow thee.'’ 
The advice of Coes pleased Darius highly, who thus replied to 
him : — Dear Lesbian, when I am safe home again in my 
palace, be sure thou come to me, and with good deeds will I 
recompense thy good words of to-day.” 

98. Having so said, the king took a leathern thong, and 
tying sixty knots in it, called together the Ionian tyrants, and 
spoke thus to them : — Men of Ionia, my former commands 
to you concerning the bridge are now withdrawn. See, here 
is a thong : take it, and observe my bidding with respect to it. 
Prom the time that I leave you to march forward into Scythia, - 
untie every day one of the Imots. If I do not return before 
the last day to which the knots will hold out, then leave your 
station, and sail to your several homes. Meanwhile, under- 


^ Compare tlie inqnmy of Croesus 
(i. 88) . The fear of giving offence to 
the Great King is strongly marked by 
this practice. 


2 After the punishment of CEobazus 
(supra, oh. 84), it was important to 
guard against this suspicion. 
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stand that my resolve is changed, and that you are to guard 
the bridge with all care, and watch over its safety and pre- 
servation. By so doing ye will oblige me greatly.” When 
Darius had thus spoken, he set out on his march with all 
speed. 

99. Before you come to Scythia, on the sea coast, Hes 
Thrace. The land here makes a sweep, and then Scythia 
begins, the Ister falling into the sea at this point with its 
mouth facing the east. Starting from the Ister I shall now 
describe the measurements of the sea-shore of Scythia. 
Immediately that the Ister is crossed. Old Scythia « begins, 
and continues as far as the city called Carcinitis, fronting 
towards the south wind and the mid-day. Here upon the 
same sea, there lies a mountainous tract* projecting into the 
Pontus, which is inhabited by the Tauri, as far m what is 
called the Bugged Chersonese,® which runs out into the sea 
upon the east. For the boundaries of Scythia extend on two 
sides to two different seas, one upon the south, and the other 
towards the east, as is also the case with A+i.if>a Av,/i 






the township of Anaphlystns/ if this tract projected into the 
sea somewhat further than it does. Such, to compai-e great 
things with small, is the Tauric territory. For the sake of 
those who may not have made the voyage round these parts 
of Attica, I wiU illustrate in another way. It is as if in 
lapygia a line were drawn from Port Brundusium to Tarentum 
and a people different from the lapygians inhabited the pro- 
montory These two instances may suggest a number of 

others where the shape of the land closely resembles that of 
iaunea. 

100. Beyond this tract, we find the Scythians ao'ain in 
possession of the country above the Tami and the parts 
bordering on the eastern sea, as also of the whole district 
lying west of the Cimmerian Bosphorus and the Palus Mfeotis 
as far as the river Tanais, which empties itself into that lalie 
at its upper end. As for the inland boundaries of Scythia if 

tubes, first the Agathyrsi, next the Nemi, then the Andi-ophari 
and last of all, the Melanchljeni. ^ ® ’ 

101. Scythia then, which is square in shape, and has two of 
its sides reaehmg down to the sea, extends inland to the same 
distance that it stretches along the coast, and is equal every 


We now approach Cape Snnium, 
which IS steep, abrupt, and rocky. 
On it IS the ruin of the temple of 
Minerm Sunias, overlooking from 
Its Jottj situation the subject deep.” 
(1 ravels, vol. ii. p. 7.) 

^ The sites of ^’horiens and Aimphly- 
stxis are marked by the villa«‘e8 of 
2 honco and Anaphiso, the former 
on the east, tlic latter on the west 
side of the peninsnla. They were 
both fortdied posts in later times, 
t<ir the protection of the neighbour- 
mg silver-mines. (Xen. de Kedit. ir. 

§ 43 ,) 

“This passage, as Mitford and 
Yahlmann have observed, was ovi- 

ml ™ Gnnoia. 

(Mittords Greece, vol. ii. p. 350. 

Dahlmann’s Life of Herod, p. 35.) 


Herodotns at Thnrii would have 
lapygia (the Term di Otranto) before 
his eyes, as it were. Writing from 
loma or even from Greece Proper, he 
would never have thonght of such an 
illustration. Brundusium and Ta 
rentum remain in the Brindid and 
Tam j-ifo of the present day. 

From both comparisons it may be 
gathered tJiat Herodotus did not look 
upon the Tauric Peninsula as Joined 
, to the continent by a narrow isthmus. 

(mebuhrs Scythia, p. 39, E. T) 
What it changes in the land have 
taken place, and the Putrid Sea did 

iff ''' calls 

the tract an aKpoTTjpiop (p. 70 ), and 

btrabo IS the first who speaks of it as a 
X^ppoffTpros or peninsula (vii. p. 445), 


BOUNDARIES OF SCYTHIA. 


Boox IT. 
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jay. For it is a ten days’ journey from the Ister to the 
Boij-sthenes, and ten more from the Borysthenes to the Pains 
Mjeotis, while the distance from the coast inland to the 
country of the Melanehlfeni, who dwell above Seytliia, is a 
journey of twenty days. I reckon the day’s jommey at two 

sSrlt w” ^ each, and the transverse 

ides at light angles to these are also of the same length 
which gives the full size of Scythia.^ ^ ’ 

Scythians, reflecting on their situation, perceived 
tha they were not strong enough by themselves to contend 

rnvlt 1 r sent 

em ojs to the neighbouring nations, whose kings had afready 

Tot/ “n """iT “ a 

rp *• n who had come together were the kings of the 

Tatiri, the Agathyrsi, the Nemi, the Androphagi, the Melan- 
the Biidini, and the Sam-omatfe. 

. The Tauri have the following customs. They offer in 
sacrifice to the Vfrgin aU shipwrecked persons, and all Greeks 
compeUed to put into their ports -by stress of weather. The 
mode of sacrifice fr this. After the preparatory ceremonies, 
they strike the victim on the head with a club. Then, aecord- 
mg to some accounts, they hurl the trunk from the precipice 
whereon the temple stands,^ and nail the head to a cross. 
Others ^ant that the head is treated in this way, but deny 
that Gie body is thrown dovm the chff— on the contrary, they 
buried. ^ The goddess to whom these sacrifices are 
offered the Tauri themselves declare to be Iphigenia ® the 

® See the Appenclis:, Essay iii., ^ On 
the Geography of Scythia.* 

This temple occupied a promon. 
tory on the south coast of the Crimea, 
not far from Criumetopou (Cape Aia). 
i he jiromontory itself was named by 
the Greeks Partheninm, from the 
temple (Strab. vii, p, 4465 p]ij3, 

H. K iv. 12 ; Mela, ii. i., &o.). It is 
teought that the monastery of St. 

George occupies the site. 


^ The virgin goddess of the Tauri 
was more generally identified by the 
Greeks with their own Artemis : 
hence Artemis got the epithet of 
Tavp07r6\0!f, (Ct Died. Sic. iv. 44 j 
Sty'th, Mag, ad voc. Scholiast, ad 
Soph. Aj.^ 172.) The legend of 
Iphigenia is probably a mere Greek 
fancy, having the Tauric enstom of 
offering hnman sacrifices as its basis. 
In the time of Herodotus the Tauri 



THE AGATHYRSI. 


dauglitei' of Agamemnon. When they take pnsoners in war 
they treat them in the follomng way. The man who has 
taken a captiye cuts off his head, and carrying it to his home, 
fixes it upon a tali pole, which he elevates above his house, 
most commonly over the chimney. The reason that the heads 
are set up so high, is (it is said) in order that the whole house 
may be under their protection. These people live entirely hy 
war and plundering.® 

104. The Agathyrsi are a race of men very luxurious, and 
very fond of wearing gold on their persons.^ They have wives 
in common, that so they may he all brothers,® and, as members 
of one family, may neither envy nor hate one another. In 
other respects their customs approach nearly to those of the 
Thracians.® . ■ ' .■ ■ 


nexion, as those of the Teiiristce and 
Tanrisci, who were called Gauls by 
Posidonius (Pr. 75) ; and that of the 
city Tauroeis or Tauroentium (of. 
Apollod. Fr. 105, with Strab. iv. p. 
24!7), a Celtic town, according to 
Stephen (ad voc. Tavpieis), It may be 
questioned also whether the Taurini, 
whose name remains in the modern 
Turin, were not really Gauls, though 
called Ligurians by Stmbo (iv. p. 
286). At least it is strange, if they 
were really different from the Taurisci, 
w'ho are acknowdedged to be Gauls 
(Polyb. ii. 15, § 8), and who after- 
wards dwelt in these parts. 

The country of the Agathyrsi is 
distinctly marked (supra, ch.49) as the 
plain of the Marosch (Maris). This 
region, enclosed on the north and 
east by the Carpathian Alps, would 
he likely to be in early times auri- 
ferous. 

® This anticipation of the theory of 
Plato (Rep. V.) is carious. Was Plato 
indebted to Herodotus ? 

^ Hiebuhr (Researches, &c., p. 62), 
E. T. gathers from this that the Aga- 
thyrsi were actually Thracians, and 
ventures to identify them with the 
Daci of later times. Ritter (Vorhalle, 
i. pp, 286-7) considers them to have 
been Sarmatiang. There scarcely 
appear to be sufficient grounds for 


wore not adverse to admitting the 
legend, and identifying their national 
goddess with the virgin worshipped 
by the Greeks. 

® The conjecture that the Tauri 
were a remnant of the Cimmerians 
(Grote, Tol. hi. p. 327 ; Heeren’s As. 
Hat. vol. ii. p. 260, E. T.) has little 
more than its internal probability to 
rest upon. We do not know their 
language, and there is scarcely any- 
thing in their manners and customs 
to distinguish them from the Scy- 
thians. As, however, it is declared 
by Herodotus that they were not 
Scythians, and we must therefore 
seek for them some other ethnic cou- 
aection, the Cimmerian theory may 
be accepted as probable. It is clear 
that the strong and mountainous 
region extending along the south 
coast of the Crimea would offer just 
that refuge in wdiich a weak nation, 
ivhen driven Horn the plains, is able 
to maintain itvself against a strong 
one. It is noticeable also that the 
tradition made the last resting-place 
of the Cimmerians to be tbe Crimea 
(supra, ch. 12), where they left tbeir 
name so firmly fixed that it has clung 
to the country till the present day. 
Names also closely resembling that 
of the Tauri are found in a clearly 
Cimbric, or at any rate Celtic, con- 
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105. The Neurian customs are like the Scythian. One 
generation before the attack of Darius they were driven from 
their land by a huge multitude of serpents which invaded 
them. Of these some were produced in then* own country, 
while others, and those by far the greater number, came in 
from the deserts on the north. Suffering grievously beneath 
this scourge, they quitted their homes, and took refuge with the 
Budini. It seems that these people are conjurers: for both 
the Scythians and the Greeks who dwell in Scythia say, that 
every Neunan once a year becomes a wolf for a few days, at 
the end of which time he is restored to his proper shape.® 
Not that I believe this, but they constantly affirm it to be true, 
and ai'e even ready to back their assertion with an oath.® 

106. The manners of the Androphagi^ are more savage than 


either of these opinions. All that can 
be said is, that the Agathjrsi dwelt in 
the time of Herodotus in the country 
now called IVansylvania, and were 
afterwards driven more to the north. 
They are mentioned by Ephorus (Pr. 
78) ; Pliny (\v. 12) ; Mela (ii. 1) ; 
Dionys. Per. (310); Marc. Heracl. (p. 
56) ; and Ptolemy (iii. 5). The last- 
mentioned geographer places them 
near the Baltic. The custom of the 
Agathyrsi wdiich drew most attention 
in later times, was their practice of 
painting their bodies. (See Virg. 
AEn. lY. 146; Soiin. Polyliist. 20; 
Mela, 1. s. c. &c.) 

A class of people in xibyssinia are 
believed to change themselves into 
hyaenas when they like. On my ap- 
pearing to discredit it, 1 was told by 
one who lived for years there that no 
well informed person doubted it, and 
that he was once walking with one of 
them when he happened to look away 
for, a moment, and on turning again 
towards his companion he saw him 
trotting off in the shape of a hyaena. 
He met him afterwards in his old 
form. These worthies are black- 
smiths, The story recalls the loup- 
garou of Prance. — [G. W.] 

® As Herodotus recedes from the 
sea his accounts become more mythic, 


and less trustworthy. Still the Henri 
must be regarded as a real nation. 
They seem, in the time of Herodotus, 
to have inhabited the modern Lithu- 
ania and Yolhynia, extending east- 
ward perhaps as far as the govern- 
ment of Smolensk. Their name may 
perhajDs he traced in the town Nur, 
and the river Nuretz, -which lie in 
this district. They are mentioned by 
Ephorus (Frag. 78) ; Pliny (Hist. Hat. 
iv. 12) ; Mela (ii. i) ; and Aminiamis 
Marcellinus (xxii. 8). Perhaps also 
by Ptolemy, under the name of Naa- 
apoi (iii. 5). Schafarik (Slav. Alt. pp. 
194-199) ventures to pronounce them 
Slaves, but on very slight grounds. 

^ Welcker,inhis“Kieine Schriften” 
(vol. iii. pp. 157, et seq.) has collected 
the various traditions of distant na- 
tions with respect to this belief, which 
the Germans have embodied in their 
welir-tcolf , and the French in their 
loup.garou. It is a form of the belief 
in witchcraft, and probably quite un- 
connected with the disease of lycan- 
thi'opy, 

* Or Men-eaters.” Here the na- 
tional name is evidently lost; but a 
peculiar people is meant. Heeren 
(As. Hat. ii, p. 265, E. T.) thinks the 
Bastarnae ; but, as it seems to me, on 
insufficient grounds. The country of 
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bcytlnan ; but the language which they speak is peculiar to 
themselves. Unlike any other nation in these parts, they are 
cannibals. 

107. The MelanehlsBui^ wear, all of them, black cloaks, and 
from this derive the name which they bear. Their customs 
are Seythic. 

108. The Budini are a large and powerful nation : they have 
all deep blue eyes, and bright red hair.® There is a city in 
their territory, called Gelonus, which is surrounded with a 
lolty wall, thirty furlongs each way, built entirely of wood.^ 

tlie ‘‘men.eaters” is Central Eussia, 
from the Dtiicpr to the Desna prob- 
ably. Compare with their name the 
Hed Indian “ Dog- eaters ” and Fish- 
eaters.” (Ross’s BMi^-Hiinters of the 
Par West, vol. i. p. 249.) 

^ Or “Black-cloaks,” This is prob- 
ably a translation of the native name. 

There is at present a tribe in the 
Hindoo Koosh, who call themselves 
Siah-jooosh, which is an exact equi- 
valent of M^Xayx^cuvou (Rennell’s 
Geograph, of Herod, p.,87.) There is 
also a tribe of “ Black-robes ” among 
the North-American Indians (Ross, 
voL i. j3. 305) . Such titles are common 
among barbarous people. 

The dress of the Melanchlmni is 
noted by Dio Chrysostom (Orat.xxxvi. 
p. 439), who says it had been adopted 
by the Olbiopolitcs. He describes the 
cloak as “ small, black, and thin ” 

(jiifcphv, fidkav, \€7rrSy). Probably the 
di'css was the more remarked, as the 
other nations of these parts, like 
the modern Calmucks and O’atars 
generally, may have affected bright 
colours. 

^ The Melanchlmni had been men- 
tioned by Hecatmus (Fr. 154) as “ a 
Scythian nation.” They continue to 
figure in the Geographies (Plin. vi. 5; 

Mela, i. 19 ; Dionys. Perieg. 309 ; 

Ptol. V. 19, &c.), but appear to be 
gradually pressed eastward. By Pto- 
lemy they are placed upon the Rha or 
Wolga. 


Their position in the time of He- 
rodotus seems to be the country 
between the Desna and the Don, or 
Taiiais. 

^ These physical characteristics of 
the Budini are very remarkable, and 
would give them a far better title to 
be considered the ancestors of the 
German race, than the Androphagi 
and MelanohlaBni, to whom Heeren 
grants that honour. (As. Nat. ii. p. 
265, E. T.) The nomade races which 
people the entire tract from the Don 
to the North Pacific, have univers- 
ally dark eyes and hair. May not 
the Budini have been a remnant of 
the Cimmerians, to whom the woody 
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All the houses in the place and all the temples are of the same 
material. Here are temples built in honour of the Grecian 
gods, and adorned after the Greek fashion with images, altars, 
and shrines, all in wood. There is even a festival, held every 
third year in honour of Bacchus, at which the natives fall into 
the Bacchic fury. Bor the fact is that the Geloni -were 
anciently Greeks, who, being driven out of the factories along 
the coast, fled to the Budini and took up their abode with 
them. They still speak a language half Greek, half Scythian. 

109. The Budini, however, do not speak the same language 
as the Geloni, nor is their mode of life the same. They are 
the aboriginal people of the country, and are nomads; unlike 
any of the neighbouring races, they eat lice. The Geloni, on 
the contrary, are tillers of the soil, eat bread, have gardens, 
and both in shape and complexion are c[uite different from the 
Budini. The Greeks notwithstanding call these latter Geloni ; 
but it is a mistake to give them the name.^ Their country is 
thickly planted with trees of all manner of kinds.® In the 
very woodiest part is a broad deep lake, surrounded by marshy 
ground with reeds growing on it. Here otters are caught, and 


that the place became a staple, for it 
lay ill the line of the trade carried 
on by the Greeks with the interior 
(supra, ch. 21-24) ; but as we know 
no other instance of the Greeks 
founding a factory for trading pur- 
poses at a distance from the coast, it 
is perhaps best simply to accept the 
narrative of Herodotus, that it was a 
place where certain fugitive Greeks 
happened to settle. 

® It has been conjectured that the 
name Brclini is a religious title, and 
marks that the people who bore it 
were Buddhists. (Eitter, Vorhalle, p. 
25.) But as Buddha or Sakya did not 
begin to spread his doctrines till about 
B.c. GOO, and then taught in India and 
Thibet, it is extremely improbable 
that his religion could have reached 
European Scythia by the days of He- 
rodotus. Perhaps the name is best 
connected with the ethnic appellative 


Wendj which is from wenda^ watei’,” 
Sclav, woda, Phryg. ;8e5a, &c. (See 
Smith’s Diet, of Gr.and E. Geography, 
s. V. BUDINI.) 

® This part of the description seems 
to fix the locality of the Budini to the 
region about Zadoiislc and WnronetZj 
which offers so remarkable a contrast 
to the rest of Enssia. (Clarke, x. p. 
196.) 4 he mention, however, of the 

lake, containing otters and beavers, 
and especially of the square-faced 
animals” — if these are seals, would 
seem to require a position further to 
the east. There are no lakes in the 
Woronetz coniitry, and though seals 
are found in the Caspian, at the 
mouths of the Wolga, and in some of 
the Siberian lakes (Heeren, As. Nat. 
ii. p. 291, note, E. T.), they do nob 
mount the Wolga, nor are they found 
in the Tanais. It may be doubted 
whether seals are really intended. 
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beavers, with another sort of animal which has a square face. 
With the skins of this last the natives border theii- capotes : ^ 
and they also get from them a remedy,® which is of virtue in 
diseases of the womb. 

110. It is reported of the Sauromatae, that when the Greeks 
fought with the Amazons,® whom the Scythians caU Oior-jtata, 
or “ man-slayers,” as it may be rendered, Oior being Scythic 
for “man,” and pata for “ to slay ”— it is reported, I say, that 
the Greeks, after gaining the battle of the Thermodon, put to 
sea, taking with them on board three of their vessels all the 
Amazons whom they had made prisoners; and that these 
women upon the voyage , rose up against the crews, and 
massacred them to a man. As however they were quite 
strange to ships, and did not know how to use either rudder 
sails, or oars, they were carried, after the death of the men’ 
where the winds and the waves listed. At last they reached 
the shores of the Palus Masotis and came to a place caUed 
Cremni or “th e Cliffs,” ^ ^hich is in the country of the free 


^ A border of fur is commonlj seen 
to edge the coat worn by the Scythians 
on the sepulchral vases and other re- 
mains. See woodcuts in notes « and 
on chs. 46 and 59. It is also frequent 
at the present day. (Pallas, vol. ii. pi 
^6 ; Dubois, vol. v. p. 202.) 

Horum e tesiiiciiZis remedium ob- 

^orbis uterinis usui 
est. 1 his has been thought by some 
to show that Castor oil was in the 
pharmacopeia of these nations. He- 
rodotus rniglit have been misinformed 
as to which of the throe animals fui-- 
mshed the remedy, and the other 
mistake prevailed till comparatively 
modern times. Mr. Blakesloy, how- 
ever, supposes that the «baga of 
rneant (note ad 

® Some Amazons were supposed to 

(ill. 51) says the latter w^ere much the 
most ancient, having lived many ages 
before the Trojan war (those of the 
ihermodon only a little before it), and 
their queen, Mynna, was the friend of 


Horus the son of Isis. The numerous 
body-guard, of the king of the BeJirs, 
on the White Nile, is to this day com- 
posed entirely of women (his ministers 
only having access to him w'hen he is 
about to die, to prevent his leaving 
the world by a vulgar natural death) • 
and similar custom may have been 
the origin of the fable of the Amazons. 
lUs found again in Western Africa 
Ihe name is probably African, not 
brreek. See note % ch. 191.— [G W 1 
Vide supra, ch. 20. This place 
appears to have been a Greek port 
and was probably a colony from Pan. 
ticapmum. Its name is clearly Greek 
and marks that it 4vas in the neigh- 
bourh^d of some high cliffs, which 
are difficult to find on the shores of 
the Sea of Azof. Perhaps the most 
piobable site is near Marian pol (see 
Ptol. HI. 5), where the coast attains 
some elevation. Cremnisci is not to 
bo confounded with Cremni. It was 

oil fxf between the Dniestr 

and the Danube. (Anon. Peripl. P. E. 
p. 153 j PHn. H. N. iv. 12.) 
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Scythians. Here they -went ashore, and proceeded by land 
towards the inhabited regions; the first herd of horses which 
they fell in with they seized, and mounting upon their backs, 
fell to plundering the Scythian territory, 

111. The Scyths could not tell what to make of the attack 
upon them- — the dress, the language, the nation itself, were 
alike unknown— whence the enemy had come even, was a 
marvel. Imagining, however, that they wm^e all men of about 
the same age,^ they went out against ^them, and fought a 
battle. Some of the bodies of the slain fell into their hands, 
wherel)y they discovered the truth. Hereupon they deliberated, 
and made a resolve to kill no more of them, but to send 
against them a detachment of their youngest men, as near as 
they could guess equal to the women in number, with orders 
to encamp in their neighbourhood, and do as they saw them 
do — wdien the Amazons advanced against them, they were to 
retire, and avoid a fight— when they halted, the young men 
were to' approach and pitch their camp near the camjD of the 
enemy. All this they did on account of their strong desire to 
obtain children from so notable a race. 

112. So the youths departed, and obeyed the orders which 
had been given them. The Amazons soon found out that 
they had not come to do them any harm ; and so they on their 
part ceased to offer the Scythians any molestation. And now 
day after day the camps approached nearer to one another ; 
both parties led the same life, neither having anything but 
their arms and horses, so that they were forced to support 
themselves by hunting and pillage. 

113. At last an incident brought two of them together — the 
man easily gained the good graces of the woman, who bade 
him by signs (for they did not understand each other’s lan- 
guage) to bring a friend the next day to the spot where they 
had met — promising on her part to bring with her another 
woman. He did so, and the woman kept her word. When 

^ That is to say, as th.3y were all alike beardless, they took them for an 
army of youths. 
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the rest of the youths heard what had taken place, they also 
sought and gained the faYOur of the other Amazons. 

114. The two camps were then joined in one, the Scythians 
living with the Amazons as their wives ; and the men were 
unable to learn the tongue of the women, but the women soon 
caught up the tongue of the men. When they could thus 
understand one another, the Scyths addressed the Amazons 
in these words, — We have parents and properties, let us 
therefore give up this mode of life, and return to our nation, 
and live with them. You shall be our wives there no less 
than here, and wb promise you to have no others.” But the 
Amazons said,— We could not live with your women— our 
customs are quite different from theirs. To draw the bow, to^ 
hurl the javelin, to bestride the horse, these are our arts ot 
w’omanly employments we know nothing. Your women, on 
the contrary, do none of these things ; but stay at home hi 
their wagons, engaged in womanish tasks, and never go out 
to hunt, or to do anything. We should never agree together. 
But if you truly wish to keep us as your wives, and wmuld 
conduct yourselves with strict justice towards us, go you home 
to your parents, bid them give you your inheritance, and then 
come back to us, and let us and you live together by our- 
selves.” ^ „ 

115. The youths approved of the advice, and followed it. 
They went and got the portion of goods which fell to them, 
returned with it, and rejoined their wives, who then addr essed 
them in these words following We are ashamed, and 
afraid to live in the country where we now are. Not only 
have we stolen you from your fathers, but we have done gneat 
damage to Scythia by our ravages. As you like us ^for wives, 
grant the request wre make of you. Let us leave this country 
together, and go and dw^ell beyond the Tanais.” Again the 
youths complied. 

116. Crossing the Tanais they journeyed eastward a dis- 
tance of three days’ march from that stream, and again 
northw^ard a distance of three days’ march from the Pains 
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supra, cli. 26, uote and ch. 110, 
note^. 

® That the Sauromatae of Herodotus 
are the Sarmatians of later times does 
not appear to admit of a doubt, Nie- 
buhr (Researches, pp. 74-81) traces 
their gradual progress from the steppes 
of the Don to the rich plains of Hun- 
gajty. Thence, under the name of 
Slaves they overspread Poland and 
Russia. In them we seem to have a 
link, elsewhere desiderated, between 
the Arian and the modern European 
races. Their name, Sauromatae (Sauro- 
Medes, or Northern Medes), as well as 
their locality and language (Boeckh, 
Gorp. Inscr. part xi. pp. 107-117), 
connect them with the Median nation, 
and their identity with the Slaves is a 
matter of historic certainty. Whether 
we may presume from the declaration 
of Herodotus, that the Sauromatse 
spoke bad Scythian, to regard the 
Scyths as Slaves is a distinct question. 
An analysis of the Scythian language 
leads to a different result. See Ap- 
pendix, Essay hi. 

7 Nicholas of Damascus repeats this 
statement (Fr. 122), but it is not cer- 
tain that he does more than follow 
Herodotus, 
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Msootis.®, Here they came to the country where they liow 
live, and took up their abode in The women of the 
Sauromata have continued from that day to the present to 
observe iheir ancient customs,® frequently hunting on horse- 
hack with their husbands, sometimes even unaccompanied ; 
in war taking the field ; and wearing the very same dress as 
the men. , 

117. The Sauromatae speak the language of Scythia,® but 
have never talked it correctly, because the Amazons learnt it 
imperfectly at the first. Their marriage-law lays it down that 
no girl shall wed till she has killed a man in battle.'^ Some- 
times it happens that a woman dies unmarried at an advanced 
age, having never been able in her whole lifetime to fulfil the 
condition. 

118. The envoys of the Scythians, on being introduced into 


® Here we Rave au indication of the 
belief of Herodotus, that the Pains 
Mseotis extended some considerable 
distance eastward of the place where 
the Tanais fell into it. It has been 
already observed that a great portion 
of what is now the government of 
the Caucasus, as well as part of the 
country of the Don Cossacks, was 
probably once under water, and in- 
cluded in the Sea of Azof. Vide 
supra, ch, 86, note and infra., Appen- 
dix, Essay ii. 

According to this description the 
country of the Sauromatse did not 
touch the Maeotis, but began about 
the 48th parallel. Compare however 
the statement in ch. 21. In later 
times, as we find by the Periplus of 
Scylax (p. 74), they certainly reached 
to the sea. 

This is of course the origin of the 
myth narrated above. That the Sar- 
matian women had these habits seems 
to be a certain fact. (Compare Nic. 
Damasc. Fr. 122 ; Hippocr. De Aer. 
Aq. et Loc. § ’ 42 ; Ephor. Frag. 78 j 
Scylax, Peripl. p. 74.) Yet Niebuhr 
(Researches, p. 68, note 78, E. T.) re- 
garded the whole matter as a tale 
without foundation. For modem in- 
stances of Amazonian habits, vide 
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comEumcE of. the prihces. . . ; . book if. 

the presence of the kings of these nations^, who were as- 
sembled to deliberate, made it known to them, that the 
Persian, after subduing the whole of the other continent, had 
thrown a bridge oyer the strait of the Bosphorus, and crossed 
into the continent of Europe, where he had reduced the 
Thracians, and was now making a bridge oyer the Ister, his 
aim being to bring under his sway all Europe also. Stand 
ye not aloof then from this contest,” they went on to say, 

look not on tamely while we are perishing— but make com- 
mon cause with us, and together let us meet the enemy. If 
ye refuse, we must yield to the pressure, and either quit our 
country, or make terms with the inyaders. For what else is 
left for us to do, if your aid he withheld from us ? The blow, 
be sure, will not light on you more gently upon this account. 
The Persian comes against you no less than against us : and 
will not be content, after we are conquered, to leaye you in 
peace. We can bring strong proof of what we here adyance. 
Had the Persian leader indeed come to ayenge the wrongs 
which he suffered at our hands when we enslayed his people,® 
and to war on us only, he would haye been bound to march 
straight upon Scythia, without molesting any nation by the 
way. Then it would have been plain to all that Scythia 
alone was aimed at. But now, what has his conduct been ? 
From the moment of his entrance into Europe he has sub- 
jugated without exception every nation that lay in his path. 
An the tribes of the Thracians have been brought under his 
sway, and among them even our next neighbours, the Getae.” 

119. The assembled princes of the nations, after hearing 
all that the Scythians had to say, deliberated. At the end 
opinion was divided— the kings of the Geloni, Budini, and 
Sauromatse were of accord, and pledged themselves to give 
assistance to the Scythians ; but the Agathyrsian and 
Neurian princes, together with the sovereigns of the Andro- 
phagi, the Melanchlaeni, and the Tauri, replied to their 

® Alluding to the Scythian invasion of Asia in the time of Cyaxares. See 
Book i. chs. 103-105, and supra, ch. 1. 
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request as follows : — If you had not been the first to wrong 
the Persians, and begin the war, we should have thought the 
request you make just ; we should then have complied with 
your wishes, and joined our arms with yours. Now, however, 
the case stands thus — you, independently of us, invaded the 
land of the Persians, and so long as God gave you the power, 
lorded it over them : raised up now by the same God, they 
are come to do to you the like. We, on our part, did no 
wrong to these men in the former war, and will not be the 
first to commit wrong now. If they invade our land, and 
begin aggressions upon us, we will not suffer them ; but, till 
we see this come to pass, we will remain at home. For we 
believe that the Persians are not come to attack us, but to 
punish those who are guilty of first injuring them. 

120. When this reply reached the Scythians, they resolved, 
as the neighbouring nations refused their alliance, that they 
would not openly venture on any pitched battle with the 
enemy, but would retire before them, driving off their herds, 
choking up all the wells and springs as they retreated, and 
leaving the whole country bare of forage. They divided 
themselves into three bands, one of which, namely, that com- 
manded by Scopasis, it was agreed should be joined by the 
Samromatse, and if the Persians advanced in the direction of 
the Tanais, should retreat along the shores of the Palus 
Mseotis and make for that river ; while if the Persians retired, 
they should at once pursue and harass them. The two other 
divisions, the principal one under the command of Idanthyr- 
sus, and the third, ^ of which Taxacis was king, were to unite 
in one, and, joined by the detachments of the Geloni and 
Budini, were, like the others, to keep at the distance of a day’s 
march from the Persians, falling back as they advanced, and 
doing the same as the others. And first they were to take 


® These three divisions, and the three 
kings, Idanthyrsns, Taxacis, and Sco- 
pasis, recall the ancient triple division 
of the nation nnder the mythic Lei- 
poxais, Axpoxais, and Colaxais (supra, 


ch. 5). Possibly there were at all 
times three great tribes among the 
Koyal Scythians, whose chiefs had a 
special dignity. 
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the direction of the nations which had refused to join.- the 
alliance, and were to draw the war upon them : that so, if 
they would not of their own free will engage in the contest, 
they might by these means be forced into it.^ Afterwards, it 
was agreed that they should retire into their own land, and, 
should it on deliberation appear to them expedient, join battle 
with the enemy. 

121. When these measures had been determined on, the 
* Scythians went out to meet the army of Darius, sending on 
in front as scouts the fleetest of their horsemen. Their 
wagons, wherein their women and their children liyed, and 
all their cattle, except such a number as was wanted for food, 
which they kept with them, were made to precede them in 
their retreat, and departed, with orders to keep marching, 
without change of course, to the north. 

122. The scouts of the Scythians found the Persian host 
advanced three days^ march from the Ister, and immediately 
took the lead of them at the distance of a day’s march, en- 
camping from time to time, and destroying all that grew on 
the ground. The Persians no sooner caught sight of the 
Scythian horse than they pursued upon their track, while 
the enemy retired before them. ‘ The pursuit of the Persians 
was directed towards the single division of the Scythian 
army,^ and thus their line of march was eastward toward 
the Tanais. The Scyths crossed the river, and the Persians 
after them, still in pursuit. In this way they passed through 
the country of the Sauromatse, and entered that of the 
Budini. 

123. As long as the march of the Persian army lay 
through the countries of the Scythians and Sauromatse, there 
was nothing which they could damage, the land being waste 
and barren ; but on entering the territories of the Budini, 


1 It is to be observed, that accord- 
ing to the narrative of Herodotus, the 
nations who assisted the Scythians 
had the war drawn upon them as much 
as those who refused. The Sauro- 


matae, Budini, and Geldni are even 
the first suferers. (Infra, chs. 122, 
123.) 

The division of Scopasis (supra, 
ch. 120). 
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they came upon the wooden fortress aboye mentioned/ which 
was deserted by its inhabitants and left quite empty of eyery- 
thing. This place they burnt to the ground ; and haying so 
donCj again pressed forward on the 'track of the retreating 
Scythians, till, haying passed through the entire country of 
the Budini, they reached the desert, which has no inhabit- 
ants/ and extends a distance of seyen days’ journey aboye the 
Budinian territory. Beyond this desert dwell the Thyssagetee, 
out of whose land four great streams flow. These riyers all 
traverse the country of the Masotians, and fall into the Palus 
Masotis. Their names are the Lycus, the Oarus, the Tanais, 
and the Syrgis.® 

124. When Darius reached the desert, he paused from his 
pursuit, and halted his army upon the Oarus.^ Here he built 
eight large forts, at an equal distance from one another, sixty 
furlongs apart or thereabouts, the ruins of which were still 
remaining in my day.*^ During the time that he was so 
occupied, the Scythians whom he had been following, made a 
circuit by the higher regions, and re-entered Scythia. On 
their complete disappearance, Darius, seeing nothing more of 
them, left his forts half finished, and returned towards the 
west. He imagined that the Scythians whom he had seen 
were the entire nation, and that they had fled in that direc- 
tion. 


^ That is, the town Gelonus. Tide 
supra, ch. 108. 

^ Mentioned above, ch. 22. 

This appears to be the stream 
called the Hyrgis in ch. 57. It is there 
said to run into the Tanais. Ptolemy 
however makes the Hyrgis, as well as 
the Lycus, run into the Palus Ma3otis, 
between Cremni and the mouth of the 
Tanais, 

® The Oarus is generally supposed 
to represent the Wolga (Bitter, Erd- 
kunde, ii. p. 765; Bennell, p. 90; 
Mannert, iv. p. 79) ; but the geography 
of this region, as described by Hero- 
dotus, is so utterly unlike the present 
conformation of the country, that no 
positive identifications are possible; 


7 The conjecture is probable that 
these supposed forts ” were ruined 
barrows — ^pei'haps of larger size and 
better material than common. Hero- 
dotus would hear of them from the 
Greek traders. His words do not ne- 
cessarily imply that he had himself 
seen them ; while that he should have 
penetrated so far into the interior is 
in the highest degree improbable. Of 
course we may believe in the existence 
of the ruins without accepting the 
tradition connecting them with Da- 
rius’s invasion. It is, as Dahlmann 
observes (Life, p. 120, E. T.), ex- 
tremely unlikely that any forts were 
built in Scythia by Darius. 
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125. He now quickened Ms march, and entering Scythia, 
fell in with the two combined divisions of the Scythian army,® 
and instantly gave them chase. They kept to their plan of 
retreating before him at the distance of a day’s march; and, 
he still following them hotly, they led him, as had been pre- 
viously settled, into the territories of the nations that had 
refused to become their allies, and first of all into the country 
of the MelancHfflni. Great disturbance was caused among 
this people by the invasion of the Scyths first, and then of the 
Persians. So, having harassed them after this sort, the 
Scythians led the way into the land of the Androphagi, with 
the same result a,s before ; and thence passed 'onwards into 
Neuris, where their coming likewise spread dismay among the 
inhabitants. Still retreating they approached the Agathyrsi ; 
but this people, which had witnessed the flight and terror of 
their neighbours, did not wait for the Scyths to invade them, 
but sent a herald to forbid them to cross their borders, and to 
forewarn them, that, if they made the attempt, it would be 
resisted by force of arms. The Agathyrsi then proceeded to 
the frontier, to defend their country against the invaders. As 
for the other nations, the Melanchlseni, the Androphagi, and 
the Neuri, instead of defending themselves, when the Scyths 
and Persians overran their lands, they forgot their threats, 
and fled away in confusion to the deserts lying towards the 
north. The Scythians, when the Agathyrsi forbade them to 
enter their country, refrained;® and led the Persians back 
from the Neurian district into their own land. 

126. This had gone on so long, and seemed so intermin- 
able, that Darius^ at last sent a horseman to Idanthyrsus, the 
Scythian king, with the following message “ Thou stran<Te 
man, why dost thou keep on flymg before me, when there are 
two thmgs thou mightest do so easily? If thou deemest 


^ Tho divisions of Idanthyrsus and 
Taxacis (supra, ch. 120). 

^ The Agathyrsi, having the Carpa- 
thiaus for their frontier, would be 
better able to defend themselves than 


the nations which lay further to the 
east.^ As “luxurious” and “fond of 
wearing gold” (supra, ch. 104), the 
Agathyrsi would also have more to 
lose than their neighbours. 



Chap. 125-128. 


IMS' 


thyself able to resist my arms, cease tty wanderings and 
come, let ns engage in battle. Or if thon art conscious that 
my strength is greater than thine— even so thou shouldest 
cease to run away- — thou hast but to bring thy lord earth and 
water, and to come at once to a conference.^’ 

127 * To this message Idanthyrsus, the Scythian king, re- 
plied This is my way, Persian. I never fear men or fly 
from them. I have not done so in times past, nor do I now 
fly from thee. There is nothing new or strange in what I do-; 
I only follow my common mode of life in peaceful years. Now 
I will tell thee why I do not at once join battle with thee. We 
Scythians have neither towns nor cultivated lands, which 
might induce us, through fear of their being taken or 
ravaged, to be in any hurry to fight with you. If, however, 
you must needs come to blows with us speedily, look you now, 
there are our father’s tombs seek them out, and attempt to 
meddle with them — then ye shall see whether or no we will 
fight with you. TiU ye do this, be sure -we shall not join 
battle, unless it pleases us. This is my answer to the chal- 
lenge to fight. As for lords, I acknowledge only Jove, my 
ancestor,^ and Vesta, the Scythian queen.® Earth and water, 
the tribute thou askedst, I do not send, but thou shalt soon 
receive more suitable gifts. Last of all, in return for thy 
calling thyself my lord, I say to thee, Go weep.’ ” (This is 
what men mean by the Scythian mode of speech.)^ So the 
herald departed, bearing this message to Darius. 

128 . When the Scythian kings heard the name of slavery 


^ The tombs of the Icings, -w-hich 
were at the place called Gerrhus 
(supra, , chs. 56 and 71), seem to be 
meant. These were probably defended 
by a w'attled enclosure (yeppov) be- 
hind which the Scythians would have 
fought. Common barrows covered, 
no doubt, as they still cover, the whole 
country. 

® Supra, oh. 5. 

^ We may gather from this, that 
while the Scythians acknowledged a 
number of deities (vide supra, ch. 59), 


they paid special honours to Jove and 
Vesta, the king and queen of Heaven. 

^ Diogenes Laertius (Vit. Anachars. 
i. p. 26), makes Anacharsis the origin 
of this Greek proverb, and seems to 
apply it to all free and bold speak- 
ing, (nap€<rx€ Se, he says, 6 ^Apdxapcris 
Koi axpoppL^v vapoifiiaSf Stcfc Trappif}-- 
cnacTTiKhs elmi, 'H hrh 'XKvQiav ^^crts,) 
The remark of Hei'odotus must there- 
fore be understood of the whole reply 
of Idanthyrsus, not only of the last 
■words. 
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THE SCYTHS, TAKE THE OFFENSIVE. Book IV. 


they were filled with rage, and despatched the division tinder 
Scopasis, to which the Sauromatse were joined, with orders 

that they should seet a conference with the lonians, who had 

been left at the Ister to guard the bridge. Meanwhile the 
Scythians who remained behind resolved no longer to lead 
the Persians hither and thither about their country, but to 
fall upon them whenever they should be at their meals. So 
they waited till such times, and then did as they had deter- 
mined. In these combats the Scythian horse always put to 
flight the horse of the enemy ; these last, however, when 
routed, fell hack upon their foot, who never failed to afford 
them support ; while the Scythians, on their side, as soon as 
they had driven the horse in, retired again, for fear of the 
foot. By night too the Scythians made many similar attacks. 

129. There was one very strange thing which greatly ad- 
vantaged the Persians, and was of equal disservice to the 
Scyths, in these assaults on the Persian camp. This was the 
braying of the asses and the appearance of the mules. For 
as_ I observed before, the land of the Scythians produces 
neither ass nor mule, and contains no single sjiecimen of 
either animal, by reason of the cold.^ So, when the asses 
brayed, they frightened the Scythian cavalry; and often, in 
the nuddle of a charge, the horses, hearing the noise made by 
the_ asses, would take fright and wheel round, prickinc up ^ 

them ears, and showing astonishment. This was owincr to 
their having never heard the noise, or seen the form, of° the 
animal before : and it was not without some little influence 
on the progress of the war. 

130. The Scythians, when they perceived signs that the 
Persians wei-e becoming alarmed, took steps to induce them 



^ Tii6 samo statement is made bv 
Aristotle (Do Generat. An. il ad fin ) 
wlio agrees with Herodotus as to the 
cause. M. de Buffon remarks that the 
ass IS originally an inhabitant of warm 
.countries, and has only been recently- 
introduced into colder ones, where he 


always degenerates. (Histoire des 
Quadrup^des, yol. i. p. 160.) The 
notion of the Hyperboreans sacrifiointr 
^1) was connected 
with the belief that they inhabited a 
warm country (supra, ch. 33, note ®). 


Chap. 128-132. SYMBOLIC PEESENTS TO DARIUS. 
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not to quit ScytMa/ they stayed, of inflicting 

on them the greater injury, when their supplies should 
altogether fail. To effect this, they would leave some of their 
cattle exposed with the herdsmen, while they themselves 
moved away to a distance: the Persians would make a foray, 
and take the beasts, whereupon they would be highly elated. 

131. This they did several times, until at last Darius was 
at his wits’ end ; hereon the Scythian princes, understanding 
how matters stood, despatched a herald to the Persian camp 
with presents for the king : these were, a bird, a mouse, a 
frog, and five arrows. The Persians asked the bearer to tell 
them what these gifts might mean, but he made answer that 
he had no orders except to deliver them, and return again 
with all speed. If the Persians were wise, he added, they 
would find out the meaning for themselves. So when they 
heard this, they held a council to consider the matter. 

132. Darius gave it as his opinion, that the Scyths intended 
a surrender of themselves and their country, both land and 
water, into his hands. This he conceived to be the meaning 
of the gifts, because the mouse is an inhabitant of the earth, 
and eats the same food as man, while the frog passes his life 
in the water ; the bird bears a great resemblance to the horse, 
and the arrows might signify the surrender of all their power. 
To the explanation of Darius, Gobryas, one of the seven con- 
spirators against the Magus, opposed another, which was as 
follows : — Unless, Persians, ye can turn into birds and fly up 
into the sky, or become mice and burrow under the ground, or 
make yourselves frogs, and take refuge in the fens, ye will 
never make escape from this land, but die pierced by our 
arrows.” Such were the meanings which the Persians assigned 
to the gifts.^ 


® This story was told, with somo not 
very important alterations, by Phere- 
cydes of Loros. (See Clem. Alex. 
Strom. V. pp. 671, 672, where Aepios 
should be read for SiJpws). It is un- 
certain whether he wrote before or 


after Herodotus (see Muller’s Fr. Hist. 
Gr. vol. i. pp. xxxv.-vi.j Mure’s Lit. 
of Greece, vol. iv. p. 183 j Dahlmarm’g 
Life of Herodotus, ch. vi. § 7, p- 98, 
E. T.) As, however, he may possibly 
have written earlier, and Herodotus 


Book IV. 



MESSAGE TO THE lOHIANS. 


. 133. The single division of the Scyths, which in the early 
part of the war had been appointed to keep guard about the 
Palus Mffiotis,'^ and had now been sent to get speech of the 
lomans stationed at the Ister, addressed them on reaching the 
bridge, m these words ; — “ Men of Ionia, we bring you freedom, 
if ye will only do as we recommend. Darius, we understand, 
enjomed you to keep your guard here at this bridge just sixty 
ays; then, if he did not appear, you were to retmm home. 
Now, therefore, act so as to be free from blame, alike in his 
sight, a,nd in ours. Tarry here the appointed time,^ and at 
the end go your ways.” Having said this, and received a 
promise lom the lonians to do as they desired, the Scythians 
hastened hack with all possible speed. 

134. After the sending of the gifts to Darius, the part of the 
bcythian army, which had not marched to the Ister, drew out 
in battle array horse and foot ^ against the Persians, and 

may have had the passage in question 
under his eye, it seems worth subioin- 
mg m an English dress. ‘^Phere 
cydes relates,- says Clemens, “that 
Wanthuras the Scythian king, when 
Barms had crossed the Ister, threat, 
ened him with war, sending him not 
a letter, but a symbol, which was a 
mouse, a frog, a bird, an arrow, and a 
plough. When there was — not nn- 
naturally— much doubt concerning the 
meaning of this message, Orontopagas, 
the chiharoh, maintained that it was 
a surrender of the empire; for he 
conjectured the mouse to mean their 
dwellings, the frog their waters, the 

° their arms, 

and the plough their country. But 
yphodres intei-preted it differently : 
for he explained it thus Unless 
like birds we fly aloft, or like mice 
bniTow nnder-gronnd, or like frogs 
betake ourselves to the water, we 
shall never escape their weapons ; for 
wo are not masters of their oonntry >” 

The story in Herodotus is more Soy- 

iSinZ ^ 

^ Vide supra, ch. 120. 

It is evident that the sixty 


ought to have expired long ere this. 
Scythia is a square of 20 days' journey 
each way (ch. 101). Barius had 
marched along one side, and had 
skirted two others. He had also gone 
so far out of the direct course as to 
reach the Cams, and he had tarried 
there long enough to build eight great 
torts. He had begun to descend the 
fourth side of Scythia, when the 
bcythians, under Scopasis, set off for 
the Ister, and they had to complete 
that side of Scythia before they could 
reach the lonians. Altogether the 
time consumed, according to Herodo- 
tus s own showing, ought to have been 
yo or 100 days. 

s ye now hear for the time of 
tile boythiaus haying infantry. It is 
scarcely possible that they really pos- 
sessed any such force. The nomade 
nations of these countries have always 
lived on horseback, and are utterly 
helpless on foot. (Compare Hommaire 
P* 

B.erodotus s own words, supra, ch. 46, 

a force of foot-soldiers, Barius might 

^®^eral en- 
gagement. 


Chap. 133-134 ADVI0E OF GOBRYAS. I 07 

seemed about to come to an engagement. But as they stood 
in battle array, it chanced that a hare started up between 
them and the Persians, and set to running ; when immediately 
all the Scyths who saw it, rushed off in pursuit, with great 
confusion, and loud cries and shouts. Darius, hearing the 
noise, inquired the cause of it, and was told that the Scythians 
were aU engaged in hunting a hare. On this he turned to 
those with whom he was wont to converse, and said 

These men do indeed despise us utterly: and now I see that 
Gobryas was right about the Scythian gifts. As, therefore, 
his opinion is now mine likewise, it is time we form some wise 
plan, whereby we may secure ourselves a safe return to our 
homes.’' ‘^Ah! sire,” Gobryas rejoined, was well nigh 
sure, ere I came here, that this was an impracticable race — 
since our coming I am yet more convinced of it, especially 
now that I see them making game of us. My advice is, there- 
fore, that, when night falls, we light our fires as we are wont 
to do at other times, and leaving behind us on some pretext 
that portion of our army which is weak and unequal to hard- 
ship, taking care also to leave our asses tethered, retreat from 
Scythia, before our foes march forward to the Ister and destroy 
* the bridge, or the lonians come to any resolution which may 
lead to our ruin.” 

135. So Gobryas advised ; and when night came, Darius 
followed his counsel, and leaving his sick soldiers, and those 
whose loss would be of least account, with the asses also 
tethered about the camp, marched away. The asses were left 
that their noise might be heard : the men, really because they 
were sick and useless, but under the pretence, that he was 
about to fall upon the Scythians with the flower of his troops, 
and that they meanwhile were to guard his camp for him. 
Having thus declared his plans to the men whom he was 
deserting, and having caused the fires to be lighted, Darius set 
forth, and marched hastily towards the Ister. The asses, 
aware of the departure of the host, brayed louder than ever ; 
and the Scythians, hearing the sound, entertained no doubt of 
the Persians being still in the same place. 



108 SECOND APPLICATION TO THE lONIANS. Book. IV. 

136. When day dawned, the men who had been left behind 
pereeivmg that they were betrayed by Darins, stretched It 

sitmtt? Thl and spoke as befitted theii- 

situation. The enemy no sooner heard, than they auickly 

^my,-alike that which consisted of a single diyision and 
made up of two,i— accompanied by all their allies tbf> 
Sauromatffi, the Budini, and the Geloni, set off in pursuit ’and 
made straight for the Ister. As however thp ’ 

aie not cut out in Scythia; ^ while the Seyths were all hnr«P 

I enca tnat the two armies missed one another and tbA 

X‘: Se 

addtesaed fb.?™- Ml yet mwed, the, 

woS e? these 

woias . Men of loma, the number of your days is out and 

Mtherto™“^ to remain. Pear doubtless has kept you ’here 

hSm LT? T’ “J' “>'«'? P™*! ih. bridge, and 

thanhing ter S 

A.2ii.n!‘:h'TirL“:tih‘'n ‘ “'™“- «■« 

ponl,» and flieir oomminto ‘ at liris? ’ 

, __ia manaer, at t he Ister, recommended the 


^ Vide supra, cb. 120. 

present daj Southern 

The turf tf ™ads. 

finn steppes ia smooth and 

tarn, and is traFersed, at discretion, by 

nlv peasantry. sZ 

Claike s Russia, pp. 186, 187 212 
<5=0- De Hon. aWeIa,l\f f 'if 
Concerning tho mode in which this 
Mreroignty came into the family of 
Miltiades, vide infra, Book vi. chafsd,- 
o™. ti Common of Miltiades was 
as tho^Zui ® Peninsnia, as far 


wl't 

v- 1 . ^ ^distinguished from tho 
inhabitants of the Heracleotic Cherso 
nesus, which occupied the penSt 

rr 1 ^® ’'"’■t Baladaya and the 
great harbour ot Sebastopol, 
bee below vii. 33. 

14nf^’' Me 365 on ch 

MiltiaZ^?®^ Herodotus to mean that 
ceeifflandod the whole fleet, 

S^se bnTT' “ what 

sense, but Herodotus certainly does 

not say that Miltiades commandtlfl 
any besides his own subjects. 


Chap. 136,137. RECOJIMENDATIOST OF MILTIADES. IO 9 

other generals to- do as the Scythians wished, and restore 
freedom to Ionia.® Bnt Histijens the Milesian opposed this 


5 Dr. TJairlwall lias called in question 
tiie trutii of this story (Hist, of Greece, 
vol ii. Append, ii. p. 486), which he 
considers to haye been fabricated by 
Miltiades on his return to Attica, b.c. 
493. Mr. Grote (History, vol. iv. p, 
368, note) maintains the credit of the 
great Athenian. The difficulty in con- 
nexion with the story is to under- 
stand how Miltiades could have re- 
mained undisturbed in his sovereignty 
(as he appears to have done, Herod, 
vi. 40) during the campaigns of Mega- 
bazus and Otanes (Herod, v. 1-2, and 
26), if he had taken the part against 
Daiius which is ascribed to him. Mr. 
Grote cuts the Gordian knot, by as- 
suming that he did not remain, bnt 
fled to Attica at once, as Cornelins 
Hepos asserts. (Milt. § 3.) The flight 
which Herodotus ascribes to fear of the 
Scythians (vi. 40), Mr. Grote considers 
to have been caused in reality by fear 
of the Persians. 

The objections to this are, first, 
that it “ contradicts Herodotus, in a 
matter of fact very conspicuous ’’ — 
the enemy before whom Miltiades fled ; 
and secondly, that it is incompatible 
with the chronology. Mr. Grote says 
that the chronological data in Hero- 
dot. vi, 40 are exceedingly obscure 
and perplexed,” and therefore he sets 
them aside altogether. But one thing 
is sufficiently clear from them, viz. 
that the Scythian invasion of the 
Chersonese and flight of Miltiades 
happened only three years before his 
final return to Attica ; that is, nearly 
twenty years after the Scythian expe- 
dition. Sni*ely Herodotus cannot have 
confounded a flight from the Persians 
in B.c. 514 or 513, with one from the 
Scythians in b.c. 495, the undoubted 
year of the Scythian inroad. (See note 
ad he.) 

Mr, Grote, however, shows good 
reasons for rejecting Dr. Thirlwall’s 
hypothesis. There would have been 
too many witnesses to the true facts 
of the case for a fabrication to have 
had any chance of success. And Hero- 


dotus’s inquiries would have been made 
chiefly on the Asiatic side, among 
those whose fathers had been present 
at the bridge, and who had no interest 
in exaggerating the patriotism of Mil- 
tiades. We must thereforet' accept the 
fact of Miltiades having advocated the 
breaking up of the bridge. 

How then may the fact that, not- 
withstanding this advocacy, he escaped 
the Persian vengeance during the cam- 
paigns of Megahazus and Otanes be 
accounted for ? I conjecture, "because 
it was then unknown. The matter 
would be debated by the Greek 
princes in secret conclave. It would be 
a point of honour on the part of all 
present not to divulge what had been 
proposed at the meeting, especially 
when to do so would bo to bring ruin 
on one of their own body. Darius 
would know that the lonians had been 
urged by the Scythians to break the 
bridge, aud that Histimus had been 
very active in persuading his colleagues 
not to listen to them. Bnt he need 
not have known that any of the des- 
pots had actually proposed complying 
with the entreaties of the Scyths. 
His special gratitude to Hisfcissus may 
also in part have been owing to the 
fact, of which there are indications 
(chs, 139 and 141), that Histiseus held 
a higher rank than his brother despots, 
and had the special charge of the 
bridge. 

When the Ionian revolt broke out, 
and Miltiades joined in it, as is evident 
I by his attack on Lemnos, a Persian dc- 
I pendency (Herod, v. 27), there would 
I be no longer any need of concealment, 
Miltiades would boast of what he had 
formerly done, and it would become 
known generally. 

That the Scythians, twenty years 
afterwards, did not spare the Cherso- 
nese on this account, does not seem to 
me at all strange. Theix* incursions 
were not wars undertaken from motives 
of policy, but plundering inroads. 
Further, they might not know that 
Miltiades had been on their side ; and 



no 


OPPOSITION OP HISTIiEUa 


Book IY. 


advice. It is through Darius/Vhe said, that we enjoy our 
thrones in our seYeral states. If his power be OTerturned, I 
cannot continue lord of Miletus, nor ye of your cities. For 
there is not one of them which will not prefer democracy to 
kingly rule.'’ Then the other captains, who, till Histiseus 
spoke, were about to vote with Miltiades, changed their minds, 
and declared in favour of the last speaker. 

138. The following were the voters on this occasion — all of 
them men who stood high in the esteem of the Persian king : 
the tyrants of the Hellespont, — Daphnis of Abydos, Hippoclus 
of Lampsacus, Herophantus of Parium, Metrodorus of Pro- 
coimesus, Aristagoras of Cyzicus, and Ariston of Byzantium;® 
the Ionian princes — Strattis of Chios, iBaces of Samos, Lao- 
damas of Phocaea, and Histiaeus of Miletus, the man who had 
opposed Miltiades. Only one iEolian of note was present, to 
wit, Aristagoras ® of Cyme.^ 

139. Having resolved to follow the advice of Histiaeus, the 
Greek leaders further determined to speak and act as follows. 
In order to appear to the Scythians to be doing something, 
when in fact they were doing nothing of consequence, and 


if they did, the gratitude of a barbar- 
ous people does not often last twenty 
years. 

® Except Byzantium, all these places 
are on the Asiatic side. Byzantium 
had no doubt been compelled to sub- 
mit at the time of the passage of the 
Bosphorus. Why Miltiades, whose 
kingdom lay so much out of Darius’s 
route, had submitted, is not so appa- 
rent. . 

Syloson, it appears, did not long 
enjoy the throne, which he had reco- 
vered by Persian aid (iii. 149). He 
had now been succeeded by his son, 
ABaces (vide infra, vi. 13). 

8 Of whom we hear again, infra, v. 
37-8. 

® This list is remarkable, both for 
what it omits, and for what it contains. 
The absence of the Lesbians, who a few 
years later furnished 70 ships to the 
combined fleet at Lade, is the most 
unaccountable omission of all. Teos 


also on that occasion supplied 17 ships, 
Priene 12, and Ery three 8 ; while Pho- 
coea could give but three. Yet here 
the Phocsean leader appears as possess- 
ing a vote, while Lesbos, Teos, Priene, 
and Erythrse, are unmentioned. One 
cannot but suspect that the list of 
Herodotus is imperfect, and that more 
contingents were present than he 
names. It may be conjectui'ed that 
the list came from a Hellespontine 
source (from the family of Miltiades, 
most probably) ; and thus, while the 
catalogue of the Hellespontine cities is 
tolerably complete, there being no 
important omission bnt that of Chai- 
cedon, only those Ionian and. .^olian 
leaders who were of particular repute 
obtained any mention. PhocEea, though 
so weak in ships, might still possess a 
leader of eminence, as was found to be 
the case in the Ionian struggle, when 
the entire command was placed in the 
hands of Dionysius (vi. 11). 


Chap. 137-140. DARIUS ARRIVES AT THE BRIDGE. Ill 

likewise to prevent tkem from forcing a passage across the 
Ister by the bridge, they resolved to break up the part of 
the bridge which abutted on Scythia, to the distance of a bow- 
shot from the river bank; and to assure the Scythians, while 
the demolition was proceeding, that there was nothing which 
they could not do to pleasure them. Such were the additions 
made to the resolution of Histiaeus ; and then Histiaeus him- 
self stood forth and made answer to the Scyths in the name of 
all the Greeks : — Good is the advice which ye have brought 
us, Scythians, and well have ye done to come here with such 
speed. Your efforts have now put us into the right path ; and 
our efforts shall not be wanting to advance your cause. Your 
own eyes see that we are engaged in breaking the bridge ; and, 
believe us, we will work zealously to procure our own freedom. 
Meantime, while we labour here at our task, be it your busi- 
ness to seek them out, and, when found, for our sakes, as well 
as your own, to visit them with the vengeance which they so 
well deserve.” 

140. Again the Scyths put faith in the promises of the 
Ionian chiefs, and retraced their steps, hoping to fall in with 
the Persians. They missed, however, the enemy’s whole line of 
march ; their own former acts being to blame for it. Had they 
not ravaged all the pasturages of that region, and filled in all 
the wells, they would have easily found the Persians whenever 
they chose. But, as it' turned out, the measures which 
seemed to them so wisely planned were exactly what caused 
their failure. They took a route where water was to be found 
and fodder could be got for their horses, and on this track 
, sought their adversaries, expecting that they too would retreat 
through regions were these things were to be obtained. The 
Persians, however, kept strictly to the line of their former 
march, never for a moment departing from it : and even so 
gained the bridge with difficulty. It was night when they 
arrived, and their terror, when they found the bridge broken 
up, was great ; for they thought that perhaps the Iordans had 
deserted them. 
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THE TEESIANS ESCAPE FEOM SCYTHIA. 


Book IT. 


141, Now there was m the army of Dariiis a certain man, 
an Egyptian, who had a louder voice than any other man in 
the world. This person was bid by Darius to stand at the 
water’s edge, and call Histiaeus the Milesian. The fellow did 
as he was bid ; and Histiseus, hearing him at the very first 
summons, brought the fleet to assist in conveying the army 
across, and once more made good the bridge. 

142, By these means the Persians escaped from Scythia, 
while the Scyths sought for them in vain, again missing their 
track,^ And hence the Scythians are accustomed to say of 


^ This seems to be the proper place 
for reviewing the entire history of this 
expedition, which almost all modems 
agree in thinking absolutely incredible 
(Niebuhr, Vortrage Tiber alte Ge- 
schichte, i. pp. 189-191 ; Grote, iv. pp. 
354-361 5 Thirlwall, ch. xiv. p. 223, 
8vo. ed. ; Dahlmann’s Life, p. 120, 
E. T.). 

That Darius led an expedition into 
Scythia, across the Canal of Constanti- 
nople and the Danube, may be regarded 
as historicall}'- certain ; it is a point in 
which Ctesias himself did not venture 
to contradict Herodotus, (Excerpt, 
ap. Photium, § 17.) The passage of 
the Straits, and of the river, by bridges 
made by Greeks of Greek ships, and 
the presence of Miltiades, on both 
occasions, must be taken to be facts 
as assured as the battle of Marathon 
itself. 

Again, the general result of the ex- 
pedition — negative rather than positive 
— that Dai'iiis penetrated to some dis- 
tance into Scythia, and returned with- 
out obtaining any remarkable success, 
or experiencing any very overwhelming 
loss, may be regarded as ascertained. 
Ctesias agrees sufficiently, though he 
represents the matter less favourably 
to the Persians than Herodotus ; but 
the proof is to be found in the course 
of events — the safe return of the king— - 
his ability to detach 80,000 men under 
Megabazus (ch. 143)— and the perma- 
nent hold which he obtained on Europe 
by his attack. The incredulity of the 
moderns afctaclies to the circumstances 
of the campaign in Scythia-*-to the 


line of route and length of march- — as 
well as to the period of time (above 
two months) during which the army is 
supposed to have remained in the 
enemy’s country. It is regarded as 
impossible, first, that Darius should 
have been able to effect the passage of 
such great rivers as the Dneistr, the 
Dniepr, and the Don, without his fleet 
and in the summer (Grote, p. 355 ; 
Niebuhr, p. 191) ; and secondly, that 
the army should have been able to 
exist for so long a time, and to traverse 
so vast a territory, when the country 
was itself so barren, and had moreover 
been purposely exhausted before his 
coming. (Grote, ib.; Niebuhr, p. 190 j 
Thirlwall, p. 225.) But these diffi.- 
culties are not so formidable as they 
appear; and if they were greater, it 
would perhaps be better to accept the 
narrative with them, than to suppose 
either that Herodotus failed to obtain 
any knowledge of the real course of 
the camjmign, or that he purposely 
gave us a grand graphic sketch in lieu 
of history. The latter seems to be 
what Mr. Grote imagines (p. 356, and 
again, p. 359), without seeing, appa- 
rently, what a fatal blow is thereby 
dealt to the general credibility of the 
historian. For my own part I cannot 
conceive it possible, either that Hero- 
dotus should fail utterly to obtain a 
general notion of the march of the Per- 
sians, or that, knowing it, he should 
set it aside and give us instead a grand 
illustrative fiction.” 

If we accept the existence of the 
town Gelonus, and the semi- Greek 
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the lomans, by way of reproach, that, if they be looked upon 
as freemen, they are the basest and most dastardly of all 
mankind— but if they be considered as under servitude, they 


cliaracter of its inhabitants (accepted 
by fsTiebuhrj p. 193), the burning of 
that town by Darius would be a plain 
matter of fact, which could not but 
have been known to the Pontic Greeks, 
if.it really happened, and which could 
scarcely have been believed by them 
if it did not. But if, with Eennell 
(Geography, p. 103), and, I believe, 
Klaproth and Eeichard, we allow this 
expedition to have reached thus far, 
and to have returned, we may almost 
as well accept the line of march men. 
tioned by Herodotus as assume any 
other — the length of the w^ay and 
difficulties of the route being much 
the same in any case, supposing the 
army to have reached Gelonus. The 
question seems to be, can we conceive 
the Pontic Greeks, in 50 or 60 years’ 
time, losing all recollection of the real 
course of the invasion, or not r If we 
cannot, and they distinctlydeclared that 
their staple, Gelonus, was burnt by the 
invader, then we have an ascertained 
point, certainly beyond the Don (ch. 
21, and again chs. i22, 123), and deep 
m the interior of the country, to which 
the expedition reached ^ and the diffi- 
culties as to how the army obtained 
and how the great rivers 
were crossed, must admit of explana- 
tion, whether the true explanation has 
as yet been liit upon, or no. 

Even the tiudition that the curious 
old walls, which were to be seen be- 
tween the \YoIga and the Don (rtav 
h rh ip^ima creSa ch. 121), owed 
their origiu to Darios, although prob- 
al>ly untrue as a matter of fget (see 
note on the place), yet would scarcely 
have arisen so soon after the event, if 
his expedition had never approached 
the region in which they lay. 

With respect to the difficuities which 
have induced so many historical critics 
to reject the narrative of Herodotus, it 
may be observed, first, that the Per- 
sians were probably very skilful in the 
passage of rivers, from the frequent 
occasion which they had to cross the 
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Tigris, Euphrates, tipper and Lower 
Zab, Diyalah, Kerkhah, &c., all of 
themunfordable streams (pTjva-lirepTjToi, 
according to our author), and lying in 
the conntry about which their armies 
had been in the habit of marching for 
centuries. Secondly, that the mode in 
which these rivers were crossed was, 
then as now, by means of inflated skins, 
as we see even in the Nimrhd scnlp- 
toes (Layard, plates 15, 16, 33). 
These were either kept in the hard, 
or attached to rafts (see note ^ on Book 
1 . ch. 194). Every army would take 
the field well supplied with skins, 
partly for this purpose, partly to hold 
their water. At the passage of a 
river all the water-skins might be used 
as air-skins, for they could be filled 
again when the crossing was effected. 
Thirdly, that it is not at all certain 
that the Scythians did not possess 
boats upon their rivers, which an in- 
vading army might seize,- but if they 
did not, yet the banks of their rivers 
are, especially towards the lower part 
of their course, rich in wood (vide 
supra, note « on ch. 18), so that ample 
materials would exist for the rafts, on 
which the baggage of the army would 
have to cross, the men and beasts for 
the most part swimming, the former 
by the^ help of skins. Fourthly, that 
there is no reason to think that the 
Scythians disputed the passage of the 
streams, as Mr. Grote supposes would 
have been the case (p, 355), since 
their object was to avoid an engage- 
ment, which, any attempt to liinder the 
advance of the Persians would infallibly 
have brought on. 

Further, as to supplies j the fami- 
liarity of the Orientals with the passage 
of deserts by caravans of an etiornioiis 
size, who must take with them nourish- 
ment for mahy months, accustoms 
them to the movement of vast masses 
of men, so equipped as to be indepen- 
dent of those resources, which, with 
us, an enemy’s country is expected to 
furnish. The tactics of the Scythians 


MEGABAZUS LEFT IN EUROPE. 


Book IV. 
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are tlie faitlifullest of slaves, and the most fondly attached to 
their lords. 

143 . Darius having passed through Thrace, reached Sestos 
in the Chersonese, whence he crossed by the help of his fleet 
into Asia, leaving a Persian, named Megabazus,^ commander 
on the European side. This was the man on whom Darius 
once conferred special honour by a compliment which he paid 
him before all the Persians. He was about to eat some pome- 
granates, and had opened the first, when his brother Artabanus 
asked him what he would like to have in as great j)lenty as 
the seeds of the pomegranate ? ” Darius answered — Had 


would have been expected (see chs. 83 
and 134), and preparations made ac- 
cordingly. Those who are versed in 
Asiatic history, who know what large 
armies haye traversed the barren and 
desolate countries of Turkestan and 
Tartary, who have followed step by 
step the campaigns of Genghis Khan 
and Tamerlane, sometimes in these 
very regions (Gibbon, ch. Ixv. § 2, p. 
338), will see nothing strange in a two 
or three months’ campaign carried on 
by an army of some hundreds of thou- • 
sands deriving but little subsistence 
from the country which they were 
traversing. “ Timour,” we are told by 
the great historian, “invaded Kizpak 
or the Western Tartary, with such 
mighty powers that thirteen miles were 
measured from his right to his left 
wing. In. a march of five months they 
mrely beheld the footsteps of man; 
and their daily subsistence was often 
trusted to the fortune of the chace.” 
(Gibbon, 1. s. c.) This march began at 
the Caspian, and extended'' to the 
neighbourhood of Moscow. 

With respect to the time said to have 
been occupied by the expedition, which 
is especially objected toby Dahlmann, 
as too short, it must be observed, lirst, 
that the ivholc time is nowhere fixed. 
The sixty days are said not to have 
expired when the fii*st application is 
made to tlie loniaiis, but at that time 
Darius is in the north-west of Scythia, 
near the territory of the Agathyrsi 


(chs. 125, 133) ; that is, he has accom- 
plished about three-fourths of his 
route. Secondly, if even thus sufficient 
time does not seem to be allowed, may 
not the fact be that the first applica- 
tion to the lonians to break the bridge 
was in reality made somewhat earlier ? 
Thirdly, it is to be borne in mind that 
we have no means of fixing exactly 
how far Darius went either east or 
north. It is not at all certain that 
the Oarus is the Wolga, much less that 
the forts were near Saratow. Hero- 
dotus says indeed distinctly that he 
crossed the Don (Tanais), and that he 
reached Gelonus, which seems to have 
been near Woronetz — also that he 
skirted Scythia to the north, and re- 
entered it on the north-west frontier, 
passing through the countries of the 
Melanchlseni, Andropliagi, and Heuii. 
But the position of these nations is only 
fixed conjectural ly. Scythia may not 
have extended so far inland as Hero- 
dotus was told, perhaps not further 
than the 52nd parallel. 

2 Or Megahyzus, according to one 
MS., a reading confirmed by Eusta- 
thius (ad II. ii. p. 182, 27), and to a 
certain extent by Plutarch, who tells 
the story of Megabyzus’s son, Xoj^yrus 
(Apophthegm, vol. ii. p. 173, A.). 
But it is not likely that Herodotus 
intends the oonsi)irator. Ho would 
not speak of him merely as Mpa 
UeperTfv. 


CiiAp. 142-145. expedition AGAINST UBYA. 

I as many men like Megabazus as there are seeds here it 
would please me better than to be lord of Greece.” Such 
was the comphment wherewith Darius honoured the general 
to whom at this time he gave the command of the troops 
lett in Eui-ope, amounting in all to some eighty thousand 

144. This same Megabazus got himself an undying remem- 
brance among the Hellespontians, by a certain speech which 
he made. It came to his knowledge, while he was staying at 
Byzantium, that the Ohalcedonians made their settlement 
seventeen years earlier than the Byzantines. “ Then,” said 
he, “ the Ohalcedonians must at that time have been labom-ing 
under blmdness— otherwise, when so far more excellent a site 
was open to them, they would never have chosen one so greatly 
inferior. ^ Megabazus now, having been appointed to take 
the command upon the Hellespont, employed himself in the 
reduction of all those states which had not of their own accord 
joined the Medes. 

145. About this very time another great expedition was 
undertaken against Libya,® on a pretext which I will relate 


Hence the absurdity of Eennell’s 
supposition (Geogr. p. '114), that the 
number in ch. 87 ought to be 70,000 
instead of 700,000. Hence too the 
certainty which we have that .Darius 
fared infinitely better than most of 
those who have made similar at- 
tempts, as Crassus, Julian, and Napo- 
leon. 

'^ Strabo says (vii. p. 464) that as 
early as the time of the founding of 
Byzantium, this reproach was made 
against the Ohalcedonians. Accord- 
ing^ to him, the Delphian oracle 
ad^sed certain Greeks, who wished 
to found a colony, and asked to have 
a site recommended them, '^to build 
their city over against the Uind 
men by which the Chalcedonians 
were understood to be meant. Tacitus 
toliows this tale (Annal. xii. 63), with 
which Herodotus is evidently un- 
acquainted. 


The great advantages of the posi- 
tion occupied by Byzantium are 
elaborately set forth by Polybius (iv. 
38). Gibbon’s description (Decline and 
Pall, ch. xvii. pp. 6-10) is excellent. 
Considering how unimportant a place 
Byzantium was when Herodotus 
wrote, and how great a city it has 
become, it is interesting to see that 
its capabilities had really been ob- 
served as early, at least, as the time 
of our author. 

Chalcedon was founded by the Me- 
gareans (Thuejd. iv. 75) about the 
year b.c. 674. (Clinton’s P. H. vol i. 
p. 186.) Byzantium, founded seven- 
teen years later, B.o. 657, was like- 
wise a Megarean colony. (Scymn. 
Oh. 717,* Steph. Byz. ad voc.) 

^Yide infra, ch. 167, Herodotus 
looks upon the expedition of Aryaudes 
as undertaken in reality against all 
the independent African nations. 


THE mmM AT SPARTA, 
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when I have premised certain particulars. The descendants 
of the Argonauts in the third generation,® driven out of Lem- 
nos by the Pelasgi who carried off the Athenian women from 
Brauron,'^ took ship and went to Lacedaemon, where, seating 
themselves on Mount Taygetum,® they proceeded to kindle 
their fires. The Lacedasmonians, seeing this, sent a herald to 
inq[uire of them who they were, and from what region they 
had come;” whereupon they made answer, ^'that they were 
Minyae,® sons of the heroes by whom the ship Argo was 
manned ; for these persons had stayed awhile in Lemnos, and 
had there become their progenitors.” On hearing this account 
of their descent, the Lacedaemonians sent to them a second 
time, and asked, what was their object in coming to Lace- 
daemon, and there kindling their fires ? ” They answered, 
that driven from their own land by the Pelasgi, they had 
come, as was most reasonable, to their fathers ; ^ and their 
wish was to dwell with them in their country, partake their 
privileges, and obtain allotments of land.^ It seemed good to 


^ The myth ran, that in Lemnos at | 
the time of the Argonautic expodi- j 
tion there were no males, the women ' 
having revenged their ill-treatment j 
upon the men by murdering them all. 
The Argonauts touched at the island, 
and were received with great favour. 
They stayed some months, and the 
subsequent population of the island 
^vas the fruit of this visit. Hypsi- 
I'iyle, the queen, had twin sons by 
Jason. (Apollod. i. 9, 17 ; Apollon. 
Khod. i. dU9.915; Horodor. Pr. 44.) 
>So})hoclos w'rote a tragedy (the 
, which is lost, upon this piece 
of ancient story. 

' Vide infra, vi. 138. 

® Taygotum or Taygetus (Pliny) is 
the high mountain -range west of the 
valley of tlie Eurotas, tho modern 
Pentaddctijlon* 

The Argonauts generally were 
called Minyje (Pind. Pyth. iv. 69). 
This was said by some to be on 
account of Jason’s descent from 
Minyas (Apollon. Rhod. i. 229-233) j 
but there is reason to believe that the j 


Minym w^erc in early times a very 
powerful race in Greece, having 
settlements in Thessaly (Plin. H. N. 
iv. 8), and Magnesia (Strab. ix. p. 
601 ; Schol. ad Aj). Rhod. i. 763), as 
well as about Orchomenus. Strabo 
(I. s. c.) says that, according to some 
writers, lolcus -was a colony from 
Orchomenus. 

^ According to some, Hercules 
himself -was one of the Argonauts 
(Apollod. i. 9, § 19), and accompanied 
tho expedition be\mnd Lemnos. But 
the reference here is evidently to 
Castor and Pollux, the two great 
heroes of Sparta, w^ho are always 
enumcTatod among tho companions of 
Jason (Apoll. Rhod. i. 146-147 ; 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 305 ; Apollod. i. 9, 

§ 1 ®)- 

- It may be reasonably conjectured 
that these fugitives were in reality 
Minyaus of Orchomenus driven out a 
little earlier by the irruption of tho 
Boeotians from Arne (Thucyd. i. 12) , 
and that they invented this story in 
order to claim kindred with the 



STEATAGEM OF THEIE WIVES. 


the Lacedsemonians to receive the Minyae among them on their 
own terms ; to assign them lands, and enrol them in their 
tribes.^ What chiefly moved them to this was the consider- 
ation that the sons of Tyndarus ^ had sailed on board the Argo. 
The Minyse, on their part, forthwith married Spartan wives, 
and gave the wives, whom they had married in Lemnos, to 
Spartan husbands. 

146. However, before much time had elapsed, the Minyse 
began to wax wanton, demanded to share the throne, and 
committed other impieties : whereupon the Lacedaemonians 
passed on them sentence of death, and, seizing them, cast 
them into prison. Now the Lacedsemonians never put 
criminals to death in the daytime, but always at night. 
When the Miny^', accordingly, were about to suffer, their 
wives, who were not only citizens, but daughters of the chief 
men among the Spartans, entreated to be allowed to enter the 
prison, and have some talk with their lords ; and the Spar- 
tans, not expecting any fraud from such a quarter, granted 
their request. The women entered the prison, gave their own 
clothes to their husbands, and received theirs in exchange : 
after wdiich the Minyge, dressed in their wives’ garments, and 
thus passing for women, went forth. Having effected their 
escape in this manner, they seated themselves once more 
upon Taygetum.^ 


Spartans. Or perhaps, as K. 0. 
Miiller supposes, it was invented for 
them in after times. The expelled 
Minyans went chiefly to Asia Minor. 
(Supra, i. 146.) 

3 K. 0. Muller (Orohom. p. 313) 
thinks it incredible that the Minyans 
should really have keen received into 
full citizenship ; and supposes that 
they were admitted among the 
Perioeci. It is certain that in later 
times the Spartans were excessively 
chary of bestowing their citizenship 
(Arist. Pol. ii. 6, § 12). Herodotus 
himself says, in another place (ix. 33, 
34), that they never imparted it but 
to two men. However we cannot 
argue from their practice at a later 


period what they might have done in 
early times, especially so soon after 
their first settlement, and when they 
may have been glad to receive an 
increase of strength from any quar- 
ter. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that the Minyans may have been re- 
ceived into actual citizenship. (Com- 
pare the reception of the Sabine 
refugees into the Eoman people, Liv, 
ii. 16.) This is certainly what Hero- 
dotus intends. 

^ Castor aud Pollux, Vide supra, 
ch. 145, note K 

® Plutarch (de Virt. Mulier, tom. ii. 
p. 247) tells this story with remark- 
able variations from the Herodotean 
narrative. According to him, the 
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BEESONAL HISTORY . OF THEEAS. 
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147. It happened that at this very time Theras, son of 
Autesion (whose father Tisamenus was the son of Thersander, 
and grandson of Polynices), was about to lead out a colony 
from Lacedsemon. This Theras, by birth a Cadmeian, was 
uncle on the mother’s side to the two sons of Aristodemus,® 
Proeles and Eurysthenes, and, during their infancy, ad- 
ministered in their right the royal power. When his nephews, 
however, on attaining to man’s estate, took the government, 
Theras, who could not bear to be under the authority of 
others after he had wielded authority so long himself, re- 
solved to leave Sparta, and cross the sea to join his kindred. 
There were in the island now called Thera,’’ but at that time 


•fugitives were not the Minyce driven 
out by the Pelasgi, but the Pelasgi 
driven out in theii’ turn by the 
Athenians. They were not received 
into citizenship, but rebelled on 
account of being refused civil rights. 
They did not finally settle in Thera 
and Elis, but iu Melos and Crete. 
We may learn from this the extreme 
uncertainty of the ancient stories, 
even when their character is least 
mythic. Polysenus gave both nar- 
ratives. (Strat. vii. ch. 49, viii. ch. 
61.) 

6 Vide infra, vi. 62. The authors 
of this genealogy, which may be thus 
exhibited — 


Polynices 

Thersander 

Tisamenus 

Autesion 


Hercules 

Hyllus 

Cleodsens 

Aristoinactnus 


Theras 


Argeia m, Aristodemus 


f 


Eurysthenes Proeles. 
intended probably to represent the 
history thus. Aristodemus, son 
of Ariatomachus, married Argeia, 
daughter of Autesion, great-grandson 
of Polynices, and king of Thebes, 
while the Cadmeians were still un- 
conquered. On the invasion of the 
P(Botians, Theras, her brother, who 


had sncceeded his father, Austesion, 
was driven out and took refuge with 
Aristodemus, his brother-in-law, at 
Sparta. Aristodemus dying while his 
sons, Eurysthenes and Proeles, were 
under age, Theras, their uncle, natur- 
ally became their guardian. 

^ ‘ Thera is the island, or gi*oup of 
islands, now known by the name of 
SantoHn, lying to the south of the 
other Cyclades. Pliny (H. M. ii. 87) 
says that it first appeared in the 
fourth year of the 135th Olympiad 
(b.c. 237). This must evidently be a 
mistake. It is conjectured.that a great 
volcanic change took place at this 
date, by which the original Thera was 
broken up into the three islands of 
Thera, Therasia, and As^ronisi. (See 
Capfc. Graves’s article in the Journal 
ot the Geograph. Society, vol. xx. 

1.) Capt. Graves supposes that 
the name Oalliste, 'Hhe most beau- 
tiful, properly applied to it ^‘hefore 
the eruption” which left it almost in 
its present state (p. 1). His own 
description, however, of its actual 
conchtion goes far to justify the 
epithet. “Erom its w^estem shores 
or cliffs, ’ he says, /'and where the 
mountains do not come in the way, 
the island has a rapid descent to the 
east, north, and south coasts, and is 
entirely ^ cultivated with the vine, 
in lact, it is one uninterrupted smilinq 
vineyard, which in the summer 



DESCENDANTS OF MEMBLIARUS. 


Chap. 147. 


Calliste,® certain descendants of Membliarus, the son of 
Poeciles, a Phoenician. (For Gadmtis, the son of Agenor, 
when he was sailing in search of Europe, made a landing on 
this island ; and, either because the country pleased him, or 
because he had a purpose in so doing, ^ left there a number of 
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purpose was to found a settlement 
/or (Blakesley ad loc.), as the 

mureX) which furnishes the precious 
Tyrian purple, is plentiful in that 
part of the Mediterranean. This is 
in itself not improbable, but neither 
the name of Pceciles, the father of 
Memhiiarus (which, if it refers to any 
occupation at all, must allude to 
embroidery) f nor the profession of 
Corohius the Cretan, can much help 
the argument. 


months presents a most pleasing 

aspect The villages with their 

wAite-washed buildings spring up, as 
it were, out of the mass of vines.” 


® Compare the famous line of the 
Cyrenaic poet Callimachus, twice 
quoted by Strabo (viii. p. 504 and 
xvii. p. 1181), — 

**Ka\\tffTn TO irdpotOe, ro 6' vffrepov ovvojj.a 

® It is conjectured that the real 
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Phoenidans and with tHem his own kinsman Membliarus. 
Galhste had been inhabited by this race for eight genera- 
tions of men,i before the arrival of Theras from Lace- 
dsemon.) 

148. llieras now, having with him a certain number of men 
from each of the tribes, « was setting forth on his expedition 
hitherward. Par from intending to drive out the former in- 
habitants, he regarded them as his near kin, and meant to 
settle among them. It happened that just at this time the 
Minyaa, having escaped from their prison, had taken up their 
station upon Mount Taygetum; and the Lacedemonians, 
wishmg to destroy them, were considering what was best 
o be done, when Theras begged their lives, undertaking 
to remove them from the territory. His prayer being 
panted, he took ship, and sailed, with three triaconters,® to 
join the descendants of Membliarus. He was not, however 
accompanied by all the Miny®, but only by some few of 
them. The greater number fled to the land of the Paroreats,*"* 


^ ^ Larcher (ad loo.) observes that as 
there were ten generations at Thebes 
trom Cadmus to Theras, there ought 
same number at 
Ualhste from Membliarus to the 
prince who reigned there at the time 
when Theras arrived. But it is quite 
conceivable that the seventh descend- 
ant from Membliarus might be con- 
temporary with the ninth from 
Cadmus. With regard to the whole 
question of the Phoenician settlers in 
Creece, vide supm, Bk. ii. ch. 49, 

Dorian tribes, 
Hyllsei Djmanes, and Pamphyles, 
must here be meant, for the local 
tribes wore not institnted till a later 
period. (Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. of 
Creece §§ 20 and 24.) Oom- 
pare the practice at Borne of each 
a colony. 

gfiebuhr, Hist, of Borne, ii. 85, 

^ Triaconters were vessels of 30 
pars, lo on each side, in which the 
rowers all sat upon the same level. 


Compare the account given of pente- 
conters (supra, i. 152, note »). 

^ Three triaconters could not have 
accommodated more than about 350 or 
360 men. The Minym were probably 
much more numerous. Their colonisa- 
tion of Thera in conjunction with the 
Laceds^monians, had been ali’eady 
celebrated by Pindar 

"a , AaK€6aifxovlbiv fxtxOevre^ avdpm> 
t0ccri rau jTore KaWlcrrav at: '.Kncrav xpom, 

vatrov.—iyth. IV. 257, ed. Disseii. ^ ‘ 

Apollonius Ehoa. (ir. lVfiO-1764), and 
Eansanias (Lacon. m. i. s 7) gave 
nearly the same account. Accordin*-*- 
to the Cyrenaic historians, Theo”^ 
crestus and Aoesandor, the head of 
the Mmyan colonists was a certain 
feesamus (Sohol. ad Apollon. Ehod. iv 
l/oO). 

® Paroreatm is a geographical, not 
an ethnic appellation. It may be ap- 
plied to any dwellers on the moun- 
tain side. The Lemnians who arc 
here ^nd to have fled to the Paroreatge, 
are themselves called Paroreatm in 
the eighth book (ch. 73) . The tract of 
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and Caiicons/ whom they droye out, themselves occupying 
the region in six bodies, by which were afterwards built the 
tovms of Lepreum, Macistus, Phryxse, Pyrgus, Epium, and 
Nudium whereof the greater part were in my day demo- 
lished' by the Eleans.® 

149. The island was called Thera after the name of its 
founder. This same Theras had a son, who refused to cross 
the sea with him; Theras therefore left him behind, ''a 
sheep,'' as he said, “among wolves.” From this speech his 
son came to be called GEolycus, a name which afterwards 
grew to be the only one by which he was known. This 
(Eolyeus w’^as the father of ^geus, from whom sprang the 
-Egidae, a great tribe ^ in Sparta. The men of this tribe lost 
at one time all their children, whereupon they were bidden 
by an oracle to build a temple to the furies of Laius and 
(Edipus;^ they complied, and the mortality ceased. The same 
thing happened in Thera to the descendants of these men.^ 


land intended seems to have been the 
mountainous district between the Neda 
and the Alpheus, called bj Strabo (viii. 
p. 504) Triphylia, which is sometimes 
reckoned to Elis, but improperly, as is 
evident from Herod, viii. 73, and again 
from Thucyd. v. 34, where Lepreum 
appears as an independent city. (See 
Muller’s Dorians, ii. p, 465, E. T.) 

® The Caucons (KavKwi^es) appear to 
have been among the most ancient in- 
habitants of Greece. They are placed 
upon a par with the Pelasgi and Leleges 
(vide supra, Bk, i. ch. 147, note , from 
whom they probably did not much 
differ. The district here mentioned 
was always looked upon as one of their 
earliest seats, (Strabo, viii. pp. 496- 
502.) 

The site of these places can only 
be fixed conjocturally. Lepreum is 
probably the Palceohastro near Stro- 
vitzi, Macistus Mostizm^ Pyrgus the 
acropolis near the sea, a little to the 
north of the Neda. (Of. Muller, 1. s. c. 
and Leake’s Morea, vol. i. p. 56.) 

® Lepreum is the only one of the six 
which can be shown to have maintained 
its independence. (Thucyd. i. s. c.) 


Probably it was always the chief town; 
whence its position at the head of the 
list. Two hundred Lepreans are named 
among the confedemtes at Piataea 
(infra, ix. 28), Dahlmann correctly 
observes that the war of the Eleans 
and Minyans is fixed by Herodotus to 
his oion day. (Life, p. 43, E. T.) 

® Herodotus uses the word “tribe ’ 
but it seems impossible that 
the JEgidm can have been more than a 
family. (Of. Muller’s Orchomen. p. 
329.) There was another account of 
their origin entirely unlike that given 
by Herodotus. They wore said to have 
been Thebans, who accompanied Aris- 
todemus in his last expedition (Ephor. 
Fr. 13) . This seems to be the view of 
Pindar (Pyth. v. 102; Isth. vii. 21), 
who claims connection with the Cyre- 
naeans through the .^gidae, calliag 
them his own ancestors. 

^ Herodotus here employs the less 
usual form QSdipodes ; in v. 60 he has 
the commoner (Edipws. 

2 That is, of the Minyans who ac- 
companied Theras, The cause in both 
instances may have been their inter- 
manying only with one another. 
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150. Thus far the history is deliyered ’without variation 
both by the Theraeans and the Lacedaemonians ; but from this 
point \Ye have only the Thersan narrative. Grinus (they say), 
the son of iEsanius, a descendant of Theras, and king of the 
island of Thera, went to Delphi to offer a hecatomb on behalf 
of his native city. He was accompanied by a large number 
of the citizens, and among the rest by Battus, the son of 
Polymnestus, who belonged to the Minyan family of the 
Euphemidse.® On Grinus consulting the oracle about sundry 
matters, the Pythoness gave him for answer, “ that he should 
found a city in Libya.” Grinus replied to this : “ I, 0 king ! 
am too far advanced in years, and too inactive, for such^'a 
work. Bid one of these youngsters undertake it.” As he 
spoke, he pointed towards Battus; and thus the matter rested 
for that time. When the embassy returned to Thera, small 
account_ was taken of the oracle by the Thersans, as they 
were quite ignorant where Libya was, and were not so ven- 
turesome as to send out a colony in the dark. 

151. Seven yeai-s passed from the utterance of the oracle 
and not a drop of rain fell in Thera: all the trees in the 
island, except one, were kiUed with the di-ought. The 
Theraans upon this sent to Delphi, and were reminded re- 
proachfully, that they had never colonised Libya. So as 
there was no help for it, they sent messengers to Crete, to 
inquire whether any of the Cretans, or of the strangers 
sojournmg among them, had ever travelled as far as Libya : 
and these messengers of theirs, in their wanderings about the 
island, among other places visited Itanus," where they feU in 


' is a conjectural reading. The 
MSS. have ^vdvfilBrjs or 
Euphemus, son of Neptune, is reckoned 
among the companions of Jason. 
(Apollod. i. 9, 16; Apollon. Ehod. i. 
1/9.) The royal family of the Bat- 
mdse traced their descent to him. 
■^nce Pindar calls them yipos Euctauoi* 
(Pyth. iv. 256, ed. Dissen.). Compare 
the passage of Apollonius llhodius, 


where the island of Oalliste or Thera 
(iv!l758) 

Itanus lay at the eastern extremity 
ot Crete, near the promontory of the 
same name (mentioned by Scylax, Pe- 
npl. p. 4^), which is now Cape Bala> 
mone or Cape Xacro. It was a place of 
some importance, as appears from the 
coins, which are numerous. The Paleo. 



kastrOy near liagnia, probably marks 
the site. (See Diet, of Greek and 
Boman Geogr. g. y. Itanus.) 

^ There can be little doubt that 
Platea is the small island of Bomba, 
which lies ofE the African coast in the 
gulf of the same name, lat. 32® 20', 
long. 23® 15'. (Of. Eennell, p. 609, 
and Pacho, Voyage dans la Marmo- 
rique, pp. 51,52, where the arguments 
are fully stated.) 


® The tale which follows is of some 
consequence, as showing the character 
of the Samians for naval enterprise. 
Samos and Phocma are the only Greek 
states reported to have reached so far 
west in their voyages. (Vide supra, 
i. 163.) 

7 About 1460L of our money. The 
entire profit was therefore between 
14,000?. and 15,000?. 


_ -Chap. 150-152. FIRST SETTLEMENT, AT PLATEA. 


with a man, whose name was Corobins, a dealer in purple. 
In answer to their inquiries, he told them that contrary 
winds had once carried him to Libya, where he had gone 
ashore on a certain island which was named Platea.® So 
they hired this man’s services, and took him back with them 
to Thera, A few persons then sailed from Thera to recon- 
noitre, Guided by Corobius to the“ island of Platea, they left 
him there with provisions for a certain number of months, 
and returned home with all speed to give their countrymen an 
account of the island. 

152. During their absence, which was prolonged beyond 
the time that had been agreed upon, Corobius’ provisions 
failed him. He was relieved, however, after a while by a 
Samian vessel,^ under the command of a man named Colaeus, 
which, on its way to Egypt, was forced to put in at Platea. 
The crew, informed by Corobius of all the circumstances, left 
him sufficient food for a year. They themselves quitted the 
island ; and, anxious to reach Egypt, made sail in that 
direction, but were carried out of their course by a gale of 
wind from the east. The storm not abating, they were driven 
past the pillars of Hercules, and at last, by some special 
guiding providence, reached Tartessus. This trading town 
was in those days a virgin port, unfrequented by the mer- 
chants, The Samians, in consequence,* made by the return- 
voyage a profit greater than any Greeks before their day, 
excepting Sostratus, son of Laodamas, an Eginetan, with 
whom no one else can compare. From the tenth part of 
their gains, amounting to six talents,*^ the Samians made a 
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™ wine-bowl, adorned 

with the heads of grifiSns standing out in high relief.® This 
bowl, supported by three kneeling colossal figures in bronze, 
ot the height of seven cubits, was placed as an offering in the 
temple of Juno at Samos. The aid given to Corobius was 
the original cause of that close friendship which afterwards 
umted the Gyren^ans and Thereeans with the Samians.® ■ 

153. The Therasans who had left Corobius at Platea, when 
they reached Thera, told their countrymen that they had 
eo onised an island on the coast of Libya. They of Thera 
upon this, resolved that men should be sent to join the 
colony from each of their seven districts, and that the 
brothers m every family should draw lots to determine who 
were to go. Battus was chosen to be king and leader of the 
colony. So these men departed for Platea on board of two 
penteconters.i 


154. Such is the account which the Therjeans give. In the 
sequel of the history their accounts tally with those of the 
people of Gyrene ,• but in what they relate of Battus these two 

8to,j There WM once a king named Etoarehm, who ruled 
over Arna,- a city in Crete, and had a dangiter named 
Phiomma, This gml'e mother having died, Eleai-ohus mar- 
ed a second wi fe ; who no s ooner took up her abode in his 


• j tile eminence of Samos 

m the arts vide supra, Bk. iii. cli. 60, 
notes ^ and ’ 

^ Of tins alliance no traces appear, 
unless we are to consider in that 
ight the flight of Arcesilaus III. to 
Samos, and his success in collecting an 
ainiament there (infra, chs. 163, 163). 

nf T?f the two sliips 

of Herodotus to one. Even the larger 
number would have furnished but a 
Pentecouter can 
fecaicely have accommodated more than 
The numerical accu! 
lacy affected in the Therman narrative 
^ rparkable (supra, chs. 148, 151, 152, 

^ This place, called Axus by Herodo- 


tus, Oaxusand Saxusonits coins (comp. 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. *'A|oy), is notmen- 
tioned by Strabo among the cities, of 
urete. It appears, however, in Scvlax, 
where (as Toss observes) ^Oa^os should 
be read for na|o5r (Peripl. p. 42). Jt 
lay on the north side of Ida, not fa„r 
irom Cnossus, and retains its name to 
the present day (Pashley’s Travels, 
voh 1 p. 143). ^ coijj belonging to it 

may be seen in Chishuli (Antiq. As. 
p. ihe name is said to have 

ten given from the precipices (toi 
the town was 
ouilt (Steph. Byz, ad voc. ^Oafoy). It 

^ solitary instance 
o± the replacement of the digamma 
Mj an omicTon. 



PAEENTAGE OF BATTUS. 


house than she proved a true step-mother to poor Phronima, 
always vexing her, and contriving against her every sort of 
mischief. At last she taxed her with light conduct; and 
EtearchuSj persuaded by his wife that the charge was true, 
bethought himself of a most barbarous mode of punishment. 
There was a certain Thersean, named Themison, a merchant, 
living at Axus. This man Etearchus invited to be his friend 
and guest, and then induced him to swear that he would do 
him any service he might require.^ No sooner had he given 
the promise, than the king fetched Phronima, and, delivering 
her into his hands, told him to cany her away and throw her 
into the sea. Hereupon Themison, full of indignation at the 
fraud whereby his oath had been procured, dissolved forthwith 
the friendship, and, taking the girl with him, sailed away 
from Crete. Having reached the open main, to acquit him- 
self of the obligation under which he was laid by his oath to 
Etearchus, he fastened ropes about the damsel, and, letting 
her down into the sea, drew her up again, and so made sail 
for Thera. 

155. At Thera, Polymnestus, one of the chief citizens of 
the place, took Plironima to be his concubine. T.he fruit of 
this union was a son, who stammered and had a lisp in his 
speech. According to the Cyrenasans and Theraeans, the 
name given to the boy was Battus : in my opinion, however, 
he was called at the first something else,^ and only got the 
name of Battus after his arrival in Libya, assuming it either 
in consequence of the words addressed to him by the Delphian 
oracle, or on account of the office which he held. For, in the 
Libyan tongue, the word “ Battus '' means a king.”^ And 

^ Of this practice wo have anothci' which appears not only in Pindar, but 
instance, infra, vi. 62. likewise in the works of the Cyrenaic 

It is curious that ICcrocIotus was poet, CaUimaohus (Hymn, ad Apoll. 
ignorant of the name given in tho 75), in Heraclides Ponticiis (Pr. iv.), 
myth to the first Battus, before he Eusebius (Chron. Can. ii. p. 320), and 
received that appellation from tho in tho Scholiasts passim. 
oracle, especially as it had already ® Hesychius states this likewise (ad 
been celebrated by a poet whose works voc.) ; but he can hardly be considered 
he knew. (Find. Pyth. v, 81, ed. a distinct witness from Herodotus. 
Dissen.) The name was Aristotle, . 
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this, I think, was the reason why the Pythoness addressed 
him as she did : she knew he was to be a king in Libya, and 
so she used the Libyan woi*d in speaking to him. Por after 
he had grown to man’s estate, he made a journey to Delphi, 
to consult the oracle about his voice ; when, ujpon his putting 
his question, the Pythoness thus replied to him : — 

“ Battus, then earnest to ask of tlij voice ; but Pboebus Apollo 
Bids thee establish a city in Libya, abounding’ in fleeces ,* ” 

which was as if she had said in her own tongue, “ King, thou 
earnest to ask of thy voice.” Then he replied, “ Mighty lord, 

I did indeed come hither to consult thee about my voice, but 
thou speakest to me of quite other matters, bidding me 
colonise Libya— an impossible thing ! what power have I ? 
what followers ? ” Thus he spake, but he did not persuade 
the Pythoness to give him any other response ; so when he 
found that she persisted in her former answer, he left her 
speaking, and set out on his return to Thera. 

156. After a while, everything began to go wrong both with 
Eattus and with the rest of the Therroans, whereupon these 
last, ignorant of the cause of then- sufferings, sent to Delphi 
to inquire for what reason they were afflicted. The Pjdhoness 
in reply told them, “ that if they and Battus would make a 
settlement at Cyrene in Libya, things would go better with 
them.” Upon this the Therseans sent out Eattus “ with two 
penteeonters, and with these he proceeded to Libya, but 
within a little time, not knowing what else to do, the' men 
returned and amved off Thera. The Theraans, when they 
saw the vessels approaching, received them with showers of 
missiles, would not allow them to come near the shore, and 
ordered the men to sail back from w'henee they came. Thus 

® Menecles of Barca, who lived about 
E.c. 120, gave a much more prosaic 
account of these matters. According 
to him, there were violent factions at 
Thera, and Battus, who was the leader 
of one, being worsted, was driven into 
banishment with his partisans. Under 
these circumstances he applied to the 


Delphic oracle, and a.sked whether he 
should renew the struggle or lead out 
a colony. The oracle, thus appealed 
to, recommended the latter course; 
and suggested Africa by ad\dsing a 
settlement on the continent.” (See 
Mullex’ s Pr. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p, 449.) 
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compelled to return, tliey settled on an island near the 
Libyan coast, "which (as I have already said) was called 
Platea. In size it is reported to haye been about equal to the 
city of Gyrene, as it now stands J 

157. In this place they continued two y^ears, but at the end 
of that time, as their iU luck still followed them, they left the 
island to the care of one of their number, and went in a body 
to Delphi, where they made complaint at the shrine, to the 
effect that, notwithstanding they had colonised Libya, they 
prospered as poorly as before. Hereon the Pythoness made 
them the following answer : — 

Knowest tiion better than I, fair Libya abounding in fleeces ? 

Better the stranger than he who has trod it ? Oh ! clever Thcrceaiis ! 

Battus and his friends, wdien they heard this, sailed back to 
Platea : it was plain the god would not hold them acquitted of 
the colony till they were absolutely in Libya. So, taking with 
them the man whom they had left upon the island, they made 
a settlement on the mainland directly opposite Platea, fixing 
themselves at a place called Aziris, which is closed in on both 
sides by the most beautiful hills, and on one side is washed by 
a river.® 

158. Here they remained six years, at the end of which 
time the Libyans induced them to move, promising that they 
would lead them to a better situation.® So the Greeks left 


This comparison seems to be accu- 
rate enough. The ruins of Cjrone 
cover a space very nearly equal to the 
whole area of Bomba. (See Kiepert’s 
Atlas von Hellas, map 
® If Platea is Boniha, the Aziris of 
Herodotus must be sought in the valley 
of the Teminieh, tbe ancient Paliurus 
Hiepert appears to think that there 
was both a district and a port of the 
name (see the map referred to above), 
and places the port to the westward 
of the Bas-el-Tynn. This view is 
founded seemingly on the statement 
of Soylax (PeripL p. 107), a statement 
which is too corrupt and too vague to 
be of any service. The district about 


the Temimeh is said by Pacho to suit 
exactly the description of Herodotus 
(Voyage dans la Marmarique, p. 53.) 

9 The friendly terms on which the 
Greeks stand towards the natives at 
the first, is here very apparent. Their 
position resembles that of the first 
English settlors in America. They 
minister to the wants of the inhabi- 
tants, and are felt as benefactors. The 
natives do not wish to give them their 
best lands, but they willingly place 
them in a very favourable situation. 
The Greeks also exhibit confidence by 
placing themselves at some distance 
from the sea. Both Gyrene and Barca 
are inland towns. After a while the 
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Aziris and were conducted by tbe Libyans towards the west, 
their journey being so arranged, by the calculations of their 
guides, that they passed in the night the most beautiful 
district of that whole country, which is the region called 
Lasa.^ The Libyans brought them to a spring, which goes 
by the name of Apollo’s fountain,^ and told them—” Here, 
Grecians, is the proper place for you to settle ; for here the 
sky leaks.” ® 


feeling clianges, as ill did towards the 
English settlers. A struggle ensues, 
and the humble traders become lords 
of the country. 

^ Irasa is mentioned by Pindar 
(Pytli. ix. 106, ed. Dissen.) as a city 
in the neighbourhood of Cyrene. Its 
situation is very doubtful. Pacho 
supposes (Voyage, &c., pp. 84-5) that 
it lay at the north-eastern foot of the 
great Oyrenaic table-land (which ex- 
tends from Cyrene a full degree 
towards the east), in a district which 
is still remarkable for its fertility, and 
where a fountain called Jf^rsen or 
JErasem by the Arabs, appears to 
contain a trace of the old name. 
Hamilton (Wanderings in N. Africa, 
Introduction, p. xiii.) suggests EL 
Kubhehf on the road to Derna, as the 
true site. There are many remains 
of buildings there, and a copious 
stream, in which he recognises the 
fountain of Theste (sec the next 
chapter) . 

- The fountain of Apollo is cele- 
brated by Pindar (.Pyth. iv. 294, ed. 
Dissen.). It is thought to be the same 
with the fountain of Gyre, mentioned 
both by Callimachus and Stephen, 
(Callim, Hymn, ad Apoll. 81; Steph. 
Byz. ad voo. Kvp'fjyr}), after which, 
according to one account, Cyrene was 
named. Modern travellers have recog- 
nised it in a copious spring on the 
road from the necropolis to the plateau 
whereon the town stood. Della Celia, 
p. Ii6, E. T. ; Pacho, p. 217; Beechey, 
p. 423; Hamilton, p. 37). The view 
(p. 128) is from Beechey" s woi'k. 

Literally, “Here the slcy is pierced."* 
Eustathius (ad Horn. II. p, 742, 22) 
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explains the expression to mean “ that 
the sky is a sort of reservoir, which in 
other parts of the world is sound and 
holds water, but at this place leaks.” 
(Compare 2 Kings vii. 2, “If the Lord 
would make windows in heaven.”) 
The reference is not therefore to the 
fountain, but to rain, which in most 
parts of ]Sr. Africa is of extreme rarity. 
(See note on ch. 185.) That abundant 
rain falls in the Cyrenaica, and along 
much of the northern coast of Africa, 
is a well-known fact. Mr. Hamilton 
says (Wanderings in K Africa, ch. vii. 
p. 92) ; “The rains set in usually 
about the middle of November, and 
then come down with a violence which 
no tent can resist.” He himself ex- 
perienced them at Taulira (Tauchira), 
and speaks of them as “descending 
every night in torrents, and frequently 
lasting aU day "" (p. 150) . Advantage 
is taken of them to sow the corn 
immediately after the first have fallen, 
which is sometimes as early as the 
latter part of October. Prom the 
beginning of spring till this time 
there is rarely a drop of rain, though 
from the middle of August the sky 
is almost always cloudy (ibid. p. 
94). 

No doubt the real circumstance that 
fixed the exact site of the city was 
the copious spring or foxmtain men- . 
tioned above, which is still the most 
abundant in the neighbourhood (Ha- 
milton, p. 38), and which in a country 
so scant of water as N. Africa would 
constitute a most strong attraction. 
The principal public buildings of the 
town were grouped about this fountain. 
See the plan overleaf. 
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159. During the lifetime of Battus/ the founder of the 
colony, who reigned forty years, and during that of his son 
Arcesilaiis, who reigned sixteen, the Cyrenseans continued at 


inw'i* 


Tri/«i 


HwmW/./.-, 




^ If we might believe the stories ch. 169), and put his image upon their 
told of this Battus by others, the coins (Pint. 425). Another relates 
prosperity of Gyrene should date from that his own citizens, in return for the 
his time. A scholiast on Aristophanes great benefits which he had. conferred 
says that the Libyans brought to his on them, made a statue of him in gold, 
notice the valuable siljpMum (infra, with the silphium in his right hand. 
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ADVICE OF THE OEACLE. 


the same level, neither more nor fewer in number than they 
were at the first. But in the reign of the third king, Battus, 
surnamed the Happy, the advice of the Pythoness brought 
Grreeks from every quarter into Libya, to join the settlement.® 
The Cyrengeans had offered to ‘all comers a share in their 
lands ; and the oracle had spoken as follows : — 

“ He tliat is Ibackward to share in the pleasant Libyan acres,® 

Sooner or later, I warn him, will feel regret at his folly.” 

Thus a great multitude were collected together to Gyrene, and 


The proverb, ‘Qi.rrov (rixpLov^'^ which 
was used for all that was expensive 
and honourable, is referred by common 
consent to him. (Siiidas ad voc. ; 
Schol. ad Arist. Hut. 1. s. c. ; Bekker, 
Anecd. i. p. 224, &o.) As this drug 
seems certainly to have been the great 
cause of the wealth and power of 
Gyrene, if the trade in it is rightly 
referred to the first Battus, Oyrenasan 
prosperity should begin with him. 

® If we may regard as historical the 
part said to have been taken by the 
oracle in the founding and establish- 
ment of this colony, it will appear 
that an influence over the destinies of 
Greece was exercised by the Delphian 
priests in early times which has sel- 
dom been fully recognised. The want 
of a settlement on the African coast, 
for the general interests of Greece, is 
felt ; the Delphians determine to have 
it supplied. They fix on Thera, a 
Dorian settlement, and the most 
southern of all the Cyclades, as the 
point from which the colonisation will 
most conveniently proceed. They 
order the colony to be sent out, refuse 
to bo content with anything short of a 
settlement upon the mainland, watch 
the progress of the settlement when 
it is made, and at the fitting moment 
cause the redundant population of 
Greece to flow towards it. The 
powerful and flourishing Greek state 
of Gyrene is, according to this state- 
ment, the absolute creation of the 
priests of Delphi. 

There are not wanting other in- 
stances of a somewhat similar influence. 
We may gather from what is said of 


Dorieus (infra, v. 42), that he did 
not inquire of the Delphic oracle in 
what land he should settle, or go 
through any of the customary prepara- 
tions j ” that, at any rate in Dorian 
states, when a colony was determined 
on, the choice of the site was hahitually 
left to the oracle. Other examples of 
this practice are — the settlement of 
the JBnianes in Southern Thessaly 
(Pint. Qu. Gr. ii. p. 294, A.), of the 
Chalcidians at Eheglum (Strab. vi. 
|). 370), of the Spartans and Achmans 
at Crotona (Pans. in. iii. § 1 ; Strab. 
vi. p. 376), and of the Mcgareans (if 
the account be true) at Byzantium 
(Strab. vii. 464). See on this subject 
Muller’s Dorians, i. pp. 282-294, B. T, 
® The beauty and fertility of the 
Cyrenaica are celebrated by all who 
visit it. Hamilton says (p. 78) , In 
the neighbourhood of Grennah, the 
hills abound with beautiful scenes. . . . 
Some of them exceed in richness of 
vegetation, and equal in grandeur, 
anything that is to be found in the 
Apennines. . . . The Wady Sholaleh 
presents a scene beyond my powers of 
description. The olive is here con- 
trasted with the fig, the tall cypress 
and the dai'k juniper with the arbutus 
and myrtle, and the jjleasant breeze 
which always blows through the 
valley is laden with balmy perfumes.” 
Again, on approaching from the west, 
he observes, The rest of the journey 
was over a range of low undulating 
hills, offering perhaps the most lovely 
sylvan scenery in the world. The 
country is like a most beautif ally- 
arranged jard,m Anglais, covered with 
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the Libyans of the neigbbonrbood found themselves stripped 
of large portions of their lands. So they, and their king 
Adicran, being robbed and insulted by the Cyrenseans, sent 
messengers to Egypt, and put themselyes under the rule of 
Apries, the Egyptian monarch ; who, upon this, leyied a vast 
army of Egyptians,*^ and sent them against Cyr^ne. The in- 
habitants of that place left their walls and marched out in force 
to the district of Irasa, where, near the spring called Theste, 
they engaged the Egyptian host, and defeated it. The Egyp- 
tians, who had neyer before made trial of the prowess of the 
Greeks, and so thought but meanly of them, were routed 
with such slaughter that but a very few of them ever got 
back home. For this reason, the subjects of Apries, who laid 
the blame of the defeat on him, revolted from his authority.® 
160. This Battus left a son called Arcesilaiis, who, when he 
came to the throne, had dissensions with his brothers,^ which 
ended in their quitting him and departing to another region of 
Libya, ^ where, after consulting among themselves, they founded 


pyramidal clumps of evergreens, 
variously disposed, as if by the hand 
of the most refined taste ; while 
hosquets of junipers and cedars, re- 
lieved by the pale olive and the bright 
green of the tall arbutus-tree, afford 
a most grateful shade from the mid- 
day sun.” (p. 31.) 

^ Apries had probably not thought 
it prudent to take his Greek auxiliaries 
against the Cyrena^ins. (See n. * on 
Book ii. ch. 163.)--[a. W.] 

8 Vide supra, ii. 161. 

^ The quarrel was said to have 
resulted from the “ ill-temper ” of 
Arcesilaiis II., who was therefore 
called 6 The brothers here 

spoken of seem to be the ‘‘Perseus, 
Zacynthus, Aristomedon, and Lyons,” 
by whom Barca was founded, accord- 
ing to Stephen (ad voc. BdpKri), 

^ There is no difficulty in deter- 
mining the exact site of Gyrene. 
The Arabic name Grennah {Kvpi]vr}^ or 
in the Doric Greek of the place, 
sounded Kyrdna) is sufficiently 
close to mark the identity of the 


ruined city, which is so called, with 
the Gyrene of former times. Inscrip- 
tions and coins dug up on the spot 
confirm the identification. Della Celia 
figures one of the latter thus : — 


(See his Narrative, p. 143, E. T.) The 
situation of Grennah likewise corre- 
sponds very exactly with the accounts 
of Gyrene in the geographers. Gren- 
nah, according to Beechey, stands on 
the edge of a high plateau or table- 
land, 1800 feet above the level of the 
sea, which is at no great distance, 
being very distinctly visible, except in 
hazy weath er . (B eechey ’ s Expedition, 
pp. 434, 435.) This account recalls 
very remarkably the description in 
Strabo, who had seen Gyrene as he 
sailed along the coast ; TroAewy ^eyesA^jy 




Book IV, 
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the city, which is still called by the name then given to it, 
Barca.^ At the same time they endeavoured to induce the 
Libyans to revolt from Gyrene. Not long afterwards Arcesilalis 
made an expedition against the Libyans who had received his 
brothers and been prevailed upon to revolt ; and they, fearing 
his power, fled to their countrymen who dwelt towards the 
east. Arcesilaiis pursued, and chased them to a place called 
Leucon,^ which is in Libya, where the Libyans resolved to risk 


h rparr^(oei^e7 rrreUep KeLfjLevris, ebs efc rod 
neXdjovs ko>pS)fj.ev OAirijV* (xvii. p. 1181.) 

The country around Grennahis cele- 
brated for its fertility. The ripper 
plateau, at the ed^e of which Gyrene 
stood, is cultivated in wheat and other 
cereals; the lower one, on which the 
town looks down, a thousand feet 
above the sea-level, is iiohly wooded, 
and diversified with meadows and 
corn-fields (see the view, p. 133) . The 
best account will be found in Beechey 
(pp. 434-437). 

The site of Barca is not so readily 
fixed. Ptolemais indeed, with which 
it has sometimes been confounded 
(Steph. Byz. in voc. Bapwr/ ; Strab. 
xvii. p. 1181 ; Plin. H. N. y. 5), still 
exists in the modern Dohneita, or 
Ptolemeta, a town of some importance 
upon the coast, nearly in long. 219. 
But that the original Barca was not 
at Ptolemais appears both from Scylax, 
who places it 11-|- miles away from 
the shore (Peripl. p. 109), and from 
Ptolemy, who distinguishes the two 
cities (Geograph, iv. 4). Ptolemais 
undoubtedly arose, not upon the an- 
cient Barca, but upon its port, the 
XifjL^jp Kara BdpK7]p of Scylax. Barca : 
has therefore to be sought in the | 
interior, 11 or 12 miles from this 
place. All recent travellers agree 
that the extensive plain of Merdj, 
which lies at the required distance 
from the coast, is connected with 
Ptolemeta by tivo ravines affording a 
ready communication, and corresponds 
moreover with the descriptions of 
Barca left by tlie Arabian geographers, 
is the most probable site. It is an 


objection, how'cver, that the ruins at 
this place are inconsiderable. (See 
Della Celia, p. 217, E. T. ; Pacho, 
pp. 175-177; Beechey, pp. 396-402; 
Hamilton, p. 134.) 

^ Barca was evidently an African 
word, and probably the previous name 
of the place at which the Greeks now 
settled. It is traced by some to the 
root har, which is “ desert” in Arabic 
(Bochart, Phaleg, i. 26, p. 496) ; but 
this scarcely seems a satisfactory 
account, as it ignores the third con- 
sonant, and does not well apply to 
the country, which is not desert. May 
not Barca, as the name of a town, 
have arisen from some word like the 
Hebrew riDIjS, h’rekah, “a reservoir,” 
the place having growm up around an 
attraction of that kind ? It must be 
regarded as doubtful whether the 
epithet Barca, assumed by Hamilear 
at Carthage, was really at all con- 
nected wdth the name of the city. 
[As applied to him, the term signified 
lightning, being analogous to the 
liderim adopted by Bajazet, — G. W.] 
The town Barca long outlived Gyrene. 
It was an important place during the 
Mahometan period ; and the name 
still attaches to the neighbom*hood, 
the whole of the Cyrenaica being 
known to the Turks as the province of 
Barha, 

^ Leucon is not mentioned by any 
other author ; but Ptolemy places a 
city which he calls LeucoS in these 
parts. (Geogr. iv. ch. v. p. 121.) 
Xieport conjectures this town to have 
lain between Oyrene and Irasa. (See 
his map.) 


■'Chap. 160, 161. 


BATTUS THE LAME. 


a battle. Accordingly they engaged the Cyrenseans, and de- 
feated them so entirely that as many as seven thousand of 
their heavy-armed were slain in the fight. Arcesilaiis, after 
this blow, fell sick, and, whilst he was under the influence of. 
a draught which he had taken, was strangled by Learchus, 
one of his brothers.^ This Learchus was afterwards entrapped 
by Eryxo, the widow of Arcesilaiis, and put to death.® 

161. Battus, Arcesilaiis’ son, succeeded to the kingdom, a 
lame man, who limped in his walk. Their late calamities now 
induced the Cyrenseans to send to Delphi and inquire of the 
god what form of government they had best set up to secure 
themselves prosperity. The Pythoness answered by recom- 
mending them to fetch an arbitrator from Mantinea in 
Arcadia.® Accordingly they sent ; and the Mantineans gave 
them a man named Demonax,'^ a person of high repute among 


Nicolas of Damasons seems to 
have understood the account of Hero- 
dotus differently. According to him, 
Arcesilaiis tried to poison himself in 
consequence of the defeat of his 
armyj but dying hard in this way, 
was strangled by his sympathising 
brother (Fr. 52). Plutarch (ii. p. 160) 
makes Learchus not the brother, but 
only the friend of Arcesilaiis, and 
says that he killed him by poison in 
order to get the crown. 

® See, for a full account of this 
matter, Plutarch (De Virt. Mul. ii. p. 
260) and Polyasnus (viii. dd). The 
former is the original narrative. It 
appears that Learchus governed for a 
time in the name of his nephew, who 
was a minor. Eryxo put Learchus to 
death by the help of her brother Poly- 
archus, who then became regent and 
seems to have been the person under 
whose authority Dem6nax acted. (rV 
aT* apxvs TroXireiav 6 TloKvapxos ^TreScu/ce 
TOIS Kvp7)vaioLS.) 

® Mantinea was situated near the 
eastern frontier of Arcadia, in the 
high plateau west of the range of 
Malevo, the waters of which have no 
outlet through the hills, but collect in 
lakes, or disappear in subterranean 


passages (katavothra). It is now 
called Paleopoli, and lies about 8 
miles nearly due north of THpoHtza. 
There are abundant remains, “ the 
circuit of the walls being entire,” 
(Leake’s Morea, vol. i. pp. 103-105.) 

It is remarkable that the Delphic 
oracle should have recommended an 
Arcadian to legislate for the Cyre- 
nasans, as the Arcadians were pure 
Pelasgi. (Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. of 
Greece, § 17.) It is true that the 
Mantineans were celebrated for their 
good government (evj/ojjLLu, j^Elian, Var. 
Hist. ii. 22) ; but that a Dorian oracle 
should send a Pelasgi c legislator to 
arrange the affairs of a Dorian state 
is what we should little have expected. 
Probably the personal character of 
Dem6nax pointed him out as the 
fittest man living for such a task. 
Diodorus calls him Mpa (fvviffei nal 
ZiKaioa-bvip doKoVyra diacpepeiP, (Fr. lib. 
viii. ad fin.) 

7 Dem6nax,the Mantinean lawgiver, 
is but seldom mentioned by the an- 
cient writers. Hermippus, however, 
who wrote “ concerning lawgivers,” 
about B.c. 200, had a notice of him 
quite independent of this. Demdnax, 
he said, introduced gladiatorial com- 
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the citizens; who, on his ai-rival at Gyrene, having fii'st made 
himself acquainted with all the circumstances,® proceeded to 
enrol the people in three tribes.® One he made to consist of 
the Therffians and then- vassals ; another of the Peloponnesians 
and Cretans ; and a third of the various islanders.^ Besides 
this, he deprived the Idng Battus of his former privileges, 
only reserving for him certam sacred lands and offices ; ® while, 


bats ifiovo^axias) at Mantin^a, and 
the practice was then imitated by the 
Gyrenaeans (Fr. 1.) Diodoras, in his 
account of this lawgiver (Fr. lib. viii. 
ad fin.), seems merely to follow 
Herodotus. 

The name has been found on a coin 
of Gyrene, but the date of the coin 
scarcely seems to be so high as the 
time of this legislator (Bouhier’s His 
sertations, p, 143). 

8 Muller conjectures that the state 
of misgovernment, which Demdnax 
was called in to remedy, arose from 
two causes. The kings, who had 
originally, like the other Dorian 
monarclis, very narrow powers, had 
greatly enlarged their rights, and 
were almost become tyrants. Also, 
the new colonists, who had flocked in 
under Battus the Happy, having 
never received full political privileges, 
were discontented. The changes ef- 
fected by Dembnax were these: — 1. 
He restricted the powers of the kings 
within their original narrow limits j 
and 2. he imparted to the new colo- 
nists equal rights of citizenship with 
the ancient citizens. The latter re- 
tained certain privileges ; as prece- 
doncy, which is indicated by their 
being placed first in the list of tribes ; 
and the exclusive right of holding the 
aboriginals in villenage. This is indi- 
cated by the mention of the vassals 
{TT^pioiKoi) as belonging to the Thersean 
tribe, in which they were reckoned, 
without of course possessing any 
political power. Muller regards this 
constitution as wisely framed under 
the circumstances. (Dorians, vol ii 
pp. 63, 64, and 181, 182.) 

This view is no doubt partly con- 
jectural j but it is clear and in accord- 


ance with the general spirit of 
antiquity. The account of the vassals 
or Perioeci seems better than that of 
Hiebnhr, that they were the original 
subjects of the Therceans in Them, 
wlm in the colony stood on an equal 
footing with their masters. (Hist, of 
Borne, note 708, 2nd edit.) 

It is^ probably this change to 
which Aristotle alludes (Pol. vi. 2), 
and which he compares with the legis’ 
latmn of Clisthenes. At least Muller’s 
argument to the contrary (Dorians, 
vol. ii. p. 183j note) is very weak. 
He appears to forget that Aristotle is 
not speaking only of the Cyrenman, 
but also and chiefly of the Olisthenic 
constitution, and that obll his expres- 
sions cannot be expected to apply to 
both. The tribes of Demonax were 
not certainly more ” than the origi- 
nal which were the Hyllsei, Dymanes, 
and Pamphyles (see ch. 148, note 2)^ 
but they were different from them, 
which is the main point. Thus they 
served, as .^‘istotle says, to break up 
old associations, and establish new in 
their place. 

_ ^ Who would be principally lonians. 
iiius the three tribes -would consist of 
three different races : — 1. The The- 
rmans, who wore of Grasco-Phoenician 
extraction j 2. The Lacedaemoiiians 
and Cretans, who w'ere Dorians j and 
3. Tho islanders, who were lonians. 

A similar ethnic distinction is found, 
to a certain extent, at Sicyon (infra, 

V. 68 ; comp. vii. 94), and again, at 
Jnarii. (See the Introductory Essay 
ch. i. p. 23, note K) J 

^ The eaxdy kings of the various 
Grecian states, like those of Borne, 
^re uniformly priests likewise, 
(Hermann, Pol. Antiq, of Greece, 
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with respect to the powers which had hitherto been exercised 
by the king, he gave them all into the hands of the people. 

162. Thus matters rested during the lifetime of this Battus, 
but when his son Arcesilaiis came to the throne, great disturb- 
ance arose about the privileges. For Arcesilaiis, son of Battus 
the lame and Pheretima, refused to submit to the arrangements 
of Demonas the Mantinean, and claimed all the powers of his 
forefathers. In the contention^ which followed Arcesilaiis 
was worsted, whereupon he fled to Samos/ while his mother 
took refuge at Salamis ® in the island of Cyprus. Salamis was 
at that time ruled by Evelthon, the same who offered at Delphi 
the censer which is in the treasury of the Corinthians/ a work 
deserving of admiration. Of him Pheretima made request, 
that he would give her an army, whereby she and her son 
might regain Cyrene. But Evelthon, preferring to give her 
anything rather than an army, made her various presents. 
Pheretima accepted them all, sajdng, as she took them: 
“ Good is this too, 0 king ! but better were it to give me the 
army which I crave at thy hands.’’ Finding that she repeated 
these words each time that he presented her with a gift, Evel- 
thon at last sent her a golden spindle and distaff, with the 
wool ready for spinning. Again she uttered the same speech 
as before, whereupon Evelthon rejoined — These are the gifts 
I present to women, not armies.” 

163. At Samos, meanwhile, Arcesilaiis was collecting troops 


§ 56, note 10.) At Sparta we find cotmter-rerolution. According to his 
them still so regarded. (Infra, vi. 56.) view, Bemonax had extended the 

Aristotle says' (Polit. iii. V) that it was rights of citizenship too far, and had 

, their usual fate to be left nothing but thereby introduced disorders, 

j their priestly character. Compare ^ Vide supra, ch. 152, note 

V tlio institution of the 0a(ri\€vs ® Concerning the site of Salamis, 

at Athens, and the ress sacrijiculus at vide infra, v. 104, note. Pheretima 

I Pome. (Livy, ii. 2.) may perhaps have applied for aid in 

1 ^ This is most likely the contention this quarter on account of its Qmco. 

s (o-rdats) of which Aristotle speaks Phcenician character. 

J (Pol. vi. 2), and which he ascribes to ® See note ® on Book i. ch. 14, and 

; the want of moderation on the pare of note 7 on Book ii* ch. 167. It is not 

j those who established the democracy, very clear why the offering should 

whereby the nobles (yvchpiiAoi) were have been put into the treasury of the 

exasperated, and driven to attempt a Cypselids, 
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by tlio promisG of granting tboin lands. Having in tbis way 
(Irawn together a vast host, he sent to Delphi to consult the 
oracle about his restoration. The answer of the Pythoness 
was this: “Loxias grants thy race to rule over CyrSne, till 
four Idngs Battus, four Arcesilaiis by name,® have passed away. 


' It does not appear to me that 
aj/aSa(r}i6s, either in this place or where 
it occarrecl before (ch. 159), has the 
sense which Muller assigns to it* 
(Doi-ians, ii. p. 63, E. T.) It does not 
signify a new division of their 
lauds,” hut simply an allotting of 
land. On the former occasion the 
land to he allotted to the new colonists 
\vas land previously unoccupied hy 
Greeks, and considered by the nomade 
Libyans to belong to them (vide supra, 
ch. 159). On this occasion the estates 
of the opposite party would furnish 
the means of fulfilling the promise 
under which persons were enlisted. 

® That the Battiadae continued to 
reign at Gyrene till the eighth genera- 
tion is confirmed by Pindar, w^ho calls 
the Arcesilaiis of his day (Arcesilaiis 
IV.) iiydooif /Liepos *ApKeat\as. (Pyth. 
iv. 65, ed. Dissen.) The Scholiast (ad 
loc.) states the fact historically,* de- 
claring that »four kings Battus, and 
four Arc^esilaiis by name ” T€cr<yccp€s fx\v 
Barroi riffcrap^s Se 'ApK€(riXaoi), actually 
reigned that the line of descent was 
uninterrupted from father to son — and 
that the reign of the fourth Ai’cesilaiis 
was followed by a democracy. It 
may be conjectured that those events 


DYNASTY OF THE BATTIADyE AT OYEENE. 

Battus I. (founder of the city, reigned 40 years') 631 to 5^)1 
Arcesilaiis I. (his son, reigned 16 years) 

Battus ri. (the Happy, his son) ... 

Arcesilaiis II. (the Ill-tempered, his soii) 

Battus III. (the Lame, his son) ... 

Arcesilaiis III. (his son) ... ... ... 

iPherAtimn vAirAtitA 


had already happened before Hero- 
dotus wrote this portion of his History. 
Heraclides Ponticus (Pr. 4) confirms 
the Scholiast, adding that Battus, who 
appears to have been the son of 
Arcesilaiis IV., was compelled to fiy, 
and took refuge at Euespericles. 

The chronology of the reigns pre- 
sents, however, certain difficulties. 
According to Solinus, Gyrene was 
founded b.c. 597 (xxvii. 44) ; but in 
that case Battus the Happy, who 
ascended the throne 56 years later 
(Herod, iv. 159), would be contem- 
porary, not with Apries, but Amasis. 
Eusebius gives a better date, viz. b.c. 
631. This will make Battus the 
Happy ascend the throne B.c. 575, and 
he contemporary therefore with the 
last six years of the reign of Apries, 
who was succeeded by Amasis in b.c. 
569. It will also accord tolerably with 
the statements, 1. of Theophrastns, 
that Gyrene was founded close upon 
300 years before B.c. 311 (Hist. Plant. 
VI. iii. 3), and 2. of the Scholiast (ad. 
Pind. Pyth. iv.), that the dynasty con- 
tinued for 200 years. These periods 
are manifestly round numbers; but 
they will perhaps enable us to approxi- 
mate to the true chronology. 


( Pherctima, regent) ... 

Battus IV. (the Fair, son of Arcesilaiis* *IIL) 
Arcesilaiis IV. (his son), ascended the throne Lvu. u 
gained a Pythian victory 466 

lived perhaps till nearly ... 


... 591 to 675 
... 575 to 555 (?) f ^™asis, king of Egypt, married 
... 555 (?) to 540 (?) 1 ^adice, the daughter of one 
y of these 2 kings. 

■" kJa ® ..legislation of Denionax. 

yj (?)... Became tributary to Cambyses. 
— (3 ^0 614 (?)... Expedition of Aryandes. 

, ... 514 (?)to470(?) 
about 470 ^ ' 


Thus Herodotus would be still add- 
ing touches to his history after the 
murder of Arcesilaiis IV., and the 
expulsion of his son Battus. Aroesi. 


431 (?) 

laiis IV. would be a young man in 
B.c. 466 .(Find, Pyth. v. 102, 103, 
Kpecro-oua fxh ^Xiiclas v6ov (fiepperat)^ 
and might continue to reign for five* 



Chap. 163, 164. ARCESILAUS OBTAINS SUPREME POWER. 1 39 


Beyond this term of eight generations of men, he warns you 
not to seek to extend your reign. Thou, for thy part, he 
gentle, when thou art restored. If thou findest the oven full 
of jars, bake not the jars; but be sure to speed them on their 
way. If, however, thou heatest the oven, then avoid the 
island— else thou wilt die thyself, and with thee the most 
beautiful bull.” ^ 

164. So spake the Pythoness. Arcesilaiis upon this returned 
to Cyrene, taking with him the troops which he had raised in 
Samos. There he obtained possession of the supreme power ; 
whereupon, forgetful of the oracle, he took proceedings against 
those who had driven him into banishment. Some of them 
fled from him and quitted the country for good ; others fell 
into his hands and were sent to suffer death in Cyprus. These 
last happening on their passage to put in through stress of 
weather at Cnidus, the Cnidians rescued them, and sent them 
off to Thera. Another body found a refuge in the great tower 
of Aglomachus, a private edifice, and were there destroyed by 
Arcesilaiis, who heaped wood around the place, and burnt 
them to death. Aware, after the deed was done, that this was 
what the Pythoness meant when she warned him, if he found 
the jars in the oven, not to bake them, he withdrew himself of 
his own accord from the city of Cyrene, believing that to be 


aEd-tMrty years. Battus IV. being, as 
is evident from the position assumed 
by Pheretima, a minor at tho death of 
his father, would be likely to have a 
long reign (44 years). The 300 years 
of Theophrastus would be a little 
exceeded j but his words are not 
precise, (fidhicrr a ve pi TpiaKSa-ca 
CTT], 1. s. c.) 

Compare Bouhier’s Dissertations 
(ch. xii.), and Clinton’s F. H., Years 
631, 597, 591, 575, 466, &c. 

It has been recently argued, from a 
Cyrenaic coin in the British Museum, 
that the monarchy came to an end at 
least as early as B.c, 450. The coin 
is thought hy its style to be ** not 
later ” than that date ; and, as it 


bears the inscription K K (Kvprjvaieay 
koiv6p), it must have been struck under 
the republic. (See a paper by Mr. 
Stuart Poole on a coin from the Cyre- 
na’ica.) The doubt, however, remains, 
whether the style of a coin can 
accurately fix a date. 

® This oracle is given in prose, hut 
evidently contains fragments of the 
hexameters in which it was delivered ; 
e. g, : 2^ fievToi ytruxos slyat — a7rJire/i7r€ 
/car* odpou — is dp.^ippvrop’ ; 
and the last line, which may be 
restored with an approach to eer- 
tainty ; avrbs yap 6av4ai^ Kal ravpos 6 
/caAAio'revwji/. The allusion here seems 
to be to Alazir, the father-in-law of 
Arcesilaiis. (See the next chapter.) 
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the island of the oracle/ and fearing to die as had been pro- 
phesied. Being married to a relation of his own, a daughter 
of Aiazir,^ at that time king of the Barcseans, he took up Ms 
abode with him. At Barca, however, certain of the citizens, 
together with a number of Cyrenean exiles, recognising him as 
he walked in the forum, killed him; they slew also at the same 
time Alazir, his father-in-law. So Arcesilaiis, wittingly or 
unwittingly, disobeyed the oracle, and thereby fulfilled his 
destiny. 

165. Pheretima, the mother of Arcesilaiis, during the time 
that her son, after working his own ruin, dwelt at Barca, 
continued to enjoy all his privileges at Gyrene, managing 
the government, and taking her seat at the council-board. 
No sooner, howev'er, did she hear of the death of her son 
at Barca, than leaving Gyrene, she fled in haste to Egypt, 
Arcesilaiis had claims for service done to Gambyses, son of 
Cyrus ; since it was by him that Gyrene was put under the 
Persian yoke, and a rate of tribute agreed upon.® Pheretima 
therefore went straight to Egypt, and j)resenting herself as 
a suppliant before Aryandes, entreated him to avenge her 
wrongs. Her son, she said, had met his death on account 
of his being so well affected towards the Medes.^ 



^ It is Bot very easy to see how 
either Cyrcne or Barca could be 
regarded as islands. Perhaps the 
existence of springs on several sides 
of Cyrcne may have been considered, 
in a country so scant of water, as 
what the word aix^ippvrov pointed at. 
At Barca there would not be even 
this approach to an insular character, 
for water is scarce there, if at least 
the site was at Merdj. 

2 This name is remarhahle. It is 
clearly not Greek, and therefore is 
probably African. Hence it would 
seem that not only was Barca origin- 
ally an African town (see note ^ on 
ch. 160), hut that while falling under 
Greek influence in the reign of Arcesi- 
laus II., it had still retained its native 
princes, who intermarried with the 


Battiadse. It is no objection to this 
view that the daughter pf Alazir is 
called a /'‘relation” of Arcesilaiis, for 
she may have been so on her mother’s 
side. However, it is certainly possible 
that, as Mr. Blakesley thinks, the 
Greek princes of Barca may have 
adopted African names to conciliate 
their native subjects. Battus, it must 
be remembered, was an African -word. 

* Vide supra, hi. 13 and 91. 

^ It is not likely that there was any 
ground at all for this statement which 
however was plausible enough, and 
might easily impose upon the Persian 
governor, *who would not care to 
investigate it. He would consider it 
his business to uphold the royal family 
which had treated with Gambyses, 
even apart from any such special 


Chap. 164-167. DARIUS PUTS ARYANDES TO DEATH. I 4 I 

166. Now Aryandes had been made governor of Egypt by 
Cambyses. He it was who in after times was punished with 
death by Darius for seeking to rival him. Aware, by report 
and also by his own eyesight, that Darius wished to leave a 
memorial of himself, such as no king had ever left before,^ 
Aryandes resolved to follow his example, and did so, till he 
got his reward. Darius had refined gold to the last perfection 
of purity in order to have coins struck of it : Ai’yandes,® in 
his Egyptian government, did the very same with silver, so 
that to this day there is no such pure silver anywhere as 
the Aryandic. Darius, when this came to his ears, brought 
another charge,’^ a charge of rebellion, against Aryandes, and 
put him to death. 

167. At the time of w^hich we are speaking Aryandes, 
moved with compassion for Pheretima, granted her all the 
forces which there were in Egypt, both land and sea. The 

claim; for the Persians, until after fact, have "been the first to coin 
the Ionian revolt, everywhere main- Persian money; and the name “daric” 

tained and supported the Greek (vide infra, vii. ch. 28) favours this 

despots. (See belovr, vi. 43; and view; hut no statement to this effect 

compare the cases of Syloson, iii. is here made by Herodotus. 

141-149, and Hippias, v. 96.) As an ® Some silver coins have been found 
ambitious satrap, he may also have w^hich are supposed to be of Aryandes : 
been glad of the opportunity for on the obverse is a Persian archer on 
gaining territory. a hippocampus, beneath which is a 

^ Two conclusions have been drawn zigzag for water with a dolphin ; on 

from this passage : — 1. That Darius the reverse an owl traversed by the 

was “ the first Persian king who ever two sceptres of Osiris, and dates in 

coined m.oney (Grote, iv. p. 319) ; hieroglyphics of the years 5, 6, and 7. 

2. That he was actually the first Another has a dolphin instead of the 

person who ever performed that feat hippocampus, and being of older style 

(Bahradloc.). The words of Herodo- tlnws a doubt on these coins being 

tus justify neither statement. He of Aryandes.— [G. W.] There are also 

tells us himself elsewhere that the some coins of a different type from 

Lydians were the first who coined either of these, which have been 

money (i. 94) ; and here all that he ascribed to this satrap. (See note on 

asserts is that Darius coined gold of Book yii. ch. 28.) 

sujperior pufity to any which had been ^ There would bo no need of 
known before. It is said to have '' another charge.”' Issuing a coinage, 

been from the purity of his gold whether good or bad, would be con- 

coinage that the expression Darius’s sidored, and indeed would be, an act 

gold ” came to be used for gold with- of rebellion. The ostentations imita- 

out anv alloy. (See Plutarch, Pacto- tion of Darius might make the aniinus 

lus, p. 1152, A). Of course it is quite of the act still more apparent, 

possible that Darius may, in point of 
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command of the army he gave to Amasis, a. Maraphian ; ® 
while Badres, one of the tribe of the Pasargadae, was appointed 
to lead the fleet. Before the expedition, however, left Egypt, 
he sent a herald to Barca to inquire who it was that had 
slain king Arcesilaiis, The Barcaeans replied ‘that they, 
one and all, acknowledged the deed — Arcesilaiis had done 
them many and great injuries.’ After receiving this reply, 
Aryandes gave the troops orders to march with Pheretima. 
Such was the cause which served as a pretext for this expedi- 
tion: its real object was, I believe, the subjugation of Libya.® 
For Libya is inhabited by many and various races, and of 
these but a very few were subjects of the Persian long, while 
by far the larger number held Darius in no manner of 
respect. 

168 . The Libyans dwell in the order which I will now 
describe. Beginning on the side of Egypt, the first Libyans 
are the Adyrmachidte.^ These people have, in most points, 
the same customs as the Egyptians, but use the costume of 
the Libyans. Their women wear on each leg a ring made of 
bronze,® they let their hair grow long, and when they catch 


^ The Maraphians were the Persian 
tribe next in dignity to the Pasargadse. 
(Yide snpra, i, 125.) It is curious to 
find the SriypUan name of Amasis in 
such a connexion. 

® Pahlmann’s remark is just : 

Here a human infirmity seems to 
haye stolen upon Herodotus. ... An 
exaggerated representation, which 
docs not coirespond with the truth, 
of the real importance of this affair 
has imposed itself upon Herodotus, 
wlio was anxious to collect together 
his information concerning the Libyan 
nations. (Life, p. 123, L. T.) Ho 
attempt to subjugate Libya appears 
in the expedition itself. 

^ The Adyrmaohidas appear in Scy- 
lax in the same position, but are 
reckoned to Egypt (Peripl. pp. 105, 
106). They extend from the Canopic 
mouth of the Nile to Apis, which, 
according to Strabo (xvii. p. 1133), is 


111- miles west of Parastonium (now 
Bareioun). They are mentioned like- 
wise by Ptolemy (p. 117), Pliny 
(y. 6), and Silius Italicus (hi. 279 ; ix. 
224). The last of these calls them 

gens ‘aocola Nili,” and says their 
arms were a variegated shield and a- 
curved scymitar. 

® Bronze and silver bangles are 
often found in the Egyptian tombs, 
and they were very generally worn, 
as they still are, by the Egyptian, 
Ethiopian, Moorish, and other women 
of Africa. — [G-. W.] 

Mr. Hamilton, speaking of the 
women of Benghazi (the ancient 
Euesperidos), says — ‘‘The silver 
bracelets and anklets W'hich complete 
their adornment, are sometimes of 
great weight. A Jewess in Benghazi 
wears a pair of anklets which Aveigh 
five pounds.” (‘ Wanderings,’ p. 13.) 
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any vermin on their persons, bite it and throw it away. In 
this they differ from all the other Libyans. They are also 
the only tribe with whom the enstom obtains of bringing all 
w^omen about to become brides before the king, that he may 
choose such as are agreeable to him.^ The Adyrmachidse 
extend from the borders of Egypt to the harbour called Port 
Plynus.^ 

169. Next to the Adyrmachidge are the Gilligammge,^ who 
inhabit the country westward as far as the island of Apliro- 
disias.® Off this tract is the island of Platea, which the 
Cyrenseans colonised. Here too, upon the mainland, are 
Port MeiielaiisJ and Aziris, where the Cyrenaeaiis once lived. 
The Silphium^ begins to grow in this region, extending from 

® Compare the middle age droit de 
cuissage. 

Hjnas, according to Scylax, is 
two days’ sail west of Apis, and 
belongs to Marmarica (Peripl. p. 106) . 

It is generally tliongkt to be identical 
with the Panormns of Ptolemy (Ibrt 
Bardeah). Tims the Adyrmacliidm 
extend a degree further vjest in Hero- (Map XXII.). Bat Leia and Aphro- 
dotiis than in Scylax. Herodotus, it is disias were two names of the same 
to be remarked, makes no mention of island (Ptolemy, 1, s. c). 
the Marmaridao, who are reckoned In the eastern part of the tract, 

the chief nation in these parts by not very far from Plymis (Scylax, 
Scylax, Strabo, and Ptolemy. Peripl. p. 106). By Ptolemy’s time 

® The Giiiigammee are unknown to the port seems to have been blocked 
any other independent geographer. up, as the town is by him considered 
Stephen merely echoes Herodotus. an inland one (p. 117) . 

They appear to represent the Marma- ® This famous plant, the laserpitim'ih 
ridge. of the Eomans, which is hgiirod upon 

® Aphrodisias appears both from most of the Oyrensean and Baremau 
Scylax (Peripl. p. 109) and Ptolemy coins, was celebrated both as an article 
(iv. 4) to be the little island wliiclx of food and also for its medicinal 
lies olf the coast due north of Gyrene, virtues. It formed an important 



opposite the ruins of Apollonia. Thus 
the Gilligammm dwelt partly within 
the Cyrenaica, where they were held 
in vassalage by the Greek inhabitants. 
(Vide supra, ch. 161, note -.) Kiopert, 
following Eennell (Geograph, p. 609), 
places Aphrodisias near Derna, mark- 
ing the island off Ojmene as Leia 
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the island of Platea on the one side to the month of the 
Syrtis^ on the other* The customs of the Gilligamm^ are 
like those of the rest of their countrymen. 

170. The Asbystse^ adjoin the Gilligammm upon the -west. 
They inhabit the regions above Cj^rene, but do not reach to 
the coast, which belongs to the CyrenaBans. Pour-horse 
chariots are in more common use among them than among 
any other Libyans. In most of their customs they ape the 
manners of the Cyrenseans.^ 


element in tlie ancient commerce of 
Gyrene. It was probably a royal 
monopoly, and a main source of the 
gi'eat wealth of the Battiadse (Bind. 
Pyth. V. 1 , &c.) ; as there is a repre- 
sentation of king Arcesilahs upon an 
ancient vase, in the act of weighing 
ont the drug to his enstomers (Annali 
deir Inst. Arcbeolog. di Eoma, vol. v. 
p. 56). Hence the expression in 
Aristophanes (Pint. 921), Vb Barrot; 

A description of it is given 
at great length in Theophrastus (Hist. 
Plant, vi. 3), and another in Pliny 
(H. N. xxh. 23). Della Celia, Pacho, 
and Beechey, all considered that they 
recognised the silphium in a plant 
called by the Arabs drms or derias — 
an umbelliferous plant, three feet in 
height, resembling the Daucas or 
W'ild carrot. This flower is first met 
with about Merd^j, and extends east- 
ward a little beyond Derna (Darnis). 
It is injurious to the cattle which 
feed on it (Della Celia, i)p. 126, 127 ; 
Pacho, ch. xviii. 5 Beechey, pp, 409- 
420; Hamilton, p. 27). 

The identity of this plant with the 
silphium has been questioned on ac- 
count of the maimer in wdiich the 
latter is figured upon the coins. The 
stem is not nearly so thick as repre- 
sented; and altogether the figure is 
far from being a good likeness. Still, 
as Mr. Hamilton observes (p. 28), the 
plant, as given upon the coins, is a 
very fair “ conveniional silphium,” 
and the inexactness of the represen- 
tation cannot be considered to out- 
weigh the many arguments in favour 
of the identity. The placing of the 


silphium upon the coins of Cyronc is 
analogous to that of the ear of wdioat 
on the coins of Metapontum, of the 
bunch of grapes on those of My conus, 
of the fish on those of Olbia, and of 
the bunch of thyme on those of Melos. 
The country is represented by its 
chief product. 

^ Herodotus appears to have known 
but of one Syrtis, which is the 
Greater Syrtis of the geographers, 
the modern Gulf of Bidra, not (as 
Niebuhr supposed) the Less (Geo- 
graph. of Herod, p. 19, E. T.). This is 
the limit that Scylax assigns to the 
silphium, wliicli extends, he says, 
(Peripl. p. 108) from the Chersonese 
(Ras-el-Tymi) to Euesperides (Beng- 
hazi), Compare also Theophrastus 
(1. s. c.). Tlie present limits of the 
plant seem to be even narrower. It 
first appears somew^hat east of Zarcles, 
and only reaches from thence to a 
little beyond Gyrene (Grennali). Sec 
the authorities quoted in the last note. 

^ The Asbystm, being neighbours of 
the Cyrenmans, were -well known to 
the Greeks. Callimaclnxs, the Gyre- 
naean, sang of them (ap. Stepli. Byz. in 
voc. Atr^atrra), Their inland position 
is attested by Dionysius (Perieg. 211 ). 

^A(r/3iicrrai 5 ’ t-irt TOicri /jiecrijTreipot 
reXeBoveru 

They are mentioned by Pliny, under 
the name of Easbitso (Nat. Hist. v. 6 ), 
as neighbours of the Nasamonians 
and Maciaua. 

2 The Cyrenaaans wore famous for 
their skill in chariot. driving (Ephor. 
Er. 5). Hence the appellations of 
etiiTTiros, t7nr6^orosp and the like, ap- 
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171. Westward of the Asbyst® dwell the Atisehis®,» who 
possess the comtry above Barca, reaching, however, to the 
sea at the place called Euesperides.^ In the middle of their 
territory IS the httle tribe of the Cabahans,® which touches 
the coast near Tauchira,® a city of the Barc®ans. Their 
customs are like those of the Libyans above Cyrtoe. 

172. The Nasamonians,’ a numerous people, are the 
western neighbours of the Auschis®. In summer they 
leave then flocks and herds upon the sea-shore, and go 
■up the country to a place called Augila,® where they gather 
the dates from the palms,® which in those pai-ts grow 


plied to Gyrene (Pincl. Pytli. iv. 2, ix. 
5, t&o. ed. Biss.). Hence also their 
success in the games (ibid.). The 
most usual emblems on their coins, 
u silphium, are the horse, 
thefour.horse chariot, and the chariot- 
wheel. Vide supra, ch. 160, noteh 
The streets of Gyrene, and the roads 
in its neighbourhood, are still deeply 
indented with the marks of chariot- 
wheels (Hamilton, p. 70 ; Pacho, p. 
194; Beechey, p. 406, &c.) ; and the 
quadriga appears more than once in 
the few sculptui’es which still adorn 
the ruins (Hamilton, p. 45). 

Ihe AuschiscB of Herodotus are 
plainly identical with the Auschitas of 
dwell above Barca. 
Whether the Ausigdi of Callimachus 
(ap- feteph.) are the same people is 
open to doubt. Ausigda, the city of 
these latter, was known both to 
Hecatmiis (Pragm. 300) and Ptolemy 
(Geograph iy. 4 ). It Uy a little 
eastward ot Ptolemais. 

^ Theotimus, who wTote a book 
about Gyrene, said that this city was 
founded by Arcesilaiis IV. alter his 
lythian victory, and that the Garrho- 
tus mentioned by Pindar as charioteer 
(Py th. V. 34), who was , his wife’s 
toother, led out the colonists, a collec- 
tion from all Greece (Fr. 1). Battus, 
the son of Arcesilaiis IV., afterwards 
lied hither (Heracl. Pont. Fr. 4). 
place received the name of Berenice 
under the Ptolemies (Ptolem. Geo- 
VOL. in. 


paph. iv. 4 ; Strab. xvii. p. 1181), and 
IS now Benghazi, (Vide infra, ch. 198.) 

Or Bacalians, according to one 
reading. This “little tribe” escaped 
the notice of all other geographers. 
It would seem to exist still in the 
Cabyles of modern Algeria, a true 
Berber race. 

® Tauchira retains its name as 
Taulcrai Tokrah, or Terhera. Consider- 
able ruins mark the site (Bella Celia 
p. 209, E. T.; Pacho, pp. 184-186 ; 
Beechey, pp. 367-376). The walls, 
according to Beechey, are a mile and 
a half round. 

_ ^ All the geographers speak of the 
Hasamonians, and agree in their 
locality (Scylax, Peripl. p. Ill ; Strab. 
xvii. p. 1183; Plin. H. K V. 5.) They 
dwelt around the shores of the Greater 
Syrtis (vide supra, ii. 32). In the 
Homan times they had the character 
of being %vreckers (Quint. Curt. iv. 7 • 
Lucan’s Pharsal. ix. 438-444). ' 

® This place retains its name un- 
changed. It lies on the great route 
from Egyptto Fezzan and Mauritania, 
almost due south of Cyi’ene, between 
the 29th and 30th parallels. It was 
visited by Horneman and Pacho, and 
more recently by Hamilton. Pacho 
declares the account of Herodotus to 
be in all respects tme (pp. 272-280). 
His descriptions are, he says, “ tene- 
ment fidbles, qu’elles pourraientenccre 
servir ^ deorire I’Augiles moderne.” 

® See below, note ^ on ch. 182. 



thickly,^ and are of great size, all of them being of the fruit- 
bearing kind. They also chase the locusts, and, when caught, 
dry them in the sun, after which they grind them to powder, 
and, sprinkling this upon their milk, so drink it. Each 
man among them has several wives, in their intercourse with 
whom they resemble the Massagetae. The following are their 
customs in the swearing of oaths and the practice of augury. 
The man, as he swears, lays his hand upon the tomb of some 
one considered to have been pre-eminently just and good, and 
so doing swears by his name. For divination they betake 
themselves to the sepulchres of their own ancestors, and, 
after praying, lie down to sleep upon their graves ; by the 
dreams which then come to them they guide their conduct. 
When they pledge their faith to one another, each gives the 
other to drink out of his hand ; ^ if there be no liquid to 
be had, they take up dust from the ground,® and put their 
tongues to it. 

178. On the country of the Nasamonians borders that of 
the Psylli,^ who were swept away under the following circum- 


^ Mr. Hamilton estimates the 
number of date-trees in the oasis of 
Augila at 16,000 (p. 190). Those of 
Jalo, ■which was probably included in 
the Angila of Herodotus, at 100,000 ! 
Bates continue to be the sole product 
of the place and the source whence 
the inhabitants draw all their sub- 
sistence. A brisk trade is carried on 
between them and the natives of the 
coast, chiefly those of Benghazi^ who 
bring them corn and manufactured arti- 
cles of all kinds, and receive dates in 
exchange. In the time of Leo Africanus 
(the 15th century) a similar tmde was 
carried on with Egypt (vi. p. 246). 

- Shaw mentions a custom exactly 
like this in Algeria. In the marriage 
ceremony the form of plighting troth 
is by drinking out of each other’s 
hands (Travels, p. 303). 

So tho Mahometan law of ablution 
allows sand to be used where water 
cannot be procured. 


^ The Psylli had been already men- 
tioned by HecatsBus (Fragm. 303), 
who seems to have spoken of the 
Greater Syrtis under the name of the 
Psyllic Gulf. Scylax omits them ; but 
they appear in Ptolemy, in their 
proper position (iv. 4). Strabo like- 
wise places them next to the Nasa- 
monians (xvii. p. 1183). According to 
Pliny, although the Hasamonians had 
at one time almost exterminated them, 
yet a remnant continued to his day 
(vii. 2). The Psylli were famed for 
their power of charming serpents. 
(See Pliny, 1. s. o. ; Plutarch, Cat. 
Min. i. p. 787 ; Colsus, v. 27, &c.) 

[The snake -players of the coast of 
Barbary are worthy successors of the 
Psylli. Both the snakes and the men 
appear to be equally frantic during 
their performances, which are far 
more disgusting than in Egypt. — 
G. W.] 
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stances. The south-wind had blown for a long time and 
dried lip all the tanks in which their water was stored. Now 
the whole region within the Syrtis is utterly devoid of springs. 
Accordingly, the Psylli took counsel among themselves, and 
by common consent made war upon the south-wind— so at 
least the Libyans say, I do but repeat their words— they went 
forth and reached the desert; but there the south-wind rose 
and buried them under heaps of sand : « whereupon, the 
PsyUi being destroyed, their lands passed to the Nasamonians.'^ 

174. Above the Nasamonians, towards the south, in the 
district where the wild beasts abound, dwell the Garaman- 
tians,'^ who avoid all society or intercourse with their fellow- 
men, have no weapon of war, and do not know how to 
defend themselves.® 

175. These border the Nasamonians on the south : west- 
ward along the sea-shore their neighbours are the Mac^e/ 
who, by letting the locks about the crown of their head grow^ 


^ Compare iii. 26, where a similar 
power is inoorrectlj assigned to the 
desert sand-storm (see note ^ ad loo.). 
Mr. Hamilton tells us that at present 
there is in these parts of .Africa an 
almost superstitious di'ead of the south 
wmd. The Lifayah, a tribe inhabiting 
the oasis of Ammon, “regard a hot 
south-wind as the unfailing signal of 
some coming calamity. One is almost 
tem.pted to think they must be a rem- 
nant of tho Psylli, who had escaped 
the general destruction of their nation, 
and still dread their old enemy 
(Wanderings, p. 253). 

« Perhaps we may combine this tra- 
dition with the account given by Plinv, 
and consider that after the Psylli had 
auffored a great loss from a sand-storm 
m the desert, in an expedition under- 
taken probably to procure water, they 
wore attacked in their weakened con- 
dition by the Nasamonians, who seized 
the greater portion of their territory, 

. ^ doubtful whether “ Garaman- 
tians ” is the true reading here, Pliny 
and Mela, who follow Herodotus very 
closely in their descriptions of the 


African nations, ascribe the features 
here given to the Garamantians, to a 
distinct people whom they call Gam- 
phasantians. The corruption, if such 
it be, no doubt was early 5 for Eusta- 
thius (ad Dionys. Perieges. 217) and 
Stephen (ad voc.) both read “ Gara. 
mautians ” in the passage. The Gara- 
mantians seem to be introduced, in 
ch. 183, as a new people. 

® These statements (it is clear) do 
not agree wdth what is said below 
(ch. 159) of the Garamantians “hunt- 
ing the Troglodyte .Ethiopians.” 

i Scylax agrees with this statement 
(Peripl.p. 111 ). He places the Macm, 
like the Nasamonians, upon the shores 
of the Greater Syrtis, assigning the 
tract towards the east to the latter, 
that towards the west to the former 
people. They are found, as Macmaus, 
in the same position, in l^fcolemy (iv. 3 , 
MaKodoi ^upriTcil . Strabo omits them j 
but they appear in Pliny, in conjunc- 
tion with the Nasamonians and Asbystas 
(Hasbitaa), In tho third century b.c. 
they furnished mercenaries to the 
Carthaginians (Polyb. iii. 33). 
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long, while they clip them close everywhere else, make their 
hair resemble a crest. In war these people use the skins of 
ostriches for shields.^ The river Cinyps ® rises among them 
from the height called “the Hill of the Graces,” and runs 
from thence through their country to the sea. The Hill of 
the Graces is thickly covered with wood, and is thus very 
unlike the rest of Libya, which is bare. It is distant two 
hundred furlongs from the sea.^ 

176 . Adjoining the Macse are the Gindanes,® whose women 
wear on their legs anklets of leather. Each lover that a 
woman has gives her one ; and she who can show the most 
is the best esteemed, as she appears to have been loved by the 
greatest number of men. 
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177 . A promontory jutting out into the sea from the 
country of the Gindanes is inhabited by the Lotophagi,® who 
live entirely on the fruit of the lotus-tree.*^ The lotus fruit is 
about the size of the lentisk berry, and in sweetness resem- 
bles the date. The Lotophagi even succeed in obtaining from 
it a sort of wine.® 

178 . The sea-coast beyond the Lotophagi is occupied by 
the Machlyans,® who use the lotus to some extent, though not 
so much as the people of whom we last spoke. The Mach- 
lyans reach as far as the great river called the Triton, which 
empties itself into the great lake Tritonis.^ Here, in this 

® The country of the Lotophagi is tian shepherds make bread ; ” and the 
evidently the Peninsula of Zarzis, lotus lily (Nyynphcea lotus) in ponds 
which is the only tract projecting from after the inundation {xiii. 17) ; also the 
this part of the coast. They are thus Melilotus (xxi. 20), which is a tri- 
brought into the position usually as- foliated herb, supposed by some to be 
signed them, the neighbourhood of the the Trigoruella foenum-grcecum : but 
Lesser Syrtis, or Gulf of Ehahs (Scy- none of these four last have anything 
lax, PeripL p. 113 ; Strabo, xvii. 1178). to do with Homer’s lotophagi. (See 

7 The lotos or lotus-tree was either notes on Book ii. chs. 92 and 96, and 
the Rhamnus Zizyphus {the Eh. Nahecob compai'e Major Rennell, p. 628 to 
of Forsk.), or the Cordia Myxa ; which 630.) — [G, W.] 

last, very common in the Oases, is ® Perhaps this is the origin of the 
called Mokhdyt in Arabic, and has a Homeric myth (Od. ix. 74 et seqq.) 
sweet fruit growing in clusters, as ® Pliny calls the Machlyans neigh- 
described by Theophrastus, ^^ireTrSverai hours of the Hasamonians. No other 
ii)(nr€p ^6Tpv€sJ‘^ But the lotus is geographer mentions them under the 
evidently the Bliammns, now called same name ; but they are probably re- 
in Arabic Sidr, the fruit Nehk. It presented by the Machyni of Ptolemy, 

looks and tastes rather like a bad crab- who dwelt on the Lesser Syrtis (iv. 3) ; 

apple. It has a single stone within it. or by their neighbours, the Machryans 
To Ulysses it was as inconvenient as (ib.). It may be suspected that the 
modern gold-diggings ” to ship cap- Mac®, Mazyes, or Maxyes, and Mach- 
tains, since he had the greatest diffi- lyes of our author, and likewise the 
culfcy in keeping his sailors to the ship Machyni, Machryes, Macasi, Mi-maces, 
when they had once tasted it (Horn, and Maca-tutae of Ptolemy, belonged 

Od. ix. 84 to 90). Pliny (xiii. 32) to the same stock. The physical type 

thinks the tree a species of Celtis, dif- and customs of the Machlyans were 
foring from that of Italy — the Celtis noticed by Calliphanes, Aristotle (Fr. 
Australis oi Linnaeus, He says, “it 249), and Nic. Damasc. (Fr. 136.) 
has the size of a pear-tree, though ^ No great river exists in these parts. 
Cornelius Nepos calls it low.” He Small streams only empty themselves 
also alludes to its fruit being very into the Lesser Syrtis ; and the brooks 
delicious, and to strangers forgetting which flow into the SMbkah (Shibk-el- 
thcir country who tasted it (xxii, 21). Lowdeah), or lose themselves among 
He also mentions the lotos herb, or the sands that border it, do not deseiwe 
Faba Gt ueca (xxiv. 2) ; the loUmeira the name of rivers. Dr. Shaw believed 
(xxii. 21), “of whose grains the Egyp- that- he recognised the Triton in the 
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LAKE TBITONIS. 


Book IT. 


lake,^ IS an island called Plila,^ which it is said the Lacede- 
monians were to have colonised, according to an oracle 
179. The following_ is the story as it^is told. 

When Jason had finished bmlding the Argo at the foot of 
fount Pehon he took on board the usual hecatomb, and 
moreover a brazen tripod. Thus equipped, he set sail 

Stt^^^LTva""' P^^«P0--ese, and so to reach 
af +’ ’"'as prosperous as far as Malea • but 

at that point a gale of wind from the north^ came on suddenJ^ 


el Hammalh, or river of Kabes. a 
.stream of some width, which has its 
Hource m the hills to the west of that 
<!ity and reaches the sea a little south 
of It. (Iravels, p. 197.) Bahr ac- 
cepts this viGiv, while Kiepert (Map 
li.) appears to make the Wady Ac 
croude, or Akareith, which is not even 
a perennial stream, the Triton. In 
this he follows Sir Greville Temple 
Mcursions in the Mediterranean, p. 
iho). llcnncll’s arguments, however 
have never been answered. (See his 
Ooographj, pp. 659.G67.) And the 
probability seems to bo greatly in 
avonr of his views, which are that 
the Lake Tritoms of Herodotus includes 
both the Shibk-eLLowdeah and the 
Leaser Syrfcis, between which he sup. 
poses there to have been anciently^a 
oommnnioation by a narrow and shal. 
low channel; and that the Triton , 

must be sought for among the rivulets 

which inn into, or lose themselves in 
the sands of the Shibkah. Herodotus, 

It must be observed, maies the river 
ntoii run %nto the Lake Tritonis, and 
says not a word of its ninning ont of 
It ; and the Lake Trifonis is m'th him 
a part ot the sea, for Jason’s vessel is 
diTOn by the north wind into it. 

The description in Soylax fPerml 

• aebrifnoKn 

1 tolomy (in. 1), are strongly oonfirma- 
toiy oi those viows. We mav trace 
the pailual blocking-np of the' mouth 
ot the mnor sea, which stood to the i 
Lesser Syrtis a.s the Soa of Azof (or 
lake MaDotis) to the Bnxino— then the 
lying up of the water by evaporation, | 


LakeTWt °t-iginal 

--htrtwif seas or meres 

lastly the desiccation of all these 

ttetransforma- 
tion of the ancient Lake of Triton into 
the modem Shibk-el-Loiodeah. 

of Mtm Isle 

ft wUh J (P- 313) identified 

It with a sand-bank in the Shibk el 
^owdeah, which sand-bank has since 
become a peninsula (Temple, p. 164) 
Bennell, with more ^babilitv con' 
J^ectnres that PWa is now part if tTe' 
Sat tract of sand which intervenes 
between the Shibkah and the sea 

f 'Vpions modes were adopted of 
tenging Jason to Lake Tritonis^ Some 

ot the e.vped.tion from Colchis, after a 
pun “htent 

t IS murder by sailing to Ita]y“st 
0 ong the ^rican and Celtic (] bt ian ?) 

SrThtrt”-"- fApollidoTt 

™ “ P?3i15T"' 

Wil?f,^ — that a north 
wind springiDg np at Malea (the Cat 

carried the 

Le^sser^ Syrtis rMlt, ‘othti. 


Chap. 178-180. 


THE AtrSEAHS. 


■15.1 


and carried Mm out of liis course to tlie coast of Libya ; , 
where, before he discoYered the land, he got among the 
shallows of Lake Tritonis. As he was turning it in his mind 
how he should find his way out, Triton (they say) appeared 
to him, and offered to show him the channel, and secure him 
a safe retreat, if he would give him the tripod. Jason 
complying, was shown by Triton the passage through the 
shallows ; after which the god took the tripod, and, carrying 
it to his own temple, seated himself upon it, and, filled with 
prophetic fury, delivered to Jason and his companions a long 
prediction. ^‘^When a descendant,” he said, '^of one of the 
Argo’s crew should seize and carry off the brazen tripod, then 
by inevitable fate would a hundred Grecian cities be built 
around Lake Tritonis.” The Libyans of that region, when 
they heard the words of this prophecy, took away the tripod 
and hid it. 

180. The next tribe beyond the Maehlyans is the tribe of 
the Auseans.® Both these nations inhabit the borders of Lake 
Tritonis, being separated from one another by the river Triton. 
Both also wear their hair long, but the Maehlyans let it grow 
at the back of the head, w^hile the Auseans have it long in 
front. The Ausean maidens keep year by year a feast in 
honour of Minerva, whereat their custom is to draw up in two 
bodies, and fight with stones and clubs. They say that these 
are rites which have come down to them from their fathers, 
and that they honour with them their native goddess, who is 
the same as the Minerva (Athene) of the Grecians.^ If any 


lie seems, howoTcr, himself, to have 
compressed Africa too mnch between 
Epfvpt and the Lake Tritonis (vide 
infra, ch. 181, note 
® The Anseans are not mentioned by 
any other ancient writer, unless we 
may repcard them as identical with the 
Ausvrian^^ of Rynesins, who in the 5th 
and 6th centuries of onr era, devas- 
tated the Cyrenaica. (Op. p. 298- 
803.) Their temple of Athene seems 
to be that mentioned by Scylax (p. 


116), as Tptrooyi^os lepSv (vide 

infra, ch. 188). 

® The Athene of the Greeks was 
identified with the Neith or Nit of the 
E^s^yptians (Plat. Tim. p. 21, E), 
whose worship was common to all the* 
African nations. Herodotus appears 
to regard the worship as indigenous 
in this part of Africa, and as having 
passed from hence into Egypt, and 
from Egypt into Greece (vide supra, ii. 
50, and infra, ch. 188). 



CUSTOMS OP THE AUSEANS. 


Book TV. 


of the maidens die of the wounds they receive, the Auseans 
declare that such are false maidens. Before the fight is 
suflered to begm, they have another ceremony. One- of the 
virgins, the lovehest of the number, is selected from the rest • 
a Connthian helmet and a complete suit of Greek armour are 
pu icy put upon her; and, thus adorned, she is made to 
mount into a chariot, and led around the whole lake in a 
procession. What arms they used for the adornment o tfie^ 
damsels before the Greeks came to live in their country I 
canno say. I imagine they dressed them in E.o-yptian 
armour, for I maintain that both the shield and the Jmlmet 
came into Greece from Egypt.^ The Auseans declare that 


'Plato notices the resemblance of 
the Ureek and Egyptian arms (Tim. p. 

E.)> and ascribes the invention of 
them to the latter people. 


[There js, however, very little re- 
semblance between the shield and 
helmet of Egypt and those of Greece : 
though the Karairv^ of Homer (II. x. 




-58), without a crest, may not have 
hioked unlike the head-piece of the 
Egyptians. The Shairetana, a northern 
people, with whom the Pharaohs were 


at one time m alliance, had a helmet 

that of Greece (see woodcut inn. on 
ook YU., ch. 61 ;) and the custom of 
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Minerva is the daughter of Neptune and the Lake Tritonis®— 
they say she quarrelled with her father, and applied to 
Jupiter, who consented to let her be his child; and so she 
became his adopted daughter. These people do not marry 
or live in families, but dwell together like the gregarious 
beasts. When their children are full-grown, they are brought 
before the assembly of the men, which is held every third 
month, and assigned to those whom they most resemble.^ 

181 . Such are the tribes of wandering Libyans dwelling 
upon the sea-coast. Above them inland is the wild-beast 
tract: and beyond that, a ridge of sand, reaching from 
Egyptian Thebes to the Pillars of Hereulesd Throughout 
this ridge, at the distance of about ten days’ journey from one 


adorning the helmet with horns was 
introduced into Greece from Asia, 
whence /cepas, ‘'horn,” was used to 
signify a “ crest.” The KarcCirv^ was 
of bull’s hide. The original /cure?;, or 
Gi’eek helmet, was probably of a similar 
material, and it is supposed to have 
taken its name from being of dog’s 
skin. The Carians are said by Hero- 
dotus (i. 171) to have been the first to 
introduce the use of crests, and “to 
put devices on shields, and to invent 
handles for shields; in the earlier 
times their wearers managed them h}’- 
the aid of a leathern thong, by which 
they were slung round the neck and 
left shoulder.” This invention of the 
handle was evidently known long 
before in Egypt, at least as early as 
2000 B.C., in the time of the Osirtasens 
of the 12th, and apparently of the 
kings of the fith dynasty. The Egyp- 
tian shields had no emblems on them. 
They were also furnished with a thong 
for suspoudiiig them on the soldier^ 
back, while using his left hand for 
some other purpose. — G. W.] 

This is the earliest form of the 
legend, and hence the epithet, Tpivo- 
yepeiU) so frequently applied to this 
goddess (lies. Theog. 924; Horn. 
Hymn. 28, 4; Arist. Eq. 1189; &c.). 
The philosophical mytliifs which 
brought Athene from the head of Jove, 
was a later refinement. 


^ Compare Arist. Pol. ii. 1. 

^ This division of Northern Africa 
had been already made (ii. 82). Nie- 
buhr (Geogr. of Herod, p. 16, E. T.) 
regards it as artificial and imaginary. 
Heeren, more justly, as a near approxi- 
mation to the truth (African Nat. vol.i. 
p. 6, E. T.). There are, in fact, three 
tracts, which stretch across the conti- 
nent from Eg^’^pt to the Atlantic ocean ; 
first, the coast-tract, or Barbary, the 
country of the Berbers, comprising the 
modern provinces of Morocco, Fez, 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli and Barka, 
which is comparatively fertile : next, 
the hill-region, or Bileclulrferid, “the 
land of dates,” as the Arabs call it, 
which, especially in its more western 
parts, is greatly infested with wild 
beasts ; and thirdly, the Great Sahara. 
These are not indeed, exactly, “ parallel 
belts of land.” The fertility of the 
coast is interrupted in places, as 
between Tunis and Tripoli and again 
between Cape Mesiirata and Benghasi ; 
and the hilly tract vaides greatly in 
width, and sometimes sinks almost to 
a level with the desert ; but speaking 
in a general way, it would be right to 
distinguish the regions as Herodotus 
does, and to regard them as running 
across Africa; and so we find them 
regarded by Ritter in his Erdkunde 
(vol, i. p. 897), and Humboldt in his 
Aspects of Nature (vol. i. p. 58, E. T.) . 
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another/ heaps of salt in large lumps lie upon hills. At the 
top of every hill there gushes forth from the middle of the salt 
a stream of water, which is both cold and sweet.’^ Around 
dwell men who are the last inhabitants of Libya on the side 
of the desert, living, as they do, more inland than the wild- 
beast district. Of these nations the first is that of the 
Ammonians, who dwell at a distance of ten days’ journey 
from Thebes,^ and have a temple derived from that of the 
Theban Jupiter. For at Thebes likewise, as I mentioned 
above,® the image of Jupiter has a face like that of a ram.® 


" ‘No doubt tliere is bere somewliat 
too tntich of ‘‘ re.sriilarity ’ and ‘‘ sym- 
metry’’ for truth. (Niebuhr’s Geo- 
^mph. of Herod, p. 17, E. T.) It is to 
be remarked, however, that Herodotus 
uses the expression, about 10 days’ 
journey from one another” {fiaKurra 
5ta 65oG), which shows that 

ho did not intend an exact regularity, 
such as his critics have assumed him 
to mean. Heeren has shown the gen- 
eral measurements not to err greatly. 
(Af. Nat. Yol. i. pp. 202-235, E. T.) 
His conjecture that Herodotus here 
describes the caravan route across the 
desert, between Egypt and Western 
Africa, is one of those haj)py thoughts 
which seem obvious as soon as they 
are uttered, yet which occur only to 
genius. 

^ In the Oases salt is in gi’eat abun- 
dance, and sometimes a large space is 
covered with an incrustation of it, 
which breaks like frozen mud or shal- 
low water, under the feet. Springs 
Hequently rise from the sand in that 
desert, and sometimes on the top of 
hillocks of sand ; where the water, as 
Herodotus says, is always cool and 
sweet ; the coolness being caused by 
the evaporation. One of the most 
remarkable of the latter that I have 
seen is on the road from the Little 
Oasis to Earafreh * and water rises 
from the sfind in other places between 
Parafreh and the Oasis of Bakhleh. 
Though there is much salt in the plain, 
these hillocks are free from it. — 
[G. W.] 

Minutoli, however (pp. 174, 175), 


describes a district near the oasis of 
Ammon (8 mah)f where the salt, with 
which Northern Africa everywhere 
abounds, ^irises in masses above the 
ground.” “ There are,” he says, 
“patche.s above a mile long, so covei’ed 
with this substance as to have the ap- 
pearance of a field of snow.” (Com- 
pare Hamilton, pp. 183 and 193 ; and 
Denham, vol. i. pp. 128, 129.) “ Out 

of the midst of these , Minutoli adds, 
“ springs of fresh water sometimes 
gush forth.” Mr. Hamilton speaks of 
a spring of remarkably sweet water 
near Augila, which springs from sand 
“ mixed with crystals of common salt, 
admirably white and pure” (p. 223). 
The general character of these salt- 
tracts, however, is rather that of plains 
than of hills. 

^ 8mah, which is undoubtedly 
where the temple of Ammon stood 
(vide supra, hi. 26), lies at the dis- 
tance of 400 geograph ica,l miles, or 
not less than 20 days’ journey, from 
Thebes. Heeren thinks that a station 
was here omitfced, or that the grea,t 
Oasis (El Wah) was reckoned to 
Thebes. (Afr. Nat. i. p. 212, E. T.) 
This may have been the origin of the 
erroneous statement in the text ; but 
Herodotus was himself deceived, and 
led to contract unduly the extent of 
eastern Africa (vide supra, cli. 179), 
Vide supra, h. 42. 

® The Theban Jupiter had the head 
of a man, and wore a cap with two 
long feathers, to which Q. Curtins 
seems to allude when ho says, the 
head-dress of the God of the Oasis of 


Chap, 18L the fountain OF' THE SUN., . 155 

The Ammoiiians haYe another spring besides that which rises 
from the salt.^ The water of this stream is lukewarm at early 
dawn ; at the time when the market fills it is much cooler ; 
by noon it has grown quite cold ; at this time, therefore, they 
water their gardens. As the afternoon adyanees the coldness 
goes off, till, about sunset, the water is once more lukewarm ; 
still the heat increases, and at midnight it boils furiously. 
After this time it again begins to cool, and grows less and less 
hot till morning comes. This spring is called '' the Fountain 


of the Sun.” ® 


Ammon was ‘^nin,bricTilo maxime simi- 
lis.” The Ethiopians, however, looked 
upon the ram-headed God, Noum or 
Nef, as Jupiter, thongh they also 
worshiped the Annin of Thebes ; and 
both these Deities are found in the 
temples of the Oases. The ram- 
headed God, however, is called 
“ Amenebis,” i, e. Amnn-Nef, at Kasr 
Zian in the Groat Oasis; but this 
temple was only bnilt in the late time 
of Antoninus, and the neighbouring 
one at Kasr Ain el Goayta was dedi- 
cated under Ptolemy Euergetes I. to 
the Thebnn triad of A.mun, Maut, and 
Khons. The confusion between Amun 
and the ram-headed Nonm was first 
made by the Ethiopians, and it was 
only prevalent in Egypt subseqnently 
to the age of the Pharaohs ; though a 
few instances occur in Egjq)t of the 
ram-headed deity being called Amun, 
even in the 19th dynasty. (See n.® 
on Book ii. ch. 42.) It is possible that 
Amun, or Amun -Be, was originally a 
title, rather than the name of a God, 
as Atin-re was added to the name of 
Noum, who in the earliest legends is 
often called Noiim-Atin-re. This 
Atin-re was taken np as a God by 
those ‘‘stranger kings” (probably 
from the title resembling Adoni, or 
Atin, “the sun,” and from Atin-re 
being the solar-disk; and Amun was 
banished by them. Atin, Atys, or 
Attin, was the sun (Mncrob. Saturn, i. 
26), or nature, and was both male and 
female. Atin-re was not a new God, 
but an Egyptian title given to one or 


more Gods (being on monuments 
erected lefore and after the expulsion 
of those “ heretics ”) in Pharaonic and 
Ptolemaic times. Atin-re was perhaps 
the visible God, the sola,r disk, ns 
Amun-re was the conceeded God (see 
n. 8 on Book ii. ch. 42) ; and the 
Stranger-kings, who worshipped the 
snn itself, may on this account have 
rej ectod Am un . On their moiiumen t s 
Atin-re was figured as the sun, with 
rays terminating in human hands ; 
but an instance occurs of the winged 
sun of Hor-Hat, with those rays, even 
in the time of Sethi, of the 19th 
dynasty. (See Ar. At. Eg. W., pp. 
122, 123.)— [G. W.] 

^ The salt of the Atnmonians was 
considered to be of such excellent 
quality, that it was sent to Persia for 
the use of the Great King (Dino, Pr. 
15). It is still very abundant, the 
honses even been built of it (Hamilton, 
p. 294). 

8 A similar account of this fountain 
is given by Diodorus (xvii. 50), Arrian 
(iii. 4), Pliny (H. N. ii. 103), and 
other ancient writers. There can be 
little doubt that the phenomena are 
exaggerated. All that can now be 
found at Siwah is a tepid spring, the 
water of yvhich. feels somewhat warmer 
in the night than in the daytime. It 
is doubtful whether the temperature 
really varies. (Belztmi, p. 423 ; Miim- 
toll, pp. 173-174; Browne, Travels, p. 
24. Humboldt, in his Aspects rf 
Nature, speaks of the supposed periodi- 
cally cool Fountain of the Sun, p, 59, 
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182, Next to the AmmoBians, at the distance of ten days* 
journey along the ridge of sand, there is a second salt-hill 
like the Ammonian, and a second spring. The country 
round is inhabited, and the place bears the name of Augila.^ 
Hither it is that the Nasamonians come to gather in the datesA 

183. Ten days* journey from Augila there is again a salt-hill 


E. T.) Sir G. Wilkinson experimented 
with tlie thermometer at Znbbo, in 
the Little Oasis, where there is a 
similar spring. The result, in his own 
words, was the following : 

“ The water of the pond at Znbbo, 
soon affcer sunrise (Feb. 8th), the ex- 
ternal air being 51|- Fahr., I foimd to 
be 73-|, and quite warm to the hand ; 
at mid-day, the external air being 65|-, 
it was 79i, and cold to the hand ; and 
in the evening, at 9 o’clock, the ex- 
ternal air being 60|-, the water was 
77iif I’fJ.hr. and consequently warm to 
the hand. This pond was about 30 ft. 
wide, and was not more than 5 dr 6 
ft. in the deepest part. Two other 
springs (at Bowitti and El Kasr) were 
92f Fahr., and 93^%. The boiling 
water was a natural mistake, from the 
numerous bubbles which rise in these 
sulphureous ponds. These springs and 
ponds were in the Little Oasis, which 
is called Wah el Belmesa, and in Coptic 
Ouahe Pemge.^^ 

Vide supra, ch. 172. Pacho, re- 
marking on the veracity of Herodotus 
in the account which he gives of 
Augila, observes : — “ II a parle de ses 
forets de palmiers, de la qualite ex- 
quise de ses dattos, et nous avons dit 
qu’elles sent la plus grande ressource 
quo posskle encore Augiles. La seule 
tontaine qu’on y trouvait de son temps, 
eat la seule qu’un y trouve de nos jours j 
e’est Sibilleh. La seule colline qui 
d’apres riiistorien, existait dans ce can- 
ton, est la seule qui interrompela mono- 
tonie de sou immense plaine de sables : 
elle occupo la partie nord du village 
principal. Be plus, il ajoute que cette 
colline, comme celle d’ Ammon, etait 
de sel ; et dans le monticule de spath 
oalcaire d’ Augiles, comme aux collines 


d’ Ammon, nous trouvons des masses 
de sel gemme.” 

The distance between the Ammo- 
nians (Snuali) and Augila is correctly 
stated. Horneman travelled it in nine 
days, but at more than the ordinary 
rate. (Travels, pp. 45, 46). The 
Augilians of the present clay reckon it 
a ten days’ Journey. (Minutoli, p. 
172.) — [“ Augila is about 220 miles 
west of SiwahP — G. W.] 

^ The right of gathering dates is 
still claimed in certain district by the 
Arabs ; and the varions small Wahs 
(Oases), or spots in the desert having 
springs and date -trees, westward of 
the Egyptian Oases, are still occupied 
or claimed by the Blacks, as of old ; 
the Nasamones being, as before ob- 
served, the Nahsiamones, or negroes 
of the Ammonian district. (See n. ^ 
on Book ii. ch. 32.) The adoption of 
the palm-tree as an emblem of victory, 
or of success, doubtless ax’ose from 
this right of gathering dates in a con- 
quered country. It is well known that 
the date-tree will not grow except 
where there is water, or in irrigated 
land j and the palm-tree of the desert, 
like the pelican of the wilderness (a 
fish-eating bird), must be taken in a 
restricted sense, meaning that it was 
found in spots away from the habita- 
tions of men. — [G. W.] 

Mr. Hamilton informs us that the 
Zowwyah Arabs, who inhabit the oasis 
of M Ijherrif north-east of Jalo, regu- 
larly move southwards in autumn to 
gather the dates and figs from the un- 
inhabited oases of El Kofra. When 
they have left them, parties of the 
Tibboos often come to glean the dates 
which remain. (‘ Wanderings,’ pp. 181, 
191, and 197.) 
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and a spiring ; palms of the fruitful kind grow here abundantly, 
as they do also at the other salt-hills. This region is in- 
habited by a nation called the Garamantians,^ a yery power- 
ful people, who cover the salt with mould, and then sow their 
crops.® From thence is the shortest road to the Lotophagi, a 
journey of thirty days.* In the Garamantian country are 
found the oxen which, as they graze, walk backwards. This 
they do because their horns curve outwards in front of their 
heads, so that it is not possible for them when grazing to 
move forwards, since in that case their horns would become 
fixed in the ground.® Only herein do they differ from other 


® Heeren and Rennell identify the 
country of the Gararaantians -vvith the 
modern Fezzan. Eitter adopts the 
same view. (Erdkunde, i. p. 989.) 
The chief grounds seem to be, 1. 
Fezznn is doe south of the country of 
the Nasamonians, who line the shore 
of the Greater Syrtis (supra, ch. 174). 
2. It is the drst well-peopled tract, 
and the first which possesses springs 
west of Angila. 3. It has a ruined city, 
Gernia (Garama), once the capital, 

4. Its name is preserved in the appel- 
lation Gamphasaiites (= Garm-Fha- 
santes, or Garam-Phasaiites), found in 
the place of Garamantes in some 
writers. (Plin. H. IST. v. 8 ; Mela, i. 8). 

5. It is the only tract, where a great 
and powerful nation could live, in these 
parts. Those reasons appear con- 
clusive. 

The distance from Augila is mis- 
stated. Fennell imagines that the 
eastern border of the Garamantians 
might be within the distance of 10 
days from the westcim limits of the 
Augilians. (Geogr. p. 615.) But this 
does not seem to be possible. It 
takes 16 days at the least to cross the 
desex't between Augila, which is at the 
edge of the Oasis, and Te^msscu, the 
first village in h’ezzan. (Hornema,n, 
p. 47.) Heeren conjectures that 
Herodotus, or his informant, here (as 
boLweon Thebes and the Ammonians) 
accidenially omitted a station; and 
that the resting-place here spoken of 


was not ten, but twenty days’ journey 
from Augila. (Af. Nat. i. p. 219, 
E. T.) Traghan, near Zidla^ where 
there is a celebrated spring of water, 
he imagines to he the site (p. 217). 
See also Lyon’s Travels (p. 206) . 

^ The soil of Fezzan is strongly im- 
pregnated with salt. It is only by a 
liberal application of manui'e that any 
produce cau be raised. (Lyon, p. 
271.) 

^ The conjecture of Heeren, that 
this is another caravan route, and 
indicates the line of traffic beWeen 
Carthage and the Negro countries, 
seems to be an extremely happy one. 
At the present day Murzulc^ the capital 
of Fezzan, is the centre from which 
three great roads diverge ; one loading 
to Egypt by way of Augila and Siwah 
(Ammon), another to Soudan, or Ni- 
gritia, across tiie Great Desert, and 
a third to Tripoli and Tunis, by way 
of Solc'na, Bonjem, and Lehida. This 
last is the route here spoken of. It 
was traversed by Captain Lyon in 
1820, who took 36 days from Murzuk 
to the coast near Leblda, stopping, 
however, exactly six days at Sol'na. 
The Lotophagi, including in them the 
Gindanians, commenced about Lehida, 
(Vide supra, ch. 176, note®.) 

® No oxen of this kind have been 
observed by modern travellers, though 
the same account is given by many of 
the ancients. (Alex. Mynd, ap. Athen. 
V. 20, p. 221, E . } Plin. H. N. viii. 45 ; 


THE ATAEANTIAHS. 


Book IV. 



Mela, 1. 8.) Heeren conjectures that 
the horns were made to grow in this 
way. The neatherds of Africa, he 
says, frequonfcly amuse themselves in 
fpvmg an artificial form to the horns 
of their cattle by continnally bending 

It IS difficult to assign a motive for 
their giving them so inconvenient a 


MdSe thickness and hardness of their 

\ ^^/^^a'-a^antzans have four-korse chariots, in which 
aey chase the Troglodyte Ethiopians,^ who of aU the naW 
whereof any account has reached our ears are hv for +b 
of foot . The Troglodytes feed on serpents, £aiS° 
and other similar reptiles. Their language is unlike that of 

184 At the distance of ten days’ journey from the Garaman- 
tians there is again another salt-hill and snrino- of wnt 

aTn"kn“ AlLnliat/wh’ 

alone of all known nations are^estitnte of names. The title 

returning after an absence of men tbs 
with a band of captives, often more 
numerous than the captors. fSee 
among others, Hamilton, p. 19a) 
Inese are nsiiallj Tibhoos. The Tih 
boos are described as <‘a timid raoe^ 
m niioh dread of a gun or Horse, that 
the bare sight of an Arab, and par- 
ticularly a mounted one, is sufficient 
to put a number of them to flight ” 

' (Lyon, p. 254.) Their “agility” i, 
said to be “proverbial,” and theii 
neighbours call them, by way of dis- 
tinction, ‘‘the Birds” (ib. p. 227). 

‘'The people of Augila, in speak- 
ing of these tribes (the Tihhoos) ” 
observes Horneman, “say that their 
hinguage is like the whistling of 
birds (Journal, &o., p. 119.) 

vhich, wa_s read evidently by Pliny 
(V. 8), and Mela (i. 8). The rGading 
Atarantians is recovered from Eustat 
tiiius (ad Dionys. Perieg. 66). The 
locality of this people is very uncer- 
tarn. Heeren conjectures that the 
route described by Herodotus turms 
the Garama,ntian statiou, 
and that the Atarantians are the Bor 
no?^s of Tegerr?j ; but this view is quite 
mcon.patible with the words of S 
dotiis m chs. 181 and 185. We must 

aSTLw westivard' 

thA UT /Atarantians among 

the Western Sahara, 
and springs 

96 99) towards Gadamis (pp. 


Ihe thickness and hardness of the 
hides ot the cattle in this part of 
Alrica are noticed by modem travel- 
lers. (Horneman, p. 127.)- 

Troglodyte here as a proper 
Bat perhaps it would be better to 
translate “ the Ethiopians who dwell 
“ . Troglodytes have always 

abounded m Africa. The most noto- 
nous arc those along the shores of the 
Bod bea, of whom Strabo gives a full 
account (xvi p. 1102). There were 

spoken of mnst 
be distinguished from both. They 
dwelt probably in the region south of 
tezzan, m the mountains of the 
libesti lunge, where the TMoo Irs-. 
chad, or Rock Tibboos, are still said to 
bve m caves. (Horneman, p. l07* 

Denham, vol. i. p. 140 .) ■ 

® Groat s!ave-hnnts’((?rom-e in the 
languago^ of the country) are still 

Ron ’>o3ies of 

feOO or 1000 men set forth on these 
expeditions, and sweep the countries 
to the southward of their inhabitants, 



Chap. 183-185. 


THE ATLANTES. 


of Atarantians is borne by tlie whole race in common; but 
the men haYe no particular names of their own.^ The Ataran- 
tians/ when the sun rises high in the heayen, curse him, and 
load him with reproaches, because (they say) he btirns and 
wastes both their country and themselves. Once more at the 
distance of ten days’ journey there is a salt-hill, a spring, and 
an inhabited tract. Near the salt is a mountain called Atlas, 
very taper and round; so lofty, moreover, that the top (it is 
said) cannot be seen, the clouds never quitting it either 
summer or winter.^ The natives call this mountain ‘‘the 
Pillar of Heaven;”^ and they themselves take their name 
from it, being called Atlantes. They are reported not to eat 
any living thing, and never to have any dreams. 

185. As far as the Atlantes the names of the nations in- 
habiting the sandy ridge are known to me ; but beyond them 
my knowledge fails. The ridge itself extends as far as the 
Pillars of Hercules, and even further than these ; ^ and 


- Leo Africanus says of the Bornotis 
— Quantum quodam mercatore in- 
telligore potui, qui longam cum his 
habuerafc consuetiidinem, nullum hie 
'proprium nomen audias, sed omnes vel 
a longitudine, v^el pinguitudine, ant 
alio quo vis accident© nomen hahenfc ” 
(vii. p. 255, A). Salt (Travels in 
Abyssinia, p. 379) notices a similar 
custom among the negroes south and 
west of Abyssinia ; but it does not by 
any means amount to the entire 
absence of names which is spoken of 
by H erodofcus. He probably misunder- 
stood his informant. 

^ Idolcr has shown (see Humboldt’s 
Aspects of Hature, vol. i. pp. 141*-146, 
E. T.) that there was a confusion in 
the Greek mind with respect to Atlas. 
Tho earlier writers (Homer, Hesiod, 
&c.) intended by that name the Peak 
of Teneriffe, of which they had some 
indistinct knowledge derived from 
Phoenician sources. The later, unac- 
quainted with the great Western 
(Jeean, placed Atlas in Africa, first 
regarding it as a single mountain, and 
then, as their geographical knowledge 


increased, and they found there was 
no very remarkable mountain in North- 
western Africa, as a mountain chain. 
Herodotus is a writer of the transition 
period. His description is only ap- 
plicable to the Peak, while his locality 
is Africa — not, however, the western 
coast, but au inland tract, probably 
south-eastern Algeria. Thus his 
mountain, if it is to be considered as 
having any foundation at all on fact, 
must represent the eastern, not the 
western, extremity of the Atlas chain. 

^ So JEschylus says of the giant 
Atlas — 

TTpO? fccrjrepow TOTTOl/? 

e<rrtjK£f Kt ov' ovfjavov rc Kat 

cofxotv fcpetdwi', axOo^ ovK eua^KuAoi/.— P. V. 35t. 

And Pindar, in like manner, calls Etna, 
kIu)i/ ovpavla» (Pyth. i, 19, ed. Diss.) 
The supposed height of the pillar ” 
may be gathered from the Scholiast on 
Plato, who reports that its shadow 
extended to the distance of 5000 stades 
(ad Plat. Tim. p. 426, ed. Bekker). 

^ Herodotus, it should be observed, 
knows that the African coast projects 
beyond the pillars. 



HOUSES. OF SALT, 


tliruugliont the wliole distance, at the end of every ten days’ 
journey, there is a salt-mine, with people dwelling round it 
who all of them build their houses with blocks of the salt. 
No rain falls in these parts of Libya ; if it were otherwise, the 
walls of these houses could not stand.® The salt quarried is 
of two colours, white and purple.'^ Beyond the ridge, south- 
wards, in the direction of the interior, the country is a desert,® 
with no springs, no beasts, no rain, no wood, and altogether 
destitute of moisture.® 


XeraXXa of our author) velut marmor 
aut gessum, candidi, ruhei, et cinericii 
colons, effoditur ” (p. 299, B). ‘‘The 
salt of the mountain Haddeffa,” writes 
Dr. Shaw, “is of a reddish, or piirple 
colour: yet what is washed down from 
these precipices by the dews attaineth 
anothei' colour, becoming as white as 
snow. . . . The salt of the mountains 
near Levotaiah and Jebel Miniss, is of 
a grey or bluish colour.” (Travels, p. 
229.) 

® He alludes to the great Sahara. 
This sandy tract, diversified here and 
there by high table-land, low plains, 
isolated small hills and rocks and un- 
dulating ground, produces in places 
some low desert shrubs and tufts of 
grass, like the little Sahara to the 
south of the Eegency of Tunis. Among 
the plants of the Sahara mentioned 
to me by the neighbouring Arabs are 
the Sheea (the “She ” of Lucas) and 
hythermi (Artemisia Judaica and 
inculta) ; the ruttuni, or broom (Spar- 
tin m monospermiim) ; the prickly 
hadth; the guttvf (atriplex halimug) ; 
the rimth (a, Salicornia) ; the methridn, 
&c. The ancients were not altogether 
unacquainted with the interior of 
Africa ; and Ibn Batnta shows in the 
14th centuiy how much was known of 
Tinibucioo and the Sooduu.- [G. W.] 

^ The horrors of the great African 
desert have, both in ancient and 
modern times, been somewliat exag- 
gerated. “From the best and most 
recent intelligence,” says Iliimboklt, 
we learn that tlio desert of Sahara is 
composed of several detached basins, 
and that the number and the popula- 


® Pliny (H. K, v. 5) mentions the 
salt houses of the Afiican tribes bor- 
dering on the Great Desert. They 
have been found by Mr. Hamilton in 
the Oasis of Ammon, and by Oudney 
(Denham’s Travels, vol. i. p. 78) in 
the western part of Fezzan ; and no 
doubt exist in many parts of the Sahara. 
Oudney’s words are — “ Notwithstand- 
ing the nearness and fitness of the 
stone, the salt mould is preferred (for 
houses) , perhaps from the want of lime ; 
and the ease with which the house is 
erected. Another thing : so little rain 
falls that there is no danger of the 
fabric falling.” 

Mr. Hamilton says — “ I saw no 
traces of antiquity in any of the build- 
ings ; but, as of old, the houses are 
built with blocks of rock-salt, some- 
times almost pure, cemented together 
with mud. From the dryness of the 
climate this kind of wall is perfectly 
solid. (‘ Wanderings,’ p. 294.) 

Oudney tells us that this part of 
Africa is not entirely without rain, 
but that rain falls at intervals of five, 
eight, and nine years (p. 76). Hum- 
boldt, speaking in a more general way, 
feels justified in saying — “ Neither dew 
nor rain bathe these desolate plains, or 
dcvciope on their glowing surface the 
germs of vegetable life ; lor heated 
columns of air, everywhere ascending, 
dissolve the vapours, and disperse 
each swiftly-vanishing cloud.” (As- 
pects of Nature, vol. i. p, 3, E. T.) 

^ The rock-salt of Aliica is, in fact, 
of three colours. “Africa,” says Leo, 
“ potiori ex parte aliud sal non habet, 
praster id quod ex spocuum talinis (the 


Chap. 185-187. 


THE INHABITANTS OE LIBYA, 


I6l 


186. Thus from Egypt as far as Lake Tritonis Libya is 
inhabited by 'wandering tribes,^ whose drink is milk ^ and their 
food the flesh of animals. Gow’s flesh however none of these 
tribes ever taste, but abstain from it for the same reason as 
the Egyptians, neither do they any of them breed swine. 
Even at Gyrene, the women think it 'wrong to eat the flesh 
of the cow, hono'uring in this Isis, the Egyptian goddess, 
whom they worship both 'with fasts and festivals.® The 
Barcasan women abstain, not from cow’s flesh only, but also 
from the flesh of swine. 

187. West of Lake Tritonis the Libyans are no longer 
wanderers,* nor do they practise the same customs as the 


tion of tbe fertile Oases is very mncli 
greater than had been imagined. . . . 
It is now generally afiirmed that the 
sand covers only the smaller portion 
of the great lowland.’* (Aspects of 
hTature, vol. i. p. 114, E. T.) The 
Sahara is not entirely destitute of 
animals. The “ lion of the desert ” is 
indeed a European fiction (Carette, 
.Exploration de TAlgerie, vol. ii. pp. 
126-129), but gazelles, wild asses, and 
ostriches are to be met with. Springs 
there are none ; but a brackish water 
is procured from wells, often of great 
depth. .Eain, as already mentioned, 
is a rarity. Palms grow in the Oases ; 
and their dates form the principal 
food of the Tibboos and Tuaricks, the 
inhabitants, respectively, of the east- 
ern and western sand-regions. Per- 
haps the notion of the extreme sterility 
of the desert arose from the fact that 
upon the mmn routes, that from Murzuk 
to .Lake Tschad, and that from Insalah 
to Timbnetoo, the aridity is frightful. 
(Humboldt, 1. s. c.) 

^ Herodotus here indicates that he 
is about to resume the account of the 
sea-coast tribes, which was broken off 
at the end of cb. 180. 

2 The water in Northern Africa is 
for the most part so strongly impreg- 
nated with salt that milk forms the 
only palatable beverage. It is how- 
ever at the present day a rarity. (See 
Bonham’s Travels, vol. i. p. 42.) 

VOL, III. 


^ The Greeks, on settling in Africn, 
appear to have adopted many customs 
from their “barbarian” neighbours. 
As their moiiarchs took the name of 
Battus, the native term for “king” 
(supra, ch. 155), so the citizens gene- 
rally conformed to African rnanneiv. 
The Oyrenean Greeks took the costume 
of the country. Pacho observes upon 
the “ striking analogy ” between the 
dresses depicted in the tombs and the 
modern costume of Pezzan (p. 210). 
The four-horse chariot was used com- 
monly at Gyrene while it was stiJl 
rare in Greece (infra, ch. 189). The 
habit of burning the dead -was aban- 
doned, and rock tombs were excavated 
with vast toil (which are often ot* 
striking beauty) as receptacles wherein 
to lay up the bodies of the departed. 
(See Hamilton’s Wanderings, p. 65.) 
There are no urns, nor places for them, 
but many miles of necropolis extend- 
ing all round the city — the monuments 
and sarcophagi rising in terraces of 
ten and even twelve rows, one above 
the other. (Ibid. p. 86. Compare the 
view of the ruins, supra, p. 1^3.) It 
appears from the passage in the text 
that a portion, at any rate, of the 
Egyptian ritual was adopted both in 
Gyrene and Barca, the latter being 
even more African than the former. 
See above, ch. 164, note ‘.) 

^ West of Lake Tritonis the Libyans 
are no longer wanderers, as the Nasa- 
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wandering people, or treat their children in the same way. 
For the w^andering Libyans, many of them at any rate, if not 
all — concerning which I cannot speak with certainty— when 
their children come to the age of four years, burn the veins at 
the top of their heads with a flock from the fleece of a sheep : 
others burn the veins about the temples.^ This they do to 
prevent them from being plagued in their after lives by a flow 
of rheum from the head ; and such they declare is the reason 
why they are so much more healthy than other men. Cer- 
tainly the Libyans are the healthiest men that I know ; ® but 
whether this is what makes them so, or not, I cannot positively 
say — the healthiest certainly they are. If when the children 
are being burnt convulsions come on, there is a remedy of 
which they have made discovery. It is to sprinkle goat’s 
water upon the child, who thus treated, is sure to recover. In 
all this I only repeat what is said by the Libyans. 

188. The rites which the wandering Libyans use in sacri- 
ficing are the following. They begin with the ear of the 
victim, wdich they cut off and throw over their house : this 
done, they kill the animal by twisting the neck. They sacri- 
fice to the Suji and Moon, but not to any other God. This 


moties and others between it and 
Egypt were. Those west of the Tri- 
tonis lived by agricultiire (ch. 191). 
This is still the case, except upon the 
coast. — [G. W.] 

^ Burning with a red-hot iron is still 
practised in these countries for the 
cure of diseases. (Lyon, p. 343 j 
Hamilton, p. 99.) See also Denham’s 
Travels, who calls this mode of cure 

the sovereign Arab remedy for al- 
m ost every di sorcler. ” (V ol. i. p. 173 .) 
Jvir. Layard notices its use among the 
A.rabs of Mesopotamia (Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 291) ; and Lieut. Burton 
among the Egyptians (Pilgrimage to, 
El-Medineh, voi. i. p. 80). A similar 
notion prevailed in Scythia in ancient 
times. (Uippocrat. de Aere, Aqua, et 
Locis, § 47.) 

^ Vide sopra, ii. 77. The Tuaricks 


have} of all existing tribes, the best 
right to be regarded as the descend- 
ants of Herodotus’s Libyans. They 
are free from the interuiixtures which 
have changed the character of the 
tribes upon the coast. They speak 
the Berber, or old African language. 
(Lyon, p. 111.) They are not a black 
race, nor have they the negro features. 
(Humboldt, i. p. 67 ; Prichard, Nat. 
Hist, of Man, p. 264.) Lyon says of 
them, “ They are the rinest race of 
men I over saw ; tall, straight and 
handsome, with a certain air of inde- 
pendence and pride which is very im- 
posing” (p. 109). By the amusing 
account which he gives (pp. 115, 116) 
of their application for medicines, it 
appears that there was bub little ill- 
ness among those with whom he be- 
came acquainted. 



Chap. 187-189. 


I’KlNGE-APBOSra 


worship is common to all the Libyans. The inhabitants of 
the parts about Lake Tritonis worship in addition Triton, 

Neptune,’ and Minerva, the last especially. 

189. The dress wherewith Minerva’s statues are adorned 
and her iBgis, were derived by the Greeks from the women of 
Libya. For, except that the garments of the Libyan women 
are of leather, and their fringes made of leathern thongs*' 
instead of serpents, in all else the dress of both is exactly 
ahke. The name too itself shows that the mode of dressing 
the Pallas-statues came from Libya. For the Libyan women 
wear over their dress goat-sHns stript of the hair, fringed at 
their edges, and coloured with vermilion ; ^ and from these 


Vide snpra, ii. 50. 

® The inhabitants of Northern Afrtca, 
and even the tribes of the desei’tj wear 
at. the present day chiefly woollen 
and cotton garments. In the interior, 
however, that is in Soudan or Nigritia, 
“ the general dress is leather.” (Lyon, 
p. 127.) ^ Among the desert tribes, 
the Tnariclcs not nnfreqnently wear 
leathern shirts over the rest of their 
dress. Lyon gives a representation of 
this costume (p. 110). 

® Leathern dresses of women, with 
fringes of thongs, have always been 
common in Africa; and these last 
being the origin of the snakes of the 
ABgis is very probable. The unmarried 


girls of Ethiopia now only wear an 
apron of thongs, not unlike that on 
nose of a charger. It is called 
Eahat, and is sometimes ornamented 
with cowries.— [G. W.] 

^ Vermilion is abundant in North 
Africa. (Pacho, p, 59.) Eed shoes 
are commonly worn at Tripoli. (Lyon, 
p. 7.) Eed shawls and mantles are 
frequent in the interior. (Ibid. up. 
153-155.) The African nations, too, 
continue to excel in the dressing and 
dyeing of leather. The superiority of 
Morocco leather is universally acknow- 
ledged. Even the barbarous tribes of 
the interior possess the arts; and 
Lyon tells us that in Kashna ‘‘the 
people are excellent w'orkers in wood 
and leather, which they prepare equally 
well as Europeans, dyeing it of very 
fine colours.” (Travels, p. 139.) These 
colours are elsewhere stated to ho 
chiefly yellow, red, and black (p. 165). 
Beanfoy (Afric. Assoc. 1790) says that 
the skins are those of the goat. 

Bennell (Geograph, of Herod, p. 
669) conjectures that the tanning and 
dyeing of leather was first practised 
by the Libyans, passing from them 
into Egypt and the East, while it was 
likewise carried across the sea directly 
into Greece. He notices the “ra/ms' 
sMns d/yed red** which covered the 
tabernacle in the wilderness (Exod. 
XXV. 5, &c.) , as possibly the manufac- 
ture of Libyan tribes. They must 
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goat-skins the Greeks get their word iEgis (goat-harness). I 
think for my part that the loud cries uttered in our sacred 
rites® came also from thence; for the Libyan women are. 
greatly given to such cries and utter them very sweetly. 
Likewise the Greeks leamt from the Libyans to yoke four 
horses to a chariot.* 



have been bronght from JEgypt, and 
Egypt has always imported leather 
from the interior. (Maillet, p. 199 ; 
Lyon, p. 158.) 

2 These cries, according to the Scho- 
liast on JEschylns (Sept. c. Th. 274), 
were solehj in honour of Minerva 
(Athene). They were not howling 
cries, but rather triumphal shouts. 

(= hKaXd(eijf) is to shout the 
interjection aA, or oA, an exclamation 
of joy and triumph. ‘EAeAffeip- (= 
uluiai'e) is to shout eA (Lat. ul), or 
eAeAeO, a cry of lamentation. Homer 
speaks of the oKoXvy^ as proper to the 
worship of Athene : 


Gh. 189, n. 9. 


At 6’ ore vnov 'Uavov 'ABrjvri'! hv T^ohet otKpj/* 

Tpa-i &t>pa^ Wife Oeavw KaAAtTrapj/op* 

Al 6’ ok oXvj tj Ttatrat Xfitiua? uvecrxoi'l 

‘ XL Vi. 297-301. 

® It is difficult to understand what is 
intended by this assertion. Herodo- 
tus can scarcely mean that the Cyre- 
nseans, having learnt the x:)ractice from 
the Libyans, communicated it to their 
countrymen; for not only was the 
four-horse chariot known in Greece 
half a century before the founding of 
Gyrene, when it was jSrst introduced 
into the games at Olympia (Pans. v. 
8, § 8), but it was even known to 
Homer, and according to him, used by 


OjIap. 189-191. 


SEPULTUBE— THE MAXYAKS. 
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190, All the wandering tribes bury their dead according to 
the fashion of the Greeks, except the Nasamonians. They 
bury them sitting, and are right careful when the sick man is 
at the point of giving up the ghost, to make him sit and not 
let him die lying down.^ The dwellings of these people are 
made of tlie stems of the asphodel, and of rushes wattled 
together,® They can be carried from place to place. Such 
are the customs of the afore-mentioned tribes. 

191. Westward of the river Triton and adjoining upon the 
Aiiseans,® are other Libyans who till the ground, and live in 
houses : these people are named the Maxyans J They let the 
hair grow long on the right side of their heads,® and shave it 
close on the left ; they besmear their bodies with red paint ; 
and they say that they are descended from the men of Troy.‘^ 
Their country and the remainder of Libya towards the west is 


the Greeks in war in the very earliest 
ages. (II. viii. 185 ; Od. xiii. 81.) 
Can Herodotus intend to assert a con- 
nection between Greece and Libya 
Proper in the ante-Homeric times ? 

The fact probably is that the four- 
horse chariot first came into use in 
Egypt (Minutoli, Abhandi. Yermischt. 
Inhalts, ii. 1, pp. 129-139), and passed 
thence both into Libya Proper and 
into Greece. The Oyrenseans, however, 
may not have begun to employ the 
four-horse chariots for common use till 
they settled in Africa, and may have 
adopted the custom from the Libyans. 

^We may compare with this the 
custom of the Guanches, the primitive 
inhabitants of the Canary Isles, a 
genuine African people, who buried 
their dead standing ^ some with a staff 
in their hands. (Prichard, Hat. Hist, 
of Man, p. 267.) 

[The Shullaks of the White Biver 
bury their dead upright. The ancient 
Britons often buried thetU in a sitting 
posture, the hands raised to the neck, 
and the elbows close to the Icnees. — 
[G. W.] 

® Hellanicus (Fragm. Hist. Gr. i. p. 
57, Fragm. 93), in relating this same 
feature, mentions that these “ houses ” 
were merely “to keep off the sun” 


(ocrov oKias €V€Ka), by which they would 
appear to have been little more than 
huge parasols. 

^ Vide supra, ch. 180. Herodotus 
here proceeds in his enumeration of 
the tribes of the coast. 

^ This people had been mentioned 
under tlio same name by Hecatseus 
(Pr. 304). It is doubtful whether 
they are distinct from the Machlyans 
of ch. 180. Some writers called them 
Mazyans. (Steph. Byz. ad voc.) The 
word, especially in this latter form, 
may be connected with the term Ama- 
zigh, which is the name given by the 
Bhuluh, or Berbers of tbe Horfchern 
Atlas, to their dialect of the Berber 
language. Avnazigli means “noble.” 
(Prichard’s Hat. Hist, of Man, p. 263.) 

® The Egyptians left a tuft of hair 
on the forehead of their children, and 
another sometimes on the back of their 
heads, as they still do ; but the long 
lock left on the right side of the head 
was the real emblem of childhood. 
(Compare Maorob. Saturn, i. 26, and 
see n. on Book ii. oh. 65.) — [G. W.] 

® The tradition was, that Antenor, 
on his way to Italy, coasted along the 
African shore, and planted colonies. 
(Cf. Find. Pyth. v. 78, ed. Dies.) 


ANIMALS OF WEST AFRICA. 
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far fuller of wild beasts, and of wood, than the country of the 
wandering people. For the eastern side of Libya, where the 
wanderers dwell, is. low and sandy, as far as the river Triton; 
but westward of that the land of the husbandmen is very 
liilly, and abounds with forests and wild beasts.^ For this is 
the tract in which the huge serpents ^ are found, and the lions, 
the elephants, the bears, the aspicks, and the horned asses.® 


^ It would be impossible, even with 
our present knowledg'e, to describe 
more accurately the general differences 
between the eastern and western 
regions ot‘ North Africa. While the 
western region, containing the conn- 
irses of Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis, is 
nioimtainous, ’well wooded, and well 
watered, and consequently abounds 
W'ith wild beasts (Humboldt’s Asjiects, 
1 . p. 115), the eastern, comprising Tri- 
poli and Barka, is a low, flat, sandy 
tract, almost destitute of perennial 
streams, and admitting of cultivation, 
only in. certain favoured spots. It con- 
tains few wild animals, and those 
chiefly of a harmless character. 

The cause of this difference is to be 
found in the sudden sinking and con- 
traction of the mountain range which 
runs across North Africa, at about the 
Sth or 9th degree of longitude (E. 
from Greenwich). The continuation of 
Atlas, which under the names of 
i:ioudah and Harudsh extends from the 
borders of Tunis to the Egyptian 
Natron lakes, is a low basaltic range 
of hills, rather than mountains, quite 
insufiicient to collect moisture and 
foriu rivers. The consequence is that 
the desert extends north of this line, 
.*tnd is only prevented from reaching 
the sea by the abundant rains which 
iail upon the coast in consequence of 
Ihe vicinity of the Mediterranean. 
(fc3ee Beechey’s Narrative, pp. 17 37 

1'} « Celia, p." 46! 

T. ; Lyon, p, 232.) 

2 These are of the Python tribe, 
still found in Africa (noted of old 
from one of them having stopped the 
army of Regains), and common in 
our modem museums. The Greek 
name Python was probably Egyptian, 


Pi-Tan, and may be traced in the Tan, 
or Tanin of Hebrew, translated ser- 
pent,” Exod. vii. 10 ; or dragon,” 
Psa. xliv. 19 ; Isa. xiii. 22 and xxvil 
1 ; Jer. ix. 11 ; and “ whale,” in Gen. 
i. 21; Job vii. 12; Ezek. xxxii. 2; 
but w’hieh in Genesis might rather 
apply to the Saurian monsters in the 
early state of the world. It is singu- 
lar that the Egyptians even believed 
that it was inhabited by large mon- 
sters. (See LyelFs Pr. Geology, i. 
p. 22.) The Python evidently corre- 
sponded to the Giant ''Aphophis,” 
or Apap, of Egypt, represented as the 
‘'great serpent,” who was sin, and 
was pierced by the spear of Horns 
(Apollo) and other gods. The last 
syllable of Satan (Shaytan) is not 
related to Tan, as some might imagine, 
the t being a ID, not a n, in the He- 
brew; but Titan may be related to it. 
— [G. W.] 

^ Elephants are not now found in 
the countries north of the desert. It 
is doubted whether they could ever 
have been indigenous in those regions, 
but the testimony of Pliny (“ Ele- 
phant es fert Africa ultr^ Syrticas 
solitudines, et in Mauritania/’ H. N. 
viii. 11) would seem to settle the 
question. Hanno’s voyage likewise 
mentions them as seen near Cape 
Soloeis (p. 6). Bears are rare, and 
are not mentioned by Leo among the 
animals of Africa. Shaw however 
speaks of them as occasionally found 
m Barbary (Travels, p. 249). Ser- 
pents, both great and small, and lions, 
are common. It is uncertain what 
animal Herodotus intends by his 
horned ass ; ” probably some kind 
or antelope. 
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Here too are the dog-faced creatures, and the creatures 
without heads, whom the Libyans declare to have their eyes in 
their breasts; and also the wild men, and the wild women, ^ 
and many other far less fabulous beasts. 

192. Among the wanderers are none of these, but quite other 
animals; as antelopes, gazelles, buffaloes, and asses, not of 
the horned sort, but of a kind which does not need to drink f 
also oryxes,® whose horns are used for the curved sides of 
citherns, and whose size is about that of the ox; foxes, 
hy«nas, porcupines, wild rams, dictyes,"^ jackals, panthers, 
boryes, land-crocodiles about three cubits in length,® very like 
lizards, ostriches, and little snakes, each wuth a single horn. 
Ail these animals are found here, and likewise those belonging 


^ Apes of some large species were 
probably intended, pongos possibly, or 
chimpanzees. Compare Haniio’s Nar- 
rative : “At the bottom of this bay lay 
a,n island like the former, having a 
lake, and in this lake another island, 
foil of wild people (ixecrr'}) audp(i>7ra)v 
aypluj/). Far the greater proportion 
were women, whose bodies were cov. 
ered with hair, and wliom our inter- 
prefers called Gorillm. Though we 
pursued the men, we could not catch 
any of them, since all fled from us, 
escaping over the precipices, and 
defending themselves with stones. 
However we took three women ; but 
they attacked their conductors with 
their hands and teeth, and could not 
be prevailed on to accompany us. We 
tlierefore killed and flayed them, and 
brought their skins with us to Car- 
thage.” (pp. 13, 14.) Our early 
voyagers used much the same lan- 
guage : “ We came to another yle, 
whore the folk bin alleskynned rough e 
hear, as a rough best, saf only the face, 
and tbe pawmo of the hand.” (Man- 
deville’s Voyages, p. 361.) 

® The wild ass can live in the worst 
parts of the desert, and needs probably 
less water than almost any animal. 
Still, however, there are no doubt 
times when “the wild asses quench 
their thirst.” (Ps. civ. 11.) Leo says, 


“Confertim incedunt cuto, vel pahu- 
laiitnr, velpotant^’ (p. 292, B). 

® The antelopes, oiyx, addax, beisa, 
and defassa (or bubalis ?) are common 
in Africa. Some Greek lyres have 
been found with the upright “ cornua ” 
made of, or in imitation of, the }wrns 
of the antelope addax, probably the 
oryx of Herodotus ; and many are so 
figured on the vases. Hence the name 
“ /cepara.” “ Phoenix,” the word used 
here for “ cithara,” is supposed to have 
been applied to the lyre, or cithara, 
from its introduction from Phoenicia, 
in the same manner as many things 
are now called by the Arabs “ Vene- 
tian : ” thus a gun is hendooMeh ; nuts, 
MyidooJc ; a sequin, hdndoolcee ; a deal 
plank, loll hendool'ee, &c. — [G. W.] 

7 It is impossible to say what animal 
is here intended. No other writer 
mentions either the dictys or the horys. 

® This immense lizard, or monitor, 
is very common in Egypt and other 
parts of Africa. It is called in Arabic 
Wdran, or Wurran e’ Gebel, “of the 
mountains,” or W. cl ard, “of the 
earth,” to distinguish it from the 
Wurmn el hahr “of the river.” The 
former is the Lacerta scincus; the 
other L. Nilotica. It is generally 
about 3 ft. long ; and I have found one 
very large, which measured about 4 ft. 
The other is rather smaller. — [G. W. ] 
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to other countries, except the stag and the •R'ild-boar ; hut 
neither stag nor wild-boar are found in any part of Libya.® 
There are, however, three sorts of mice in these parts ; the 
first are called two-footed;^ the next, zegeries,® which is a 
Lybian word meaning ‘‘hills;” and the third, urchins.® 
Weasels also are found in the Silphium-region,^ much like 
the Tartessian. So many, therefore, are the animals belong- 
ing to the land of the wandering Libyans, in so far at least as 
my researches have been able to reach.® 


^ Tins assBrtion is ectoed by Aris- 
totle (Hist. An. viii. 28), and, so far 
as regards the stag, by Pliny (H. H. 
viii. 33). Modern research does not 
entirely bear it ont. Beer are com- 
paratively rare in Africa, where ante- 
lopes of various kinds supply their 
place ; but still they are found in parts 
oi Barbary, in Guinea, and in Abys- 
sinia. The wild boar of .Europe is 
entirely unknown, but other species, 
not very far removed from it, are met 
with (Pacho, p. 244). 

[Beer are represented on the Egyp- 
tian monuments in the early time of ’ 
the Osirtasens.—G. W.] 

‘ The jerboa (Dipus jaculus oi Lin- 
nmus) IS undoubtedly intended. This 
animal is common in Northern Africa 
{ Shaw’s Travels in Barbary, p. 321 • 
Lyon, p. 272; Hamilton, p. 170). Its 
fore-legs are very diminutive, and, like 
the kangaroo and the squirrel, it 
usually sits upright. 

[Ihe jerboa has the habit of sitting 
up on its hind legs, using its small 
lorepaws as hands ; it even drinks 
water as a pian sometimes does, raising 
it to its mouth with both hands. The 
“ mouse,” or akher ^3:3^ of Isa. Itvi. 17, 
and Levit. ix. 29, is supposed to be 
tins animal. — [G. W.] 

* Perhaps tho Ountsha,^ described 
by Lyon as “an animal of the rat 
•species, having a bushy tail, and head 
resembling that of a badger ” (p. 272). 
The native name, zegeries, has been 
derived from zigar, a kind of root 
.(Bochart’s Phaleg. ii. 4), and again 
compared with the Fezzanian dzidzira 


or zezeera, which is applied to spots 
on the desert where palm-trees grow 
(Lyon, p. 345 ; Jahn, Annal. viii. 3, 
p. 286); but no satisfactory explana- 
tion of it has really yet been dis- 
covered. 

2 These three kinds of African 
“mice ” are described in nearly the 
same terms by Theophrastus' (ap. 
Phot. Bibl. cclxxviii.), and iElian 
(Hist. An. XV. 26). 

^ The weasel is sometimes fonnd on 
the Cyrenaio coins below the repre- 
sentation of the Silphium. 

^ How accurate these researches 
were, will appear sufficiently from a 
single comparison, Lyon says, “The 
animals found in Fezzan are, the tiger- 
cat, htjwna, jackal, fox y huff ah (of three 
kinds), antelope, wild cat, porcupine, 
hedgehog, rat, guntsha, mouse (of two 
kinds), ierhoa, rabbit, hare, and camel” 
(Travels, pp. 271, 272). Here the 
additions are unimportant, except the 
camel, which was probably introduced 
at a later period. The only omissions 
from the list of Herodotus worth 
notice are, the wild ass, the wild ram, 
the panther, and the great lizard or 
land-crocodile. Three of these are 
borne out by Leo Africanns, who 
notices the “Asinns sylvaticus,” the 
“ adimain,” of which he says, “ arietem 
forma refert,” and the leopard, which 
is constantly confused with the pan- 
ther (see Leo’s Africa, pp. 292-294). 
The foui'th — the great lizard or moni- 
tor— also really belongs to the country 
(see above, note 3). 



Chap. 192-195. THE ZAVECIA.NS AND GYZANTIAHS. 


193. Next to the Maxyan Libyans are tlie Zaveeians,® 
whose wives drive their chariots to battle. 

194. On them border the Gyzantians ; in whose country 
a vast deal of honey is made by bees; very much more, how- 
ever, by the skill of m'en.® The people all paint themselves 
red, and eat monkeys, whereof there is inexhaustible store in 
.the hills.® 

195. Off their coast, as the Carthaginians report, lies 
an island, by name Cyraunis, the length of which is two 
hundred furlongs, its breadth not great, and wdiich is soon 
reached from the mainland.^ Vines and olive-trees cover the 
whole of it, and there is in the island a lake, from which 
the young maidens of the country di*aw up gold dust, hy 
dipping into the mud birds’ feathers smeared with pitch. 
If this be true, I know not; I but write what is said.^ It 
may be even so, however ; since I myself have seen pitch 
drawn up out of the water from a lake in Zacynthus.^ At 


Tlie Zaveoians (or ZabycianSj ac- 
cording to some MSS.) are not men- 
tioned by any other extant writer. 
They were known, however, to Heca- 
tmiis (Steph. Byz. in voc.). It seems 
to have been from them that a great 
portion of tho Roman province [of 
Africa, extending north as far as to 
the 86th parallel, was called Byzacium 
(Pliny, y. 4). A similar transposition 
has occnrred in the case of their neigh- 
bonrs, the Gyzantians, or Zygantians. 

Many of the MSS. have “Zygaii- 
tians,” whicli was the form preferred 
by Hecatmus (Steph. Byz. in voc. Zv- 
yavris). They gave name to the 
northern division of the Roman Africa, 
which reached from tho river Tusca (the 
Zaine) to Heraclea (Eerlcla)^ and was 
called Zeugitania (Plin. 1. s. c.). It 
contained Carthage, Hippo, and Utica. 

8 Bees still abound in this country, 
and honey is an important article of 
commerce (Bella Celia, p. 198, E. T.), 
A substitute for honey is likewise pre- 
pared from the juice of the palm 
(Shaw, p. 225). 

® Monkeys have always abounded 


in the Western division of IS^orth Africa 
(cf. Diod. Sic. XX. 58 j Leo Afric. p. 
294, B.). Diodorus says that there 
were three places named Pithecussae 
(Ape-town), because the houses were 
as full of apes as of men. 

^ Niebuhr (Geograph, of Herod, p. 
20, E. T.) supposes Cyraunis to he the. 
Cerne of Hanno, Scylax, and other 
writers, an island in the Atlantic, be- 
yond Cape Soloeis, commonly regarded 
as the modem Isle of Arguin, But 
probably Rennell (p. 638) is right in 
looking upon the Cyraunis of Herodotus 
as the Oercinna of Strabo (xvii. p. 
1178) and Pliny (v. 7), which is un- 
doubtedly the Karkenna or Kerkiness 
the present day. Tho length given by 
Pliny (25 Roman miles) exactly corre- 
sponds with the200 s tadia of Herodotus. 
Kieperb takes this view (Map II.). 

^ Achilles Tatius (ii. 14) has the 
story ; but he is of no weight as an 
authority. 

® Zante still prodaces large quanti- 
ties of mineral pitch. Dr. Chandler 
thus describes the ‘‘ tar-springs ” (as 
he calls them) of that island ; 



PITCH-WELLS. 


ike place I speak of there are a number of lakes ; but one is 
larger than the rest, being seventy feet every way, and two 
fathoms in depth. Here they let down a pole into the water, 
with a bunch of myrtle tied to one end, and when they raise 
it again, there is pitch sticking to the myrtle, which in smell 
is like to bitumen, but in all else is better than the pitch of 
Pieria.^ This they pour into a trench dug by the lake’s side ; 
and when a good deal has thus been got together, they draw 
it off and put it up in jars. "Whatever falls into the lake 
passes underground, and comes up in the sea, which is no 
less than four furlongs distant.® So then what is said of the 
island off the Libyan coast is not without likelihood. 

196. The Carthaginians also relate the following : — There is 
a country in Libya, and a nation, beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules,® which they are wont to visit, where they no sooner 
arrive but forthwith they unlade their wares, and having dis- 
posed them after an orderly fashion, along the beach, leave 
them, and, returning aboard their ships, raise a great smoke. 


quality of the Zante jiitch. is said now 
to be bad. It is unsuited for cordage ; 
and can only be a.pplied to the outside 
of boats when mixed with a better 
article. 

® The seahasj apparently, encroached 
upon the coast in the vicinity of the 

tar-springs.” They are now only 
separated from it by a narrow morass 
and a thin strip of shingle (Walpole’s 
Turkey, vol. ii. pp. 1, 2). The re- 
appearance in the sea of substances 
thrown into the lake is not confirmed 
by modern travellers. 

® The trade of the Carthfiginians 
with the western coast of Africa (out- 
side the Straits of Gibraltar) has been 
fully proved ; and some suppose the 
glass objects still found there were 
brought by them. 

The name Carthage has been noticed 
in n. ^ to Book ii. ch. 32. The deriva- 
tion Cartha-hedith (or hedes) “new 
town,” seems the most probable one. — 


“ The tar is produced in a small 
valley, about two hours from the to"wn, 
hy the sea, and encompassed with 
mountains, except towards the bay. 
The spring, which is most distinct and 
apt for inspection, rises on the further 
side, near the foot of the hill. The 
well is circular, and 4 or 5 feet in 
diameter. A shining film like oil, 
mixed with scumy swims on the top. 
You remove this ivith a hotigh) and see 
tlie tar at the bottom, 3 or 4 feet below 
the surface. . . . The water is limpid, 
a.nd runs off with a smart current. , . . 
We filled some vessels with, tar ly 
letting it triclde into them from the 
boughs which ive immersed; and this is 
the method used to gather it from time 
to time into pits^ where it is hardened 
by the sun to be barrelled, when the 
quantity is sufficient” (Travels, vol, 
ii. pp. 367, 368). 

^ The pitch of Pieria was considered 
the best in Greece. Pliny says “ Asia 
picem Idmam maxima probat, Grascia 
Piericam” (H. N. xiv. 20). The 
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Tlie natives, wlien they see the smoke, come down to the shore, 
and, laying out to view so much gold as they think the worth 
of the wares, withdraw to a distance. The Carthaginians 
upon this come ashore and look. If they think the gold 
enough, they take it and go their way : but if it does not seem 
to them sufficient, they go aboard ship once more and wait 
patiently. Then the others approach and add to their gold, till 
the Carthaginians are content. Neither party deals unfairly 
by the other : for they themselves never touch the gold till it 
comes up to the worth of their goods, nor do the natives ever 
carry off the goods till the gold is taken away.*^ 

197. These be the Libyan tribes whereof I am able to give 
the names ; and most of these cared little then, and indeed 
care little now’', for the king of the Medes. One thing more 
also I can add coiiceniiiig this region, namely, that, so far as 
our knowledge reaches, four nations, and no more, inhabit it; 
and two of these nations are indigonous, while twB are not. 
The twB indigenous are the Libyans and Ethiopians, wdio 
dwell respectively in the north and south of Libya. The 
Phoenicians and the Greeks are in-comors.® 


^ The “ dumb commerce of the 
African nations is now matter of no- 
toriety. It exists not only upon the 
western coast, but also to a consider- 
able extent in the interior (See Ecn- 
nell, p. 717). Lyon thus .describes it: 
— “An inyisible nation, according to 
our informant, inhabit near this place 
(Soudan), and are said to trade by 
night. Those who come to traffic for 
their gold, lay their merchandize in 
heaps, and retire. In the morning 
they find a certain quantity of gold- 
dust placed against every heap, which 
if they think sufficient, they leave the 
goods; if not, they let both remain 
till more of the precious oro is added ” 
(p. 149). Shaw gives a similar ac- 
count (Travels, p. 302). For further 
instances, see the Journal of the Asi- 
atic Society, vol. xviii. p. 348. 

** The Egyptians are omitted, be- 
cause Egypt is reckoned ti) Asia (supra, 


ii. - 17, iv. 39 and 41). Taking the 
Ethiopians to represent that type of 
man, which starting from the charac- 
teristics of the Egj^ptian, develops 
into the Negro, we shall find no reason 
to cavil at the enumeration of races in 
our author. The Libyans, thes indi- 
genous inhabitants of the northern 
parts, are the modern Berbers, who, 
under various names, Berbers, Shulnks, 
Cahyles, and Tauriks, continue to form 
an important elenaont in the popula- 
tion of North Africa, stretching from 
the mountains of Marocco to the oasis 
of Ammon. Southward of this race 
dwell an entirely difierent people. 
From Senegambia to Nubia, a type of 
man approaching more or less nearly 
to the Negro, is found to prevail 
(Prichard, Nat. Hist, of Man, p. 
269) . Even the southern races, Gaffres 
and Hottentots, appear to belong to 
this same family (ibid. p. 314). In 
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198. It seems to me that Libya is not to compare for good- 
ness of soil with either Asia or Europe, except the Cinyps- 
region,^ which is named after the river that waters it. This 
piece of land is equal to any country in the world for cereal 
crops, and is in nothing like the rest of Libya. For the soil 
here is black, and springs of water abound ; so that there is 
nothing to fear from drought ; nor do heavy rains (and it rains 
in' that part of Libya do any harm when they soak the 
ground. The returns of the harvest come up to the measure 
which prevails in Babylonia.^ The soil is likewise good in the 
country of the Euesperites ; ^ for there the land brings forth in 


those we liave the Ethiopians of Hero- 
dotus. The other two Herodotean 
races have been absorbed, as likewise 
have the Eomans and the Vandals. 
The only existing element in the popu- 
lation of Africa which does not appear 
in Herodotus, is the Arabian, the in- 
troduction of which is fixed historically 
to the period of the Mahometan con- 
quests, A.D. 639-710. 

^ Della Celia says of this region, 
“ The extensive plain, which about an 
hom’’s march from the toiTent(Cinyps), 
stretches out to the east as far as Cape 
Mesurata, is abundantly productive. . . . 
This extraordinary degi’ee of fruitful- 
ness is not owing to the industry of 
the inliabitaiits, but proceeds from the 
generous nature of the soil, sponta- 
neously covered with palm and olive- 
i:rees, which there require no sort of 
cultivation"’ (p. 37). Beechey ex- 
presses himself still more strongly ; 
“ From the summit appears,” he says, 
“ the whole plain of Lehida, stretching 
down in a gentle slope from the high 
ground to the sea ; and a more beau- 
tiful scene can scarcely be witnessed 
than that which is presented by this 
fine tract of country. Thick groves of 
olive and date-trees are seen rising 
above the villages which are scattered 
over its surface, and the intermediate 
spaces are cither covered with the 
most luxuriant turf, or rich with 
abundant crops of grain"’ (Narrative, 
p. 51) . Hence the force of the line in 


Ovid (Pont. ii. 7, 25) : — 

*• Ginyphiae segetis citiiis niimerabis aristas.” 

^ The heavy rains ” of this region 
are noticed by Beechey (pp. 37, 41, 48, 
&c.) ; Lyon (p. 332) ; Della Celia (p. 
46) ; and Hamilton (p. 150). They 
fall chiefly in the month of Novemher. 
Compare note on ch. 158. 

- Vide supra, i. 193. 

^ The Euesperites are the inhabit- 
ants of a town, called Hesperides by 
Scylax (p. Ill), Euesperides by Hero- 
dotus (supra, ch. 171), and Hesperis 
by Stephen (ad voc.). It was situated 
at the eastern extremity of the Greater 
Syrtis, between the Borean or Northern 
Promontory (Cajoe Tejones) and Taii- 
chira. The Ptolemies changed its 
name to Berenice (Strab. xvii. p. 1181 ; 
Plin. H. N. v. 5), which has since been 
corrupted into Benghazi, It has been 
supposed that the famous gardens of 
the Hesperides were at this place; 
but Pacho has observed (p. 173) that 
this is unlikely, as the whole country 
about Benghazi is bare of trees. He 
places the gardens considerably f urther 
to the east, near Gape Phycus (the 
modem Bas Sem), and not far from 
Gyrene. The account in Scylax bears 
out this view (pp. 110, 111) . 

Benghazi is still famous for i fcs cereal 
crops, great quantities of which are 
carried to Augila and there offered for 
sale, year by year (Horneman, p. 39) . 
Mr. Hamilton says of the tract cul- 
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the best years a himte But .the Cinyps-region yields 

three .hundred-fold. ' 

199. The country of the Gyrenseans, which is the highest 
tract within the part of Libya inhabited by the wandering 
tribes/ has three seasons that deserve remark. First the 
crops along the sea-coast begin to ripen, and are ready for the 
harvest and the vintage ; after they have been gathered in, 
the crops of the middle tract above the coast-region (the hill- 
country, as they call it) need harvesting; while about the time 
when this middle crop is housed, the fruits ripen and are fit 
for cutting in the highest tract of alL^ So that the produce of 
the first tract has been all eaten and drunk by the time that 
the last harvest comes in. And the harvest-time of the Cyre- 
iiffians continues thus for eight full months. So much, con- 
cerning these matters. 

200. ‘When the Persians sent from Egypt by Aryandes to 
help Pheretima, reached Barca, they laid siege to the town, 
calling on those within to give up the men who had been guilty 
of the murder of Arcesilaiis. The townspeople, however, as 
they had one and all taken part in the deed, refused to enter- 
tain the proposition. So the Persians beleaguered Barca for 


tivated by tlie Bongbazini : — ‘‘ The 
soil is a rich loam, yielding, without 
any sort of tilling, abundant harvests 
of wlieat and barley. It seems prob- 
able tha<t, if a moderate amount of 
iaboui'were expended in the husbandry 
of this country, its ample crops would 
vie with those of Egypt or Sicily” 
(Wanderings, p. 167). 

Kiepert gives the height of the 
upper plateau of Gyrene at 1700 feet 
(Atlas, Map XXII.). Beechey esti- 
mated it at 1800 feet (p. 434, and 
note). It is probably, as Herodotus 
says, the loftiest region of Horth- 
Eastern Africa, though some of the 
snmmits in the basaltic chain of Ha- 
rudtsh may attain a greater elevation. 

^ Pacho observes in speaking of this 
passage — ^^IVheureuse disposition de 
cette partie de la Libye ...,1a gradua- 
tion de ses terraces boissees, et leur 


situation va-riee . . presentent autant 
do conditions favorables a cette fecon- 
dite successive, et mettent, on pent le 
dii'e, la merveilleuse tradition d’Hero- 
dote hors de tout soup^on d’exagcra- 
tion” (Voyage dans la Marmarique, 
&c., ch. xvii. pp. 235, 236). 

Mr. Hamilton says : — '' When I left 
Derna the grape season was long over ; 
in Grennah, on my return, not a cluster 
remained on the few vines grown by 
the Bedawiii : here (at Belandsh) I 
bought white grapes with which the 
trellises were loaded, and which were 
not yet ripe. Herodotus speaks of the 
tliree climates of the Cyreiiaica, in 
consequence of which the harvest is 
carried on during eight months of the 
year ; and it was interesting to meet 
with this practical confirmation of his 
remark ” (Wanderings, p. 124) . 
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Book IV. 


nine montlis, in the course of which they dug several mines ^ 
from their own lines to the walls/ and likewise made a number 
of vigorous assaults. But their mines were discovered by a 
man who was a worker in . brass, who went with a brazen 
shield all round the fortress, and laid it on the ground inside 
the city. In other places the shield, when he laid it down, was 
quite dumb ; but where the ground was undermined, there the 
brass of the shield rang. Here, therefore, the Barchans 
countermined, and slew the Persian diggers. Such was the 
way in which the. mines were discovered ; as for the assaults, 
the Barcssans heat them hack. 

201. When much time had thus been consumed, and great 
numbers had fallen on both sides, nor had the Persians lost 
fewer than their adversaries, Amasis, the leader of the land- 
army, perceiving that, although the Barcseans would never be 
conquered by force, they might be overcome by fraud, con- 
trived as follows. One night he dug a wide trench, and laid 
light planks of wood across. the opening, after which he brought 
mould and placed it upon the planks, taking care to make the 
place level with the surrounding ground. At dawn of day he 
summoned the Barcasans to a parley : and they gladly hearken- 
ing, the terms were at length agreed upon. Oaths were inter- 
changed upon the ground over the hidden trench, and the 
agreement ran thus— So long as the ground beneath oui* feet 
stands firm, the oath shall abide unchanged ; the people of 
Barca agree to pay a fair sum to the Idng, and the Persians 
promise to cause no further trouble to the people of Barca.” 
After the oath, the Barcseans, relying upon its terms, threw 
open all their gates, went out themselves beyond the walls, 
and allowed as many of the enemy as chose, to enter. Then 
the Persians broke down their secret bridge, and rushed at 


^ Mining was no doubt practised 
from very early times. It is repre- 
sented in tlio Assyrian sculptures, 
where ifc is the substitute for the 
battering practised by the Greeks and 
Romans. The Persians seems to laave 


been particularly fond of attempting 
it, wherever the nature of the ground 
made it practicable (vide infra, v. 115, 
and vi. 18 ; comp. "Poly^n, vii. 11, § 5). 
In Roman history we find it as early as 
the 5th century B. C. (Liv. iv. 22, v. 10.) 
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speed into the town — their reason for hreahing the bridge 
being, that so they might observe what they had sworn ; for 
they had promised the Bareaansthat the oath should continue 
“ so long as the ground whereon they stood was firm.” When, 
therefore, the bridge was once broken down, the oath ceased 
to hold. 

202. Such of the Barcseans as were most guilty the Persians 
gave up to Pheretima. who naileil ttiAi-n f.A 


^ Compare the punishment of the 
Babylonians by Darius (supra, iii. 159), 
and see note ad loc. 

® This whole account of the danger 
and escape of Gyrene is exceedingly 
improbable. If Gyrene was not in 
rebellion, ^ the Persians would pass 
through it, as a matter of course, on 
their way to and from Barca. If it 
was, they would have orders to reduce 
it no less than Barca. If the Cyre- 
nsoans regarded their coming as 
hostile, tliey would not have been 
induced by an oracle to open their 
gates. If they had opened their gates 
and suffered no punishment, it is not 
likely that a hostile attack 
directly afterwards have been 


I on them. Again the panic is bus* 
I picions. And the presence of Bares, 

' the commander of the fleet, is an im- 
probability. .Probably the Cyrenmans, 
who were under the government of 
Battus lY., establisheci king by his 
grandmother before she sought the 
assistance of Aiyandes (Menecles, .Pr. 
2), received the Persians with due sub- 
mission, both on their way to Barca 
and on their return ; and incurred no 
further danger or loss than was in- 
volved in the necessity of furnishing 
1^0 the host. In after times 
vanity might induce them to declare 
that they had assumed an attitude of 
would defiance, 
made 
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encamped upon the hill of Lyc^an Jove,® it repented th?m that 
they had not seized Gyrene, a.nd they endeavoured to enter it 
a second time. The Cyrengeans, however, would not suffer 
this ; whereupon, though no one appeared to offer them battle, 
yet a panic came upon the Persians, and they ran a distance, 
of full sixty furlongs before they pitched their camp. Here as 
they lay, a messenger came to them from Aryandes, ordering 
them home. Then the Persians besought the men of Gyrene 
to give them provisions for the way, and, these consenting, 
they set off on their return to Egypt. But the Libyans now 
beset them, and, for the sake of their clothes and harness, 
slew all who dropped behind and straggled, during the whole 
march homewards.^ 

204. The furthest point of .Libya reached by this Persian 
host was the city of Euesperides.^ The Barcseans carried into 
slavery were sent from Egypt to the King ; and Darius assigned 
them a village in Bactria for their dwelling-place.^ To this 



® LycjBan Jove was worshiioped es- 
pecially in Arcadia (Pausan. viii. ii. 
§ 38) ; and we ina,y suppose that liis 
worship at Gyrene is a trace of the 
influence of Deroonax (supra, i. 161). 
It is possible, however, that among tbe 
settlers who came to Gyrene froyn 
Felopnnnesns in the reign of Battus II. 
(chs. 159 and 161), some considerable 
number may bave been Arcadians. 
No remains have as yet been identified 
as those of this temple. 

^ Although the wild tribes had sub- 
mitted to Cambyses (supra, iii, 13), 
and continued to be reckoned in the 
sixth satrapy (iii. 91), yet it seems 
they could not resist the temptation to 
plunder afiorded by the hasty return 
to Egypt of an army summoned 
thither by the governor. Wo are not 
however to suppose a disastrous re- 
treat, but only the loss of a number of 
stragglers. If there had been any- 
thing more than this, the Barcjean 
prisoners would no doubt have es- 
caped. 

^ This place is said to have been 


first colonised by Arccsilaiis IV. (su- 
pra, ch. 171, note Perhaps Hero- 
dotus only means that the Persians 
proceeded to the point afterwards 
occupied by Euesperides. Or perhaps 
Arcesilaiis IV. in reality only collected 
a fresh body of colonists to strengthen 
an already existing settlement. Eiies- 
perides lay about 620 stades (72 miles) 
W. of Barca (Scylax, Peripl. p. 109). 
It is certainly surprising that the 
Persians should have penetrated so 
far. 

^ The transplantation of nations was 
largely practised by the Persians, as 
it had been at an earlier date by the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. Besides 
this instance, we find noticed in 
Herodotus, the removal of the Pmo- 
nians to Asia Minor (v. 15), of the 
Milesians to Ampe (vi. 20), of the 
Eretrians to Susiana (vi. 119), and the 
px'oposed removal of the PhcBnicians 
to Ionia, and of the lonians to PhcB- 
nicia (vi. 3) ; which last, if not really 
contemplated, was at least sufficiently 
probable to be believed. 


Chap. 203-20S. DEATH OF PHEEETIIHA, 

■village they gave the name of Barca, and it was to my time an 
inhahited place in Bactria. 

205. Nor did Pheretima herself end her days happily. For 

on her return to Egyyt from Libya, directly after taking ven- 
geance on the people of Barca, she -was overtaken by a most 
horrid death. Her body s'warmed -with worms, which ate her 
flesh while she was still alive.^ Thus do men, by over-harsh 
punishments, draw down upon themselves the anger of the 
gods. Such then, and so fierce, was the vengeance which 
Pheretima, daughter of Battus, took upon the Barcseans. 


^ Plierofcima^ seems to havo been 
afraid of remaining in the Cjrenaica, 
a-nd to have considered hcrsclt inse- 
cai'e excei^t under Persian protection. 
The manner of her death ca-nnot fail 


to recall the end of Herod. Agrippa 
(Acts X13. 23). For the succession of 
C^^renean kings after Aroesilaiis HT. 
see ch. 163, note ^ 
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ON THE CIMMERIANS OF HERODOTUS AND THE MIGRATIONS 
OF THE CYMRIC RACE. 

1. Early iitiporfca,iiice of tFe Oimmerians— their geographical extent., 2. Identity 
of the Cimnierii with the Cymry — close resemblance of the two names- 

3. Historical confirmation of the identity— 'Connecting link in the Ciinbim 

4 . Comparative philology silent but not adverse, 5. Migrations of the Cim- 
merians— westward, and then eastward. Existing Cimbrio and Celtic races, 

1. That a people known to their neighbours as Cimmeni, Gimiri,^- 
or (probably) G-omerim, attained to considerable power in Western 
Asia and Eastern Europe, within the pexnod indicated by the date 
B.c. 800 - 600 , or even earlier, is a fact which can scarcely be said to 
admit of a doubt. If the information gained by Herodotus in 
Scythia were considered as not sufficiently trustworthy for the 
establishment of such a conclusion, yet the confirmation which his 
statements derive from Homer, from AEschylus, from Caliinus, from 
Aristotle, and from geographical nomenclature, must be held tO' 
remove all uncertainty on the point. The Cimmerians of Homer 
have not indeed a very definite locality : they dwell at the furthest 
limit of the ocean stream, immersed in darkness, and beyond the 


with the Galati of Asia Minor (Anfc.. 
Jud. i. 6), in evident allusion to the 
ethnic title of Cymry, which they, as 
so many other Celtic races, gave them- 
selves. But it must bo observed, that 
the Babylonian title of Gimirif as 
applied to the Sacce, is not a vurna- 
cular but a foreign title, and tliat it 
may simply mean. “ the tribes gene- 
rally, corresponding thus to the He- 
brew Dpx, and the Greek UdiK^vKoi, 
In this case it would prove nothing 
concerning the ethnic character of 
the race designated by it. — [H. C. R.] 


^ The ethnic name of Gimiri first 
occurs in the Cuneiform records of the 
time of Darius Hystaspes, as the 
Semitic equivalent of the Arian name 
halta (Sa/cai). The nation spoken of 
contained at this time two divisions, 
the Eastern branch, named. Eumurga 
QApLvpyioi of Herodotus and Hella- 
nicus), and the Tigrahliuda or '^‘ar- 
chers,” who were conterminous with 
the Assyrians, Whether at the same 
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fcen of the light-giying snn7.2_^Oj.3g might perhaps be 

understood of a region outside the Pfliars of Hercules; but conlder- 
mg the coudifaon of Greek geographical knowledge and Greek 
Davigation in Homer’s day, it is far more likely that he intended by 
^em some part of the northern coast of the Black Soa!" H 2 

and th^B ' “r proximity to the Palus Mieotis 

and the Bosphorus; ana here in the time of Herodotus were still 

^istmg a number of names, recalling the fact of the former sottle- 
regions of the Cimmerian nation.^ The Greek eolo 
nists of the various towns planted upon the northern coast'of the' 

not fJr’r “ centuries before our era, could 

not tail to form an acquamtancc ^vith the inhabitants of those parts 
Jid would spread the knowledge of them among their countrymot’ 
Purthcr, there arc grounds for believing that during the perid of 
vmch wo are speaking, frequent invasions of the conntrics^towards 

binnf uf ^ Bosphorus, sometimes alone, sometimes in com- 
ation with plundering Thracian tribes, « carried their arms far and 
wi e over Asia Minor, and spread the terror of their name throno-h 
ont the whole of that fertile region. Of one at least of these incm- 
eions the poet Callmns appears to have been a witness.? It was 
universally recognised by the Greeks that those incursions pro 
ceeded from a people dwelHng north of the Danube, in the tract 

~ s 

Prom the Cimmerians of this region it appears to have been that 
certein pemanent settlements of tbe same race in Asia Minor wer^ 
derived. Sinop 4 , on occasion of one of their raids, was seized and 
occupied, while probably on another the town of Antandi'os fed. 


^ Odyss- si. 13-22. 

,™ CivS^uw tSp/zof re 7ruA« re, 

0i>du TTOr^ al>T0{,9 

HtXiop ^ai Ocav Karad^pKerat uKriv€ff(rtv, k.t.X. 

= Comp. Enstath. ad Horn. Od. loc. 
oit. and Iliccii Disfi'ei't. Homeric, p. 432 
See ulso Mr. Gladstone's ‘Homer and 
tUe Homeric ago,’ vol. iii. p. 294 
* Prom. Vinct. W8-750. 

' Herodotus mentions, besides tbe 
Cimmerian Bosphorus and a Cimme- 
rian FeiTy, some Cimmerian forts or 
castles and a tract called Cimmeria 


(w. Heoatuens spoke of a town 
Oimmens (Pr. 2). Strabo has a 
“Mons Oimmerious” (i!p„ K^puA„J 
m^Taunoa, a “Vious Cimmerion.s” 
on the Asiatic side of 
the Straits of Kertch, and an old 

xi. p. ” Aii- P- '14?, and 

6 The Treres especially, gee the 
Essays appended to Vol, 1. Essay i 
pp^ 354-358. 

? See CaUinns, Fr. 2. and comp, the 
remarks of Bach, pp. .9.1« 

® Herod, iy. 12. 
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into tlieir possession.® In tlie first-mentioned of these two places 
the Giinmerians were after a while superseded by Greek colonists ; 
but it is conjectured, with some reason/ that they still, under: the 
name of Chalybes (or “ Iron-workers remained the principal race 
in the vicinity. In Antandros they retained their position for a 
century,® when the JOiolians recovered it from them. 

further, there is evidence to show that more to the east, in 
Armenia and Central Persia, a race known nearly by the same 
name existed about this same time— a race whom, we may ^rohcMij 
connect with the Cimmerians of onr author. The Prophet Ezekiel, 
who writes about B.C. 600 , speaks of Comer as a nation,*'^ and couples 
it with Togarmah, which he places in “the north quarter,” i.e. 
Armenia ; and similarly the Armenian historians speak of Garner as 
the ancestor of their Haichian race of kings.*^- It is also very 
remarkable that in the AcbaBmenian inscriptions the Sacaii or 
Scyfchic population, which was widely spread over the Persian 
empire, receives in the Babylonian transcripts the name of 
which looks as if this were the Semitic equivalent for the Arian 
name of Saha or Scyths. Perhaps both names originally meant 
“ nomads ” or “ wanderers,” ^ and only came in course of time to be 
used as ethnic appellatives. It is clear, however, that by Herodotus 
the term “ Cimmerian ” is used distinctly in an ethnic sense ; and 
the point to be now considered is, who these Cimmerians were, to 
what ethnic family they belonged, and whether they can be identified 
with any still existing race. When these questions have been 
settled, it will be interesting to trace the history and migrations of a 
people which has an antiquity of above twenty-five hundred years, and 
has spread from the steppes of the Ukraine to the mountains of Wales. 

2. To build an ethnographical theory upon a mere identity of 


Society, vol. xiv. part i. xxi., and 
compare above, noted on § 1. 

® According to Festas and Plutarcli 
the name ‘‘ Cinslbri,** which we shall 
find reason to identify with Cimmerii, 
in the old Celtic and German tongues 
meant ‘'robbers” (Pest, de Yerl). 
Signif. iii. p. 77, Oimbri lingua 
Gallioa latrones dicuntnr.” Hut. vit. 
Mar. c. 11, " Kifi^povs eTrovopd^oven 
VeppLavol robs K-^o’rds ”). But this 
meaning may have grown, out of the 
other, Just as “robber” is connected 
with “ rover.” 


9 Aristot. Pr. 190. 

^ Seo G rote’s Greece, vol. iii. p. 336. 
This connection is perhaps implied in 
the XdXvIoos '^Kvdaiv 'diroiicos of ^sohy- 
lus (Sept. c. Th. 725). 

- Aristofc, 1. s. c. 

9 Ezek. XXXV iii. 6. “ Gomer and all 
his bands : the house of Togarmah of 
the north quarters, and all his bands : 
and many people with thee.” 

Mos. Ohoron. i. 11, sub fin. 

^ See Sir H. Eawlinson’s Memoir on 
the Babylonian and Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions in the Journal of the Asiatic 
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narae is a;t all timeSj it must Idg allowed, a dangerous proceeding. 
The Jazjges of modern Hiingarj are a completely different race 
from tho Jazyges Metanastm who in ancient times occupied tlie 
very same country; the Wends are distinct from tlie Veneti, the 
Persian Glermanii from the Germans, the Iberi of Spain from those 
of Georgia — ^yet still identity of name, even alone, is an argument 
which requires to be met, and which, unless met by positive objec- 
tions, establishes a presumption in favour of connection of race. 
ISTow certainly there is the very closest possible resemblance between 
the Greek name KififiepLoi and the Celtic Cymry ; and the presump- 
tion thus raised, instead of having objections to combat, is in perfect 
harmony with all that enlightened research teaches of the move- 
ments of the races which gradually peopled Europe. 

3. Tlie Cimmerians, when the Scythians crossed the Tanais, and 
fell upon them from the east, must have gradually retreated west- 
ward. The hordes which from time to time have issued from Asia, 
and exerted a pressure upon the population of Europe, have uni- 
formly driven the previous inhabitants before them in that direction.’^ 
Wave has followed wave ; and the current, with the exception of an 
occasional eddy,® lias set constantly from east to west. If the Cim- 
merians therefore fled westward about B.c. 650-600, where did they 
settle, and under what name are they next met with in history? 
Herodotus knows but of three nations inhabiting central and western 
Europe — the Sigynnes,^ the Cynetians,^ and the Celts.^ Of these 
the Sigynnes and Cynetians, weak tribes who so soon disappear 
altogether from history, can scarcely be the great nation of the 
Cimmerii, which, niitil driven from the Ukraine by the force of the 
Scythian torrent, was wont to extend its ravages over large tracts 
of Asia Minor.® If then we are to find the Cimmerii, driven west- 
ward B.c. 650-600, among the known nations of central •or western 
Europe in B.c. 450-430, we must look for them among the Celts. 
How the Celts had an unvarying tradition that they came from the 
east and it is a fact, concerning which there can be no question, 
that one of the main divisions of the Celtic people has always borne 


^ See Mebiihr’s Eescarcbes, &c., 
p. 52. 

8 Slick as tlie Cimmerian inroad into 
Asia by the Caiicasns, and the after 
wanderings of the Gauls. 

9 Herod. Y. 1). 

1 Xbid. iv. 49. 


^ Ibid, ii, 33, and iv. 49. 

^ See Appendix to Book i. Essay i. 
* On the Chronology and Early .His- 
tory of Lydia,’ pp. 354 et seqq. 

^ Prichard’s Physical History of 
Mankind, vol. iii. ch. 3 j Ainm. Mar- 
cell. XY. 9 . 
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tlie name of Ojmrj as its special national designation.^ Celts were 
i undoubtedly tbe primitiye inhabitants of Ganl, Belgium, and the 

[ British Islands — ^possibly also of Spain and Portugal. In all tliese 

.[ countries Cymry are found either as the general Celtic population, 

or as a leading section of it.^ These Cymry, or Cimbri (as the 
'I Eomaiis called them^), play on seyeral occasions an important part 

I in history : notices of them meet us constantly as we trace the pro- 

I gress of the European peoples; and in more than one place they 

; have left their name to the country of their occupation as an 
' enduring mark of their presence in it.^ Though the march of 

) events, and especially the pressure upon them of the great Gothic 

or Teutonic race, has for the most part wiped out at once their 
nationality, their language, and their name, yet they continue to 
form the substratum of the population in several large European 
i countries ; ^ while in certain favoured situations they remain to the 

. I present day unmixed with any other people, retaining their ancient 

i tongue unchanged, and, at least in one instance,^ their ancient 

; appellation. The identity of the Cymry of Wales with the Cimbri 


Niebuhr’s concluvsiou, from au ela- 
boi’ate analysis of all the materials 
which can be brought to bear on the 
early history of the Celtic people (Hist, 
of llome, vol. ii. p. 520, E, T.), is, that 
“ tlie two nations, the Cymry and the 
Gaol, may appropriately be comprised 
under the common name of Celts.” 

^ The Celts of the Spanish peninsula 
seem to have been Cimbri, for as 
Nicdmbr shows (1. s. c.), they formed 
the bulk of the Gauls who invaded Italy, 
and these arc expressly said to have 
boon of the Gimbric branch (Diodor. 
Sic. V. 32) . , The Belgm were exclu- 
sively Cimbrians, as also were the in- 
liabitants of northern Gaul, who were 
supposed to have been British immi- 
grants. In the British islands, Gimbric 
Celts (Belgce), at the time of Caesar’s 
landing, occupied the south coast 
(Bell. Gall. V. 12). 

'i' Strabo (vii. p. 426) and Tacitus 
(German. 37) speak of the Cimbri as 
Germans ; but this is probably a mis- 
take, consequent upon their holding 
large tracts east of the Ehine, which 
was considered to separate Gaul from 
Germany, Diodorus, who declares 
them to have been Gauls or Celts, 



probably follows the excellent autho- 
rity of Posidonius (see Niebuhr’s Eom. 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 520, note 1157, E. T). 
Appian also identifies the Cimbri with 
the Celts (Be Bell. Illyr. p. 758. K^A- 
ro?s ro7s Kijx^pois K€yop.ivois), The 
whole subject is well discussed by 
Dr. Prichard (Physical Hist, of Man- 
kind, vol. iii. ch. 3, § 8). 

® Wales still continues to be known 
as QmnhTia, and one of ou3r northeim. 
counties as Ouni'6er-land. In Prance 
Omthmi and (possibly) Quimper are a 
legacy of the Cymry. Spain has a 
small town, Qmnhrilla^ and Portugal a 
city, Qoimhra, relics, probably, of the 
same people. In like manner the 
Ciiomerii left their name to the Taurio 
peninsula, which has continued to be 
known as the Crimea and Omn-Tartary 
to the present day. 

® As (Michelet, Hist, de Prance, vol. 
i. oh. iii.) Prance, Belgium., and Lom- 
bardy. 

^ The Cymric language is still 
spoken by the Bretons and by the 
Welsh. The latter call themselves 
“Cjunry,” I am not aware if the 
name is in use among the former. 
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of tlie Romans seems wort"hy of ’being accepted as an historic fact 
upon the grounds stated by N’iebnhr and Arnold.^ The historical 
connection of these latter with the Cimmerii of Herodotus has strong 
prohahilities, and the opinion of Posidonias,^ in its favour; but can- 
not, it mnst be admitted, in the strict sense of the word, be proved. 

4. It is to be regretted that we have no means of submitting the 
question of this connection to the test of comparative philology. 
Of the Cimmerian language we know absolutely nothing beyond the 
single vford Cimmerii. hTo names of Cimmerians even, on which 
any reliance can be placed,^ have come down to us : and although 
some of the Scythian river-names, which have a close connection with 
Celtic roots, ^ may he conjectured to belong to Cimmerian rather than 
Scythic times, yet this is only a surmise ; and though an argument 
of some slight weight, as it accords with what we should have 
expected if tlie people driven out hy the Scyths were Celts, yet it is 
scarcely snJSicient to put forward as a distinct ginimd on -which to 
rest the identification. All perhaps that can be said is that com- 
parative philology is not adverse to the identification, which, if 
regarded as historically probable, would help to explain the forma- 
tion of certain words, whereof it would otherwise he difficult to give 
a satisfactory account.® 

5. It is probable that when the Cimmerians fied westward before 
the Scyths,^ they found the central and western countries of Europe 


2 Hist, of Eomo, vol. i. pp. 521-529. 

Er. 75. d Kififiepios BSar'nropo^ otov 
KipIBpiKhs, Kip.p.€piovs rovs Ki/x^povs 
ivopiaudincou rSiv ^'E,kK'}]v<av. Compare 
Plat. Vit. Mar. c. ii. r<av ^ap^dpm^ Kip.- 
ixspioop fxhv e| dpxVSt ror^ Se l\ip.^p(av 
'wpoa’ayopmopievoiv* 

Tlie Tiamo Lygdamis, given by 
Callimachns (Hymn, ad Dian. v. 252) 
as tliat of the Cimmerian general who 
headed the great irruption into Asia 
Minor, is so manifestly a Greek name 
that nothing can be gathered from it. 
Strabo’s Madys (i. p.91) might furnish 
a basis for speculation, if we coiild be 
sure that he had not by mere inad- 
Tcrtenco transferred the name of a 
Sc 3 ?thic leader {Herod, i. 103) to a 
prince of the Cimmerians. Madys 
might well represent the Madoc of the 
British Cymry. 

^ As MypmAs Avoti, Twm-u 


with JDinaSj &c. See the following 


® The Scythian river-names are made 
up of distinct elements, enoh signifying 

river ” or “ water ” (see tlie follow- 
ing Essay). It helps us to understand 
the formation of such names to sap- 
pose that the Cymry, coming first, 
called the streams, Amn^ Dincis, &c., 
which were their words for water; 
that the Scyths, following them, took 
those words to be proper names, and 
proceeded to speak of one stream as 
the Avon-river” {Rif^an-is) ^ of 
another as the “Binas-river” {Tama- 
is), &c. Einally, the Greeks, hearing 
these words, took Hypanis, Tanais, 
and the like for the appellations of 
the streams. 

^ I have spoken of this migration as 
belonging to the latter half, of the 
seventh century b.c., but it may have 
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eitlier without inhabitants, or else Tery thinly peopled by a Tatar 
race. This race, where it existed, everywhere yielded to them 
and was gradually absorbed, » or else driven towards the north » 
whore it is found at the present day in the persons of the Finns 
Bsths and Lapps. The Oymry, or rather the Celtic hordes <.ene- 
raUy (for m the name of Oimmerii may have been included many 
Celtic tribes not of the Cymric branch), spread themselves by- 
degrees over the vast plains of central Europe, lying between the 
Alps on the one side, and the Baltic Sea and German Ocean on the 
other It probably ^requii-ed a fresh impulsion from the east to 
propel the Celts yet further westward, and to make them occupy the 
remoter regions of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. This impulsion seems 
to IiavG been given by tbe Gotbs and other Teutons, who by deo’rees 
possessed themselves of the countries between the Danube and the 
Baltic. Ihe Celts found central and northern Gaul occupied by a 
Tatar population, while towards the south coast they came iu con- 
tact with the Ligurians, most probably an Illyrian raco.^ Tu tbe 
bpanisb peninsula it is not quite certain whether on their arrival 
they found Iberians or no ; but if not, these latter must have shortly 
crossed over from the African main, and it was in consequence of 
the gradual pressure exerted by this people upon the Celts iu Spain 
that the further migrations of the Celtic tribes took place.^ The 
stiuggle in Spain was probably of long duration; but at length the 
Celts w^ere compelled to cross the Pyrenees in vast numbers, and to 
seek a refuge with their kinsmen in Gaul. These, however, were 
themselves too numerous and too closely packed to offer more than 
a temporary asylum to the refugees, who consequently had to seek a 
permanent abode elsewhere. Hereupon they crossed the Alns into 


CiinDaericiiis, who after maintaining 
themselves some considerable time in 
the Tam-io Chersonese, were at length 
driven across the strait into Asia, 
would probably be the last to leave 
their country. It is their invasion of 
Asia Minor which, falls between the 
years b.c. 650 and 600. 

® It is now genemlly believed that 
there is a large Tatar admixture in 
most Celtic races, the consequence of 
this absorption. 

It may likewise have been in part 
driven westward. The mysterious 


Iicivw ueen a remnant of the prirnh 
tive Tatar occupants. Such too may 
have been the Iberians of the Spams^I 
Peninsula. 

^ Niebuhr (Eomaii Hist. vol. i. p. 165, 
K T.) connects them with the Libur- 
nians of the Adriatic, and these wi!;h 
the Yenetians, who were Illyrians 
according to .Herodotus (i. 196). 

2 Niebuhr’s Eom. Hist, vol ii.'p. 520, 
E. T. The Iberians are thought to 
remain in the modem Basques. 
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Italy, and inade tliemselyes masters wliole plain of tlae Po ; 

after wMcIi tliey separated into two streams, and overran, on tiie 
one Iiand, tlie wliole of middle and lower Italy, even reacliing Sicily, 
according to some accounts wMle^ on tlie other hand, crossing the 
x4Ips to the north of the Adriatic,^ and following down the streams 
which run into the Danube, they spread over the great central 
European plain, the modern kingdom of Hungary. Here for a time 
they found ample room, and the torrent of emigration paused awhile 
upon its course bnt a century later fresh movements of the Celtic 
tribes took place. About the year b.c. 280 vast hordes of Gauls 
from these regions entered Macedonia, and pressing towards the 
south threatened Greece with destruction. Repulsed, however, 
from Delphi, they returned northw^ards ; and crossing the Dar- 
danelles, invaded Asia Minor, the whole of which for many years 
they ravaged at their pleasure.® . In course of time the native inha- 
bitants recovered from them most of their conquests ; but the Gauls 
permanently maintained themselves in the heart of Phrygia, and 
gave their name to the northern portion, which became known as 
Galatia. They also, during this same period, carried their victorious 
arms into Scythia, and avenged themselves on their former con- 
querors, whom they subdued, and with whom they intermixed, 
forming thereby the people known in history as Celto- Scythians.^ 
At this period they warred with the Greek town of Olbia;® and 
advanced as far as the Masotis,® from which they had been driven 
by the Scyths five hundred years earlier. Here, however, they 
w^ere met and oveiqoowered by a movement of nations from the east. 
The progress of the Sarmatic tribes commenced ; and the Celts fell 
back along the valley of the Danube, leaving traces of their presence 
in the names WallacMa and OalUcia,^ but everywhere sinking and 
disappearing before the antagonism of more powerful nations. In 
Eastern and Central Europe the Celtic race has been either absorbed 
or destroyed; in the West, as has been observed already, it still 
remains. bTorthern Italy deserves its German appellation of Wdllsoh- 


3 Justin. XX. 5. 

^ Part stayed between the Alps and 
tbo Adriatic (Scylac. Peripl. p, 13). 

® tlieso Celts came tlie am- 

bassadors to Alexander (Arrian, Exp. 
Alex, i, 4.) , . ' 

® Livy, xxxviii. 16. ^ Strabo, i. p. 48. 

^ See the Inscription of Protogones, 
edited by Kubier, 


® Strabo, vii. p. 425. 

^ The modem Wallaclis and Galli* 
cians may not indeed bo descendants 
of the ancient Gauls ; but the names 
can scarcely have come from any other 
source. The theory which would 
derive thorn from the old Gorman use 
of walscheTif wallif for strangers, 
foreigners,” is somewhat fanciful. 
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iur neiiner me itoman nor tiie Lombard conquest, nor tie 
rayages of Goths, Huns, or Vandals, eyer rooted out tie ofEsprino- 
of those Gallic hordes which settled in the plain of the Po four cent 
tnries before onr era. Prance is still mainly Gallic. Home indeed 
imposed her language there as elsewhere, except in one remote 
corner of the land, where the Celtic is stiU spoken; 2 but the people 
continued Gmls, and the country Qallia. The Teutonic bands 
Pranks, Hermans, Burgundians, caused the name of Gaul to dis’ 
appear; but the conquerors, as a race, were absorbed amono' the 
conquered. In the British Islands, the Anglo-Saxon Teutons in 
them earlier conquests, displaced the Cymiy, and drove them beyond 
their borders; but these last 


^ Bnttany. 8ee Prichard’s Celtic 
Aations, § 3; and Michelet’s Histoire 
de Prance,” vol. i. pp. 139-143. 

^ Cornwall was the country of the 
Cern~ [VaUi, or Welsh of the Horn. A 
Celtic dialect was spoken in Cornwall 
till late in. the last century. 


^ The Welsh is akin to the Breton 
and the Cornish dialects ; the Gallic 
and the Erse, which are closely allied 
differ considerably from the tliine lir; 3 t- 
mentioned. In the former we have 
the_ Cimbric, in the latter the more 
ordinary Celtic tongae. 
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. ESSAY II. . 

ON 'THl ETHNOGEAPHY OF THE EUEOPEAN SOYTHS. 

1 . Supposed Mongolian origin of the Scyths— grounds of the opinion twofold. 
2. Eesemblance of physical characteristics, slight. 3. Resemblance of 
manners and enstoms, not close. 4. True test, that of language. 5. Possi- 
bility of applying it. 6. The application— Etymology of Scytliic common 
terms. 7. Explanation of the names of the Scythian gods. S. Explanation 
of some names of men. 9. Exi^lanation of geographical names. 10. Resnlt, 
that the Scythians of Herodotus were an' Indo-Emmpean race. 11. Further 
result, that Ahoy were a distinct race, not Slaves, nor Celts, nor Teutons j 
and that they are now extinct. 

1. A LAEGE number of the best scholars of Germany,^ among* them 
tlie great historian Niebuhr,® have maintained that the Scythians of 
lierodotiis were a Tatar or Mongolian race, the earliest specimen 
known to ns of that powerful people which, under the name of 
Hnns, Bulgarians, Magyars, and Turks, has so often carried desola- 
tion over Europe, and which in Asia, as Mongols, Calinucks, 
Eleuths, Khirgis, Nogais, Turcomen, Thibetians, and (perhaps) 
CJiinese, extends from the steppes of the Don to the coasts of the 
Yellow Sea. This opinion has also been adopted by the most 
eminent of our own historians,^ who regard it as certain, or at least 
as most highly probable, that the Scythians of Herodotus were a 
Mongol nation. 

The grounds upon which the opinion rests are twofold: Erst, it is 
maintained that the physical characteristics of the Scythians, as 
recorded by Hippocrates (who himself visited Scythia), are such as 
to place it beyond a doubt that the people so described belong to 
the Mongolian family ; and, secondly, it is contended that such an 
identity of manners and customs can be made out as would alone 
suffice to prove the same point. 

2. The description of Hippocrates, on which reliance is placed, 


^As Boeckh (Coip)us Iiiscrip. Gr. 
Introduct. ad Iiiscripfc. Sarmafc. pars, 
xi. p. 81), Scliafarik (Slaviscbe Alter- 
tlmmer, vol. I. xiii. 6), and Rask 
(Sami. Afhandl. i. 334.) 

2 See his TJntcrsncbungon liber die 
Geschichte der Skytheu, Geten, und 


Sarmaten,” published in the ^‘Kleine 
Schriffcen,’’ p. 362, and compare the 
‘‘Vortrageuber aite Geschickte” (vol. i. 
p. 179. 

® Thirlwall, History of Greece, vol. ii. 
ch, xiv. p. 219, 8m edition ; Groto, His- 
tory of Greece, vol. iii. p. 322, 2nd ed. 
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is the following : “ Their bodies,” says the great physician, “ are 
gross and fleshy; the joints are loose and yielding; the belly 
flabby; they have but little hair, and they all closely resemble one 
another.” ‘ “ This,” Mebuhr observes, “is a picture of the native 
tubes of Northern Asia, for whom there is no more suitable name 
than that of Mongoh.” ^ The description of Hippocrates, however 
does not very closely resemble the accounts which travellers o'ive 
either of the strictly Mongolian, or of the cognate Turkish or Tatar 
race. Dr. Prichard, in his Natural History of Man, selects the 
following as the most accurate description of the Mongols which 
had come to his knowledge. “ The Kalmucks (Mongols) are gene- 
rally of a moderate height. We find them rather small than kro’e. 
Thay are leell made ; and I do not remember to have seen a deformed 
person. They entirely abandon their children to nature; hence 
they are all healthy, and have their bodies loell pro^poHioned. Thev 
are generally slender and delicate in their Umhs and figure. I never saw 
a single man among them who was very fat” » It is evident that this 
description contrasts remarkably with that of Hippocrates, and 
indeed m nothing do the Mongols of the present day appear to re- 
semble the ancient Scythians, except in the scantiness of hair^ and 
the general likeness of individuals to one another.® 

Tho accoiint given by eye-witnesses of the physical peculiarities 
Q ® Turkish tribes more nearly approaches to the ancient 

beythic type. Dr. Prichard thus describes them.— “In stature 
ey are under thfe middle size ; of a kyl numbering seven men, the 
tallest was 5 feet 5 1 inches in height. Their countenance is dis- 
a^ieeahlc • ■ • • their cheeks, large and bloated, look as if pieces 
o es 1 had been daubed upon them : a slender bepi.rd 


^ Ta etSea avreav Tra^ea i(rrl ml ffap- 
fcctfdca, ml apdpa ml vyp^ ml al 

rs Koihiai vyp6raraL 7ra(r4(av , , . Bia m- 
ml r^v (rdpm, rd re etSea 

€OUC€lf CtA.A7jAoicrfj Td T€ dpO’^VOt, TO^S 

dpcrccrip^ icciL TO, tois D© 

Acre, Aqua, et Locis, c. 6, p. 558, eel. 

5 XJntersuclrangeu, &c.,p. 46, English 
trausia-tion. 

« Physical History of Man, p. 215. 
Tiie passage is quoted by Dr. Prichard 
from the writings of the traveller 
Pallas. ^ 

' Pallas notices that the eyebrows 
are black and scanty'* (Prichard, 1. s. c.). 


De Hell says, ^‘The Halmiicks havo 
eyes set obliquely, with eyelids little 
opened, scanty black eyebrows^ noses 
deeply depressed near the forehead, 
prominent cheek-bones, s^pare heards^ 
tlun mov.staclhes, and a bi*owiiish- 
yellow skin.” (Travels, ch. xsv. n. 
242, E, T.) ^ 

® ‘‘Paint one individual,” says De 
Hell, and yon paint the whole nation.” 
And he relates an anecdote of the GaU 
muck prince Tamene, who, grow'ing 
tired of sitting to an artist for his 
portrait, had it finished from one of 
his attendants. Tho picture was a 
striking likeness. (Travels, 1. s. c.) 
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cMhj and .in those mdividuals who, have more Inxnriaiit hair the 
beard has a natural carl. Their persons are not muscular.” ^ Still 
even here there is no such exact conformity' as , would warrant us in 
. assuming the .identity' of the two races. 

Mr. Grotej who adopts the theory of Niebuhr, confesses that 
many nomadic hordes, whom no one would refer to the same race, 
may have exhibited an analogy of characteristics equal to that be- 
tween the Scythians and Mongols,^ And indeed it is manifest that 
the chief points of the analogy are such as extend to a vast number 
of unconnected tribes. Scantiness of hair is common to the Kamt- 
schatkans,'"^ the Sanioieides,^ the Chinese,^ the Mexicans,^ and tlie 
American nations generally while the absence of discriminating 
features among the individuals of the race appears to mark a certain 
low condition of civilization and of national development rather 
than any special ethnic variety.® It would seem therefore that the 
supposed resemblance of the picture drawn by Hippocrates to the 
present characteristics of the Mongols, is a very insufficient ground 
for presuming the ethnic identity of the two races. 

3. The remaining ground on which the opinion rests, the close 
resemblance of the Scythian manners and customs, as described by 
Hippocrates and Herodotus, to the known habits of the Mongols, 
possesses (it must be confessed) very considerable claims upon our 
attention. The adoration of the scymitar,^ the ceremonies at the 
funeral of a king,^*^ the use of burning as a remedy, the production 
of intoxication by placing hemp seeds upon red-hot stones, the use 
of mare’s milk,^® the general filthiness, — all these are features 


^ Physical History, pp. 210, 211, Dr. 
Prichard quotes from the travels of 
Lieutenant Wood. 

® Hist, of Grreece, vol. hi. p. 322, n. 

3 Prichard, p. 223. 

4 Ibid. p. 225. 5 ibia. p. 232. 

6 Ibid. p. 372. 7 Ibid. p. 98. 

^ Nations in the savage, like animals 
in the wild state, are devoid of any 
striking individual differences. Where 
the life is the same for all, and no 
variety of external influences calls 
forth various powers and qualities in 
the sentient being, a sameness per- 
vades the class. (See Buskin’s Modern 
Painters, vol. ii. p. 106.) Negroes, 
Caffres, Esquimaux, Calmucks, Bush- 
men, have the peculiarity in common. 


Even among the Arabs of the Desert 
(a far higher type of humanity) the 
same fact is noticed. I was now/* 
says the gifted author of Eothen, 
“amongst the true Bedouins: almost 
every man of this race closely resemhles 
his hrethreUf almost every man has 
large and finely formed features, &o.” 
(Cii. xvh. p. 180, 5th ed.) 

® Herod, iv, 62 ; Lucian. Toxar. 
xxxviii. (vol. vi.. p. 101). 

Herod, iv. 71. 

Hippocrat. De Aero, AquH, et Loois, 
0 . 47 (p. 559, ed. Kiihn). 

Herod, iv. 75. 

13 Ibid. ch. 2 ; Eph. Pr. 76 j Nic. Dam. 
Fr. 123. 

1^ Herod, iv. 75. 
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; fhoronglilj Mongolian;^ and some of tlieni are so strange and 

peculiar as to indicate at least connection, if not absolute identitj. 
Humboldt, who rejects tbe ethnic affinity of the Scytbs and Mongols, 
novcrtlieloss observes that tbe cruelties practised at tbe funeral of 
tbo grand kbans of tbe Mongols hear a cominlete resemhlance to tlioso 
wbicb Herodotus describes as obtaining among tbe Scytbs of tbe 
Borystbenes ; ^ and M. Hue bears witness to tbe continuance of 
similar customs to tbe present day.^ And tbe worsbip of tbe naked 
sejmitar, another most remarkable custom, very strongly indicative 
; of a connection of one kind or another between the races practising 

; it, was certainly in nse among tbe Huns (who were true Mongols) 

I in the days of Attila.'^ Identity of race, however, is not proved by 

1 similarity of manners and customs, even when it extends much » 

! further than can be shown in this instance, Hations, especially 

I those which are in immediate contact with one another, adopt each 

I other’s usages ; and if the Mongolians, as is probable, absorbed the 

[ ancient race of the Scytbs at the time of tbeir great migration %vest- 

I ward,'^ they may well have begun the practice of certain Scythic 

[ customs at that period. At any rate, hovrever we may account for 

the resemblance which undoubtedly exists between the manners 
and customs of the Alongols and the Scytbs, it is decidedly (as Mr. 
Grotc confesses insufficient to establish a real ethnic connection. 

4. One thing only will enable us to decide the etlmograpliical 
position of the ancient Scythic people, and that is tbeir Imigimge, 

It is only by an accurate analysis of tbe remains of tbe ancient 
Scytbic speecb wbieb bave come down to us that any satisfactory 
conclusion can be drawn. 

And tin's also is confessed by Mr. Grote. ‘‘ To enable us to 
affirm,” be observes, “that tbe Massagetm, or tbe Scythians, or 


’ Niebnlir’e XTntcrsucliTingcn, 
pp. 46, 4-7, E. T. ^ 

* “ Los cruaiites lore de la pompe 
funcbrc des grand-khans reasenihlent 
eMtltl re month colics que nous trouvons 
decriies par Ilerodofco . . . , chez les 
Scythes du Gerrtms ct du Borystheiie.” 
Asic Centra, lo, vol. i. p. 244'. 

^ See note ^ to Book iv. ch. 71, where 
the passage is quoted at lengtk As, 
however, customs very similar are 
found in Southern Africa and in Pata- 
gonia, it is plain that similarity in this 
respect does not prove connection. 


Mr. Blakesley well observe, s (note 205 
on Book iv.) that “such ]'>roceedings 
wore not merely a traditional custom, 
but rested on that common feeling of 
humanity which ascribes to the de- 
parted similar tastes and pursuits to 
those which have been valued by theni 
in their lifetime.” 

^ Jornandes de Rebus Gefcicis, c. 35. 

» About A.D. 1235.1245. See Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Pall, vol. vi. ch. 64. 

® History of Greece, vol. iii. p. 321, 
note. 
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tlie Alani, l}elonged to tlie Indo-Ettropean' familj,, it, would. 'Be ' re- 
qiiisite tliat we sB.ould know sometMng of tlbeii' language.” ^ But, 
ke maintains, ‘Hlie Scytliian language may be said to be wMly 
unknown” to us, and therefore this test cannot be applied in the 
present instance. ‘‘A very few words ” have indeed been brought 
to our knowledge; but these, he thinks, do not tend to aid the 
. Indo-European hypothesis.” 

5. It is the opinion, however, of the best comparative philolo- 
gists® that the fragments of the Scythic language w^hich remain to 
us are amply sufficient to determine the family of nations to which 
the people who spoke it must have belonged. Dr. Donaldson in 
his ‘Varronianus,’® and more recently Jacob Grrimin, in his ‘History 
of the German Language,’ ^ have shown by an elaborate examination 
of Scythic roots that there are the strongest grounds for boliovirig 
the Scythians of Herodotus to have been an Indo-European people. 
As the weight of this argument depends entirely on the nnmbcr 
and character of the instances, and as, independently of their value 
in determining the question of ethnography, speculations upon the 
language of an ancient nation possess intrinsically a high interest, 
the following analysis of Scythic words, drawn chiefly from the 
two writers above mentioned, is appended as sufficient evidence of 
the position here maintained, viz,, that the Scythians of Herodotus 
belonged ethnically to the Indo-European, and not to the Mongolian 
family of nations. 

6. The Scythic words of which the meaning is certainly known 

to us are the following : Oior, pata, arima, sjpu, tememicla, grmioasm, 
exam/pcBus, hrixahti, ^liryxa^ amxa, lialinda, and sacrium or sairkim. 
These will he first considered. . 

OioT^^ “ a man,” is undo uhtcdly the Sanscrit the Zend 
the Greek Eijpws, the Latin Gothic vair^ Celtic gwr^ Lithuanian 
vyras. It may be connected likewise with the ancient Persian ariya, 
which primarily signified men,” “ heroes,” and thenoe was 
adopted as an ethnic appellative by the great Medo-Bactric or 
Arian race.® 


^ History of Greece, vol. iii. p. 321. 

® To the names mentioned in the 
text may be added that of the late 
lamented Dr. Trithen, Professor of 
Modern Languages in the University 
of Oxford, who privately expressed to 
me the same conviction, 

« Pp. 30-40. 


^ Geschichte der Dentschen Sprache, 
Leipzig, 1848. 

^ Herod, iv. 110. olbp ykp KoXcoven 
rhv &vBpa (JZKvOai ) . 

^ See Sir H. Eawlinson’s Ancient 
Persian Vocabulary, sub voc. Ariya^ 
note 
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Patci,^ “ to Idll,” is probably tbe Sanscrit ^adJia^ to strilce, kill^ 
destroy; ” for tbe Scythian language, as is plain from the Tliesmo-- 
phorianuRm of Aristophanes, afPected the leids in the place of the 
aspirate. It may also be compared with the Latin ‘‘ hafuere,’' and so 
with onr verbs ‘'to beat,’' “to batter;” perhaps also with “to pat.” 

Anm.a,^ “one,” would seem to be for "ffapifia, a form almost iden- 
tical with the Latin, Grothic, and Lithuanian ordinals, pimus^ frvjha^ 
phrmi\ and connected with the Sanscrit pmtJiamd, Zend fmlhemu^ 
Greek The initial sound may have been dropped by Hero- 

dotus, bccanse in his time the Greeks had no letter to express it ; 
or it may have been absent from the Scythic word just as it is from, 
tbe old High G-erman SristSr and the modern German erst, which are 
nevertheless identical with the Gothic and ouTjfrsi.^ 

Spu,*^ “ the eye,” is manifestly cognate to the Latin s^ylc- or sjjec-, 
the root of the words sjpeclo, speto, spculor, aspcio, &c., and may be 
compared with the German s^p llien, Frenc,h Spier {espier), a,iid onr 
own spy. 

Ternmnda,^ “mother of the sea,” is a compound word, the analysi 
of which is uncertain. It is probable that the ending -mda is a mere 
feminine termination, which is found again in Jialinda,^ and has a 
parallel in the Anglo-Saxon termination -ends, which appears occa- 
sionally in the later period of that langnage.^ If then we are to 
seek for “ mother of the sea ” in Temer, it may he conjectured that 
Te was “mother” in Scythic, and mer “sea.” Te wonid then 
resemble the gipsy dei, dai, and the Greek eda^ “ aunt ; and mer 
would be the Latin mare, German meer, French mer, onr mere or 
meer. 

Graucasus,^ “white with snow,” was the name by which the 
Scythians knew the Cancasns, and may be regarded as the true 
original of that word. There can be little donbtthat the Grau here 


^ Herod. iV. 110. rb irarh urdveiv 
((cakhvcri ^/c^Oat). 

Herod, iv. 27. ''Apip.ayhp evKaXeovcri 
'^fcvOai. 

See Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, 
vol. i. p. 410 (English translation). 

Hei’od. iv. 27. SttoS rhy b<p6aXfjLhv 
IKakwvcn '2,fc. j 

»Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 7. '^Mseotin 
[Scythm] Temerinda [vocant], quo 
significant matrem maris.’’ 

^ See the next page. 

^ Grimm quotes from an Anglo-Saxon 


document of later times the formula 
“ on land and on sirendoo” as equiva- 
lent to terra marique. (Geschichfce, 
vol. i. p. 234, note.) 

^ It is possible that T4 may be the 
final syllable of Sansc. mdtil. 
Initial syllables sometimes, though 
rarely, disappear. Coni pare jd-hmros, 
lac — av-unculus, oncie, uncle — ca-put, 
pate, &c. 

^ Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 17. Scythm 
Caucasum montem, Gi’aucasum, i.e. 
nive oandidum [appellavere.] 
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is tbe Greek in Kp^fos, Kp^ffraXXos^ KpvptSs^ Yvlience perhaps the 
Latin cruor, cruclelis, the German gram, gratisam, our cruol, <fec. ; and 
also hy the change of r into Z, the Latin gelu, glades ; Germ, halt; 
oiir cool, cold. It will therefore mean snow/' and casus will be the 
Scythic word for “ white." Compare with this latter the Sanscrit 
has-, Greek mBaphs, Latin easins, canus, candulm, perhaps the Oscan 
casna.r, and the German Jce/iisch, 

^xauvpcB'Us,^ ‘^liolj roads/' the name, according to Herodotus, 
of a bitter spring near the Hypanis, divides probably into the 
two roots ezanor liexcm, and pew* or the former of which may 
be connected with the Sanscrit aecJia, which (according to Grimm) 
is the Greek ayia and the Latin sacra ; while the latter is mani- 
festly the Sanscrit jpatha, Greek ttcCtos, German p/h(Z/ and onr own 

Brixaha-,^ ih ram’s forehead," seems to be composed of hrix, ‘‘ a 
ram," and aba, ‘ ■ the head or forehead.” Brix appears in the Latin 
herbex or iiermx, Italian berbice, Provencal herhitz, French hrehis. Aba 
is caf'wt (Sanscrit hapala, German /mtpZ), without the initial guttural, 
which is lost also in ludinda =“ caidis,^^ 

“ hater of evil," compared with araxa, ‘‘hater of dam- 
sels," gives xa as the verb “to hate," and ^'hry or fltru as “evil." 
Xa is compared by Dr. Donaldson with the German scheu^ (our shy) ; 
but this identification is a very doubtful one. Pkru may with more 
confidence be connected -with the Latin pravtis, and the German 
f revel frevler, 

Araxa,^ “hater of damsels," contains the roots xa, “to hate/’ and 
ara, “a maiden." This latter word appears in the Greek ^'ApTepis, 
Etruscan Ari4imis, the virgin goddess. It occurs also in the Scy thic 
name for Celestial Venus, Artimpasa. 

Ilalmda,^ “ a species of cabbage," may be the Latin cwuUs (our 
“ cn2fcZ?'-fiower "), the initial guttural having become an aspirate, and 
the feminine suffix dnda (compare Temerinda) having taken the place 
of the Latin 4s, 


^ Herod, iv. 52. ^ ^O^vofia de rp Kpi}vp 
Ka\, 0063 / rtf j(A>pif, ^E^a/iTraios, narh 
06 r^v yX&trtrav, tpa\ 6dol. 

Ifcmaj be doubted wbetber Sexen. 
pfcid, “ witches’ path,” be not the truer 
reading of the Scythic Sxampxus, (Cf . 
Eitter’g Vorhalle, p. 345 ; Donaldson’s 
Varronianua, p. 39 ; Biihr ad Herod, iv. 

VOL. in. 


52.) But Bexe itself (Spanish hediu 
zera, our ‘‘hag”) is perhaps only a 
variant of the sjime root, ac-, sac-, a7-, 
signifying primarily a sacred person, 

® Flntarch, ii. p. 1158. ^ Ibid. 

^ Yarronianus, 1. s. c. 

® Plutarch, ii. p. 1162. 

Vibid.p. 1158. 
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iSatrmniy^ “amber/’ if it maj be read for sctorimn^ will be the Let- 
iisli or dsmters^ wbicli is tbe Lithuanian g intar as or ge7itaras, 

and the Russian jantar. 

Ill addition to these words with determined meanings we possess 
a number of Scythian appellations, the probable meaning of which, 
may to some extent be surmised. These likewise tend to bear out 
the Indo-European theory. They may be divided into (1), names 
of gods; (2), names of men; (3), geographical names. 

7. The names of the Scythian gods, according to Herodotus, are 
the following ; — Tahiti, Papseiis, Apia, Oitosyrus, Artimpasa, and 
Thaminiasadas. These he identifies respectively with the Grecian 
Vesta, elupitcT, Earth, Apollo, Aphrodite, and Poseidon.^ 

Tahiti (Vesta), the fire-goddess, derived her name apparently from 
the root hip, to burn,” which is found both in Sanscrit and Zend, 
and whieli runs through a vast number of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, forming tep-uhis^ tej^ore, in Latin, teply in Bohemian, cieplg 
in Polish, tdften and ttWa^i in Persian, edr-TGiy {jrvpl edirr^iv^ Horn.) 
in Greek, and so ra^-os, and also “ cirdsJ^ 

Fapams (Zeus, or Jupiter) was the father of gods and men, as 
Herodotus plainly indicates.^ The root pa- or ph, wdth or without 
the suffix ter, tri, expresses the paternal relationship in almost all 
the Indo-European tongues.^ The reduplicated form Fapcetis is 
closely akin to Fapias and Fapas, titles under which the supreme 
God was worshipped in Asia Minor in very early times, and 
appears likewise in the Phrygian baba,*^ the Greek the 

Latin papa, German Fapst, onr “pope,” and again in the familiar 
papa of so many modern languages. 


^ Plin. Hist. Nat.xxxvii. 2. Sckifarik 
proposed iliia reading, and Grimm 
approves of it. 

Uerod. iv. 59, 

Tliia is tbo meaning of Ids remark, 
that Jupiter is called rtr?/ properly in 
Ms jvdyment {op 06 rara, Kara ye 

r^v ipiM), Papams,” iv. 59. Comp, the 
ordinary Greek address to the Supreme 
Being, Zei? Ttdrep, Lat. Ju-piter, Bies- 
pitor ; and tlui Homeric icar^p dv^pcov 
re de&u re ; Yirgii’s “ hominum pater 
atque Deorum ; ’’ also Aratus, as 
quottjd by St. Paul, rov (i,e, Zijvhs) 
ydp Kal yepos ierpep, (Acts xvii. 28.) 

San Her. piU, pitri; Ancient Per* 
aian, pite ; Greek, variip ; Latin, pater; 


Italian, pad/re; Gorman, vater; our 
father, &c. 

® Leake (Asia Minor, p. 20) gives an 
inscription which ho found in Asia 
Minor, near Doganlu, addressed to 
Papias the Saviour (nAIHAAKflTHPI) . 
Arrian (ap. Eustat. ad 11. v. 429) men- 
tioned that Jupiter was worshipped 
under the name of Papas in Bitbynia. 

^ See the Phrygian inscription on the 
great tomb of Midas near Doganiu 
(supra, vol. i. p. 691). BABA appears 
there as a titio of honour borne by the 
person who erected the monument. 
Papas occurs in this sense in other 
Asiatic inscriptions. (See Pococke’s 
Ins. Ant. ch. ii. § 6, p. 13.) 
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Ap'id (Eartli) would seem to be nothing hut another form oi: the 
Jjatiii (Opis), who is identical with Rhea or Tellns. Op/s% 

Ajiici, were forms common to the early Greek and Italian nations, 
and signified “ earth, land, country/’ Hence Mess-apia, Dry-opia, 
&o. ; and the many names of tribes ending in -^opes, Dolopes, Mero- 
pes, Cecropes, and the like. Hence also the old name Apict for the 
-Peloponnese, derived afterwards from the mythic king Apis.® 

Oitosyras (Apollo) appears to be a compound word, formed of the 
two elements otto,^ and syrns oi* sums. ^Vbont th.e meaning of tin* 
latter temi there can be little doubt. It is plainly the Sanscrit 
‘‘the sun.” The other element may connect either with the 
Latin ^Ita and Greek aicra, or, perhaps better, with aUos, aXOcav^ V'ifrmy, 
y:eiss^ white.” The word will thus mean the briglit shining snii.” 

ArXhLpasa (Urania, or Celestial Yeniis) is the most obsenro of all 
tiic names of the Scythian deities. It is not even certain what 
attributes Herodotus intended to assign to her. If she was, as is 
probable,^’ the Moon, we may compare the title with the Greek 
’'Aprsp.is^ in wdiicli the root ara, “ a virgin,” is to be recognised. The 
remainder of the -word has as yet received no satisfactory explanation. 

Tkammiasadas (Poseidon, or Heptune), “the Water God,” is a 
name which may be analysed, with an approach to certainty, into 
the two pa,rts Tlmmi and masadas. Of these the former, would 

seem to he the Teme of Pliny’s Temerinda, which has been already 
explained, and wdiich may wmll have been a general designation for 
lakes and rivers.^ The latter, Qnasadas, occurs in the royal title, 
Octa-^mamdtiH^^ and may be identified with the ^mas-das (ancient 
Pers. •mazda^) of the Arian god Oromasdes {AiiramazdA) . Etymo- 
logically mazdas seems to mean “great giver;”® but it probably 


^ ililscliyl. Bappl. 255-265 (ed. 
Bcholof.). 

‘■^Tbe Alitta or Alilat of the Ara- 
bians, whom Herudutus (i., 131 ; iii. 8) 
identilies with Llratiia, is tiionglit to 
hiwe been the jiloou by some of the 
best antliorities. (See Bochart’s l^halog, 
ii, 19, aiidl Seden de Diis Byris, ii. 2.) 

^ Temer, or Teme, if it meant “xnother 
of tlie soa,” may easily have come to 
bo applied widely to rivers and to lakes 
at ihc3ir months (Herod, iv. 86). Livers 
xvero often looked on in this light. (Cf . 
Btrabo, v. p. 214; and see Grimm’s 
Gesdiichte der Dcutscheii Sprache, p. 


234.) Hence perhaps tlie Tima-cJim ■ 
and Tima--mis of the ancients, the 
latter of which, Strabo expressly says 
(1. s. c.),was regarded by the dwellers 
on its banks as and 

hence too, it may be, onr rivers Tkame, 
Tamar, and Thamisis or Thames. (Of. 
Donaldson’s Varr. p. 38.) 

“ Herod, iv. 80. 

® From the Sanscrit roots maz, 
‘‘great” (compare pLA(<av), and dd, 
“to give” (™ dare, &c.) See 

Sir H, Rawlinson’s Vocabulary of the 
Ancient Persian Language, ad ror. 
Auramazda. 



^ As ifc is read in Book i. eh. 211. 

® Mentioned in the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion, c(j 1. i, par. 7, § 2. 

^ Nagcb ” is a doubtful reading, and 


may perhaps be an. Egyptian title. 
(See Sir H. EawHnson’s Memoir on 
the Beh. Ins. voi. ii. p. 316.) 
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passed at an early time into the more general sense of “ god.’’’ Thus 
Thamimasadas would he, as stated above, “the Water- Grod,’^ or 
more fully and literally, “the great (river of lakes and streams.’^ 

8. The Scythian names of men are these : Spargapithes, Aria- 
pithes, Octamasadas, Idanthyrsns, Anacharsis, Taxacis, Saulius, 
Lycus, Gnnrns, Scylas, Scopasis, Scolopitus, Oriens to whicli 
perhaps should be added the mythic personages Targitaus, Lipoxais, 
Arpoxais, and Oolaxais. Among these there are two or three which 
present very palpable etymologies. 

Sioanjainihes (or S^afgwpises^) is probably the Sanscrit 8vargafcd% 
“ lord of heaven,” a title of the god Indra in the Yedas, and hence 
we obtain a clue to the name of Aria'pUlies (which may be compared 
with the Persian names Ariaramnes, Ariomardus, AriaMgnes, and the 
like), formed probably from the two roots ttnya, originally “ manly, 
and thence “ noble, excellent,” and “ lord,” as in the preceding. 
In Octamasadas the root 7nazdaSj recurs, of which an account has been 
given ; and in Idanth-^/rs^t^, Anach-arsis, we seem to have the Pei^- 
sian (and Armenian) Arses, which appears as the initial element in 
the names Arsames and Arsaces, and occurs as a final in the old Per- 
sian Khshay-drsJid (Xerxes), and in Bad^arses, a general of Darius.*^ 
The root arses (in Persian arsliish, or arslia) is clearly the same with 
the Sanscrit drsha, “ venerable ; ” while in Anaeli- we can hardly 
fail to recognise the Persian nagd^ and Greek The remaining 

names do not admit of any very distinct identification. Some, as 
Lyom, Scylas, are Greek in their general character. Others 

(Lijmxais, Ajyoxais, Oolaxais) have a Slavonic look. In the Scolojpitus- 
of Justin the root fail may again be recognised ; and if in the first 
part of the word we may consider that we have the national appella- 
tion Bcolo4i, the term would bo equivalent to “ king of the Scoloti 
or vScytlis ; ” and it may, like Brennus, Pharaoh, &c., have been a 
mere title, mistaken by foreigners for the actual name of a monarch. 

9. The geografliical terms which Scythia furnishes are few in 
number. They consist almost entirely of the names of rivers: — 
these are, the Ister, with its tributaries the Porata, Tiarantus, 
Arariis, Kaparis, and Ordessus ; the Tyras, the Hypanis, the Borys- 
thenes, the Panticapes, the Gerrhus, the Hypacyris, the Sjrgis, and 
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“““ »* “-'*“•»« fro» ^o. 

wiS: izt: s j t « ‘s “■> “>■ »' 

“river” or “water.”? Ve ’ _ dialects, 
of rivers from ttevicinly oTfh^T 

ei Dledorf) ™ W the »o,d i» i, i” " <'■ 

and IS..I we And tlie^kme ^^t f '’ 

&i end I7.„..,W. (TW.) i, .co„S"L.eT “T, ’." 

met, to, „ lee, epre«i, b.l it 4pe,„ fc t™ 

bcjdluan rivers, tlie T^/r-as and Tiar-anim; it is found ! IW i 
-fJjwfis-if, the modern name of the Tvras- ifc i-nno • n 
Ter.,m, and the Sardinian Ter-mm ■ Ld itmo T '""i 
Tnii^^T„:,b.ia, oomp.r. Dr.™), Ktoiif, S.n 

J ™!:d'"r«.“L-"Si ““ t “ 

1 he i mmniiis ( =r= £er-> mitus) contains the root Tm^ « n rl « « fp x 

whichmj be compered rtb tie «.*, of 

the cnhis Qvetito of Tm-entus, Gasii-enivc P,- 

2W„e, J„„*, Te-i, di«.„pt A, ,0,“““' 

t plicated in At-a->m, combined with a distinct oloment Nan in 
]Sap-ans), which was widely used in the recrions about tbp Hnf ’• 
as a rivor name, where indeed it still lingers. Alraaies in ancient 
-tZTe eommon“tothe moLrn^^ 

perhaps ’jfa or nL ’ I*® ultimate base is ' 

K ;™d"x“rt”Et? t'z’m 'T- 

digammated - -rely a 


' "h^-’cal iiarries,’^ as Dr. Donaldson 
olbcrv(3s {VfiiTonian. p. 33) 
olteri consist of yyrumyraous elements.” 

point ^ ? ?’ eases in 

point, ihe first occupants of a country 


call a stream by their g-eneric ■word fo,i 
nvor; the next coiners regard this as 
a proper name, and add to it their own 
generic term j later immigrants take 
this whole compound word for the true 
name of the sti'eam. 
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The Hypanis {Ily^mn-is) introduces ns to a new element, Hypaii, 
the Celtic Apan, our Avon, wliicli mav be traced in two other 
Scythian rivers, the Hypa-cyris and the Pan4ieapes. The remaining 
portion of each of these names is extremely obscure. We- are 
reminded, however, by the element cyris (-icupis) of the Atropateniaii 
i.‘iver Gyrus, the Kur of the present day. Perhaps this same root may 
1)0 the base of another Scythian stream, the G-er-rhiis (Kur-rha ?). 

The Tyr-as (now the Danas-ter or Dniestr) contains the same 
two roots as Is4er, only in the reverse order. It is suitlciently ex- 
plained by what has been said concerning the name of that stream. 

The Boi’ysthcnes furnishes us with another specimen of inversion. 
[t has become the Danas-per, Dana-pex", or Dnie^pr. The form 
Borys-thenes is manifestly Gi-ecized— the native name, in all proba- 
bility, approached nearly to Poi’os-danas. If this be allowed, the 
Ihnjs of Borys4he7ies may be identified with the word Forata, and 
-llhGues will be Danas, Dana4s, or Tana4s, 

In the wmrd Tanais (Tana4s) the medial d has become a tenuis, i ; 
just as -wo find Tuii-oioe in the Niehehmgen4ied for Dan4ibe. In the 
modern name Doth the d is restored to its place.® 

10. It results from this entire investigation, that the Scythians 
^vero not Mongolians, but membei’S of the Indo-European race. 
Language, as Mr. Gi’ote coiu'’ectiy observes, is the only sure test; 
tuid language pronoimces unmistakably in favour of the Indo- 
European, and against the Mongol theory. The small number of 
Scythic wmrds which remain to us present from thirty to forty I’oots 
(tapable of identification with well-known Indo-European terms. A 
very few words, and those, almost all of them, the names, real or 
Hiipposcd, of men, ai*e not distinctly refei*able to known roots belong- 
iug to this family of languages. These data are fully sufficient to 
establish the ethnic connection of the Scythians of Herodotus with 
the great bulk of the nations who have peopled Europe.® 

11. Wlieu we attempt to go beyond this, and to inquire to which 
of the great divisions of the Indo-European race the Scyths belonged. 


^ No great weight can be attached 
to tlio Indo-European character of 
t1ig 3<3 names, as it is veiy probable 
t hat they may have been adopted by 
the Scyihs from the Cimmerians, 
mui so may be really indicative of 
the ethnic; character of that people. 
In this point of view it is inte- 
resting to observe among them the 


Celtic river-names, Avon, Don, Trent, 
Forth, &c. 

It is not, however, impossible, nor 
even improbable, that there may have 
been a Mongolian olem.ent among the 
European Scyths. The language of 
which we have specimens may be that 
of the Eoyal Tribe only; the rest of 
the nation was perhaps Turanian. 
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we find ourselres at a loss to determine in favour of one branol, 

..11 ottor Wto i Odto, Gels. ISqi, f 

Ttei, ..pp„„d =.»ecti,„’.ShTri™lt“ r 7 “?7 

not disprove tins ; for while it is nTZT Z Sarmatmns^ does 

ti^s wore Slaves, it is extremely qneLonaWe whefteVS JeTas 
really any very close etI>^o connection between the ScythsandZ 
--anromatffi.-' At any rate it is clear that the fragments of the Scythic 
language are no more Slavonic than they are Celtic or p 
Sian or Pelasgian ; and the argument of Lindner, that the Slavonians 
must be the descendants of the Scytliians became no othS “ 

elSlyrvrhXlesZ^^^^ 

after^outunes of the ScytS^l^:: 

the coasts of the Pols • a^thf n^mToSl TTlI 
denoted a definite tract between the Danube and thi IWrinhr 

ele to be Int? ™ perfectly familiar, had 

unkLliLS of N A to toe remote and 

unknown regions oi Northern Asia and Europe.® It is probable that 


' Such as Dr. Donaldson’s identifica- 

Goths (Vamm. p. 27), or his earially 
doubUiil derivation of SkiIAotoi from 

Asagalatm (p. 41). 

^ - JNlebulir regards this connection a, s 
nuinbitabie (Besearches, &c., p. 83 
E. T.) Boeclvli likewise maintains it 
(Corp. Inseript. Sarmat. 'Introduct 
pars. xi.p.83). But Sc}ialarik(Slavisclie 
AUerthumer, vol. i. ch, xvi.) has 
called it in qnestion on strong m*oiindB, 

^ Pliny (ilist. Nat. vi. 8) and Pom- 
ponins Mela (i. ID) differ on tins point 


from Herodotus (iv. 117), whose perHo- 
nal observations do not appear to have 
extended eastward of Olbia. 

Bkythien nml die Skythen des 

Herodots, Stuttgart, 1841. 

66^84^^ Kesearches, &c., pp. 

Plin. Hist. Nat. iv. 25. ‘^Scythai'nin 
nomen usqueqnaque transiit in Sarma- 
tas atqne Germanos ; nec aliis prisca 
dla dui'avit axjpellatio, qiiitm qni ex- 
tremi^ gentium harum, ignoti propo 
casteris mortalibus degunt.” 
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about tliis time tbe Scjtlis altogetlier perished; or if they lingered 
anywhere, as a weakly and expiring tribe, in the forests of the far 
interior, the Mongol ravages of later times completed their destrac- 
tion. In vain we look for their descendants at the present day. 
While the Cimmerians, whom they drove before them witb such 
ease on their first passage of the Tanais, eontinne to exist as Cymry 
in tlie mountains of Wales, ^ and the Getee, their neighbours upon 
the west, liave their descendants among the great Gothic or Teutonic 
faniily by which nearly one-half of Europe is still occupied, the 
Hcyths have disappeared from the earth. Like the Mexican Aztecs, 
whom they resembled in some degree, they have been swept away 
by tlie carrexit of immigration, and, except in the mounds which 
cover their land and in the pages of the historian or ethnologist, 
not a trace remains to tell of their past existence. 


^ See the preceding chapter. 
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ESSAY 'III. . ■ 

OH THE GEOGRAPHY OF SCYTHIA. 

1 . Necessity of examining Niebuhr’s theory of the Scythia of Herodotus. 
2. The theory stated. 3. Its grounds' 4. Considerations which disprove it. 
5. Real views of Herodotus. 6. His personal faiowledge of the regioTu 
7. His correctness as to leading facts, and mistakes as tomimitite. 8. ’'Pos- 
sibility of changes since his time. 9. Identification of rivers and places. 

1. Before entering upon any direct statements as to the actual 
shape and extent of Scythia, or attempting to identify any of the 
geographical features pointed out by Herodotns, and explain his 
real or apparent errors, it is necessary to examine that theory on 
the snbject which was first broached by Mebuhr in his ‘ Kleine 
Schriften’ about the year 1828, and which has recently been 
brought a second time before the pnblic, only slightly modified, 
in Ms ‘ Vortrage fiber alte G-eschichte,’ published in 1847.^ The 
authority of NTiebuhr is so great, and his conjectures, even when 
not correct, are always so ingenions, that his view cannot be put 
aside without distinct and formal examination. 

2. NTow Mebnhr’s view is, that Herodotus regarded Scythia as 
a square hounded on two sides hy the sea ; that he looked upon' its 
southern coast as extending in a straight line from the mouth of 
the Danube to the Pains Mceotis, a distance of 4000 stades, its eastern 
as reaching an equal distance from thence to the embouchure of 
the Tanais (Don), its western frontier as parallel to this, and formed 
by the Lower Danube (which river he thinks Herodotns supposed 
to make a sadden bend at the north-western angle of Scythia, and 
to run thence with a southerly course to the Euxine), and its 
northern frontier as marked by a line drawn from this sharp bend 
ill the Danube to the mouth of the Tanais.^ The annexed plan, 
which is taken from his ‘Map of the World according to Herodotus,’ 
will more plainly show his meaning, 

3. This account he gathers chiefly from chs. 99-101 ; but he 
conceives it to be confirmed hy various scattered notices, as by 
the comparison between the Nile and the Danube in Book ii.,’^ 
])y what is said in Book v. of the great size of Thrace,^ and of 

^ See pp. 182, 183. ^ Geography of Herod, p. 29, E. T. Scythians, pp, 39-41, E. T . 

3 Chs. 33, 34. ^Oh.3. 
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the countries norfcli of the Danube being desert/^ as well as by other 
easnal remarks. 

4. The following considerations appeal’ to be fatal to the scheme 
in question : — 

(i.) Its derangement of the course of the Danube, in favour of 
which nothing can he brought but a supposed analogy, and which 



is contradicted by the whole account, so very consonant w'itli facts, 
which Herodotus gives of that river and its tributaries. The 
Danube, he says, runs from the ivest right through Europe, and falls 
into the Black Sea, “ ^}OLfk its movth facing the east.^^ It receives 
oia,ny grc;at tributaries on botli sides : from the side of Scytbia five 
— the Porata, Araras, iN’aparis, Ordcssus, and Tiarantiis, of which 
the lk)rata (Fruthyis the most easterly^ the Tiarantus {Alula) most 


Book V. cli. 10. 


^ Book iv. ch. 49. 


Ibid. cb. 99. 
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toivards the vjest ; from tlie moiintain-cliairL of Tlirace and Illyria 
eight others, which all run ^^with a nortlieni course into it.^ This 
whole acGoiiTit is exactly in accordance with the real geography, 
and cannot possibly be made to square with the scheme of Niebuhr, in 
which the mouth of the l}m.\xbei fronts the south y and the five Scythian 
tributaries, if they can be imagined to exist at all, must be interposed 
between the sea and the Maris, according to the dotted lines inserted 
in the accompanying plan to represent them, in which case the terms 
‘‘most eastern,” ‘‘ most western,” would cease to be applicable. 

(ii.) The assertion of Herodotus that “the mart of the Borys- 
thenites is situated in the very centre of the %ohoh sea-coast of 
Scythia.” ^ Niebuhr’s view places it in the centre of the south side 
only, while the east, according to him, is also washed by the sea. 

(iii.) The impossibility of reconciling Herodotus’s account of 
the Persian campaign with the supposed figure of Scythia. The 
division of Scythians with which Darius first fell in, had orders to 
retreat along the shores of the, Palus Mceotis^d to the Tanais,^ orders 
which appear to have been duly executed. Danins, following in 
their track, is said to have marched “ ” to that stream.'^ 

Niebuhr’s plan would make this march at least as much north as 
east. Arrived at the Tanais, they cross into the country of the 
Sauroniata3, which they traverse from south to north, a distance of 
15 days’ journey ; ^ whence they pass on to the Budini, the next 
nation to the north, whose country they likewise traverse. Accord- 
ing to Niebuhr, they would now be nearly 20 days’ journey beyond 
the borders of Scythia, and separated from Scythia by the entire 
country of the Melanchheni. Yet here the Scythians, suddenly 
giving Darius the slip, make a through the country above tho 

Budini, and at once return into Seythiai^ vwMh Darius, missing 
them, turns westward^ and is shortly within the Scythian borders, 
where he falls in with the other division of the Scythian army, and 
is led for the first time into the country of the Melanchlseni. Ail 
tills is alisolutely impossible upon Niebuhr’s theory, where the 
Budini lie ■uorth of Scythia, at a vast distance, and separated by the 
tract in wdiieh the Melanchiseni live. It is indifferent, so far as 
this argument is concerned, whether wc admit the expedition into 
those parts as a reality or no, since all that we are at present 
(considering is how Herodotus himself conceived of Scythia, 

^ IlercJ. iv. chs. 48, 49. « Ibid. ch. 17. * Ibid. ch. 120, ^ cb. 122. 

3 Ibid, cli. 21. ^ Ibid. cb. 124. 
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r>. Tlio tratli seems to be that Herodotus regarded ScytMa as 
1, laving only one of its sides washed by the sea ; ^ that he took the 
coast from the Danube to the Tanais as representing tolerably well 
a sti’aiglit line, when the peninsula occupied by the Tauri (the 
Crimea) was cut oft* ; that he estimated the length of this at 4000 
sfcadcs (460 miles),® 2000 between the Danube and the mouth of the 
Borysthenes, 2000 between that and the place where the Tana, is 
reacdied the sea; that he regarded this side of Scythia, thus divided 
into two parts and fronting towards the south-east, as reaching 
down to two seas, one of which (the Euxine) might bo called 
“ southern,’’ the other (the Sea of Azof), ‘‘eastern;” that he thought 
Scythia extended inland about the same distance as its length along 
the coast; and tliat ho therefore called it square, meaning thereby 
not to give its exact figure, but to describe its general shape. He 
did not regard the Danube as bounding one side of the square, 
but as meeting it obliquely at a corner. This is implied in the 
expression is rh vKdyia r^s ':^KvdiT]s On the other hand 

ho regarded the Tanais as not merely touching an angle of the 
square, but as washing at least a portion of the eastern side, and 


® “ Scythia,” he says, ‘‘which is 
square in shape, and has two of its 
sides (or pnrts) reaching down to the 
sea, extends inland to the same dis- 
tance that it reaches along the coast, 
and is equal every way. For it is a 
ten days’ journey from the Ister to the 
Borysi bones, and ten moi’c tVom the 
Borysthenes to the Pains ]\Icootis, 
while the distance from the coast in- 
land to the country of the Melanclilami, 
-VN ho dwell above Scythia., is a journey 
of twenty days. . . . Thus the two 
aliJwi vShich rim straif/ht inlmul (ra 
opBia rd is (j)€povra) are ‘1000 

furlongs (stadia) (‘ach, and the trans-^ 
rer,^e Kidcs at right angles to these (rd 
iwiKapiTia) iii'fi of the same length.” 
•'Jhis passage alone 'would appear to me 
to settle the controversy. The upBia 
rd is pLecrSyaiau (jiipovTa must bo parallel 
sides, not, as in Niebuhr’s plan, sides 
at right angles to one another’. 

'"The aijtnal distance of a straight 
lino from iho most northern mouth of 
the Daniihe to the einbouclmre of the 
Tanais is about dO miles more. 

^ Ch.49. Yet the Danube separated 
between Scythia and Thrace because 


in this place the square was particu- 
larly irregular, there being a. projection 
from it consisting of the country be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Carpa- 
thian chain, the modern province of 
Wallachia. The general course of the 
Danube was rightly apprehended by 
Herodotus, and its tributaries up to 
Belgrade 'wei’e Imown with an ap- 
proach to accuracy. Above Belgrade 
his knowledge was less exact. He con- 
founded the Marosch. (Maris) with the 
Theiss, and the two great streams flow- 
ing in from the south side of the Danube 
at about the same point, of which he 
liad heard from the inluibitants of the 
lower part of iho river, and which were 
really the Brave and the Save, he con- 
founded with the two Alpine streams 
of which he had heard the Umbrians 
of Northern Italy discourse as flowing 
into the Danube from the country just 
beyond their borders. These were the 
Saiga and the Inn, or possibly the latter 
stream and the Rhine, which in its 
upper course has nearly ilio same 
direction as the Inn, and would flow 
into the Danube if it did not make a 
right angle at the Lake of Constance, 
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SO separating tlie Eoyal Scytliians from tlie Sauromatin.^ His notion 
is fairly expressed by Heeren nearly in these words : — “The bound- 
aries which Herodotus assigns to Scythia are as follows : on the 
south, the coast of the Black Sea, from the mouth of the Danube to 
the Pains Mtnotis ; on the east, the Don or Tanais to its rise out of 
the lake Ivan (?) ; on the north, a line drawn from this lake to that 
out of which the Tyras or Dniestr flows ; and on the west, a lino 
from thence to the Danube.*’ ® Thus Scythia comprised the modern 
governments of Kherson, Poltawa, Bkaterinoslav, Kharkov, Koursk, 
the Don Cossacks, Voronez, Riazan, Orlov, Tula, Mogilev, Tcherni- 
zov, Minsk, Volhynia (part), Kiev, and Podolsk, together with the 
provinces of Bessarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia; and consisted of 
the t'wo great basins of the Don and Dniepr, the minor basins of 
the Dniestr and the Bong, and the northern half of the basin of the 
Lower Danube from Orsova to the sea. 

6. Of this region Herodotus personally knew hut little. He had 
made the coast voyage from the Straits of Constantinople to the town 
of Olbia, situated on the right bank of the Hypanis (Bong), near 
the point at which that river falls into the sea. He had likewise 
penetrated into the interior as far as Exampseus, four days’ journey 
up the course of the same stream ; but it does not appear that he 
had ever crossed the Borysthenes (JDniep*)^ nor that he had any per- 
sonal acquaintance with the country east of that river. He regarded 
the Tauric Chersonese, not as a peninsula, but as a great promontory 
like Attica or lapygia, and was unaware of the existence of the 
SihacM More^ or Putrid Sea. He imagined the Pains Mmotis to be a 
sea not very much smaller than the Euxine, and thought the Tanais 
(Bon) ran into it with a south cdurse. He. had also notions with 
respect to the rivers east of the Borysthenes which it is very diffi- 
cult to reconcile with existing geographical facts. Still his descrip- 
tion of the general features of the region is remarkably accurate, 
and. might almost pass for an account of the same country at the 
present day. A recent traveller,^ whose jonrnejs took him pretty 
nearly over the entire extent of Herodotus’s Scythia, notices the 
following particulars as among those which most strike a person on 
traversing the region : — 


® Herod, iv. chs. 20, 21. 

® “ Asiatic Nations,” vol. ii. p. 257 , 
note % E. T. 

^ The Rev. W. Palmer, whose obser. 


vations, made upon the spot, have been 
Idndly communicated to me by hfe 
brother, the Bev. E. Palmer, Fellow 
of Balliol. 
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HXS GENERAL CORRECTNESS. 
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First, tlie sizo of tlie rivers and tlieir abundance in good fisli. 
(Gf, Herod, iv. 58.) Secondly, the general flatness of ibe country. 
Thirdly, the total absence of wood over the sonthern part of Hero- 
dotus’s square ; while, as one gets beyond it, or near its borders, 
there is wood. Fourthly, that the bare country, or steppes, up the 
IIo?fy 7 (Hypanis)and the Hmejor (Borysthenes) is still a corn-growing 
country," and the parts to the east of these still abound rather in 
cattle, so corresponding with the situation of the agricultural and 
nomade Scythians of Herodotus’s time. Fifthly, that the abundance 
of light carts moving in all directions, with or without tracks, 
reminds one of Herodotus’s observation that the nature of the 
cumntry made the tribes inhabiting it what they were.” 

7. Wc seem to see in Herodotus a remarlcable knowledge of 
leading geographicaV facts, combined, either really or apparently, 
with mistakes as to minutiae. Mebuhr 2 observed long ago upon the 
superiority of our author to later geographers in his implied denial 
of that lihiptean mountain- chain supposed generally to bound 
Scythia upon the north; and further noticed his acquaintance (indi- 
cated by what he says of the sources of the Hypanis) with the great 
marshy district of Yolhynia. The wn-iter to \vhom reference was 
made above, adds other similar points : — 

‘‘ What Herodotus says of the Don rising in a vast lake seems 
to show that there were rumours in the south of the existence and 
size of the great lakes of Horth Eussia, out of the largest of which 
(the Onega) tlie Yolga, not the Don, does in fact rise. So Herodotus 
knew that the Caspian was an inland sea, which later waiters did 
not; he knew, which they did not either, that the bare plains of the 
nomade Scythians did not exteiidrto the ocean, but that northwards 
beyond them the country became woody ; that in one part of this 
further country the people ‘became wmlves ’ for some days annually, 
that is, wore wolf -.skins in -winter (as they do still), there being no 
-wood to shelter wolves, and consequently few -wolves to furnish 
skins in the south ; that in another part there were people who lived 
by hunting in a woody country ; that going to the north-east, above 
the royal Scythians and across the Don, one arrived after a time at 
the roots oi' high and rugged mountains, namely, of tlie Ural range 
(wdiich was also unknown to later wHters) ; he knew^ also that from 
the TJral Mountains it was that the gold came which so abounded in 


“ Hce bis Researches into the History of the Scythians, Geta^, 42,E.T,. 
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Scythia, while iron, and silver were wanting. With regard to thc^ 
parts more to the north, he rightly understood the %nre of the air 
l)eiiig fall of fc3athcrs to mean that there was more and more snow 
jis one went northwards, and that it lay longer, till one could go no 
riirther for the want of people and means of subsistence. He speaks 
Cff people who slept {Le, lived in-doors in comparative darkness) 
lialf the year (wliicli is not the same as if lie had said that the 
lasted half the year, as it does nearer the pole). He had heard not 
onljr of the great lakes in the north, bnt of the ocean being beyond 
all. His remarks on the climate, especially concerning the abund- 
ance of rain and thunder in summer, and the extreme rareness of 
both in winter, contrary to what one is used to in the Levant, and 
again concerning the extreme rareness of earthquakes, are such as 
stili strike people who go to the north,” 

8. Tins general accuracy inclines one to suspect that possibly 
wiiere Herodotus appears to be in error, he may have given a true 
account of the state of things in bis own day, wdiich account is now^ 
iBapplicable in consequence of changes that have occurred since his 
time. Professor Pallas ^ was among the first to conjecture that vast 
alterations in the levels of the countries about the Black Sea and 
Palus Mjnotis have taken place in comparatively recent times. Sir 
B.‘ MurcMson, in his ' Geology of Russia,’ expresses himself as of 
the same opinion.^ It is possible that the Putrid Sea has been 
formed by a late depression of the land, and that the Kosa Amhat- 
sJeaia marks the line of the ancient coast. The Taurida would then 
have deserved to be ‘called a promontory (aicrrj), and not a peninsula 
{xcpp/jpijcroo'). The courses of the rivers from the Borystlienes 
{Dniepr) to the Don may have been completely altered, many (as 
t'uG Panticapes, Ilypacyris, and Gerrhns) having been dried up, and 
others (as the Donetz nnd the Dniepr itself) having formed them- 
selves new^ beds. The Palus Maeotis may have had its limits greatly 
contracted, partly by tlio deposits of the rivers, partly by an elevation 
of the countries along the line of the Manitch; and may have been in 
former times not so very unworthy of being compared for size with 
the Ihixine,’'^ On the other hand, itmnst not be forgotten that the 
|>ersoiial observation of Herodotus did not extend beyond the Borys- 
thenes ; and thol it is exactly in the parts of Scythia which he had not 


‘^Travels,” vol. i. pp. 78-87, and 
y02-307. 4 See pp, 573-575. 

^ Herodotus extends the Palus to a 
distance of three days’ journey east of 


the Tanaie (ch. 116), which would make 
it cover a good deal of the country 
supposed by Pallas to have been 
formerly submerged. 


2o8 identifications of ElVERS AND PLACES. App. Book IV. 

visited that his descriptions cease to be applicable to the existing con- 
dition of things. This circumstance favours the notion that the diver- 
L^-cnce of his descriptions from fact arose from insufficient information. 

9. With respect to the identification of the several rivers and 
places mentioned by Herodotns, it may be considered as absolutely 
certain that the Ister is the Danube, the Porata the Prnth, the Tyras 
the Dnlesk (=Danas-Tyr), the Hypanis the Boug, tlie Borysthenes 
the Dnie^fr (=Dana-Bor), and the Tanais the Don. The other rivers 
of Scythia — the Gerrhns, the Pantica^pes, the Hypacyris, the Lyens, 
the Bfyrgis or Syrgis, and the Oarns — cannot so readily be deter- 
mined. W e may bo certain, however, that the Gerrhns was not the 
Moloshiia VolU, as Rennell supposes (Geography, p. 71), since it fell 
into the Eiixine near Carciriitis ; and that the Panticapes was neither 
the Desna, nor the Psol,^ since it joined the Borysthenes at its em- 
bouchure. The little stream which enters the sea by Kalantchali 
would seem to represent either the Gerrhns or the Hypacyris. The 
Donetz may be the Syrgis. The Oarus is perhaps the Volga. There 
is, however, the utmost uncertainty with respect to all identifications 
east of the Isthmus of Perehop. 

Of places, Herodotus notices but few in Scythia. Olbia, at the 
mouth of the Hypanis, is the only town mentioned by him. Its site 
is marked by ruins and mounds, and determined beyond a question 
by coins and inscriptions. It lies on the right bank of the river, 
near its embouchure in the liman of the Dniepr, and is now called 
Stomogil, or “ the Hundred Mounds.” Opposite is the promontory 
called by Herodotus Cape Hippolaiis, where in his time was a temple 
of Ceres. Further east is the Course of Achilles, the Kosa Tendra and 
Kosii Djarilgafch of our maps. The site of Carcinitis is occupied pro- 
bably by the modern town of Kalantchah. The Crimea is Herodotus’s 
Taurica ; the peninsula of Kertch his “rugged Chersonese.” Further 
inland we may identify Podolia as the country of the Alazonians ; 
Transylvania as that of the Agathyrsi, whose river Maris must be the 
Marosch; Yoihynia and Lithuania as the habitation of the JNeuri; 
part of Tambov as that of the Budini and Geloni; and the steppe 
between the Don and the Volga as that of the Sauromat^. The situa- 
tions of the Thyssagetse, lyrcae, Argippoei, and issedones, it is impos- 
sible to fix with any exactitude. The ‘Map of the Scythia of Herodotus’ 
prefixed to this volume gives the probable position of these nations. 


^ ITceren’s A. Nat. ii, p. 2G3. 


^ Vide supra, note^ on Book iv. ck. 53. 
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NOTE A. 

THE WOEDS THTSSAGETJB AND MASSAGETA ^ 

The etymology of tlie names of these tribes is of some interest in its 
bearing on their ethnic classification. It has been generally ' supposed 
that tile Geta3, whether compared with the Jits of India or the Goths of 
Eiirope, must be of the Arian stock. Mid Massa for “great” belongs to 
the same family of languages ; bnt it may be doubted if any of the Arian 
dialects furnish a correspondent for Thyssa, with the signification of 
“small” or “lesser.” That term seems to be Scythic. At any rate, 
in primitive Bab^ylonian t-ur or tus (compare interchange of ^vp and hv<s) 
has two significations, one “a chief,” and the other “small” or “lesser,’’ 
and in each of these senses the term has been preserved to modern times. 
Thus, the Cuneiform Tur, used as the determinative of rank, is to be 
recognized in the Biblical Tartan^ Tirsatlia (for Tmia 7 i, Tursatha), in the 
Chaldee T'lmjls^ “ a general,” and in the modern Lur Tushmal ^ ^ 

(Persian Kethlioda) “ chief of the house,” the ordinary title of the “ white 
beards ” of the mountain tribes ; while Tur iov “ lesser,” which in Cunei- 
form is used as the standard monogram for “a son,” and which is 
translated in Assyrian by Zikhir (Heb. Arab.^,,^^) is still found in 

the title of Turkhaii gi\"en to the “ Heir Apparent ” or “ Grown Prince ” 
by the Uzbegs of Khiva. 

Afuasrt also for “ greater,” although closely resembling the Zend maz 
(for Sanscrit malia), which was actually in use in Persia within modern 
times (as in Mas-inagJidn, “ Chief of the Magi,” the title of the 

kings of Mazenderan at the time of the Arab conquest), may perhaps 
witli. equal reason be compared with the Babylonian Scythic term mm 
or mis, which signified “much” or “many” (Assyrian madid), and the 
inoiiograni for wliich wiis thus ordinarily used as the sign of the plural 
mnnber (compare the Scythic name TiapOapbacTTraTTi^, “ chief of the 
Parfcliians ”), To illustrate the connection of madwt, much,” with mis, 
greater,” we may compare “ multus ” and “ magis.” — [IL 0. B.] 
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1. The Persians left behind by King Darins in Europe/ who 
had Megabazus for their general/ reduced^ before any other 
Hellespontine state, the people of Perinthus/ who had no 
mind to become subjects of the king. Now the Perintliians 
had ere this been roughly handled by another nation, the 
P 83 onians.^ For the Pseonians from about the Strymon were 
once bidden by an oracle to make war upon the Perinthians, 
and if these latter, when the camps faced one another, chal- 
lenged them byname to fight, then to venture on a battle, 
but if otherwise, not to make the hazard. The Pseonians 
followed the advice. Now the men of Perinthus drew out to 
meet them in the skirts of their city ; and a threefold single 
combat was fought on challenge given. Man to man, and 
horse to horse, and dog to dog, was the strife waged; and the 
Perintliians, winners of two combats out of the three, in their 
joy had raised the paean ; when the Paeonians, struck by the 
thought that this was what the oracle had meant, passed the 
word one to another, saying, Now of a surety has the oracle 


^ Vide srtpra, iv. 14^. 

^ PerinfcJma, called afterwards He- 
raclea (l^tolem. iii. 11), is the modem 
Breldi, a ]>lace of some consequence on 
the sea of Marmora (iat. 41®, long. 28® 
hearly). Scyiax mentions it (p. 68). 


It was a Samian colony (Pint. Q. G-. 
66 ; Seym. Ch. 1. 712.) 

Concerning the Pa3onianB, vide 
infra, ch. 13, note and ch. 16, note 
It is surprising to find that they ever 
penetrated so far east as Perinthus. 
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been fulfilled for iis ; now our work begins/' Then the 
Pseonians set upon the Perinthians in the midst of their pa^an, 
and defeated them utterly, leaying but few of them alive. 

2, Such was the affair of the Pseonians, which happened a 
long time previously. At this time the PerintMans, after a 
brave struggle for freedom, were overcome by numbers, and 
yielded to Megabazus and his Persians. After Perinthus had 
been brought under Megabazus led his host through Thrace, 
subduing to the dominion of the king all the towns and all the 
nations of those parts.^ For the king’s command to him was, 
that he should conquer Thrace. 

8. The Thracians are the most powerful people in the world, 
except, of course, the Indians;® and if they had one head, or 
were agreed among themselves, it is my belief that their 
match could not be found anywhere, and that they would very 
far surpass all other nations.^ But such union is impossible 
for them, and there are no means of ever bringing it about. 
Herein therefore consists their weakness. The Thracians 
bear many names in the different regions of their country,'^ 


^ TMs mnsfc be understood with the 
limitation supplied at tiie end of ch. 10. 
The concpicsts ol; Megabazus wore con- 
fined to tbo tracts along the coast. 

* Alluding to what he had said be- 
fore (Bk. iii. ch. 91.). 

^ Thucydides makes, almost the same 
ronijvrkof the Scythians (ii. 97). There 
is a curious parallelism between his 
expressions and those of Herodotus. 

^ Strabo said that tlie Thracians con- 
sisted of 22 different tribes (vii. Fr. 46), 
and no doubt enumerated them, but 
this part of his work is lost. Hei'odotas 
himself names IS tribes’; the Bessi (vii. 
Ill), Eisaltm (viil. 116), Bistones (vii. 
110), Brygi (vi. 45), Oiconcs (vii. 110), 
Grobyzi (iv. 49), Dersooi (vii. 110), 
Dolonci (vi. 31), Edoni (vii. 110), Getso 
(iv. 93), Nipsini (ibid.), Odomanti (vii. 
13 2), OdrysiB (iv. 93), Psoti (ib.), Sapasi 
(vii. 310), Satrm (ibid.), Scyrraiadss (iv, 
93), and IVausi (v. 3). The fragments 
of Hccatreus supply 12 or 13, of which 
only two — the Satrao and the Crobyzi 


— are mentioned by Herodotus. The 
remainder are the Baiitii,Darsii,Daty- 
lepti, Desili, Disorg©, Entribne, Satro- 
eentsB, Sindonaei, Trisplce, and Trizi. 
Of these the Darsii may be Herodotus’s 
Dersmi, but the remainder are clearly 
new names. Thucydides adds the Hi’i 
(= Dai or Daci), the Treres, and the 
Tilataei (ii. 96); Strabo, the Ereiun, 
Corpili, Mmdi, Miesi or Mysi, Sinti, and 
Triballi. Pliny augments the list by 
above 20’more names : the Aorsi, Bona?, 
Bottimi, Brysae, Csenioi, Oarbilesi, Gar- 
biletm, Clarice, Cceletse, Densilotju, 
Digeri, Biobessi, Drugeri, Elethi, Gau- 
dae, Hypsaltm, Mbriseni, Priantm, Pyro- 
geri, Selletae, Sithonii, and Thyni (H. 
N. iv. 11). He also notices that the 
tribes were occasionally subdivided, as 
that of the Bessi, which included under 
it a number of names. His list un- 
doubtedly contains repetitions, as Car- 
bilesi, Oarbiletse — Digeri, Drugeri — 
and the Thracian character of some of 
his tribes (e. g. the Bottissi) may be 
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but all of them have like usages in everv 

in their immortahty, I have spoken^ol? The Trau^i 

m all else resemole the other Thracians, but have customs at 
biiths and deaths ^^hich I will now describe. When a child is 
bom all its kincli-ed sit round about it in a circle and weep for 
the woes It will have to undergo now that it is come into the 
woild, making mention of every ill that falls to the Jot of 

is rejoicings, and say that now he 

happiiiet°“ suileiings, and enjoys the completest 

5. The Thracians who live above the Creston®ans observe 

^I'ves , and no sooner does a man die than a sharp contest 
ensues among t he wives upon the question, which of them aU , 

questionod; but after making allow- 
ances on these grounds, wo ehali linci 
tiiat tile number of Thracian tribes 
known to ns exceeds fifty ! Of these the 
most imjiortant in the earlier times 
jvuu'e the Gehe, the Treros, the Odrvsm, 
the Iriballi, and tluj Odomanti, while 
the Daci and the Ma)si obtuined ulti- 
mately the preponderance. 

With regard to the militaiy strength 
of the J. Iirticiaiis, it may he observed, 
that iSitalces, king of the Odrysais who 
liad a Tory wadoly extended inliuence 
ovm* i lie ^uirious tribes, invaded Mace- 
donia m the year i?.c. 429, at the head 
01 lo0,000 men, of whom 50,000 were 
cavalry (Thucyd. h. 98). But his army 
was m part composed of Pmonians. 
blrabo estimates the military strength 
ol ihe nation in Itis owm times'^afc 
-ia,OOD men— 15,000 horse, and 
200,000 foot (vii. Fr. 48). The wanib 
ot union, of which Hierodotus speaks, 
continued; and was a source of en- 
during weakness, 

« Concerning the Gotse, vide supra, 

Bk. IV. ch. 93. ' 


dlie Transi occur in , Livy as 
Ihracian people (‘‘gens efc ipsa Thra- 
cum,” 39, 41.) Mcholas of Damascus 
repeats concerning them the story of 
Herodotus (BV. 119) . Stephen of By- 
mntiuin, confounds them with the Af^’a- 
thyrsi (Steph. ad voc.). They seem, not 
to be mentioned by any othm* ancient 
writer. Biihr connects their . name with 
the river Travus (T/ianoy) mentioned in 
the seventh Book (eh. 109), which ap- 
pears to be the niodern KaraUli, This 
miuld place them in tlie i*a,ngo of 
Dagh, between the 25th and 
2bth ^degrees of longitude, 

I Oreston, vide supra, 

f Supra, iv. 94. 

^ ■ Three or four commonly, accord- 
ing to Hcraclidos Ponticus, but some- 
times as many as 30! Their treatment, 
as IS usually the case where polygamy 
prevails, was liarshand degrading (Fr. 
xxidii.). Arrian ascribed the introduc- 
tion of polygamy among the Thracians 
to a king, Dolonchus (Fr, 37). 
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the liiisbaiid loyecl most tenderly ; the friends of each eagerly 
plead on her behalt and she to whom the honour is adjiidgedj 
after receiving the praises both of men and women, is slain 
over the grave by the hand of her next of kin, and then buried 
with her husband.^ The others are sorely grieved, for nothing 
is considered such a disgrace. * 

6 . The Thracians who do not belong to these tribes have the 
customs which follow. They sell their children to traders/ 
On their maidens they keep no watch, but leave them alto- 
gether free, while on the conduct of their wives they keep a 
most, strict watch. Brides are purchased of their parents for 
large sums of money/ Tatooing among them marks noble 
birth/ and the want of it low birth. To be idle is accounted 
the most honourable thing, and to be a tiller of the ground 
the most dishonourable. To live by war and plunder is of all 
things the most glorious. These are the most remarkable of 
their customs. ■ 

7. The gods which they worship are but three, Mars, 
Bacchus, and Dian.® Their kings, however, unlike the rest 


** Stephen of Byzantium gives this as 
a special custom of the Qetm (in voc. 
rcTia). It is scarcely necessary to com- 
pai’e with it the siiUeeism of the Hin- 
doos. Belief in a happy future state is 
clearly the per rad principle of almost 
all these Thracian customs. Buitee hsbs 
been practised by various nations. It 
existed among the Teutons (Val. Max. 
vi. I), the Wends (S. Bonifao. Ep. ad 
Elliclhald.), and tlio Heruli (Procop. 
B. Goth. ii. 14*), as well as the Indians. 

I It was also an ancient Slavonian and 
Scandinavian custom.— G. W.] 

^ [ As the Circassians now" do for the 
‘‘foreign” mjirket. — G. W.] Hence 
Geta and Davus (AaFos) came to be the 
commonest names for slaves at Athens 
(see the comedies of Terence, which 
were adaptations of Menander, and 
comp. Scbul. ad Arist. Acham. 231). 

^ ileraolidcs Ponticus related the 
same (Fr. xxviii.), and noted that when 
a wife thought herself ill-treated, the 
parents might take her back, on re- I 


turning the sum paid for her. This 
practice is common in the East. 

Compare Clearch. Sol. Pr. 8. 

® War, drinking, and the ehace — the 
principal delights of a nation in the 
condition of the Thracians — had, it 
would seem, their respective deities, 
which the Greeks identified wnth their 
Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis. The 
names of the THracian Mars and Bac- 
chus are nnoertain, but their Diana is 
known to have been called Beudis 
(Hesych. ad voc. ; SchoL ad Plat. jj. 
143, ed. Euhnk.). Her worship spread 
to Attica in the time of . Socrates 
(Plat. Hep. i. § 1), where the festival 
of the Bendideia was celebrated with 
much pomp in the neighbourhood of 
the Piraeus. Its chief characteristic 
was the Xafjt.Tradr}<popia, or torch-race. 
There was a temple to Bendisin Muny- 
chia, which adjoined on the Pirseus 
(Xen. Hell. ii. 4, § 11). 

Other deities are known to have been 
worshipped at least by some of the 
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of tlie citizsn,, worsUp Mercury* more than any other ml 

Mmye ewearmg by his name, and declaring tii aLZ: 
themselves sprung from Mm. ^ ^ ® 

8. Their wealthy ones are bm-ied in the following fashinr, 
The body is laid out for three davs • nn/i a ■ 
they kill victims of all kinds, and feast upL S Se 
hewailmg the departed. Then they either bum tM b^X? 
else bm-y it in the ground Lastlv ihZ kT ^ 
the gi-ave, and hold gam^s M aU so^ X ^ 

combat is awarded the_ highest prise. Such is'the mode M 
burial among the Thracians.® 


Timiomn tribes, e. g. Cotys (iEsclivl. 

the ^ (anpva, iv. 96),' 

the Cabin [supra, ii. 51), &c. Her^ 

supposed to mean that 

t Morcuiy was, acoordinff to Tacitna 
worshipped by the 
to Xsor /fT*!?- ‘‘“d accoJdinl 

teomt iiiyUiic inventor of the useful 
arts IS probably intended. 

Jacob Grimm has shown that cre- 

ludo.Jinropean nations most nsnallv 
disposod ot their dead (Ueber das Ven 
f^oi- Leiohen, Berlin, 1850). 

Celtic luces tfenorally {Cir!,s. B. G. vi 

Iv’ -V'rT- *"• 2), the Germans 
laoit. Germ. 27), tho .Hernli (Procop, 

n-itiono ^th”'r^H^’ Suuo'Jinavian 
■n d f hn *'‘’“,.^‘‘^^'”““'”>3, tho Slaves, 
.iiirt tiiB Indians, as well a,s by tho 

Cl eeta aud the Bomaiis. (Soe, braidos 
Grimm s Basay, an interesting paper 

_ ^ 1 lie ethnic character of tho Thra 
omns IS a subject of much interest, ft 
1 .. not miprubable that tribes of various 

uosml Ar ! ‘Jo.as commonly sup. 
i * C^^ure s ijit. of Greece,!, p. 1531 
connected with Tpa;^ip and 4’ 
would signify nothing more &an " a 
mountaineer, ” uud wodd Zs not be 


expressive of race. Ifothing conclusive 
IS to bo gathered from tho customs 
hero assigaod to the Thracians ; and to 
decide the ethnic family to which they 
beJong, wo must avail ourselves of the 
light thrown upon the subject by subse- 
quent history as well as by comparative 
philology. Now it is almost certain 
Hiat the Gohm— one of the principal 
-Uiracjan tribes, according to Hero 
dotus-are tho Gothi or Gothones of 
Uie Bomans, who are the old German 
huthm or Guihans, and our Gotlis (seo 
Grimms Gesohiohto der Deutsohen 
bpraohe, vol. i. pp. 178-184). The ono 
name superseded the other in the same 
country, and there are not waiitin" ■ 
ancient writers who expres,slv identify 
«ie tvro forms (Philostorg-ins, Hist. 
Bcel. 11 o; Enuodius, p. 521, &c.). 
Gnmm^ has Bhown_ that tho change 
iTom Term to Goih is accordixif^ to tho 

analogy of tho Teutonic and Grmco- 

honmn forma of speech; iimtanoimy 
sueh words as dens, -<i.s =“ tunthus,” 
jrnr46T=:< brothur,’' &c. (p. 171)). 
is loft to us of the Thracian lani^mafi-c • 
but one or two striking analogies tiJ 
tJie leiitonio may be pointed oat. The 
/0pm, for instance, which is so common 
an ending of tho names of Thra,ciaii 

Pmt*^ I®’ ybfembria, Selymbria, 
loltyombria, &c.), is said by Strabi 
(vn. p. 462) and Stephen (ad voc Me- 
^VMfipla to signify a “city” (irdAis). 
Compare the Anglo-Saxon horough, and 
ospeoially its nso as a termination to 
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THE SIGYNNA 
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9. As regards the region lying north of this country no one 
can say with any certainty what men inhabit it. ' It' appears 
that yon no sooner cross the Ister than yon enter on an 
interminable wilderness.® The only people of whom I can 
hear as dwelling beyond the Ister are the race named 
Sigynme/ who wear, they say, a dress like the Medes, and 
have horses which are covered entirely with a coat of shaggy 
hair, five fingers in length. They are a small breed, flat- 
nosed, and not strong enough to bear men on their backs ; 
blit when yoked to chariots, they are among the swiftest 
known, w.hioh is the reason why the people of that country 
use chariots. Their borders reach down almost to the Eneti 
upon the Adriatic Sea, and they call themselves colonists of 
the Medes,® but how they can be colonists of the Medes Lfor 
my part cannot .imagine. Still nothing is impossible in the 


tlie names of tow'nSj in sncIi names as 
Edinbnrglij Peterborongh, Glaston- 
bnrjj &c. Again, the name of tbe 
Brygi or Briges, a Thracian tribe 
(Herod, vi. 45), is said by Hesyohins 
to signify “‘freemen.” Compare tbe 
Gothic freis, German and oxir free. 
.It is not px’eteiided that these analogies 
are of mneh weight ; but they point in 
the same direction as the history, tend- 
ing to connect the Thracians with the 
Teutonic family. 

There is some little con&niation of 
this view to be gathered from the 
’ITracian customs. A good many 
|)oints of resemblance may be traced 
between t he German customs described 
by Tacitus, and those assigned by He- 
rodotus to the Thracians. Common to 
the two people are — 1. the special 
worship of Mercuiy and Mars (Tacit, 
Ghmm. 9) ; 2, the contempt of agricul- 
ture, and delight in war (ibid. 14) ; 

3. the purity of married life (ibid. 19) ; 

4. the purchase of wives (ib. 18) j 5. the 
practice of burning the bodies of the 
dead (ib. 27) ; and 6, the practice of 
covering graves with mounds (ibid.). 
.Further, those peculiarities which He- 
rodotus relates of the Get® (iv. 94-96) 
and the Trausi, bearing uj>on the gi'eat 


mysteries of life and death, are in. 
harmony with the general character- 
istics of the “sad” Teutonic race, 
which has always leant towards the 
spiritual, and despised this life in 
comparison with the next. 

^ Hungary and Austria seem to be 
the countries intended in this descrip- 
tion. Dense forests and vast morasses 
would in the early times have rendered 
them scarcely habitable. 

^ The Sigynnm of Europe are iin- 
known to later historians and geogra- 
phers. Apollonius Ithodius introduces 
them into his poem as dwellers upon 
the Btimne (iv. 320), and his scholiast 
calls them iGuos 'ZKvQiK6v. Curiously 
enough, Strabo, whose Sigynni (or 
Siginni) are in Asia near the Caspian, 
tells the same story, as Herodotus, of 
their ponies (xi. p. 767). 

^ It has been suggested that dogs 
used in the manner practised by the 
Esquimaux were the origin of this de- 
scription; but I should rather under- 
stand ponies, like the Shetland. 

® Perhaps the Sigynnae retained a 
better recollection than other European 
tribes of their migrations westward, 
and Arian origin. 
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long lapse of agesJ Sigynnse is tlie name -wliicli tlie Ligu- 
rians ® wlio dwell above Massilia^ give to traders^ while among 
the Cyprians the word means spears.^ 

10. According to the account which the Thracians give^ the 
country beyond the Ister is possessed by bees, on account of 
which it is impossible to penetrate farther.^ But in this they 
seem to me to say what has no likelihood ; for it is certain 
that those creatures are very impa^tient of colrL I rather 
believe that it is on account of the cold that the regions which 
lie under the Bear are without inhabitants. Such then are 
the accounts given of this country, the sea-coast -whereof 
Megabazus was now employed in subjecting to the Persians. 

11. King Darius had no sooner crossed the Hellespont and 
reached Sardis, than he bethought himself of the good deed of 
Histiseus the Milesian,® and the good counsel of the Mytilenean 
Coes.^ He therefore sent for both of them to Sardis, and bade 
them each crave a boon at his hands. Now PIistia3us, as he 
was already king of Miletus, did not make request for any 
government besides, but asked Darius to give him Myrcinus ^ 


^ Herodotus has vaxige notions of the 
great antiquity of the world and of 
mankind. Thoug-h in general he only 
professed to carry history back for 
some eight or ten centuries, yet ho felt 
no objection to receiving the Egyptian 
exaggeration, whereby Mencs was 
referred to b.c. 12,000. In one place 
(ii.ll) ho speerdates on the world being 
20,000 years old. 

” Niebuhr has collected together 
{Hist, of Rome, vol. i. pp. 163-166; 
compare Prichard, Pbys. Hist, of Man- 
kind, iii. ch. 3, § 2, and the excellent 
article in Smith’s Geogr.Dict.) all that 
Is knowii of the Ligurians. They once 
extended aloTig the coast from Spain to 
Xtitruria, and possessed a largo portion 
of Piedmont. Thejy were certainly not 
Celts ; and it is probable that they may 
have been an Illyrian race. The name 
may perhaps bo connected with that of 
the Liburnians on the Adriatic, of 
which it seems to be a mere variant. 
Note tljat Liburnum, near the mouth 


of the Arno, has become Liuorno, and 
with us Leghorn. 

Massilia, the modern Marseilles, 
appears to have been founded by the 
Phooffians about the year b.c. 600. 
(See Clinton’s Fast. Hell. vol. i. p. 220.) 

1 Apollonius Rhodius uses the word 
sriyvpos for a spear or dart (ii. 99), and 
criyvur} occurs in this sense in the An» 
thology (Anth. Pal. vi. 176). )Suidas 
says that the Macedonians called 
spears by this name (sub. voc, (fiyvvT]). 
The Scholiast on ApolL Ehod., like 
Herodotus, regards the term in this 
sense as Qyprian. May we connect it 
with the Hebrew “!Up ? 

^ The mosquitoes, which infest the 
valley of the Danube, seem to be here 
indicated. 

^ Supra, iv. 137. 

^ Supra, iv. 97. 

® The site of Myrcinus cannot be 
fixed with certainty. It was near the 
Strymon (infra, ch. 23) on the left bank 
(Appian, Bell. Oiv. iv. p. 1041), and not 
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of tlie Edonians/^ wliere lie wislied to bEild liim a city. Such 
was the choice that Histiieiis made. Goes, on the other hand, 
as he ms a mere burgher, and not a king, requested the 
soYereigiity of Mytilene. Both alike obtained their requests, 
and straightway betook themselves to the places which they 
..had,, chosen. . 

12. It chanced in the meantime that King Darius saw a 
sight which determined him to bid Megabazus remove the 
Piuonians from their seats in Europe and transport them to 
Asia. There were two Pfeonians, Pigres and Mantyes, whose 
ambition it w^as to obtain the sovereignty over their country- 
men. As soon therefore as ever Darius crossed into Asia, 
these men came to Sardis, and brought wdth them their sister, 
who was a tall and beautiful woman. Having so done, they 
waited till a day came when the king sat in state in the 
suburb of the Lydians ; and then dressing their sister in the 
richest gear they could, sent her to draw water for them. 
She bore a pitcher upon her head, and with one arm led a , 
horse, while all the way as she went she span Now as 

she passed by where the Idng was, Darius took notice of her ; 
for it was neither like the Persians nor the Lydians, nor any 
of the dwellers in Asia, to do as she did. Darius accordingly 
noted her, and ordered some of his guard to follow her steps, 
and watch to see what she woixld do with the horse. So the 


very near tlie sea. Stephen (ad voo. 
"’Afi^LTroXis) believed it to liave occu- 
pied the site of AinphiiJolis ; but it is 
clear that this was not the case ; for 
Aristagoras attacked Ampliipolis foom 
Myrciixus (compare Herod, v. 126, with 
Thuoyd, iv. 102), and Myrcinus con- 
tinued to be a town of some conse- 
quence after Am}.)hipolis had obtained 
its greatest extent ' (Thucyd. iv. 107). 
Colonel Leake places Myrcinus to the 
north of Pangoeum, and very near Atu- 
phipolis (Travels in Northern Greece, 
iii p. 18). 

The Erlonians appear in history as 
a very ancient Thracian people (infra, 
vii. 110 j So|3h, Ant. 956 ; Strab, x. p. 


686 ; Apollod, iii. 5, § 1). They seem 
to have dwelt originally in Alygdonia, 
where they were dislodged by the 
Macedonians (Thucyd. ii. 99). They 
possessed at this time a small tract east 
of the Strymon, where they had the 
two cities Myrcinus and Ennea-Hodoi 
(Nine- Ways). Afterwards Drabiscus 
{Bkrama) is called theirs (Thucyd. i. 
100) j but it is doubtful if they extended 
so far at this period. 

Nicolas of B.imascus told the same 
story of a certain Thracian^ who thus 
exhibited his wife to Alyattes, king of 
Lydia (Fragm. Hist. Graac. iii. p. 413) . 
The repetition of such tales is a common 
feature of ancient legendary history. 
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spearmen went ; and the woman, when she came to the river, 
first watered the horse, and then filling the pitcher, came hack 
the same way she had gone, with the pitcher of water upon 
her head, and the horse dragging upon her arm, while she 
still kept twirling the spindle. 

13. King Darius was fuU of wonder both at what they who 
had watched the woman told him, and at what he had himself 
seen. So he commanded that she should be brought before 
him. And the woman came; and with her appeared her 
brothers, who had been watching everything a little way off. 
Then Darius asked them of what nation the woman was • and 


can we say, with Mr. Grote (voL iy, p, 
IJ), that they were not Macedonians ? 
rhey may have been a remnant of the 
ancient Pelasgic race to which the early 
Macedonians like wise belonged (cf. 
biihr, L s. c. and Appendix to Bk. vi. 
Ihssay i,) j or they may have been a 
remnant of the primitive Turanian 
population, which first s^iread over 
Burope. There are some circumstances 
which favour this latter view (see 
below, ch. 16, note , 

* Supra, ir. 143 ; and r. 1. 
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into his presence, men, women, and children. And straight- 
way a horseman took the message, and rode at speed to the 
Hellespont ; and, crossing it, gave the paper to Megahaziis. 
Then Megahazus, as soon as he had read it, and procured 
guides from Thrace, made war upon Pseonia. 

15. Now when the Paonians heard that the Persians were 
marching against them, they gathered themselves together, 
and marched down to the sea-coast, since they thought the 
Persians would endeavour to enter their country on that side. 
Here then they stood in readiness to oppose the army of 
Megahazus. But the Persians, who knew that they had 
collected, and were gone to kee|) guard at the pass near the 
sea, got guides, and taking the inland route before the 
Paeonians were aware, poured down upon their cities, from 
which the men had all marched out ; and finding them empty, 
easily got possession of them. Then the men, when they 
heard that all their towns %vere taken, scattered this way and 
that to their homes, and gave themselves up to the Persians. 
And so these tribes of the P^eonians, to wut, the Siropfeonians,^ 
the Pseoplians,^ and all the others as far as Lake Prasias,^ 
were torn from their seats and led away into Asia. 

16. They on the other liand who dwelt about Mount 
Paiigasum ^ and in the coimtry of the Doberes,'^ the' Agria- 


^ The Siropceonians, or Posouians of 
Siris, must laave dwelt in the fertile 
plain, whicli is still known as “the 
^’eat plain of Seres (Clarke, iv. p. 404 ; 
Leake, Northern Gr. iii. j). 201), lying 
north of the Strymonic lake. They de- 
rived their name from their capital city 
Siris (Steph. Byz. ad voc.}, which is 
mentioned by Herodotus {viii. 115), and 
Liv}'' (xlv. 4) ; the Seres or B&rres of 
motlorn geogra,phers, now a town of 
20,000 inhabitants (Leake, iii. pp. 199- 
206). 

^ The Pmoplians are mentioned again 
(vii, 113) in connection with, the Do- 
b<3res,as dwelling to the north of Mount 
Pangmum. They probably occupied 
a portion of the same plain with the 
Siroi^monians (Leake, iii. 212). 


5 Colonel Leake’s arguments (N. Gr. 
iii. pp. 210-212) in proof that Lake 
Prasias is not Lake Bolbc (Besikia) but 
the Strymonic Lake {Takhino) seem 
to mo completely satisfactory. The 
Pmonia of Herodotus is entirely im r<^ 
'2,rpvix6vL vorafi!^ {v. s. ch. 13, and infra, 
note to ch. 17). 

regard Mount Pangmum as the 
range which runs parallel to the coast 
between the valley of the Anyhista 
(Angites), or eastern portion of the 
plain of Serres, and the high road from 
Oh'fano to Pravisia. It is called in 
some maps F'unar Bagh, 

® The Dobores dwelt on the northern 
skirts of Mount Pangseum (infra, vii, 
113) . They can scarcely be the inha- 
bitants of the Pseonian Doberus men- 
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mans,® and the Odomantians/ and they likewise who 
inhabited Lake Prasias, were not conquered hy Megabazus. 
He sought indeed to subdue the dwellers upon' the lake, but 
could not effect his purpose. Their manner of living is the 
following. Platforms supported upon tall pdes stand in the 
middle of the lake, which are approached from the land by a 
single naiTow bridge.® At the first, the piles which bear up 


tioned b}’- Thucydides (ii. 98), since that 
city la.y near the xixius, which is more 
than a degree to the westward. 

'' The Agriaiiians are regarded with 
probability- as the inhabitants of the 
upper valley of the Strymon (Gatterer, 
p. 1.14; Leake, iii. p. 2io). The notices 
in Thucydides (ii. 96) ; >Strabo (vii. p. 
460); and Stephen ad yog. ^ Ay piai), 
agree with such a position. They con. 
tinned independent to the time of Alex- 
ander, when their king, Langarus, made 
his submission (Arrian, Exp. Al. i. 5). 
Afterwards in Alexander’s army they 
formed about the most important por- 
tion of his light troops (ibid. iii. 12,18, 
20, 24, &c.). 

f We must not confound this people 
with the Odomanti of Thucydides, who 
dwelt in a plain beyond the Strymon, 
far to the north, and moreover were 
Thracians (ii. 101). They are un- 
doubtedly the Odomanti of Livy (xlv. 
4), who gTadiially encroached on the 
Siropteonians, and became masters of 
their chief city (“Siras terr© Odo- 
mautiem ”) . Colonel Loako places them 
on the nortiiern slopes of the mountain- 
chain wliich closes in the Strymonic 
plain (plain of Sems) upon the north 
and north-east, the Mount Orbelus of 
Herodotus. He observes with I’espect 
to this camjjaign of Megabaiius— 

'•It was very natural that Megabazus 
should have subdued the Siropseones, 
who possessed the most fertile and ex- 
posed port of the Strymonic plain, 
while the Odomanti, who were secure 
in a liighcr situation, and still more 
the Agrianos, who dwelt at the sources 
of the 8 try men, -were able to avoid or 
resist him, as well as tlie Dob^res, and 
the other .Pmones of Mount Pangmum 
and the ampJiibious inhabitants of the 


.■ Lake . Prasias ” (Travels in ISTortherii 
Greece, iii. p. 210). 

The substance of this remark is very 
true ; hut the Odomanti of Herodotus 
dwelt in Pangmuin, not in Orbelus, as 
appears from vii. 112. ' 

Hecent discoveries in the lakes of 
central Europe, particularly those of 
Switzerland, have confirmed in the 
most remai*kabie way this whole de- 
scription of Herodotus. It appears 
that at an ancient date, probably ante- 
rior to that of the immigration of the 
Celts, there lived on most of these lakes 
a race, or races, who formed for them- 
selves habitations almost exactly like 
those which Herodotus here describes. 
At a short distance from the shore, 
rows of wooden piles were driven into 
the muddy bottom, generally disposed 
I in lines parallel to the bank, but not at 
regular intervals, upon which there can 
be no doubt that platforms were placed 
and habitations raised. Within the area 
occupied by the piles, and over the 
space immediately adjoining, are found 
at the bottom, often occupying a depth 
of several feet, objects of human in- 
dustry, consisting of rude pottery and 
various implements in stone, bone, and 
Everything marks the higli 
antiquity of these remains. Tlic pot- 
tery is coarse in character and shaped 
„ by the hand; it has scarcely a trace of 
ornament. The implements in stone 
and bone indicate a nation in the most 
primitive condition. The complete, or 
almost complete, absence of iron, is 
most significant. Also, it must be ob- 
served, that there is in most places a 
deposit of mud, the growth of centu. 
ries, covering the remains, in the whole 
of w4iich there are no implements. 
Bones of animals, wdheh had apparently 
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the platforms were fixed in their places by the whole body of 
the citizens^ but since that time the custom which has pre- 
vailed about fixing them is this : — they are brought from a 
hill called Orbelus,® and every man drives in three for each 
wife that he marries. Now the men have all many wives 
apiece; and this is the way in which they live. Each has 
his own hiit^ wherein he dwells, upon one of the platforms, 
and ea,ch has also a trap-door giving access to the lahe 
beneath; and their wont is to tie their baby children by the 
foot with a string, to save them from rolling into tbe water. 
They feed their horses and their other beasts upon fish, which 
abound in the lake to such a degree that a man has only to 
open his trap-door and to let down a basket by a rope into 
the water, and then to wait a very short time, when he draws 


been, killed for food, appear tlirongliocit 
the whole stratum of mud in wbich the 
impleine.rits are found. In one case at 
least a remnant of the bridge has been 
discovered, by wbich the inhabitants 
communicated with the land. (See a 
letter from M. Fred. Troyon to M. Pic- 
tect, in the BihUotheqite Universelle de 
Geneve, Mai, 1857, and an elaborate 
article in the Miitlisihingen der Anti- 
quarhclmi Gesellsc'hajt in Zurich, for 
1854, by Dr. Ferdinand Keller. Com- 
pare also Die Ffah Ihau-Alierihilmer von 
MoonBeedoTf im li anion Bern, Ijy MM. 
Yalm and IJhlmanu, published in 
1857.) 

Antiquaries seem fully agreed that 
those are among the nn^st x:)rimitive 
remains in Europe, belonging either to 
the early Celiic, or j.)erhaj)S .more pro- 
bably, to a pre-Celtic period. It is a 
reasonable conjecture that they co.me 
down to ns from that Finnish (Tura- 
nian) race, which (as has been observed, 
voL i. p. 670, note seems to have 
peopled the wlmlo of Europe in pri- 
meval times. We may suspect that 
this peoxdo occupied the lakes for 
security at tlui time when the Colts 
began to press upon them; but that 
they failed to maintain them>solves, 
and gradually yielded and were ab- 
sorbed in the immigrants. In some 


places it is evident from the deposits 
that the platforms were iinally de- 
stroyed by fire (Lettro do M. Troyon, 
p. 7), abundance of charred wood 
iDeing found above all the rest of the 
remains. 

The ethnic character of the Pinonians 
has always appeared difficult to deter- 
mine. They lay interposed between 
the Illyrians and the Thracians, evi- 
dently a distinct race from both, and 
much weaker than either. The ac- 
count of their physical qualities (supra, 
ch. 12), if we could depend upon 
it, would mark them for Xndo-Euro- 
peans. But it may now be suspected 
that they were in reality a Turanian 
■race.". ' 

A similar mode of life to that hero 
described by Herodotus, and apparently 
practised by the early inhabitants of 
Switzerland, is found amongthe Papons 
of New Guinea (see the Hlstnire of 
Dumont d’Urville, tom. iv. p. 607). 

^ The position of Orb^lus is fixed 
by the passage of Arrian, where Alex- 
anderls said to have had .Philippi 
and Mount Orbffius on his left as he 
marched from Amphipoiis towards the 
Nestus (Exped. Alex, i, 1). Strabo 
seems to have extended the name to 
the more' central range of Scomius 
(vii. p. 478). 
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it up quite full of tlieni.^ The fish are of two kindSj which 
they call the paprax and the tilon.^ 

17 , The Paeonians ^ therefore — at least such of them as had 
been conquered — were led away into Asia. As for Megabazus, 
he had no sooner brought the Paeonians under, than he sent 
into Macedonia an embassy of Persians, choosing for the 
purpose the seven men of most note in all the army after 
himself. These persons were to go to Amyntas, and require 
him to give earth and water to King Darius. Now there is 
a very short cut from the lake Prasias across to Macedonia. 
Quite close to the lake is the mine which yielded afterwards 
a talent of silver a day to Alexander ; and from this mine you 

^ The follo-wing description of the 
hnso-fishiiig on the Wolga may serve to 
illustrate this passsage of our author : — 

The huso enters the rivers to spawn 
earlier than the sturgeon, generally 
about mid-winter, when they are still 
covered with ice. At this time the 
natives construct dikes across the river 
in certain parts, formed with piles, 
leaving no interval that the huso can 
pass through; in the centre of the dike 
is an angle opening to the current, 
which consequently is an entering angle 
to the fish asct?n(iing the stream ; at 
the summit of this angle is an opening, 
which leads into a kind of chamber 
formed, with cord or osier liiirdles, ac- 
cording to the season of the year. 

Above tlm opening is a kind of scaffold, 
and a little cabin, where the fishermen 
can retire and warm tliemselves or 
repose, when they are not wanted 
abroad. No sooner is the huso entered 
i.nto the chamber, which is known by 
the motion of the 'water, than the 
fishermen on the scaffold let fall a 
door, which prevents its return to sea- 
'ward ; they then, by means of ropes 
and pulleys, lift the moveable bottom 
of the clia.m,ber, and easily secure the 
fish.” (Kirby’s Bridgewater Treatise, 
voL i. p. 108.) 

“ Those names are untranslatable. 

No other ancient writer mentions the 
Poi^prax, and only Aristotle in a single 
passage the Tilon. (Hist, Animal, viii. 


20, § 12.) At the ’present day thensh 
principally caught in the lake are carp, 
tench, and eels. (Leake, iii. p. 198.) 

Bmonia in ancient times appears to 
have consisted of two distinct tracts. 
One, commencing at the sources of the 
Strymon, the country of the Agri- 
anians, extended down that river to the 
great lake near its mouth, being 
bounded to the east by the mountain 
ridge of Orbelus, and to the south by 
that of PangEeum. On the west it is 
not clear how far these Pseonians ex- 
tended, but probably they held both 
banks of the Strymon from its source 
to the commencement of the Strymonic 
lake. Tlie other Pmonic territory was 
upon the Axins. It commenced at some 
distance inland, and in its upper part 
V'as a broadisli tract, separated by the 
.mountain-range of Gcrcind fi’om the 
country of the Mmdi and Sinti (Tlmcyd. 
ii. 98), which lay west and south-west 
of the Strymon ; but lower down it 
was confined to a very narrow strip 
along the course of the river Axius to 
the sea. (Time, ii. 99.) This latter 
tract had been conquered by the 
Macedonians before the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian war (ibid.), 
hut at what timo is uncertain. The 
upper Axiaii region continued Pseonian 
till a much later date. 

Herodotus seems to have known 
only of the Strymonic Pseonia. 
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have only to cross the mountain called Dysorum to find your- 
self in the Macedonian territory.^ 

18. So the Persians sent upon this errand, when they 
reached the court, and were brought into the presence of 
Amyntas, required him to give earth and water to King 
Darius. And Amyntas not only gave them what they asked, 
but also invited them to come and feast with him; after 
which he made ready the board with great magnificence, and 
entertained the Persians in right friendly fashion. Now 
when the meal was over, and they were all set to the drink- 
ing, the Persians said — 

^‘Dear Macedonian, we Persians have a custom when we 
make a great feast to bring with us to the board our wives 
and concubines, and make them sit beside us.''^ Now then, 
as thou hast received us so kindly, and feasted us so hand- 
somely, and givest moreover earth and water to King Darius, 
do also after our custom in this matter.” 

Then Amyntas answered — 0, Persians ! we have no such 
custom as this ; but with us men and women are kept apart. 
Nevertheless, since you, who are om* lords, wish it, this also 
shall be granted to you.” 

When Amyntas had thus spoken, he bade some go and 
fetch the women. And the women came at his call and took 


** Dygornm is probably the motmtain- 
rango between Lake Bolbe and Lake 
Prasias. Herodotus, in making this 
range the boundary between Paeonia 
and Macedonia, is thinking of the 
Macedonia of his own day, which had 
been extended by the conquests of 
Perdiccas and others, to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Strymon, (See Leake, 
iii. p. 212.) 

The whole of this region abounds 
with mines (infra, vi. 23 and 46; vii. 
112 ; Thiicyd. iy. 105 ; Appian, Bell. 
Ciy. iy. p. 1041). Some, as those of 
Bidherolcap&a, ai'e still worked. (Leake, 
iii. p. 161.) Silver is the ore chiefly 
obtained. It may bo regarded as a con- 
firmation of the statement in the text, 


that silver coins (tetradrachms) of 
Alexander I. are found among the 
earliest specimens in the Macedonian 
series. 

® The ambassadors, if this portion of 
the tale be true, must have presumed 
greatly upon the Greek ignorance of 
Persian customs. The seclusion of 
the women was as much practised 
by the Persians as by any other 
Orientals. The message to Vashti 
(Esther i. 11) is an act of royal wanton- 
ness, and her refusal arises from her 
unwillingness to outrage the estab- 
lished usages of society. (See Joseph. 
Ant. Jucl. xi. 6 ; and compare on the 
subject generally, Brisson, de Regn. 
Pers. IL pp. 273-276, and Biihr ad loc.) 
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their seats in a row over against the Persians. Then, when 
the Persians saw that the women were fair and comely, they 
spote again to Amyntas and said, that ' what had been done 
was not wise; for it had been better for the women not to 
have come at all, than to come in this way, and not sit by 
their sides, but remain over against them, the torment of 
their eyes.' So Amyntas was forced to bid the women sit 
side by side with the Persians. The women did as he 
ordered ; and then the Persians, wdio had drunk more than 
they ought, began to put their hands on them, and one even 
tried to give the woman next him a kiss. 

19. King Amyntas saw, hut he kept silence, although 
sorely grieved, for he greatly feared the power of the Persians. 
Alexander, how’^ever, Amyntas’ son, who was likewise there 
and witnessed the whole, being a young man and unac- 
quainted with suflering, could not any longer restrain himself. 
He therefore, Ml of wrath, spake thus to Amyntas : — ‘^'Dear 
father, thou art old and shoixldest spare thyself. Eise up 
from table and go take thy rest ; do not stay out the drink- 
ing, I wdll remain with the guests and give them all that 
is fitting.” 

Amyntas, \vho guessed that Alexander would play some 
wild prank, made answer : — Dear son, thy words sound to 
me as those of one who is wxdl nigh on fire, and I perceive 
thou sendest me away that thou mayest do some wild deed. 
I beseech thee make no commotion about these men, lest thou 
bring us all to ruin, but bear to look calmly on what they do. 
For myself, I will e’en withdraw as thou biddest me.” 

20. Amyntas, when he had thus besought his son, went 
out ; and Alexander said to the Persians, Look on these 
ladies as your own, dear strangers, all or any of them — only 
tell us your wishes. But now, as the evening wears, and I 
see you have all had wine enough, let them, if you please, 
retire, and when they have bathed they shall come back 
again.” To this the Persians agreed, and Alexander, having 
got the women away, sent them off to the harem, and made 


Chap. 18-21. 
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ready in tlieir room an equal number of beardless youths, 
whom he dressed in the garments of the women, and then, 
arming them with daggers, brought them in to the Persians, 
saying as he introduced them, Methinks, dear Persians, that 
your entertainment has fallen short in nothing. We haye 
set before you all that we had ourselves in store, and all that 
we could anywhere find to give to you— and now, to crown 
the whole, we make over to you our sisters and our mothers, 
that you may perceive yourselves to he entirely honoured by 
US, even as you deserve to be— and also that you may take 
back word to the king who sent you here, that there was one 
man, a Greek, the satrap of Macedonia, hy whom you were 
both feasted and lodged handsomely.” So speaking, Alex- 
ander set by the side of each Persian one of those wdiom he 
had called Macedonian •women, but wdio were in truth men. 
And these men, when the Persians began to be rude, 
despatched them with their daggers."^ 

21. So the ambassadors perished hy this death, both they 
and also their followers. For the Persians had brought a 
great train with them, carriages, and attendants, and baggage 
of every kind— all of wdiich disappeared at the same time as 
the men themselves. Not very long afterwards the Persians 
made strict search 'for their lost embassy; but Alexander, 
with much wisdom, hushed up the business, bribing those 
sent on the errand, partly with money, and partly with the 
gift of his own sister Gygma,® whom he gave in marriage to 


Tho word in texb is not) 
<Tar pain-] but vTrapx^^^* laU'icr J:ias, 

liowciViU', Jicarly the saiiio forco in Ho- 
rodotos, "who duos not nso iho former. 
(S<'n iii. 128; iv. 106; v. 25; vii. G; ix. 
liS; &c.) lit! int(‘nds to mark hero 
an admission oni ho pai’t of Aloxa-ndcr, 
that his father only held Macedonia as 
a kof under tho Persian crown. 

^ Siniiiar stories arc told by Pansa- 
nias (iv. 4, § 2) of the Messonia.ns and 
LacodiJeoionians; by Polyinims (i. 20, 
§ 2), of tiic Athonians and Mdiiarians; 
and by Xenopliou (Uell. v. 4 <, §§ 2-6), 

VOL. HI. 


of certain Theban exiles who thus slew 
the Polomarchs. The “i-epetition of a 
striking story, in rofcroncc to diffc?rerit 
people and times, has (as Mr. Clrote 
says in reforonce to another tale, vo]'. iv. 
p. 370) *^many parallels in ancient his- 
tory.” Vide supra, ch. 12, note^, and 
cf. vol. ii. book iii. ch. 155, note h 
® Vide infra, viii. 136, where it ap- 
pears that Bu bares had a son hy this 
marriage, whom he named Amyntas. 
This Amyntas was made governor of 
Alabanda by Xerxes. 


Q 
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Biitares, ^ a Persian, the chief leader of the expedition which 
came in search of the lost men. Tims the death of these 
Persians was hushed up, and no more was said of it. 

22. Now that the men of this family are Greeks, sprung , 
from Perdiccas, as they themselves affirm, is a thing which I 
can declare of my own knowledge, and which I wdll hereafter 
make i 3 lainly evident.^® That they are so has been already 
adjudged by those who manage the Pan-Hellenic contest at 
Olympia. For when Alexander wished to contend in the 
games, and had come to Olympia with no other view, the 
• . Greeks who were about to run against him would have 

excluded him from the contest- — saying that Greeks only 
were allowed to contend, and not barbarians. But Alexander 
proved himself to be an Argive, and was distinctly ad.judged * 
a Greek ; after which he entered the lists for the foot-race, 

, ; and was dravm to nm in the first pair. Thus was this matter 

: settled. 

2B. Megabazus, having reach the Hellespont with the 
Pseonians, crossed it, and went up to Sardis. He had become 
aware while in Europe that Histiasus the Milesian was raising 
a v/all at Myrcinus — the town upon the Strymon which he 
had obtained from King Darins as bis guerdon for keeping the 
bridge. No sooner therefore did he reach Sardis with the 
PjBonians than he said to Darius,/' What mad thing is this 

BiibnvcM-waafliG sonot* Mj;gabaziis. (Sfcrab. vii. p. 47o), and that of tlie 
Ho wriH afionvarda overseer of the Molossi of Epirus, belonged, to the clasB 
workmen at Athos (infra, vii. 22). of “liellcnisod natives pretending* to 

Vido infra, viii. 137. Mr. Grote Greek blood”? The character of the 

accept. s without reserve the Hellenic race, so far as it can be made ont, is 

’ ' descent of the royal Macedonian family barbarian, not Greek. And the Hel- 

(vol. iv. pp. 21-25). He instances, as lanoclicm would not be very strict in 

similar, the case of Miltindes (Herod. their examination, when the claimant 

vi. 34), and refers also to the cases of was a king. Thneydides, it is true, 

Phorniio among the Acarnanians, and agrees with Herodotus (ii. 1)9 ; v. 80) ; 

Sertoriiis among Uio Iberians, as illus- but Demosthenes maybe quoted on 

trations of the probability of such a the other side of the controversy. His 

i : submissi(!n on the part of uncivilised words are excessively strong, 

tribes. We may readily grant the pos- . . . . ow ii6yoy ovx oyros 

sibility of such nn occiiiTence. But is ovdh Trpoa^Kovros ovdhy ro7s 

!> ; U not more likely that the Macedonian ''EkArjcriv, dAA’ .... oAedpov Ma/ce- 

I I regal line, like that of the LyncestiB Soros, k.t.A. (Philipp, iii, 40, p. 126). 
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tliat thou hast done, sire, to let a Greek, a wise man and a 
shrewd, get hold of a town in Thrace, a place too where there 
is abundance of timber lit for shipbuilding, and oars in plenty, 
and mines of silver/ and about which are many dwellers both 
Greek and barbarian, ready enough to take him for their 
chief, and by *day and night to do his bidding ! ^ I pray 
tliee make this man cease his work, if thou wonkiest not be 
entangled in a war with thine own followers. Stop him, but 
with a gentle message, only bidding him to come to tlioe. 
Then when thou once hast him in thy powder, be sure thou 
take good care that lie never get back to Greece again.” 

24. With these words Megabazus easily persuaded ]’)ariiis, 
who thought he had shown true foresight in this matter. 
Darius therefore sent a messenger to Myrcinus, who said, 

These be the Avoids of the king to thee, 0 llistiinus ! I 
have looked to find a man well aflectioned toAvards me and 
towards my greatness ; and I liaA^e found none A\diom I can 
trust like thee. Thy deeds, and not thy words onl}^, have 
proved thy love for me. Now then, since I liaAU^ a mighty 
enterprise in hand, I pray thee come to me, that I may show 
thee Avhat I purpose ! ” 

IlistiiBus, when he heard this, put faith in the words of the 
messenger ; and, as it seemed to him a grand thing to be the 
king’s counsellor, he skaightw^ay went up to Sardis. Then 
Darius, when he Avas come, said to him, ‘^Dear Ilistiaeus, 
hear Avliy I liaA'e sent for thee. No sooner did I return from 


^ Histiai’us showed excellent Jriclg- 
ment in .stdocting Guy site. The vici- 
rdty of the rich and extensive Stry- 
nionio plain, ilie ahiinilnncc of limber, 
the neighbonrhood of gold and silver 
mines (v. s. notc*^ ouch. 17), the ready 
access to the sea, were ail points of the 
atiuost importance to a new settlement. 
'FIlo vuImc set upon the site in later 
times is indicatc-d bj'' the striiggics for 
its possession (I'lmeyd. iv. 102). The 
oxcelierice of the positi(jn caused the 
snbsequciit gixjatncyy of AinpliipoHs, 


and in later times of Philippi. It is 
extolled abundantly by '^vritors both 
ancient and modern. (Thueyd. iv. 108 ; 
Liv. xlv. 30 ; Appiaii, de Bell, Civ. iv. 
p. 1041 ; Bone, Voyage en Tiirquie, i. 
pl>. 19G-109 j Clarke, iv. pp. 402-406 ; 
Leake, iii. pp. 190-201 .) 

“ Compare the Bchistrin inscription, 
where obedience is thus described : — 
“ That which has been said to them by 
me, both by night and by day it has 
been done by them."’ (Col. i. par. 7, 
end.) See also Thueyd. i. 129. 
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Scythia, and lose thee out of my sight, than I longed, as I 
have never longed for aught else, to behold thee once more, 
and to interchange speech with thee. Eight sure I am there 
is nothing in all the world so precious as a friend who is at 
once wise and true : both which thou art, as I have had good 
proof in what thou hast already done for me. Now^ then ’tis 
well thou art come ; for look, I have an offer to make to thee. 
Let go Miletus and thy newdy-founded town in Thrace, and 
come with me up to Susa; share all that I have ; live with 
me, and be my counsellor.^ 

25. When Darius had thus spoken he made Artapliernes, 
his brother by the father’s side, governor of Sardis, and 
taking Histiaeus with him, went up to Susa. He left as 
general of all the troops upon the sea-coast ^ Otanes, son of ' 
Sisamnes,^ whose father King Cambyses slew and flayed,® 
because that he, being of the number of the royal judges, 
had taken money to give an unrighteous sentence. Therefore 
Cambyses slew and flayed Sisamnes, and cutting his skin into 
strips, stretched them across the seat of the throne whereon 
he had been wont to sit when he heard causes. Having so 
done Cambyses appointed the son of Sisamnes to be judge in 
his father’s room., and bade him never forget in what wary his 
seat w’-as cushioned. 

26. Accordingly this Otanes, who had occupied so strange a 
throne, became the successor of Megabazus in his command, 


Compare for this Oriental practice, 
2 Sam. ix. 7, 11 ; xix. 33 ; 1 Kings ii. 
7, &c. And for the use of it by tlio 
Persians, Xonopli. Anab.i. 8, § 25, and 
supra, ill. 132. 

OtarK3S and Arfcapbemcs do not hold 
tlio relative positions of Oroetes and 
Mitrobates (iii. 126), Tissapli ernes and 
Phariiabazus (Thue. viii.) j but Arta- 
phernes is satrap, i, e. has the civil ad- 
mmistrjition, while Otanes is a mere 
commander of troops (supra, App. Bk. 
hi. Essay iii. § 2, note®). He is 
especially appointed to succeed Mega- 
baaus in iiis command. 


® Not the conspirator, who was 
Otanes, son of. P liar naspes (iii. 68). 

In later times the Persians seem to 
have flayed their crimimils alire. 
Manes, the heretic, suffered this death 
(Suidas, in voc.), which was known as 
*'016 Persian punishment” (Tiieodorot. 
aclv. Hmr. i. 26 j Cyril, Catech. vii.). 
Mosabatos too is said to have been 
flayed alive by Parysatis. (Pint. 
Ai*taxerx.) Flaying was also an As- 
syrian practice. (Bee Botta’s Monu. 
mens de Ninive, vol. ii., pi. 120, and 
Layard’a Monui]ae,nts of Kinevoh, 2nd 
Series, pL 47.) 
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and took first of ail B^T'zantium and Clialcedon,'^ then An- 
tandriis ® in the Troas, and next Lamponium.^ This done, he 
borrowed ships of the Lesbians, and took Lemnos and Imbnis, 
which were still inhabited by Pelasgians*^ 

27. Now the Lemnians stood on their defence, and fought 
gallantly; but they were brought low in course of time. Such 
as outliyed the struggle were placed by the Persians under the 
gOYernment of Lycaretus, . the brother of that Mseandrius ^ 
who was tyrant of Samos. (This Lycaretus died afterwards 
in his gOYernment.) The cause which Otanes alleged for 
conquering and enslaYing all these nations was, that sbme 
had refused to join the king’s army against Scythia, while 
others had molested the host on its return. Such were the 
exploits which Otanes performed in his command. 

28. Afterwards, but for no long time,^ there was a respite 
from suffering. Then from Naxos and Miletus troubles 
gathered anew about Ionia. Now Naxos at this time sur- 
passed all the other islands in prosperity ; ^ and Miletus had 


Tide supra, iv. 

® Aiitaiidrus lay on the sea-coast of 
tho gulf of Adramytij a short distance 
west of Adramyttium, (Scyl. PeripL p. 
87 ; Stral). xiii. p.'872 ; infra, vii. 42). 
The name remains in tho Antandro of 
tho imesent day (lat. 39‘' 32', long, 26° 
49'). It is called by Herodotas a 
Pclasgic town (vii. 42) , and by Alcaeus 
a city of the Leleges (ap. Strab.l. s.c.). 
Its form elation must therefore be 
ascriberl to a period prior to the first 
Greek colonics upon the coa,st. The 
occupation of Antaiidrus fora hundred 
jn'aivs ly tho Cimmerians has been 
already noticed (voL i. p. 358, note 
and supra, }). 180, nute^). 

This was an uiiimjiortant place on 
the same coast, the exact site of which 
cannot bo fixed. It is said to have been 
an -dtlolian colony (Strab. xiii. p. 877), 
llccaneus and lleilanicus both mem 
tkmed it (Steph. Byz. ad voc. Aa/zTrctf- 
p'€ia) ; but it is omitted by Bcylax. 

^ Vide supra, iv. 145. 

2 Supra,, iii. 112-148. 

^ The chronology of the events in the 


reign of Darius depends almost entirely 
on the question of what we are to un- 
derstand by this expression. If we 
regard the battle of Marathon as fixed 
by the concurrent voice of all the Greek 
ohronologists and historians to the 
Olympic year, 72, 3 (n.c. 490), we can, 
from Herodotus alone, determine tho 
dates of the various events in the reign 
of Darius up to the Naxian revolt, 
almost ivUh certainty. Biit the earlier 
events, as tho Thracian and the Scy- 
thian campaigns, depend for their dato 
upon the length of the interval hero 
described as “ no long time” {ov itoKXhp 
XP^vov). Perhaps Clinton is not far 
wrong in reckoning it “ a tranquillity 
of two years.” (F. H. vol. ii. ch. 18, 
App. p. 314.) 

Mr. Grote’s proposed punctuation, 
juera 5e ov iroWhp ^vecris KaKa>y 

?IP, appears to me to give no sense at all. 

^ Naxos (now Aceia, Ross’s Inselreise, 
vol. iii. Pi'ef. p, x.), the largest of the 
Cyclades, when wo last heard of it, was 
said to have been delivered by Pisis- 
tratus into the hands of his follower, 
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reached the height of her power, ^ and was the glory of Ionia. 
But previously for two generations the Milesians had suffered 
grievously from civil disorders, which were composed by the 
Parians, whom the Milesians chose before all the rest of the 
Greeks to rearrange their government.® 

29. Now the way in which the Parians healed their differ »• 
ences was the following. A number of. the chief Parians 
came to Miletus, and when they saw in how ruined a condi- 
tion the Milesians were, they said that they would like first to 
go over their country. So they went through all Milesia, and 
on their way, whenever they saw in the waste and desolate 
country any land that was well farmed, they took down the 
names of the owners in their tablets ; and having thus gone 
through the whole region, and obtained after all but few 
names, they called the peoj)le together on their return to 
Miletus, and made proclamation that they gave the govern- 
ment into the hands of those persons whose lands they bad 
found well farmed ; for they thought it likely (they said) that 
the same persons who had managed their own affairs well 
would likewise conduct aright the business of the state. The 
other Milesians, who in time past had been at variance, they 


Lygdamis (i. 04), It would seem that 
au oligarchy had succeeded to his 
tyranny (infra, ch. 30), as was usual in 
the Greek states- (Sec Hermann’s 
Pol. Ant, § 05.) According to the 
Pscudo-Plntarcii the Laced comonians 
had drlron Lygdainis from his post. 
(Do Malign. Herod, vol. ii. p. 859.) 
This is questioned by Mr. Grote (yol. 
iy. p. 378, note) s but it is in accordance 
with the antcral statements both of 
Herodotus and Thucydides (Herod, r. 
92; Thncyd. i. 18, 122, &c.). 

The fertility of Naxos was proverbial 
in ancient times. Agathcmcr says that 
it was called on this account “littlo 
Sicily” (i. 5, p, 101>). M. do Tourne- 
fort gi-vK's an agreeable description of 
its productiveness. (Travels, Letter 
y. yol. i. ]}p. TOO, 107, E. T.) Boss says 
{Inselreise, vol. i. p. 42), ‘*Ja, Tator 
Iferodot hat rccht; 'Naxos ist schon. 


jetzt die seligsto cTer Inseln ; und was 
kdnnte sie \'ullends durcli sorgsamen 
Anbau werdcii ! ” 

® The dahaiTiTOKparta of Miletus was 
placed by tlie chronologers very mnch 
earlier, i. e. about ii.c. 750-730 {cf. 
Eiiseb, Gliron. Can.i. 30, andii-x^- 321). 
And her SO colonies (Pliii. H. N. v. 29) 
seem to have been cliiedy sent out in 
the 7th and 8th centuries (see Her- 
mann’s Pol. Ant. § 78). 

Concerning the x>rac;tico of calling' 
in foreigners to settle the domestic 
differences of a state, vide supra, iv. 
161. According to M. Tonrncfoi't, the 
Parians retained the character of pej’- 
sons of g*ood sense to his dajq and the 
Greeks of the neighbouring islands 
often made them arbitrators of their 
disxmtes.” (Travels, vol. i. p. 159, 
E. T.) 


''V;; 
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placed under the rule of these men. Thus was the Milesian 
government set in order by the Parians. 

80 . It was, however, from the Wo cities above mentioned 
that troubles began now to gather again about Ionia ; and 
this is the way in which they arose. Certain of the rich 
men had been banished from Naxos by the commonalty, 
and, iipon their banishment, had fled to Miletus. Arista- 
goras, sou of Molpagoras,*^ the nephew^ and likewise the son- 
indaAV of Ilistijeiis, son of Lysagoras, who was still kept 
by Darius at Susa, happened to be regent of Miletus at the 
time of their coming. For the kingly 2}ov?er belonged to 
Ilistianis ; but he was at Susa when the Naxiaiis came. Now 
these Naxiaus had in times past been bond-friends of His- 
tiinus ; and so on their arrival at Miletus they addressed them- 
selves to Aristagoras and begged him to lend them such aid 
as his ability allowT^d, in hopes thereby to recover their 
countiy. Then Ai’istagoras, considering with himself that, if 
the Naxiaiis should be restored by his help, he would he lord 
of Naxos, put forward the friendship with Histiseus to cloak 
his view^s, and spoke as follows : — 

I cannot engage to furnish you with such a power as were 
needful to force you, against their will, upon the*Naxians 
who hold the city ; for I kno^v they can bring into the field 
eight thousand^ bucklers, and have also a vast number of 
ships of war. But I will do all that lies in my power to^ get 
you some aid, jind I think I can manage it in this wiiy. 
Ariapherii.es happens to be my friend. Now he is a son <.)f 
Hystaspes, and brother to King Darius. All the sea-coast 
of Asia is under hiin,^ and he has a numerous army and 


A. Mc)l|')ag()raB is meiitioiied by 
riularcli a.s a coiii eiriporary a.iul. friend 
of Thales. (Coiiv. Sap, vol. ii, p. JdT.) 
This liuiij have b(;eii the father of Aris- 
1 agora s, 

^ In the last ef'ninry the whole popii- 
lai-ioii of thci island ^vaR estimated at 
this amonnt. (Toiirrudbrt, vol. i. p. 
171.) If Naxos c(aild really at this 
time bring into the iieid an army of 


such a size, she must have been one of 
the most powerful of the Greek states. 
Sparta is said (vii. 234) to have been 
“ a city of 8000 men,” and Athens, in 
the Peloponnesian war, could send into 
the fiGid no more than 13,000 heavy - 
armed. (Thuoyd, ii. 13.) 

Idus is evidently an exaggeration. 
As the command of Artaphernes did 
not extend on the south coast beyond 





ARISTAGiORAS APPLIES TO ARTAPHERNES. 
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numerous ships. I think I can prevail on him to do what 

we require.” 

When the Naxians heard this, they empowered Aristagoras 
to manage the matter for them as well as he could, and told 
him to promise gifts and pay for the soldiers, which (they 
said) they would readily furnish, since they had great hope 
that the Naxians, so soon as they saw them returned, would 
render them obedience, and likewise the other islanders.^® 
For at that time not one of the Cyclades was subject to King 
Darius, 

81 . So Aristagoras went to Sardis and told Artaphernes 
that Naxos was an island of no great size, but a fair land and 
fertile/ lying near Ionia, ^ and containing much treasure and 
a vast number of slaves. Make war then upon this land 
(he said) and reinstate the exiles ; for if thou wilt do this, 
first of all, I have very rich gifts in store for thee (besides the 
cost of the armament, which it is fair that we who are the 
authors of the war should pay) ; and, secondly, thou wdlt 
bring under the power of the king not only Naxos but the 
other islands which depend on it,^ as Paros, .Andros, and all 
the rest of the Cyclades. And when thou hast gained these, 
thou mayest easily go on against Euhcea, which is a large and 

Parnphylia, so northwards it probably caused it to be called not only little 
stopped at Adrarnyttinm, where the Sicily” (see noto'^, ch. 28), but also 
satrapy of Da-scyleiuni began. It suits Dionysias (‘*a vinearum fertilitate ”), 
i.he purpose of Aristagoras to over-rate and Callipolis. (Piin. H. N". 1. s. c.) It 

the power of his friend. is still famous for its vineyards, its 

Naxos would appear by this' to have citrons, and its orange-groves. (Eoss, 

exercised a species of sovereignty over vol. i. p, 38, and p. 41.) 
some ofthe other Cyclades. AdaKaffcro- ^ Naxos is distant from the Ionian 
icparia was ascribed to her, which was coast at least 80 miles. From Samos, 
said to have lasted 10 years, and which however, which w^as now in the posses- 

is reckoned apparently from b.c. 510 to sion of the Persians, it is not more than 

B.c. 500, thus corering tho ten years 65 miles, and in clear weather is t’isi'&Ze. 

immediately preceding this war (cf. (Tonrnefort, vol. i. p. 175.) 

Euseb. Chx’on. Can. i. p. 30, and ii. p. ^ Laroher (ad loc.) undorstanda this 
030). ^ ■' to m,ean^ not that the other Cyclades 

^ Pliny estimates the circumference were generally subject to Naxos, but 
of Naxos at 75 Roman miles (H. N. iv. only that, as they lay so near it, the 
12) ; l.'orirnefort at a hundred (vol. i. p. capture of Naxos might probably lead 
167). It is considerably larger than to that of the rest.' But something 
Jersey, but not more than half the size more seems to be intended. Compare 
of the Isle of Wight. Its fertility note on ch. 30. 


Chap. 30-33. 
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wealthy island not less in size than Cyprus,^ and very easy 
to bring iinder, A hundred ships were quite enough to subdue 
the whole.’^ The other answered* — Truly thou art the author 
of a plan which may much advantage the house of the king ; 
and thy counsel is good in all points except the number of 
the ships. Instead of a hundred, two hundred shall be at thy 
disposal when the spring comes. But the king himself must 
first a 2 :)prove the undertaking.’^ 

32. When Aristagoras heard this he was greatly rejoiced, 
and wont home in good heart to Miletus. And ArtajfiierneB, 
after he had sent a messenger to Susa to lay the jAnm of 
xAristagoras before the king, and received his apiirovai of the 
undertaking, made ready a fleet of two hundred triremes and 
a vast army of Persians and their confederates. The com- 
mand of these he gave to a Persian named Megabates, who 
belonged to the house of the AchaBmenids, being neifiiew both 
to himself and to King Darius. It was to a daughter of this 
man that Paiisanias the Lacedgemonian, the son of Cleom- 
brotus (if at least there he any truth in the tale^) was 
affianced many years afterw^ards, when he conceived the 
desire of becoming tyrant of Greece. Artaphernes now, 
having named Megabates to the command, sent forward the 
armament to Aristagoras. 

83. Megabates set sail, and, touching at Miletus, took on 
board Aiistagoras with the Ionian troojis and the Naxians ; 


^ Oy|)rns is really inoro than twice 
tlio size of Euboea (ISegropont). The 
ancients, however, in general, regarded 
them as nearly eqnal. Scylax placed 
ihem tog<^i. her, assigning a more pre- 
ference to Oy])riis. (PeripL p. 131.) 
.Agatheiuer allowed a greater interval 
(ii. 8, p. 233), but even ho estimated 
the length of Euboea to exc(?ed con- 
siderably that of Cyprus (i. 5, p, 195), 
vvlier(‘as Cyprus is in reality much 
(neariy half a degree) the longer of 
tlio two. Pliny, accrirding to one 
liieaHurenient of Cypras, brought them 
jiearly to an e(jnaii(;y. {Coin[)ai'o iv. 
12, p. 215, with V. 31, p. 302.) The 


error arose from under-estimating the 
size of Cypras, not from over-estimat- 
ing that of Euboea, 

5 For the true account of these 
proceedings of Pausanias, cf. Thucyd. 
i. 128-130. By the documents there 
brought forward — which, however, 
ThncycUdes shows by a casual phrase 
(ws iiu'repop av€vp€0ri) not to have be- « 
come known to the Greeks till some 
time afterwards, and which, therefore, 
Herodotus may very well never have 
seen — it appears that the marriage 
which Pausanias desired to contract 
was, in, reality, with oxio of the daugh- 
ters of Xerxes. 



ARISTAGORAS QUARRELS WITH MEGABATES. 


after wliicli he steered, as he gave out, for the Hellespont; 
but when he reached Chios, he brought the fleet to anchor off 
Caueasa,Heing minded to wait there for a north wind, and 
then sail straight to Naxos. The Naxians however were not 
to perish at this time; and so the following events w^ere 
brought about. As Megabates went his rounds to visit the 
^g^hes on board the ships, he found a Myndiaii ® vessel upon 
tfi cli there was none set. Full of anger at such carelessness, 
ffioade his guards to seek out the captain, one Scylax^ by 
mme, and thrusting him through one of the holes in the 
ship’s side,^*^ to fasten him there in such a way that his head 
might show outside the vessel, while his body remained 
within. When Scylax was thus fastened, one went and in- 
formed Aristagoras that Megabates had bound his M}mdian 
friend and w^as entreating him shamefully. So he came and 
asked Megabates to let the man off ; but the Persian refused 
him ; whereupon Aristagoras went himself and set Scylax 
free. When Megabates heard this he was still more angry 
than before, and spoke hotly to Aristagoras. Then the latter 
said to him — 

Wliat hast thou to do with these matters ? Wert thou not 
sent here by Artaphernes to obey me, and to sail whither- 
soever I ordered ? Why dost meddle so ? 

Thus spake Aristagoras. The other, in high dudgeon at 


® THs place does not appear to bo 
mcntioiuKl by any other ancient writer. 
Strabo omits it, tlimigh lie gives a care- 
ful description of the coast (xiv.p, 924). 

'* Such a wand might be looked for 
with coniiclenco, as tlie Etesian galea 
blow during tho greater part of the 
summer months from this quarter, 
(Vide supra, ii. 20.) 

^ My Ildus was a town in Caria 
(Ilecat. Fr. 229). It lay upon the 
coast, belwoon Ilalicarnassus and 
Bargylifi (Scylao. Peripl. p. 91 j Strab. 
xiv. p. 941), and is probably identified 
with the ruins at Gumishhe, nearly at 
tho extreme west of the Halicarnassian 
peninsxila(Lcakc’fi Asia Minor, p. 228). 


Scylax is knowm to ns altogether 
as a Carian appellative. Tho most 
famous of the name w’as the navdgator 
mentioned iv. dl Ho was of Cary- 
ancla, a city a little nfirth of Myndus 
(Strab. 1. s. c.). Auotber well-known 
Scylax, tlie friend of Panaofcins, was of 
Halicarnassus, on the southern side of 
the poriinsiila. 

Tl'Kb ‘Uiolos in the side” of a 
Greek vessel were, of course, for tho 
oars. The term, used by Herodotus 
(daAafjLLTi) is literally the hole for the 
oar of a ^aA.a/xfr'igs',” the BaXa^irai being 
tho rowers on tho third or lowest 
benches of the trireme. 




FAILUBE OF THE EXPEDITIOK, 


such language^, waited till the night, and then desi3atclied a 
boat to Naxos, to warn the Naxians of the coming danger. 

84. Now the Naxians up to this time had not had any sus- 
picion that the armament was directed against them; as soon, 
therefore, as the message reached them, forthwith they 
brought within their walls all that they had in the open field, 
and made themselves ready against a siege by xmovisioning 
their town both with food and drink. Thus was Naxos placed 
in a postiare of defence ; and the Persians, -when they crossed 
the sea from Chios, found the Naxians fully prepared for 
them. However they sat down before the place and besieged 
it for four whole months. When at length all the stores 
which they had brought with them were exhausted, and 
Aristagoras had likewise spent upon the siege no small sum 
from his private means, and more was still needed to insure 
success, the Persians gave up the attempt, and first building 
certain forts, wherein they left the banished Naxians,d with- 
drew to the mainland, liavhig utterly failed in their under- 
taking. 

35. And now Aristagoras found himself quite unable to 
make good his promises to Artaphernes; nay, he was even 
hard pressed to meet the claims whereto he was liable for the 
pay of the troops ; and at the same time liis fear was great, 
lest, owing to tlie failure of the expedition and his own 
quarrel with Megahates, he should be ousted from the govern- 
ment of Miletus. These manifold alarms had alreadj^ caused 
him to contc‘mplate raising a rebellion, when the man with 
the marked liead^ caime from Susa, bringing him instructions 


^ Tins was tlic coinmoTi jn'actice in 
Bncli cases (ef. 'i'lnu;yd. iii. 85, iv. 52, 
75, &c.)- Tlio exiles expecierl citlier 
by perpotnal wai’favo to ba'co an 
acconnuodaiion, or to find an ojjpor- 
i unity of seizing* the town. Does 
the story told by P.'U’thenins (Erotic. 
19), after Andriseiis, relate to tliis 
war ? 

- Herodotus ijiirndncos this circum- 
stance as one well known to his 


hearers. The tale is related by GelHas 
(IsTocfc. Att, xrii. 9), Polymnus (Strafc. 
i. 24), and Tzotzes (Cliii. iii. 512), tho 
two former of whom appear to derive 
their facts from some other writer 
besides Herodotus. According: to 
Gclliiis, tho slave’s head was shaved 
and punctured, ostensibly on medical 
grounds, so that he himself was not 
aware that he carried any message. 
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THE MESSAGE OF HISTI^TJS. 
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on the part of Histijeus to revolt from the king. For 
Histiasus, when he was anxious to give Aristagoras orders to 
revolt, could find but one safe way, as the roads were guarded 
of making his wishes knovm; which was by taking the 
trustiest of his slaves, shaving all the hair from off his head, 
and then pricking letters upon the skin, and waiting till the 
hair grew again. Thus accordingly he did; and as°soon as 
ever the hair was grown, he despatched the man to Miletus, 
giving him no other message than this— When thou art 
come to Miletus, bid Aristagoras shave thy head and look 
thereon.” Now the marks on the head, as I have already 
mentioned, were a command to revolt.® All this Histiaus did 
because it irked him greatly to be kept at Susa, and because 
he had strong hopes that, if troubles broke out, he would be 
sent down to the coast to quell them, whereas, if Miletus 
made no movement, he did not see a chance of his ever again 
returning thither. 

36. Such, then, were the views which led Histifeus to de- 
spatch his messenger ; and it so chanced that aU these several 
motives to revolt were brought to bear upon Aristagoras at one 
and the same time. 

Accordingly, at this conjunctiu’e Aristagoras held a council 
of Ins trusty friends, and laid the business before them, telling 
them both what he had himself purposed, and what message 
had been sent him by Histiieus. At this council all his friends 
were of the same way of thinking, and recommended revolt, 
except only Hecatseus the historian.^ He, first of all, advised 
them by all means -to avoid engaging in war with the king of 
the Persians, whose might he set forth, and whose subject 
nations .he enumerated. As however he could not induce them 
to listen to tins counsel, he next advised that they should do 
all that lay m their power to make themselves masters of the 
sea. » There was one only way,” he said, “ so far as he could 


Polyaonns professes to givo the 
exact words of tlie message. '‘His- 
tiams to Aristagoras—raiso revolt in 


Ionia,” ('Icrrtafos ^ApicrraySpq. — ^loaviav 
UTrSo'TTjcroy.') 

^ Tide supra, ii, 14-3, note 


Chap. 35, 36. 


A COUNCIL HELD, 
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see, of tlieir succeeding in this. Miletus was, he knew, a weak 
state — but if the treasures in the temple at Branchidee/'" which 
Croesus the Lydian gave to it,^ were seized, he had strong hopes 
that the mastery of the sea might be thereby gained ; at least 
it would give them money to begin the war, and would save 
the treasures from falling into the hands of the enemy.’' 


® A general (lcscripti<ni of tlic 'Pem- 
plo of Apollo at Bvandiiclie ha,s been 
given in the fool-uoios i;o Book i. (cli. 
157, noie"). In acldiuoii to wiiafc was 
there stated; it may be observed that 
the building was probably of great 
antiquity, some of its accessories 
Itaving a peculiarly archaic character. 
A straight roa;d led from the sea to 
the temple, “ bordered on either side 
with statues on chairs, of a single 
block of stone, with the feet close to- 
gether and. the hands on the knees 
— an exact imitation of the avenues 
of the temples in Egypt.” (Leake’s 
Asia Minor, p. 239, note. Compare 
the representation of an Egyptian 
temple, supra, vol. ii.p. 236.) On one 
of these statues (some of which are 
now in the British HCuseum) an in- 
scription w'as found by Sir W. Gell, 
also very archaic in ty])e. It was 
written Urn drop! (cdon-, and tlie forms 
of the letters marked an extremely 
early period. It is read, a. little doubt- 
fully, thus — l^EplfL'Picridifa^ i}p,ias hpdBi}- 
K&v VtiAAttfi/n On 

another of the statues — now in the 
BritiBli Museum — are two inscriptions, 
both evidently very ancient, which 
seem to show that the practice of 
scribbling one’s name in a conspicuous 
place can boast a respectable an- 
tiquity. One of these iuscriptions, 
written from right to loft, may bo 
read thus — XdpT]^ eipl d KAecrmy, 
Teixn^'cr7}y dpxos\ The arcljaio form 
&PXOS is interesting. T€iXi(>^cr7js is for 
Te£Xio<5(r(r'?7s--~Tciciiiussa Ixuug a well- 
kiKAvn pia.ee in the Milesian territory. 
(Thucyd, viii. 26, 28,* Athen. Deipn. 
viii. p. 391 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc.) 
Another curimus inscription may bo 
seen on a lion brought from the same 
temple. (See vol. iv. A.ijpendix to 


Book ix. Note A.). The earliest liis- 
torical notice which attaches to the 
building is that contained in Herod, ii. 
159, which S.I10WS the celebrity of the 
shrine at the close of tlio 7th century. 
The original temple Uippears to luu'O 
been burnt by the Persians on ]:)utting 
down this revolt (infra, vi. 19). A 
second temple was then built, w’hich 
was plimdered and destroyed by 
Xerxes (Strab. xiv. p. 910). Finally, 
a third temple (that of which the ])laii 
is given, vol. i. p. 236) was erected hy 
the Milesians; but tbo avenue of 
'statues imdoubtedly belongs to the 
first temple. Strabo speaks of the 
third temple as still very magnificent 
in his own day (1. s. c.). 

The name Branchida?, as the name 
of a lolacey is curious. The term pro- 
perly aj)plied to the priestly .family 
to which wms committed the siiporin- 
tendence of the oracle, and may be 
co.mpared -with such names as Eumol- 
pid®, lamid®, &c. Hence oven .lioj-o- 
dotus has in one |)lacc ol Bpayy/Sat 
(supra, i. 158; cf. Strab, xiv. p. 910), 
According to the local tradition they 
were descended from Branch us, a 
Thessalian, or according to others a 
Delphiau, the original fomidcr and 
j^riest of the temple, of whom a legend 
•was told similar to that of Hyacintlius 
(Strab, ix. 611 j xiv. p. 910; Metro- 
dor. Fr 7a; Aiistag. Miles. Fr. 11). 

'• Bishop Thirl'v\'aii regards this ad- 
vice as the best that could bo given, 
and reproaches the lonians with their 
folly in neglecting it. Mr. Grote sees, 
that ^*tho seizure of the treasures 
would have been insupportahle to the 
pious feelings of the people^ and would 
thus have proved more injurious than 
beneficial.” (Vol. iv. p. 382.) May 
we not say, without taking too high a 
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Now these treasures were of very great value, as I showed in 
the fii-st part of my History.® The assembly, however, rejected 
the counsel of Hecataus, while, nevertheless, they 'resolved 
upon a revolt. One of their number, it was agreed, should sail 
to Myus,9 where the fleet had been lying since its return from 
Nasos, and endeavom- to seize the captains who had crone 
. there with the vessels. 

87. latragoras accordingly was despatched on this errand 
and he took with guile Oliatus the sou of Ij)an61is the Mylas- 
sian,i and Histiseus the son of Tymnes ® the Termerean,®~Cogs 
hkewise, the son of Ersander, to whom Darius gave Hvtilene ^ 
and Anstagoras the son of Heraclides the CyniEean, and also 
many others. Thus Aristagoras revolted openly from Darius; 
and now he set to work to scheme against him in every possible 
way. Ernst of all, in order to induce the Milesians to join 
heartily m the revolt, he gave out, that he laid down his own 


View of tliG Greek religion, tkat i 
woLild have been a real act of sacrilecn 
nniess done in the last resort, and tl^ 
mth the intention of restoration 
(Ooinpare tbe unexceptionable advic 
of Pericles, Thucyd. ii. 13.) 

^ s Supra, i. 02. They were (accord 
mg’ to our anthor) of tiio same weigh 
and value as the offc'erings made b-’ 
Groosiis to Del])hi (cf. i, 50, 51). 
Icain fi’om Strabo, that the treasurei 
at Branohidindid in fact fall a prey b 
the Persians ; not, however, accordinf 
to him, till allor the return of Xcrxcj 
to^ Asia from Greece, and even thez 
P^sts 

A.lra!d ot the indignation which thoii 
saunkisfo would oxoito, tW acoom. 
piirned inm to his comt, and were 
Hotfcled by him in Bactria, where Alex- 
under found and punished them. 
(Strab. XI. p. 753, 754, and xiv. p. 910 
Gi. Quint. Curt. vh. 5.) The statue 
ot Apollo was carried off at the same 
time with the treasures, and was 
touud at Agbatana, wiience Soleucus 
Aliletus (Pausan. viil 

“ Myna was ona of the twelve cities 


of louia, (supra, i. 142). It lay on the 
Mteandcr, not far from IXiletus. Ori- 
gmaUy on the coast, in Straho’s time 
it was three or four miles up the 
stimm of the 3rmander (Strab. xiv. p. 
dll.), and is now still furtlier inland, 
its site appears to have been correct] y 
dotei’inmetl by Chandler. (Travels, i. 

Mylasa or Mylassa was adi inland 
town of Caria (Strab. xiv. p. 942). It 
IS still a large place, and is called 
Aleiasao (Cliandlcu’, vol. i. p. 234; 
Leake’s Asia Hi nor, p. 230). Its 
famous temple to the Carian Jupiter 
2 been mcmiioned already (i. 171). 
ihis IJistmus afterwards accora- 
panied the expedition of Xerxes (infra, 
VII. 98). ^ 

Temiera, like Mylasa, was a Carian 
city (mtra, vii. 9S; Pliny, H. N v, 
f9 p. 292).^ It lay on the coast, a 
little w’est of Halicarnassus, opposite 
to the island of Cos (Strab. xiv. p. 
34,0). Stephen of Byzantium has 
contused the name with the native 
appellation of the Ly clans, Tramilaj, 
or Termilso. 

^ Supra, ch. 11, 



Chap. 36-39. HISTORY OF SPARTA— ANAXAHDEIDAS, 


lordsliqi oyer Miletus, and in lien thereof established a com- 
monwealth : after which, throughout all Ionia he did the like; 
for from some of the cities he drove out their tyrants, and to 
others, whose goodwill he hoped thereby to gain, he handed 
theirs over, thus giving up all the men whom he had seized at 
the Naxian fleet, each to the city whereto he belonged. 

88, Now the Mytileneans had no sooner got Coes into their 
power, than they led him forth from the city and stoned him ; 
the Cyniaeaiis, on the other hand, allowed their tyrant to go 
free ; as likewise did most of the others. And so this form of 
government ceased throughout all the cities. Aristagoras the 
Milesian, after he had in this way put down the tyrants, and 
bidden the cities choose themselves captains in their room^ 
sailed away himself onboard a trireme to Lacediemon ; for he 
had great need of obtaining the aid of some powerful ally. 

89. At Sparta, Anaxandridas the son of Leo ivas no longer 
king : ^ he had died, and his son Cleomenes had mounted the 
throne, not ho^vever by right of merit, but of birth. Anaxan- 
dridas took to wife his own sister’s daughter,'^ and was tenderly 
attached to lier; but no children came from the marriage. 
Hereupon the Ephors^ called him before them, and said — “If 
thou hast no care for thine own self, nevertheless tve cannot 
allow this, nor suffer the race of Eiirysthenes to die out from 
among us. Come then, as thy present wife bears thee no 
children, put her away, and w^ed another. So wilt thou do 
what is wcll-plcasing to the Spartans.” Anaxandridas how- 
ever refused to do as they required, and said it was no good 
advice the Epliors gave, to bid him put away his wife when 


This is tljo literal reiideriri^q-of tlie 
Creek word ; bui, no clonl)t, as Larelier 
and Biihr observe, the. |)orsoius so called 
wci’e, like the GrpaTTjyol ot' Athens 
(infra, vi. civil jiia!L»'isi rates no 

less tiian military coiuuitinders. They 
had limited powers, and wnre clexded, 
most probal'/ly, for a iiniited period. 

® As ho was ^vhen Sfjartan affairs 
were last treated of, at tiie time of 
the embassy sent ]>y Crmsus (i. 05-70). 


Marriages of this kind were com- 
mon at Sparta. Leonidas married his 
niece, Gorgo (infra, vii. 230) ; Archi- 
damns Ms aunt, Lampito (infra, vi. 

71). 

Concerning the Ephors at Sparta, 
vide supra, i. 65. This passage is very 
important, as markingtbeir power over 
the kings. (Compare infra, eh. 40, vi. 
82, ix. 9, 10, and Thacyd. i. 131- 134.) 
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she had done no wrong, and take to himself another* He 
therefore declined to obey them. 

40. Then the Ephors and Elders ^ took counsel together, and 
laid this proposal before the king : — Since thou art so fond, 
as we see thee to be, of thy present wife, do what we now 
advise, and gainsay us not, lest the Spartans make some un- 
wonted decree concerning thee. We ask thee not now to put 
away thy wife to whom thou art murried — give her still the 
same love and honour as ever, — but take thee another wife 
beside, who may bear thee children.” 

When he heard this offer, Anaxaiidridas gave way — and 
henceforth he lived with two wives in tw^o separate houses, 
quite against all Spartan ‘custom.^ 

41. In a short time, the wife whom he had last married bore 
him a son, who received the name of Cleomeiies ; and so the 
heir to the throne w^as brought into the world by her. After 
this, the first wife also, who in time past had been barren, by 
some strange chance conceived, and came to be with child. 
Then the friends of the second wife, wiieii they heard a rumour 
of the truth, made a great stir, and said it was a false boast, and 
she meant, they were sure, to bring forward as her owm a 
supposititious child. So they raised an outcry against her ; 
and therefore, when her full time wuis come, the Ephors, who 
wore tliomselves incredulous, sat round her bed, and kept a 
strict %Yatch on the labour.^ At this time then she bore 


9 The conncil of nien- 

tioaod, the KpliovF, in P>ook i. ch. 
fJo, and again sjioken of in Book vi. 
ck. 57. It Pocri\s that -wben the 
Ejihors and tlie Elders agreed to- 
g(‘lbor, file king had no power to with- 
stand tllDlll. 

^ PaiisTinias says (iih3, § •7) that this 
w'as vevov allow'cd to any other Spar- 
tan. CAva^avBpLBTjs AaicsSaifioviceu 
yvmiicds re dim dfza omlai dm 

dfMct. (pK7](r€.) 'I’lic aecoxint in Herod, vi. 
61-63, docs not conflict with these 
statements, a,s Cuh Mure thinks (Lit. 
of Greece, vol. iv. p, 542), since Ariston 
is not said to have had two wives at one 


and the same time. (See the Introduc- 
tory Essay, vol. i, p. 103, note ^'1) 
Compare with this, the practice in 
OTir own country of summoning tlie 
great officers of state to the queen’s 
apartments at the birth of a prince or 
princess. With the Spartans there was 
a religious motive at w'-ork, in addition 
to the political one which alone obtains 
with ourselves. It was necessary for 
them, in a religious point of view, to 
preserve the purity of the blood of 
Hercules. Mr. Grote justly observes 
of the Spartan kings : — 

“Above all, their root was deep in 
the religious feelings of the people. 
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Dorieii.s, and after liim, qnicldy, Leonidas, and after liim, 
again qiiicldy, Cleombrotus. Some even say tliat Leonidas 
and Cleombrotiis were twins. On the other hand, the second 
wife, the mother of Cleomenes (who was a daughter of Prine- 
tadas, the son of Demarmenns), never gave birth to a second 
child. 


42 . Now^ Cleomenes, it is said, was not right in his mind; 
indeed he verged 111)011 madness ; while Doriens surpassed all 
his co-mates, and looked confidently to receiving the kingdom 
on the score of merit. When, therefore, after the death of 
Anaxaiididdas, the Spartans kept to the law% and made Cleo- 


menes, his eldest son, king in his room, Doriens, who had 
iiiiagiiied that he should be chosen, and "who could not bear 
the thought of having such a man as Cleomenes to rule over 
Mm, asked the Spartans to give him a body of men, and left 
Sparta with them in order, to found a colony. However, he 
neither took counsel of the oracle at Delphi as to the place 
whereto he should go,^ nor observed any of the customary 
usages ; ^ but left Sparta in dudgeon, and sailed away to Libya, 
under the guidance of certain men who were Therasans.^ These 
men brought him to Cinyps, where he colonised a spot, which 
has not its equal in all Libya, on the hanks of a river : ^ but 


Their pre-eminoTit linen ge connected 
the state with a divine paternity. Nay, 
the chiefs of the Heracleids were the 
special gi’antces of the soil of Sparta 
IVom the gods — the ocenpation of the 
Dorians being only sanciifiecl and blest 
by Zeus for the purpose of establishing 
the children of Hercules in the valley 
of the Eurotas.” (Vol. ii. p. 476.) 

Vide supra, iv. 159, note, and 
compare Muller’s Dorians (iii. p. 282, 
E. T.), and Hermann’s Tolitical An- 
tiquities of Greece (§ 75, note 4). The 
sanction of some oi’acle or other was 
required for every colony ; the sanction 
of the oracle at Delphi, when the colony 
w<as Dorian. The passage in Cicero (Do 
Div. II, i. § 3) is important : “ Quam 
verb Graicia coloniam misit in ZGoHam, 
loniam, Asiam, Siciliam, Italiam, sine 

VOL. III. 


Pythio aut Dodonceo aut Hammonis 
oraculo?” 

^ The taking of fire from the Pry- 
taneum qf the parent city was ono 
of these. (Hermaim, § 74, note 1.) 
Compare note on Book i. ch. 146. 

® Thera, as a Spartan colony (supra, 
iv. 147), would be likely to keep up a 
connection with the mother country. 
Again, the connection of Thera with 
Gyrene (iv. 150-159) would explain the 
choice of Cinyps as a sottloment, 

^ This place, which Herodotus re- 
garded as the mostfertiie spot in Africa, 
has been already described (iv. 198; 
compare oh. 175). Soylax only calls it 
Xwpxov Ka\6y (Peripl. p. 112) . Perennial 
streams are so rare in t his part of Africa, 
that the highest praise was contained in 
the words, on the banks of a liver.” 

B 
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from tMs place he was driyen in the third year by the Macians,*^ 
the Libyans,® and the Carthaginians. 

43. Dorieus returned to the Peloponnese ; whereupon Anti- 
chares the Eleonian ^ gave him a counsel (which he got from 
the oracles of Laius^), to found the city of Heraclea in 
Sicily; the whole country of Eryx® belonged/’ he said, ^^to 
the Heracleids, since Hercules himself conquered it.” On 
receiving this advice, Dorieus went to Delphi to inquire of the 
oracle whether he would take the place to which he was about 
to go. The Pythoness prophesied that he would : whereupon 
Dorieus went back to Libya, took up the men who had sailed 
with him at the first, and proceeded upon his way along the 
shores of Italy. 

44. Just at this time, the Sybarites ® say, they and their 


7 Cinyps was in tlie country of tlie 
Macians (iv. 175 ; Scyl. Peripl. 1. s. c.), 
who would therefore be likely to resist 
the settlement. 

8 That is, “ the other Libyans.^’ The 
Macians were Libyans (iv. 168, 175, 
197). 

® Eicon -wSiS a village in the territory 
of Tanagra (Strabo, ix. pp. 587, 637). 

1 Proposals have been made to change 
the name here either to lamus (men- 
tioned Pind. 01. vi. 74), or to Bacis, a 
native of Eieoxi (Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 
1071) ; as we do not hear of any pro- 
phet Laiiis. But no change is needed. 
We may understand, with Larclier, 
“omcles given to La’ius.” (Gf. Soph. 
CEd. T. 898, Aa'iov nraXaia 0e<r«jb«Ta. 

- Eryx is said by Tliiicydides to have 
been a Trojan settlement (vi. 2). It 
lay at the western point of the island, 
a little to the north of Drepanum, the 
modern Trapani, (See Plin. H. K. iii. 
8 ; Strab. vi. p. 393.) Its site is fixed 
by the remarkable moantain, the 
“ mens Eyrx” of antiquity, which can 
only be the modern Mount St. Julian. 
The conquest of this district by Her- 
cules is related at length by Diodorus 
, (iv. 22). 

Sybaris was one of the most im- 
portant towns of Magna Grascia. Ac- 
cording tu Strabo, it was founded by the 


Acheeans (vi. p. 378), probably about 
B.c. 720. (Ciiiiton^s F; H., vol. i. pp. 
168, 174.) The colonisation was most 
likely connected with the gradual con- 
quest of the Peloponnese by the 
Dorian invaders. Its site is marked 
by the junction of the Crathis {Orati) 
with the Sybaris {Cossile), 

Sybaris flourished 210 years (Seym. 
Ch. 1. 360). Its -walls were 50 .stadia in 
circumference ; it had twenty-five sub- 
ject cities, and ruled over four neigh- 
bouring tribes. In the great war with 
Crotona, it is said to have brought into 
the field 300,000 men (Strab. 1. s. c.). 
Its excessive luxury is proverbial (vide 
infra, vi. 127). It was taken (b.c. 510) 
after a siege of 70 days by the Croto- 
niats j who turned the river upon the 
town, and in this way destroyed it 
(Strab. ut supra). 

A second Sybaris arose upon the 
ruins of the first, but it never flou- 
rished, and was linally merged in the 
Athenian colony of Tliiirii (b.c. 443), 
w-hich was built on a spot in the neigh- 
bourhood. Herodotus was one of the 
colonists (Suidas). In this place by 
“Sybarites” he probably means the 
inhabitants of Laus and Scidrus, places 
to which the Sybarites retired when 
the Orotoniats took their city (infra, 
vi. 21). 
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king Telys were about to make war upon Crotona,^ and the 
Crotoniats, greatly alarmed, besought Dorieus to lend them 
aid. Dorieus was prevailed upon, bore part in the war against 
Sybaris, and had a share in taking the town. Such is the 
account which the Sybarites give of what was done by Dorieus 
and his companions. The Orotoniats, on the other hand, 
naaintain that no foreigner lent them aid in their* war against 
the Sybarites, save and excejit Callias the Elean,*^ a soothsayer 
of the race of the lamid^e ; ® and he only forsook Telys the 
Sybaritic long, and deserted to their side, when he found on 
sacrificing that the victims were not favourable to an attack 
on Crotona. Such is the account which each party gives of 
these matters. 

45. Both parties likewise adduce testimonies to the trutb of 
what they say. The Sybarites show a temple and sacred pre- 
cinct near the dry stream of the Crastis,*^ which they declare 
that Dorieus, after taking their city, dedicated to Minerva Cras- 
tias. And further, they bring forward the death of Dorieus as 
the surest proof ; since he fell, they say, because he disobeyed 
the oracle. For had he in nothing varied from the directions 
given him, but confined himself to the business on which he 
was sent, he would assuredly have conquered the Eryeian ter- 
ritory, and kept possession of it, instead of perishing with all 
his followers. The Orotoniats, on the other hand, point to the 
numerous allotments within their borders which were assigned 
to Callias the Elean by their countrymen, and which to my 
day remained in the possession of his family; while Dorieus 


iii. 136, note 
® Su|;>ra 5 iii. 132, note 
The lamidco were one of the sacred 
families which ministered in the temple 
of Jupiter at Olympia. (Muller’s Do- 
rians, vol. i. p. 281, E. T.) Pindar 
calls them. iroXvKKeirov icaO^ 
y4vos (01. vi. 120). They wore mythi- 
cally dcKScended from lamus the son 
of A^jollo. Paiisanias makes frequent 
mention of them (nr. xi. 6, xii, 7 ; vi. 
ii. 4, iv. 3 ; viii, x. 4). 


^ It has been proposed to read 
^‘Crathis*’ here for ^‘Crastis,” and 
^'Orathias” for “Crastias.”' But the 
MSS. are without variation. There 
seems to he no doubt that the 
stream commonly called tlie Grathis 
(supra, i. 145; Strab. vi. p. 378) is 
intended, but Crastis may have been 
the Italian form of the name. The 
** dry stream is probably an old 
bed. 
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and Ms descendants (they remark) possess nothing. Tet if 
Dorieiis had really helped them in the Sybaritic war, he would 
have received very much more than Callias. Such are the 
testimonies which are adduced on either side ; it is open to 
every man to adopt whichever view he deems the best.® 

46. Certain Spartans accompanied Dorieus on his voyage as 
co-founders, to wit, Thessalus, Paimbates, Celeas, and Eury- 
leon. These men and all the troops under their command 
reached Sicily ; but there they fell in a battle wherein they 
were defeated by the Egesteans ^ and PhcBnicians, only one, 
Euryleoii, surviving the disaster. He then, collecting the 
remnants of the beaten army, made himself master of Minoa, 
the Selinusian colony,^ and helped the Selinusians to throw off 
the yoke of their tyrant Peithagoras. Having upset Peithagoras, 
he sought to become tyrant in his room, and he even reigned at 
Selinus for a brief space — ^but after a while the Selinusians rose 
up in revolt against him, and though he fled to the altar of 
Jupiter Agorseus,^ they notwithstanding put him to death. 


® Tliia cliapter is clearly tlie writing 
o£ Herodotus Thurian. (Arist.Hhet. 
iii. 9.) Other specimens oi‘ the same 
intimate knowledge of the cities of 
Magna Grmcia occur, iii. 131, 136-138, 
ir. 15 j infra, ohs, 46, 47, vii. 170, &g. 

Egesta,orSeg’esta (the native name, 
as appears from the coins) was a sister 
settlement of Exyx (Thuc. vi. 2). It 
was situated at some little distance 
from the sea, and had a port known as 
Emporiura Segestanum. (Strab. vi. p. 
393 ; Ptol. Geograph, iii. 4j PI in. H. H. 
iii, 8.) The latter seems to have oc- 
cupied the site of the modem Oasf eU-d- 
niare (hit. 38° 2' long. 12° 52'). A 
temple and theatre mark the site of the 
former, about six miles inland from 
CastcllA-^mare, 

^ Minda was said to have derived 
its name from Minos (HeracL Pont. 
Fr. xxix.)) who was reported by tra- 
diiiixn to have visited Sicily (infra, vii. 
170). But it seems more probable that 
tliG Megarians, who colonised Selinns 
(Thucyd. 'rt. 4), brought the name 
with them from their former country 


(Thucyd. iii. 51). Minda was afterwards 
called Heraolea. It is uncertain when 
tliis change was made-r-perhaps on its 
occupation by Euryleon. Sometimes 
both names were used ('Hpa/cAe/ar 
Uipcaap, Polyb. i. 25 ; c£. Liv. xxiv. 35); 
but commonly we find only Heraclea. 
The town lay at the mouth of the 
Halycus (Platani), where some slight 
ruins still remain (Smyth’s Sicily, p. 
216). Heraclea is mentioned by various 
writers, among them by Ptolemy (Geo- 
graph. iii. 4), Stephen (ad voc.), and 
Cicero (adv. Verr. ii. 50). 

Selinus was founded from Megara 
Hyblcea, about b.c. 630 (Thucyd. vi. 
4). It was a place of great irnxiortanco 
until its destruction by Hannibal (Diod. 
Sic, xiii. 69). From that time it fell 
into decay (Strab. vi. p. 394). Very 
extensive ruins mark the site, which is 
in the Terra dei Pulci between tbo 
rivers MaMuna and Belici (Smyth’s 
Sicily, pp. 219, 220). 

- That is, the altar of Jupiter, Pro- 
tector of the Forum (ayopa). It pro- 
bably stood in the market-place- 
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47- Another man who aecompanied Dorieiis, and died with 
him, -was Philii) the son of Butacidas, a man of Grotoiia ; who, 
after he had been betrothed to a daughter of Telys the Syba- 
rite, was banished from Crotona, whereupon his marriage 
came to nought ; and he in his disappointment took ship and 
sailed to Gyrene. From thence he became a follower of 
Dorieiis, furnishing to the fleet a trireme of his own, tlie crew 
of which he supported at his own charge. This Philip wn,s an 
Olympian victor, and the handsomest Greek of his day. His 
beauty gained him honours at the hands of the Egestieans 
which they never accorded to any one else ; for they raised a 
hero-temple over his grave, and they still worship him with 
sacrifices.'^ 

48. Such then was the end of Dorieus, wdio if he had 
brooked the rule of Cleoinenes, and remained in Sparta, would 
have been king of Lacedaemon; since Cleomenes, after reign- 
ing no great length of time, died without male offspring, 
leaving behind him an only daughter, by name Gorgo;^ 

49. Gleomenes, however, w^as still king when Aristagoras, 
tyrant of Miletus, reached Sparta, xit their interview, Arista- 
goras, according to the report of the Lacedaemonians, produced 
a bronze tablet, wiiereupon the wiiole circuit of the earth was 
engraved, with all its seas and rivers.^ Discourse began 
between the tw^o ; and Aristagoras addressed the Spaiion king 
in these wnrds following ; — Think it not strange, 0 King 
Cleomenes, that I have been at the pains to sail hither ; for 
the posture of affairs, w^hich I wdll now recount unto thee, 
made it fitting. Shame and grief is it indeed to none so much 


Eiistatldas reports the same (ad 
Hout. II. i.) ; blit lie derives bis know- 
ledge from Herodotus. 

■'* She became the wife of Leonidas, 
her iinclc, according to a usual Spar- 
tan custom (infra, vii. 239 ; compare 
note ^ on cb. 39 of this Book). The 
noble character of Gorgo is evidenced 
by the anecdote related below (ch. 51), 
and by the praises of Plutarch (ii. p. 
145) . Her acuteness appears, vii. 239. 


Maps, according to Sti’fibo and 
others (Strab. i. 10; Agathem. 1. 1 ; 
Blog, Laert. ii. 1), were invented 
about this time by Anaximander, 
Hccataeus apipears to liave made use 
of them. (Couiparo iv. 36, and 
note^ on the passage.) The map of 
Aristagoras was probably the first 
which had been seen in European 
Greece. 
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as to US, that the sons of the lonians should have lost their 
freedom, and come to he the slaves of others; but yet it 
touches you likewise, 0 Spartans, beyond the rest of the 
Greeks, inasmuch as the pre-eminence over all Greece apper- 
tains to you. We beseech you, therefore, by the common gods 
of the Grecians, deliver the lonians, who are your own kins- 
men, from slavery. Truly the task is not difficult ; for the 
barbarians are an uiiwaiiike people ; and you are the best and 
bravest warriors in the whole world. Their mode of fighting 
is the following : — they use bows and arrows and a short 
spear ; they wear trousers in the field, and cover their heads 
with tuihans..® So easy are they to vanquish ! Know too 
that the dwellers m these parts have more good thmgs than 
all the rest of the world put together — gold, and silver^ and 
brass, and embroidered garments, beasts of burthen, and 
bond-servants — all which, if you only wish it, you may soon 
have for your own. The nations border on one another, in 
the order which I will now explain. Next to these lonians ” 
(here he pointed with his finger to the map of the world which 
was engraved upon the tablet that he had brought with him) 
these Lydians dwell ; their soil is fertile,'^ and few people are 
so rich in silver.^ Next to them,” he continued, ‘‘come these 
Phrygians, who have more flocks and herds than any race that 
I know',^ and more plentiful harvests. On them border the 
Cappadocians, whom w^e Greeks know by the name of Sy- 


Yido inf3.*a, vii. 61. A reproscnta- 
tlon of tlio oi'dinaiy Persian dress lias 
hi'i'ii ulread j given, vol. i. p. 261. Their 
u'ar costume will be seen by reference 
to tlio notes on Book vii. ch. 61. 

" The valleys of the Hennas, Cayster, 
Ca ’ciis, and .E verms, are all of extreme 
fertility. Fellows’s Asia Minor, pp. 21, 
26, 278 ; Leake’s Tour, })p. 255, 265.) 
The intcrniediatG country is mountaiii- 
oas and barren, especially the district 
cn;Uocl Catakecaxmieni^. (Hamilton’s 
Asia Minor, i. pp. 132-141.) 

^ Mount Tmolns, eHhaipLov upos, as 
Strabo calls it (xiii. p. 897), is said to 
liave produced gold in abundance, bat 


not silver, so far as I am aware. IVas 
the silver the product of those minos 
between Pergamus and Atarnens, to 
which, some “writers ascribed the im- 
mense riches of Gyges, Alyattes, and 
Creesus P (Strah. xiv. p. 969.) 

^ The high table -land of Phrygia is 
especially adapted for pasturage. 
Flocks and herds, even under the 
present miserable system of govern- 
ment, are numerous (Loako, pp. 19, 
36 ; Hamilton, i. pp. 415-418 ; ii. pp, 
21S-221, &c.). The Angora wool has 
a workl-w.ide reputation. The land is 
in many places very rich, but is 
wretchedly cultivated (Leake, p. 94). 
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rians : ^ they are neighbours to the Gilicians, who extend all 
the way to this sea, where Cyprus (the island which you see 
here) lies. The Cilicians pay the king a yearly tribute of five 
hundred talents.^ Next to them come the Armenians, who 
Hye here— they too have numerous flocks and lierds.^ After 
them come the Matimii,^ inhabiting this country ; then Cissia, 
this province, where you see the river Ohpaspes marked, and 
likewise the town Susa upon its banks, where the Great King 
holds his CO art, ^ and where the treasuries are in which his 


4 Vide supra, i. 72, and infra, yii. 

Supra, iii. 90. 

® Ai’menia is, even more than Phry- 
gia, a pasture country. Phrygia has 
many wide plains, capable of bearing 
ample harvests ; but Armenia is all 
mountain and valley (cf. vol. i. Essay 
ix. § 10). 

^ Not the Matieni of Asia Minor, 
but those of the Kurdish hills. (Com- 
pare i. 72, 189, 202, &c.) 

® That Susa had by this time cer- 
tainly become the Persian capital, has 
been already admitted (supra, iii. 30, 
note*^). It was the ancient capital of 
Elam or Susiana, the country between 
Mount Zagros and the lower Tigris. 
It was situated on the edge of the 
great Mesopotamian plain, 25 or 30 
miles from the mountains, in a luxu- 
riant region abundantly watered, and 
famous for its beautiful herbage. The 
city does not now lie directly upon the 
Choaspos (Kerhhah), but upon a small 
stream, called the Shctjmr, which 
rises about 10 miles to the north of 
the ruins, and flows into the Karim 
near Aluoaz. The Choaspes is at 
present a mile and a half to the west 
of the town (Journal of Geograph. 
Society, vol. ix. part i. p. 71 ; compare 
Herod, v. 52, and Strab. xv. p. 1032), 
and the Karim or river of Dizfitl, 
about six miles to the east. It is 
thought, however, that anciently the 
Choaspes bifurcated a little above the 
ruins of Badaca, and flowed in part 
east of Susa (sup.ra, vol. i. p. 588, 
note®.) The citadel, so often noticed 
(supra, iii. 68 5 Poiyb. v. xlviii. § 14 j 


Strab. XV. p. 1031; Arriau. iii. 16; 
Plin. H. N. vi. 27, p. 362), lay at the 
western extremity of the place, close 
to the Sha{pur, and opposite to the 
modern “tomb of Daniel.” It occu- 
pied the highest part of the great 
mound, which is even now 120 feet 
above the level of the Shapur. The 
town extended from this point in an 
easterly direction ; it was of an oblong 
shape, and had a circuit which we fintl 
di:ffierently estimated at 200 and 120 
stades (cf. Strab. 1. s. c., and Polyclit. 
ap. Strab. xv. p. 1032). The ruins 
seem at present to be confined within 
a circumference of 7 miles or about 60 
stades (Geograpb. Journ. 1. s. c.). 
They extend considerably beyond the 
limits of the accompanying plan. 

The material used in the construc- 
tion of the city was baked and sun- 
dried brick, like the Babylonian. It 
was probably built originally by the 
Scythic people whoso language is 
found on all the most ancient of its 
remains ; but it was no doubt enlarged 
and beautified vrhen Darius transferred 
to it the seat of empire (cf. Piin, 
H. N. vi. 27, p. 361). The magnificent 
palace which had so great a fame in 
antiquity (infra, ch. 53 ; Ar. de Mund. 
p. 398 ; Strab. 1. s. c. ; Diod. Sic. xvii. 
65; Cassiodorus, vii. Ep. 15), and of 
which the best account is to bo foimd 
in the book of Esther (i. 5, 6), occu- 
pied the northern portion of the great 
mound (supra, iii. 68, note®), an irre- 
gular rectangle, two sides of which, 
measure 1200 feet, while the remain- 
ing two fall somewhat short of 1000, 
It has been recently exhumed in a 
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THE GREAT TREASURE-CITY. 


wealth is stored.^ Once masters of this city, you may be bold 
to vie with Jove himself for riches. In the wars which ye 


With regard to the residence of the 
Persian hing at Susa, there are con- 
flicting acconnts. Xenophon was the 
first to relate that the kings of Persia 
had no fixed court, but divided the 
year between Babylon, Susa, and 
Ecbataila (Cyrop. viii. vi. § 22 ; oom- 
j)are Anab. rii. v. § 15). From him 
the statement was repeated, with va- 
riations, by later •writers. Xenophon 
assigned the three months of spring 
to Susa, the two of summer to Ecba- 
tana, and the rest of the year to 
Babylon. Plutarch (de Exil. ii. p. 
604) followed this account in its 
outline, Zonaras in its details (iii. 26, 
p. 302). Athenmus (xii. p. Sis, E.) 
introduced a change, for which it may 
bo questioned if he had any authority, 
assigning the winter to Susa, the 
summer to Ecbatana, the spring to 
Babylon, and the autumn to Persepolis, 
Prom him apparently iElian derived 
the notion, very absurd to one who 
knows the localities, that Susa was 
the summer and Ecbatana the winter 
residence of the Persian monarch (Hist. 
Animal, x. 6). It may be doubted 
whether there is more than a slight 
basis of truth even in Xenophon’s ac- 
count. Susa appears in Hilschylus and 
Herodotus, as in Scripture, to be the 
ordinary residence of the court ; and 
indeed there is abundant testimony to 
this point from various writers (Ctes, 
Exc. Pers. passim ; Strab. xv, p, 1031 j 
Pausan. iii. ix. § 3 j Joseph. Ant. 
X. sub. fin. xi. 5). It is impossible 
therefore to believe the statement of 
Xenophon, that it was only oc(3upied 
for three months out of the twelve. 
Probably it was the ordinary oourfe 
residence except for the two or three 
hottest months in the summer, when 
there was a removal to the mountains, 
perhaps commonly to Ecbatana, but 
no doubt sometimes to Persepolis, 
w'here Darius and Xerxes both built 
palaces. Visits to Babylon would 
occasionally be paid, especially in the 
•winter, but Ecbatana and Susa would 
constitute, as Aristotle seems to have 


great measure by Sir W. Williams and 
Mr. Loft us, and is found to have con- 
sisted of a great hall of stone pillars, 
of the same size and on the same plan 
as that of .Xerxes at Persepolis (Ker 
Porter, vol. i. PL 30, and compare PI. 
45), and of a number of inferior 
buildings behind the hall, the material 
of -which is brick. The pillars are 
arranged into a central group of 36, 
standing in six rows of six each, so as 
to form an exact square, 145 feet 
(nearly) each way,- Jind into three 
outlying groups or porticoes, flanking 
the contra! group on three sides, the 
east, the north, and the W'est. These 
porticoes, which are exactly parallel 
to the sides of the inner square, are 
formed of t\v-o rows of six pillars each, 
in line with the pillars of the central 
groii]3j the distance bet-\vcen the outer- 
most pillars of the central group and 
the inner pillars of the porticoes being 
64 feet. The pillars are of two kinds 
— those of the central gi*oup or 
pjhalanx have square bases, while those 
of the porticoes have round or bell- 
shaped bases, as given in the wqodcut 
(No. 2). Both sorts appear, however, 
to have been sui-mounted by the same 
capital, the form of which is repre- 
sented in the w'oodciit (No. 1). The 
central group is supposed to have been 
covered with a roof, but the space be- 
tween that group and tlie politicoes 
was probably only shaded by curtains 
(see Loftus’s Cliiijd£ea,pp. 373-375, and 
compare the description in the book of 
Esther, i. 5, 6). It appears by a 
trilingual inscription upoji four of the 
pillars (1, 2, 3, and 4 in the plan) that 
the palace was commenced by Darius 
and finished by Artaxerxes Muemon. 

The town is said to have been un- 
walled (Polyclit. ap. Strab. 1. s. c.), 
and certainly appears as an open 
place in the wars of the successors of 
Alexander (Polyb. I. s, c). It is un- 
fortunate that we have no description 
of ancient Susa from an eye-witness, 
since it doubtless exceeded in magni- 
ficence both Persepolis and Ecbatana. 



ANSWER OF OLEOMENES, 


Book T 


wage witli your rivals of Messenia,^ with them of Argos like- 
wise and of Arcadia, about paltry boundaries and strips of 
land not so remarkably good,® ye contend with those who have 
no gold, nor silver even, which often give men heart to fight 
and die. Must ye wage such wars, and wdien ye might so 
easily be lords of Asia, will ye decide otherwise?” Thus 
spoke Aristagoras ; and Cleomenes replied to him, — ^'Milesian 
stranger, three days hence I will give thee an answ^’er.” 

50. So they proceeded no further at that time. When, how- 
ever, the day appointed for the answer came, and the twu 
once more met, Cleomenes asked Aristagoras, ^4iow many 
days’ journey it was from the sea of the lonians to the king’s 
residence?” Hereupon Aristagoras, who had managed the 
rest so cleverly, and succeeded in deceiving the king, tripped 
in his speech and blundered; for instead of concealing the 
truth, as he ought to have done if he wanted to induce the 
Spartans to cross into Asia, he said plainly that it -was a 
journey of three months. Cleomenes caught at the wnrds, 
and, preventing Aristagoras from finishing what he had begun 
to say concerning the road, addressed him thus: — Milesian 
stranger, quit Sparta before sunset. This is no good proposal 
that thou makest to the Lacedaemonians, to conduct them a 
distance of three months’ journey from the sea.” When he 
had thus spoken, Cleomenes \vent to his home. 

51. But Aristagoras took an olive-bough in his hand, and 


■been aware (do Mnndo, 1. s. c.), tho 
only rog'ular stations o£ tbe court, the 
one in tho height of summer, the other 
during the remainder of the year. 

(For a representation of Snsa, as it 
now appears, see the woodcut, Bk. iii. 
ch. 68, note '*.) 

According to Strabo, the principal 
treasuries wore in Persepolis and Fasar- 
gadm, which were regarded as places 
of greater strength than Susa (xv. p. 
1032) ; and it is certain that Alexander 
found considerable wealth at Pasar- 
gad{X3 (Arrian, Exp, Alex. in. 18). Still 
the great treasury appears even at that 
time to have been at Susa, where the 


silver captured amounted to 50,000 
taloiits, or more than twelve millions 
sterling (Arrian, iii. 16). Ecbatana 
had its own small treasuiy, from which 
Darius carried away 7000 talents (ib. 
c. 19). 

^ This is the only distinct reference 
in Herodotus to the two early Messe- 
nian wa’rs, of which so full an account 
lias been left us by Pausanias (iv. 
iv.-xxii.). Ho alludes to what is called 
the third war, ix. 35. 

^ Cf. i. 66-68, and 82. There seems 
to be a special allusion to the dis» 
puted district of Ojninia. 



ARISTAGOEAS TRIES THE POWER OF GOLD. 


liastened to the king’s house, where he was admitted by reason 
of his supx 3 liaiit’s guise. Gorge, the daughter of Cleomenes, 
and his only child, a girl of about eight or nine years of age, 
happened to be there, standing by her father’s side. Arista- 
goras, seeing her, requested Cleomenes to send her out of the 
room before he began to speak with him ; but Cleomenes told 
him to say on, and not mind the child. So Aristagoras began 
with a promise of ten talents ^ if the king would grant him 
his request, and when Cleomenes shook his head, continued to 
raise his offer till it reached fifty talents ; whereupon the 
child spoke: — Father,” she said, get up and go, or the 
stranger will certainly corrupt thee.” Then Cleomenes, 
pleased at the warning of his child, withdrew and went into 
another room. Aristagoras quitted Sparta for good, not being 
able to discourse any more concerning the road winch led uj) 
to the king. 

52. Now the true account of the road in question is the 
following : — Eoyal stations ^ exist along its wiiole length, and 
excellent carawanserais ; and throughout, it traverses an in- 
habited tract, and is free from danger. In Lydia and Phrygia 
there are twmity stations within a distance of 94J parasangs. 


Oa the readiness of the Spartans 
to yield to bribery, vide supra, hi. 148, 
note ■ ■ 

i By ‘'royal stations” are to be iin- 
derstood the abodes of the king’s 
couriers (ay japrjtoi), who conveyed do- 
si)atcl)cs from their own station to the 
next, and then returned (infra, viii. 
08). The route described is probably 
at once the post-route and the caravan- 
I'oiitc between the two capitals. If 
Uorodotus visited Ba, byion, he would 
have travelled along this road, at least 
as far as the Gyndes, where this great 
higliway was crossed by the route 
leading from Babylon to Agbatana (c£. 
i. 189). The road is nearly that w'hich 
would now be followed by travellers 
between Smyrna and Baghdad. It 
bears away out of the straight line, 
towards the north, in order to avoid 


the vast arid tract betw'een the Upper 
Tigris and Upper Euphrates, the Great 
Desert of Sinjar, It also, by this de- 
viation, is able to take in the Arnienian 
capital, Diarbeki*. It passes by Bari 
(Sardis), Allah Bhehr (Philadelphia), 
Ajiom Kara Bissar, Ah-Shehr, Kaisa- 
riyehy Guroun^ Malaiiyeh, Biarhelcirf 
Jezireli, Mosul (Nineveh), Arlnl (Ar- 
bela), and Kirhuh. There are two 
other great roads, or rather routes, 
connecting Asia Minor with Persia : 
the Erzeroum route, which leads, how- 
ever, into w^hat was rather Upper 
Media, debouching upon Tabriz and 
Teheran; and the Aleppo route, by 
far the most direct lino, but which 
runs mainly through the Syrian and 
Arabian deserts, and so must at all 
times have been very unsafe, on ac- 
count of the Arab plunderers. 



THE BOYAL ROAD FROM 


Oil leaying Phrygia the Halys has to he crossed ; and here 
are gates through which you must needs jDass ere yon can 
traverse the stream, A strong force guards this post. When 
you have made the passage, and are come into Cappadocia, 
28 stations and 104 parasangs bring you to the borders of 
Cilicia, where the road passes through two sets of gates, at 
each of which there is a guard posted. Leaving these behind, 
you go on through Cilicia, where yon find three stations in a 
distance of 15x} j^arasangs. The boundary between Cilicia^ 
and Armenia is the river Euphrates, which it is necessary to 
cross in boats. In Armenia the resting-places are fifteen in 
number, and the distance is 56j parasangs. There is one 
place where a guard is posted. Four large streams intersect 
this district,'^ all of which have to be crossed by means of 
boats. The first of these is the Tigris ; the second and the 
third have both of them the same name,^ though they are not 
only different rivers, but do not even run from the same 
place.^ For the one which I have' called the first of the two 
has its source in Armenia, while the other flows afterwards 
out of the country of the Matieniaiis. The fourth of the 
streams is called the Gyndes, and this is the river which 


- This description gives Cilicia an ox- (Anab. ii. v. 5, and iti . iii. 6), and tiie 

tension towards tbo nortli, wliich no JDiava or Diaba of Animianus (1. s. c.). 

otlior writ(T allows to it. I have en. The Lesser Zab is a less famous stream; 

diiavonred to I'xpress this in the Map but its continuity of name appears 

ol* the Satrapies 'wliieli nccompaiiies from tins passage, combined v/itii the 

the prcHCJit volume. mention of it by Ammiairas as the 

^Ani-uuila is here given an extra. Adiava or Adiaba, and with the fact of 
orniinary exteunion to the south, and so its present appellation, 
made to iaeiiule a large tract ordinarily The word Zab, Diab, or Biav (jnn), 
reckoned c'itlior to Assyria or Media. according to Bocharfc (1. s. c.), signifies 

Undo!ilir(^dly the two Zabs, the “a wolf’* in Olialdeo. Hence the 

Creator and the Lesser. Tiicse rivers, Creator Zab is called Amos (Lyens) in 

which gjivt? the appellation of AxUabene Stinbo, Aminiauns, and Pliny, and 

to the region watered by them (Am. AeweV (by mistake) in Ptolemy (Googr. 

inian. Mfircdl. xxiii. G ; Bochart, Sac. vi. i,). 

Ceog. iv. 1th p. 2Li), seem to have re- ^ Wlmt Herodotus here states is cx- 

tained their names unchanged from the actly true of the two Zabs. Tho Greater 

earliest times io the present. Tho Zab has its source in Armenia between 

Cn-ater Zal), at any ixite, appears tho lakes of Van and Uruniiych—tlic 

nntlcr that title in the Assyrian In- Lesser rises in the Koordish mountains 

scriptiens (pasalin)-, it is also, an- (Ms Matienian hills) at a distance of 

doiibtedly, the Zabatus of Xenophon nearly two degrees to tho S.S.L. 
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Cjriis: dispersed,': by '..digging "for ..it , three, .Inindred and 'sixty 
.ch.aiinels.^y..y Leaving Armenia and .entering- the., Matieniaii 
. eGimtryy. you have foiir statw^^ these" passed, you find' your- 
self in Cissia, where eleven stations and 42|- parasangs bring 
you to another navigable stream, the Choas|)es, on the banks 
of which the city of Susa is built. Thus the entire number of 
the stations is raised to one hundred and eleven ; and so 
many are in fact the resting-places that one finds between 
Sardis and Susa. 

53. If then the royal road be measured aright, and the 
parasang equals, as it does, thirty furlongs,*^ the whole dis- 
tance Iroin Sardis to the palace of Memnon (as it is called), 
amounting thus to 450 parasangs, would be 18,500 furlongs.® 
Travelling then at the rate of 150 furlongs a day,*^ one will 
take exactly ninety days to perform the journey. 


Stations. Firsakhs. 

In Lydia and Phrygia ... 20 ... 94* 

In Cappadocia ... 28 ... 104’" 

In Cilicia 3 ... 15.^ 

In Armenia 15 ... 504 

In the Matienian country 4 (say) 15 

In Cissia 11 421; 

Total ... ... 81 328 

The subsequent arguments of Hero- 
dotus are based upon his totals,* ^yQ 
mnst conclude, therefore, that errors 
have crept into some of the smaller 
sums. The distance from Sardis to 
Snsa bj the Armenian route docs not 
seem to be over-estimated at 13,500 
stades (between 1500 and 1600 miles). 

^ Herodotus takes hero the rate at 
which an army would bo likely to 
move, Elseivhere (iv. 101) he reckons 
the journey of the ordinary pedestrian 
at 200 stades (about 23 miles). It 
appear. s, by the account which Xeno- 
phon has left of the expedition of Cyrus 
the younger (Anab. i.), that a some- 
what longer day’s march was usual, 
(The average is about 6 farsakhs or 180 
stades.) But this rate, apparently, 
cannot bo continued without resting 
the army, at intervals, for several days 
at a time. If the days during which 
the army of Cyrus rested bo counted, 


Vide supra, i. 189, note where 
the Gyiides is identified with the 
Diyaleh* 

" Supra, ii. 6. This was the ordinary 
estimate of the Greeks. (See Xen. 
Anab. ii, 2, § 6 ; Suidas in voc. Hesych, 
in voc., &c.) Strabo, however, tells ns 
that it w'-as not universally agi'eed upon, 
since there were some who considered 
the parasang to equal 40, and others 
60 stades (xi. p. 754). The truth is, 
that the ancient parasang, like the 
modern farsakh, was originally a 
measure of time (an hour), not a 
iHea,su.re of distance. In passing from 
the one meaning to the other, it came 
to mark a diilerent long-th in different 
places, according to the nature of 
the country traversed. The modern 
farsakli varies also, but not so much 
as the parasang, if we can trust 
Strabo. It is estimated at from 
34 to 4 miles, or from 30 to 35 
stades. 

As usual, there is a discrepancy 
in the numbers. The stations, accord- 
ing to the previous small sums, are 81 
instead of 111, and the parasangs or 
farsakhs, 328 instead of 450, as will 
bo seen by reference to the subjoined 
table : — 
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54. Tims when Aristagoras the Milesian told Cleomenes the 
Laoedtemonian that it was a three months’ journey from the 
sea up to the king, he said no more than the truth. The 
exact distance (if any one desire still greater accuracy) is 
somewhat more; for the journey from Ephesus to Sardis 
must be added to the foregoing account ; and tliis W'ill make 
the whole distance between the Greek Sea and Susa (or the 
city of Memnon, as it is called i) 14,040 furlongs ; since 
Ephesus is distant from Sardis 540 furlongs.® This would 
add three days to the three months’ journey. 

56. When Aristagoras left Sparta he hastened to Athens, 
which had got quit of its tyrants in the way that I will now 
describe. After the death of Hipparchus (the son of Pisistra- 
tus, and brother of the tyrant Hippias),® who, in spite of the 


tlie real rate of motion is reduced helow 
the estimate of our author. 

^ Tho fable of IVIcmuon is one of 
those in which it is difficult to discover 
any germs of truth. Moiiinon, the son 
of Tithonus, and Eos (Dawn.), or 
Hemcra (.Day), is, according to most 
accounts, an Ethiopian king. His 
father Titlionus, however, reigns at 
Susa, and he himself leads a combined 
army of Susianians and Ethiopians to 
the assistance of his father’s brother, 
Priam, king of Troy (ef. Strabo, xv. p. 
1031 ; I'ansan. x.xxxi. 2 ; Diod. Sic. ii. 
22; iv. 7')). We seem here to have 
nothing but iiie wildest imaginations 
of pure romancers. 

Homer naikes very slight and pass- 
ing allusloiiH to Memnon (Od. iv. 1S8 ; 
XU 522). Hesiod calls him king of tiie 
EihittpiauK (’i'h(‘r)g(m. 081). >So 1‘indai* 
(ISIeim iii. B2, 03, Disnen.). Tins seems 
to have been the first form of tho 
It^goiid, from which all mention of 
Susa was omitted. The earliest author 
who is to have connected Mem- 

iion witii Susa is iEschylus, "who made 
his mother a, Oissian woman (Strub. 
1. H. c.)- It is clear, bowx‘ver, that by 
the time {»f Herodotus, the story that 
he built Susa, or its great palace, was 
generally aecb'pted in Greece. Perlmps 
the adoption of this account may be 


regarded as indicating some knowledge 
of the ethnic connection which really 
existed between Ethiopia and Susiana. 
(See vol. i. pp. 4<40 and 679.) 

2 Rennell (Geography of Western 
Asia, i. p. 290) says that this is “less 
than the direct distance,” which he 
estimates at 45 geographical (or about 
52 English) miles. But if we reckon 
the stade at its true length of 606 feet 

9 inches (English), the distance given 
will be rather more than 62 miles 
(English), so that a distance of about 

10 miles will be allowed for the defiec- 
tions of the route. 

^ It has been commonly supposed 
that there is an opposition between 
Herodotus and Thucydides with respect 
to the relative ago of tiie two brothers, 
and to the fact involved in their rela- 
tive ago, whetlier Hipparchus was king 
fit the time of his assassination. But 
if the narrative of Herodotus be care- 
fully examined, it will be found that 
he confirnw, instead of opposing, the 
well-known view of Thucydides, that 
Hippias was the elder of the two. Not 
only is Hipparchus never called king, 
but here at his first introduction he is 
brought forward as brother of the 
tyrant Hippias.” 

Witli respect to the fact, wffiich is 
disputed by Larcher, I agree with 



:AEISTAGOEAS GOES' TO ATHENS. 


clear warning lie liacl receiTed eonce his fate in a dream, 
was slain by Haimiodras and Aristogeiton (men both of the 
race of the Gephyraeans), the oppresmon of the Athenians 
continued by the space of four years and they gained 
nothing, blit were worse used than before. 

56. Now the dream of Hipparchus was the following : — The 
night before the Panathenaic festival, he thought he saw in his 
sleej) a tali and beautiful man, who stood over him, and read 
him the following riddle 

“ Bear thou unbearable woes with the alBbearing heart of a lion ; 

Never, be sure, shall wrong-doer ©.scape the reward of wrong-doing.’* 

As soon as day dawned he sent and submitted his dream to 
the interpreters, after which he offered the averting sacrifices, 
and then w^ent and led the procession in wdiich he perished.® 

57. The family of the Gephyra?ans,^ to wdiich the murderers 


Thirlwall, jthat “the authority of 
Thucydides is more convincing than 
his I'easons *’ (Hist. Greece, vol. ii. -p. 
65 ; of . Thucyd. vi. 55) . His authority, 
backed as it is by Herodotus, seems to 
me decisive. Plato (if it be he), the 
only early writer on the other side 
(Hipparch.), as a historical authority, 
is valueless. Clitodenins, who has 
been quoted against Thucydides by 
Meursius and others, in reality takes 
the same view (Frag. Hist. Gr., vol. a. 
p. 364). As for Horaelides Ponticus 
and DiodoruH SjouIuh, on such a matter 
they are writers of aiu accoant. 

From B.c. 514 to n.c. 510. Compare 
Thucyd. vi. 59; Plat. Hippai’ch. The 
fourth year was not quite complete 
Clinton’s F. H. ii. p. 18). 

® Full details of this whole transac- 
tion mn given by Thucydides (ri. 54-58 ; 
compare Ar. Pol. v. 8 and 9). The time 
of the Panathenaic festival was chosen 
because the citizens might then appear 
in'.armS'." . 

® Bocdiart (Geog. Sacr. r. xxL) be- 
lieves the Cephyrad to liave got their 
name from the fact that they were 
settled at the bridge over the 

Cephissus, on the road from Athens to 


Elensis. It seems to be certain that 
there was a village there called Gephy- 
rls, and a temple of Ceres, thence 
said to have been called GD})hyrj.ean 
Ceres (cf. Etym. Mag.advoc. Fe^vpefs, 
and Strab. ix. p. 5S1). But it may be 
questioned whether the Gephyra^ans 
did not rather bring their name with 
them into Attica. No ancient UTiter 
connects the Gejdiyiman family with 
the bridge, or with tlie village of 
Gephyris. Nor could the temple of 
Ceres near Geidiyris have been (as 
Bochart supposes) their temple of 
Aohman Ceres (mentioned below, ch. 
61) ; for that was in Athens. On the 
other hand it appears tliai Tanagra, 
the city from which the Gephyneans 
came to Athens, was anciently called 
Gephyra, and its inhabitants generally 
Gex^hyrseans (Strab. ix. p. 586 ; Steph. 
Byz. ad voc, r€<j!)rpaj Etym. Magn. 
ad eand.). The origin of the pame was 
the bridge there over the Asdpus. 
Gephyrman Ceres meant Tanagrman 
Ceres, or Ceres whose worship wa.s 
introduced into Attica from Tanagra 
(Etym. Magn. ad voc. "Axad ; Steph. 
Byz. 1. s. c,,* and infra, ch. 61). 



PHGENICIAN OKIGIN OF THE GEPHYEA5I. 


origiuallj^ from Eretria. My inquiries, liowever, have made 
it clear to me that they are in reality Phcenicians, descendants 
of those who came with Cadmus ^ into the country now called 
Bceotia. Here they received for their portion the district of 
Tanagra, in which they afterwards dwelt. On their expulsion 
from this country by the Boeotians (which happened some time 
after that of the Gadmeians from the same parts by the Ar- 
gives®) they took refuge at Athens. The Athenians received 
them among their citizens upon set terms, whereby they were 
excluded from a number of privileges -which are not worth 
mentioning. 

58. Now the Phoenicians who came with Cadmus, and to 
whom the Gephyrsei belonged, introduced into Greece upon 
their arrival a great variety of arts, among the rest that of 
writing,^ whereof the Greeks till then had, as I think, been 
ignorant. And originally they shaped their letters exactly 
like all the other "Phoenicians, but afterwards, in course of 
time, they changed by degrees their language, and together 
with it the form likewise of their characters.^ Now the Greeks 


^ On tho reality of tliis immigration, 
flee note ^ on Bk. ii. ek. 49, and cl*. Bo- 
charPs Geog. Sac. (i. xvi.-xxi.). 

^ llorodotiia allndca liere to the 
legend of the Epigoni. Ton yo'arti 
after tlui fii'Bt iu.isucc(?sBful attack up- 
on Thebes, the sons of the seven chiefs 
sueceotl(‘d in taking the city and 
avt^nging their fathers (Apollod. irr. 
vit. 2). This "was shortly lioforo the 
Trojan war (Horn. 31. iv. 405). Tht* 
gix;at invaakm of tho liceotians was 
sixty years after that event (Time, i, 
12). It was this which caused the 
Gopliynoans to quit theii* conn try (vide 
supra, i. 14(i ; iv. 147), 

Homer (11. vi. 1G8) sho%vs that in 
his time the Greeks wrote on folding 
wooden tablets. On tlie introduction of 
lctt(n's into Greece from PluBnicia, see 
end of Oil. v., App. to Bk. ii,, and on 
Cadirms, n. on Bk. iLch. 44. — [G.W.] 
^ That the Greeks derived their let- 


ters directly from the Phoenicians is 
probable on many grounds : — 1. A 
glance at the table given in the Ap- 
pendix to Bk. ii. (voL ii, p. 315, App.) 
•will shoAV the close resemblance, 
almost amounting to identity, between 
the Greek alphabet (especially in its 
archaic form) and the Phcenician. It 
is evident tliat one is copied, from th,c 
other, 2. The names of the letters, 
which arc ail significative in Semitic 
tongues of the olrjccts which they 
wore oi’igiTially intended to represent, 
but have no meaning in Greek, prove 
that the Semites are th.e inventors, tho 
Greeks the copyists. 3. The dropped 
letters of the early Greek alphabet 
prove tlie same. These are found, very 
distinctly, in tho numerals, where 
tliey have tho place which belongs to 
them in Pheenician and Hebre'w. 4. 
The traditional late invomtion of those 
letters, which the Greeks possessed’ 


OiiAK 57, 58. 
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who dwelt about those parts at that time were chiefly the 
lonians. The Phamician letters were accordingly adopted 1>y 
them, but with some yariation in the shape of a few, and so 
they arrived at the present use, still calling the letters PIkp- 
iiician,^ as justice required, after the name of those who were 
the first to introduce them into Greece* Paper rolls also were 
called from of old ^^parchments’* by the lonians, because 
formerly when paper was scarce*^ they used, instead, tbe 
skins of sheep and goats — on wliich material many of the 
barbarians are even now wont to write.*^ 


bpyoi'id tlie Pbceiiiciaiis, Ib an acldi- 
tioTial argnmeiit. These points will 


receive illustratioB from the sabjuife d 
comparative table ; — ■ 


C)iii<:aNAL "i 
OuiOiK A 

Alpiiabict. j 
PiKKNICIAN 1 

Name. f 
SicraiFrcA" i 

TION. / 

Num.ericial ] 
POWER IN V 

Greek. ) 


A 

B 

T 

A 

E 

F 

Z 

H 

alplui 

beta 

gamma 

delta 

6(\}/tXuv] 

bau(?) 

zeta(?) 

kbeta 

alejjli 

beth 

gimel 

daletb 

he 

vau 

zain 

kbeth 

bull 

tent 

camel 

door , 

window 

book 

lance 

paling! 

1 

2 

■ 3 i 

. 4 

5 

C 

7 

8 1 


© I r K 
tlifUi I iota I kappa 

I 

thoth ' yotl 1 kaph 
i huU<iW 

■ifrpont' hand | of 
j I hand 
9 ! 10 I 20 


Original ) 

A 

M 

N 

f 

0 

n 

9 

P 

■ S 

T 

Greek > 
Alvhabet. ) 

lambda 

mu 

nu 

sigma 

o(jjniip6v) 

pi 

koppa 

rho 

sail 

tail 

PHUiNICIAN J 
Name. i 

lamed 

mem 

nun 

samech 

ain 

peh 

qoph 

rcsli 

shin 

tail 

SiGNir-'ICA- \ 
TION. 1 

prick- 

stick 

water 

fish 

prop 

eye 

mouth 

ax 

bead 

tooth 

bread 

Numerical ] 

1 










ROWER IN > 

■ 30 ■ 

40 

50 

liO 

70 

80 

90 

! 100 

200 

300 

Greek. J ' 

j . .. ■ 











® This is strong e’S'idenee to the fact, 
that European Greece got its alpliabet 
direct from the Pluenicians. Othei*- 
wise, there is so great a similarity 
between ilie various alphabets of 
Western Asia and Sorithern Europe 
(the Lyiaan, Phrygian, Etruscan, Um- 
brian, &c,), that it would be diflicnit 
to prove more than thoii”* couimon 
origin from a single type, which might 
be one anten'ior to the Phamician. 

That is, before the establislnnent 
of a regular cominerco with Egypt, 
which was pcniiaps scarcely earlier 
than the reign of Amasis. 

This is a remarkalile statement. 
Among the “ barbarijms ” alluded to, 

VOL. III. 


we may assume the Persians to bt' 
included, on the authority <jf CtesiaH, 
who declared that he drew his Persian 
history from the I'oyal parchments ’’ 
(eK rooj/ 0axn\tt€^u BKfuOeficayj ap. Died, 
Sic. h. 32). But we have (1 believe) 
no distinct evidence of parcliment be- 
ing used at this early date by any 
other “barbarous ’’ nation. Stone and 
clay seem to have been the common 
material in Assyina and Babylonia ^ 
wood, leather, and paper in Egypt; 
the bark of trees and linen in Italy ; 
stone, wood, and metal among the 
Jews. Parchment seems never to have 
been much used, even by the Greeks, 
till the time of Enmenes II, (b.c, 

S 



CADMEIAN CHARACTERS. 


Book V. 


59. I myself saw Cadmeian characters® engraved upon 
some tripods in the temple of Apollo Ismenias®in Boeotian’ 
Thebes, most of them shaped like the Ionian. One of the 
tripods has the inscription following : — 

Me did Amphitryon place, from the far Tcleboans® coming.’’ 


Chap. 59-61, 
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This would bo about the age of Laius, tlie son of Labdacun, 
the son of Polydorus, the son of Cadmus,^ 

60 . Another of the tripods has this legend in the hexameter 
.. measure : — . 

to far-shooting Phoebus was offered by Sca3ns the boxer, 

"\\''hcn he had won at the games — a -wondroxis beautiful offering.*’ 

This might be Scfeiis, the son of Hippocoon ; ^ and the tripod, 
if dedicated by him, and not by another of the same name, 
would belong to the time of CEdipiis, the son of Laiiis. 

61 . The third tripod has also an inscription in liexameters, 

I which rims thus : — 

; Ivilig iniodama.s gave this tinpod to far-seeing Phoebus, 

I When lie was .'^et ou the throne — a wondrous beautiful offering.” 




I 


It was in the reign of this Laodnmas, tlie son of Elicocios, 
that the Cadineians were driven by the Argives out of their 
country/^ and found a shelter with the Encheleaiis.*'^ The 
Gephyneans at that time remained in the country, but after- 
wards they retired before the Boootians,^ and took refuge at 
Athens, wdiere they have a number of temples for their sepa- 
rate use, wdiich the other Athenians are not allowed to enter 
— among the rest, one of Achinan Ceres, ^ in ^yhose honour 
they likewise celebrate siiecial orgies. 


It mfiy be donlvfod whether this 
tripod belfuiged really to so eai'ly an 
ago (see "Woilf’s Prolc'goiueiia, p. Iv.). 
The inscription, at any rate, must have 
betm later, and can at. best only have 
expressetl the belief of the priests as to 
the person wiio dedicated tlie tripod. 
The saiiK' rerniirk will apply to tiio two 
ot}io]‘ inscripl ions. 

^ lIippt)codn was tlio brother of 
'ijaidart'us and Icarion. Assisted, by 
his twelve sous, Itci drove lus two 
broilu'i'S from Jjacediemon, After- 
wards Ilerciilt'S .slew him and hiB 
sons, and J’t'hfcjred Tyndareus. One 
oi’ his scats was named Setuiis (Apollud. 
111. X. r>). 

Vide supra, eh. 57, note Lao- 
chnnuB succttaah.'d his fatlier .Ktoocles 
upon the throne of 'r'hobes. According 


to the legend, he reigned ten ycsirs, 
and was slain bythcEpigoni (Apollod. 
111. vii. 2). 

^ Tlio Encholeans were an Illyrian 
tribe. They dwelt on tJic. coast above 
Epidaimiiis (Syclax, Peripl. p. IP ; 
Stoph. Byz. ad voe. ; lIoeatLous, Fr. 
73). There was a legend that Cadmus 
assisted them against the other Illy^ 
rians (Apollod. nr. v. 4). Ifarico per- 
haps it was thought likely that the 
Cadmeians would take refuge with 
them. 

Thueyd. i. 12 ; supra, eh. 57. 

® Boehart believes that the Piimni- 
cians introduced the worship of Cores 
into Greece (Geog. Sac. x. xii.), and 
supposes the Gephyrseaiis to have been 
the iirsb by whom the worship was 
broiiglit into Attica (ib. cb. xxi .) . Cer- 
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TYRANNY OF HIPPIAS. 


Book Y. 


62. Having thus related the dream -which Hipparchus saw, 
and traced the descent of the Gephyrseans, the family whereto 
his mm-derers belonged, I must proceed with the matter 
whereof I was intending before to speak ; to wit, the way in 
which the Athenians got quit of their tyrants. Upon the 
death of Hipparchus, Hippias, who was king, grew harsh 
towards the Athenians ; ® and the Alcmasonidse,'^ an Athenian 
family which had been banished by the Pisistratida,® joined 
the other exiles, and endeavoured to procure their own return, 
and to free Athens, by force. They seized and fortided 
Lcipsydrium above Pseonia,^ and tried to gain their object 
by arms ; but great disasters befell them,^ and their piu'pose 
remained luiaccomplished. They therefore resolved to shrink 
from no contrivance that might bring them success; and 
accordingly they contracted with the Amphictyons® to build 


tainly tlie Eleusiuiaii mysteries appear 
to have been thoroagWy Oriental in 
their character. 

It is (litHcult to explain the epithet 
“ Achaean ” here. The grammarian.s 
Bay that it has no connection with the 
well-known llAiUenic tribe, but is 
formeci either from dxos (grief) or 
(sound), because Ceres grieved for tbe 
loss of Proserpine, or because of the 
cymbals used in her w^orship (Etym. 
Mag. ail voc. ’Axa^i^) . 

'rise groat change in the character 
of the govornintuii lifter the nuirder of 
Ui}j]jarcliUH is noticedugain, vLllill, as 
it was befoiro in ch. bo. Thucydides 
c’uiilirms this (vi. 59). lie cotnmends 
t, he virtue and wisdom of ilie family up 
to this tiuu^ (vi. 54). Compare Plat, 
p. 229, H. and D’eraciid. Pont. i.(>. 
Vide infra, vi. 125-391, where the 
earlier history of the Alcmmonidro is 
given : and sue iioie on ch, 131. 

^ 9’iiai is ]>y I’isintratushimsclf, who 
is Hu'luded among the Pi si stratidm 
(vide supra, i. 01), 

This was wo doubt an 
like tint of Agis at Becolea (Thiic. vii. 
19), which was in the same neighbour- 
hood. 

^ This is the reading of all the MSS. 
Some imve proposed to change Beonia 


into Parnes ; but without necessity. 
T?here was probably a region called 
Pmonia in Attica, the abode of the 
l^ijeoniclm mentioned by Harpooration 
(sub voc. JlaiaifieTs) f and Pausanias (ii. 
xviii. 7). Lepsydrinm "was above this, 
and on the ilarilcs of Fames (Schol. 
Aristoph,Lysist.665,; Hesych. tivice^ad 
voc. A€i4'vdpioi', and ad voc. Aitj/vSpiou) . 
Ooloned Leake recognises the abode and 
name of the Foeonidm (Uaiot'ldat) in 
Meiudld, and the site of Leipsydrium 
in the monastery of St. Nicholas (Demi 
of Attica, p. 38). 

If this view bo taken, the site near 
the right bank of a remarkable torrent, 
winch descends directly from the sum- 
mit of the jwountain and flows along a 
broad gravelly bed to the Cephissus,” 
wil) favour tlie derivation of the word 
Leipsydrium from not XeiTvoo (ef. 
Cyril 1. Lex. ined. sub voc., and the 
noboH to Albert’s Hesychius). 

" Ifenco the famous Scoliiira (in 
AthenmuB, xv. 15, p. 695, and Buidas 
ad voc. AsiipdSpioy) : — 

ah at, Aeixjfvdpiov ^poo<a(rt:raipoi>t 
oivvv avdpui ufl-mAeffav, /a«%e<r{la t 
ayaOoik TC icai eutrarpiiba^y 
ol tot’ b6et$ap, otiov 7raT«^p<yv ^crav. 

® Tide infra, vix. 200, note. 


Chap. 62, 63. SPARTA SEEKS TO EXPEL THE PISISTEATID^l. 
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the temple which now stands at Delphi, but which in those 
days did not exist,'^ Having done this, they proceeded, being 
men of great wealth, and members of an ancient and distin- 
guished family, to build the temple much more magnificently 
than the plan obliged them. Besides other improvements, 
instead of the coarse stone whereof by the contract the temple 
was to have been constructed, they made the facings of Parian 
niarhle/'^ 

68. These same men, if we may believe the Athenians, 
during their stay at Delphi persuaded the Pythoness by a 
bribe to tell the Spartans, whenever any of them came to 
consult the oracle, either on their own juivate affairs or on 
the luisincss of tlie state, that they must free Athens. So the 
Lacedamionians, when they found no answer ever returned to 
them but this, sent at last Anehimolius, the son of Aster — a 
man of note among their citizens — at the head of an army 
against Athens, with orders to drive out the Pisistratida, 
albeit they were hound to them by the closest ties of friend- 
ship. For they esteemed the things of heaven more highly 
than the things of men. The troops went by sea and were 
conveyed in transports. Anehimolius brought them to an 
anchorage at Phalerum ; ^ and there the men disembarked. 
But the Pisistratidae, who had previous knowledge of their 
intentions, had sent to Thessaly, between which eomitry and 
Athens there was an alliance,^ with a request for aid. The 


The olil tun'iplo liad Uecn Uuriit 
(vide snpra, I'i. 180) ; according to 
Hoiijc, by tJio oiui'hinations ol: the 
Ib'sistratid® (Pliilochor. Er. H, G. voi. 
i. p. 395). 

The AlcmjTeoiiid® .had already re- 
ceived the prai.se of Pindar f(;r tiiispaece 
of iniiinficeiice (Pyth. vii. of recir re 
Sojuay TivOwpi dia OaTjrdyerev^ay). 

I’iio Delphic oracle is again bribed 
by Clcomen(3H, infra, 66. 

" Phtilcriiin is the inost ancient, as 
it is llic most natural, harbour of 
Athens. It is nearer than Pirmus to 
the city (Leake’s Demi, § 9, p. 397), 
and tlie two rivers (Cephissus and llis- 


sns), between which Athens is placed, 
lead ini.o it. Tlio Ihrajus seems not to 
have been used as a port until the time 
of Pericles (Pausan. i. ii. 3). 

^ As Bceotia is found generally on 
the Spartan, so Thes.saly appears on 
the Athenian side. Hut nal jealousy 
of Bceotia would appear to be tlie chief 
ground of the alliance. It was broken 
by the Persian invasion, renewed B.o. 
461, when hostilities with Sparta 
threatened (Time. i. 102), infringed 
by the expedition of B.c. 453 (Thuc. i. 
Ill), renewed partially before b.ca 431 
(ibid, ii, 22), and fully re-establishod 
in B.c. 423 (ibid. iv. 132), 
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Thessalians,, in reply to their entreaties, sent them by a public 
vote 1000 horsemen,® under the command of their king, Oineas, 
Yvdio was a OonioBan.^ When this help came, the Pisistratida}, 
laid their plan accordingly : they cleared the whole plain 
about Phaleriim, so as to make it fit for the moYements of 
cayalry, and then charged the enemy’s camp with their horse, 
which fell with such fury upon the Laeedsemoniaiis as to kill 
numbers, among the rest Anchimolius, the general, and to 
drive the remainder to their ships. Such was the fate of the 
first army sent from Lacedaimon, and the tomb of Anchi- 
moliiis may be seen to this day in Attica ; it is at Alo- 
liocae^ (Foxtown), near the temple of Hercules in Cyiiosargos.*' 
64. Afterwards, the Lacedsomonians despatched a larger 
force against Athens, which they put under the command of 
Cleomenes, son of Anaxandridas, one of their kings. These 
troops were not sent by sea, but marched by the mainland. 
When they were come into Attica, their first encounter was 
with the Thessalian horse, AYhich they shortly put to flight, 


® Tlie Thes.snliaiis were still in tint 
“oarly stage of society” mentioned by 
Arnold, “ wben tlie ruling order or 
class has fought on h^ort^chaclc, their 
Hubjoots or dependents on foot” (Hist, 
<d‘ Home, vuh i, p. 71). “Tin.* cavalry 
H(‘rYice under these circumstances has 
been cultivated, that of the infantry 
neglected,” Iti Thessaly the hulk of 
tlie popniation were held in the con- 
tilt ion <if serfs {trevurrai ) — the ruling 
cinss, however, was large and warlike, 
liimco we constantly hear of the ex- 
cellenee of the Thessalian horse, whilri 
it. is Roldom Ihtit wu have any nioTition 
of tlicir infantry. (Compare Herod, 
vii. 2S, 251 ; Thucyd. i. 11 1 ; Ephor, Fr. 
o; Pausan x. i. 2 ; Polyh, iv. S ; Phil. 
Men. p. 70, A, ; H.i]»p. Ma], p. 28 1, A.) 

irho country was favourable for pUvS- 
turagt' ; and Tdjessulian horses were of 
special <?xcelleuc.y (vide infra, vii, 190, 
and note ad ioe.). 

^ Wiiclismuth proposes to read a 

Gonnu'an ” iVopmiop}, for a “Coni- 
®an” (Kormfac) here. And certainly 
there is no known town in Thessaly, 


from which theword “'Coni scan” could 
be foriiicd. It is iuipossiblc to under- 
stand, w’ith Larcher, Coninni or Ico- 
niuni, tlie modern ICoaiyehf in Phrygia. 
I should incline, therefore, to adopt 
the (uiicndation of Wachsuinth. Gon- 
nns, or Gormi, is a well-known Thessa- 
lian town (Strab. ix. p. 63S ; Porphyr. 
Tyu’. 8 1 Ste])ih. Bysfi. ad voc. ; Ptol. 
Geograph, iii, 13 ; Liv. xlii. 51*). It 
lay north of the Penous, a little above 
the commenceincnt of the pass oF 
d’empe in thn modern valley of Dereli 
(beuko\s Northern Greece, vol, iii. pp. 
381, 382). 

* It is curious to tind that tin* 
Spartans hail passed Athens, and 
ponctratod to this place, w'hich lay to 
the iiorlh-cast of the city, at the dis- 
tiinco of about a mile and a half 
(-tEseh. d’imarch. ]). 119). We may 
suspect that Iferodotus has ill-under- 
stood the Rpartan plan of campaign. 
The site of Alopccm is marked by the 
modern village of Amhelokipo (Leake’s 
Demi of Attica, p. 31). 

Vide infni, vi. 116, and note ad loc. 
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killing above forty men ; the remainder made good their 
escape, and fled straight to Thessaly. Cleomenes proceeded 
to the city, and, with the aid of such of the Athenians as 
wished for freedom, besieged the tyrants, who had shut them- 
selves up in the Pelasgic fortress.^ 

65. And now there had been small chance of the Pisistra- 
tidai falling into the hands of the Spartans, who did not even 
design to sit down before the place, ^ which had moreover been 
well jirovisioned beforeband with stores both of meat and 
drink, — nay, it is likely that after a few days’ blockade the 
Laccdasmoiiians would have quitted Attica altogether, and 
gone back to Sparta, — had not an event occurred most unlncliy 
for the besieged, and most advantageous for the l)esiegors. 
The children of the Pisistratidie were made prisoners, as they 
•were being removed out of the country. By this calamity all 
their |)lans were deranged, and — as the ransom of their 
children — they consented to the demands of the Athenians, 
and agreed within five days’ time to quit Attica.® Accordingly 
they soon afterwards left the country, and withdrew to Sigeum 
on the Scamander,'^ after reigning thirty-six years over the 
Athenians.® By descent they were Pylians, of the family of 


^ That is, the Acropolis, which the 
Pelasgi were said to iiavo fortified for 
the Athenians (see bolow, vi. 137). 
According to Glitodcmns, all that the 
Pelasgi did was to level the surface 
of the rock at tlic summit, and build 
n wall round tho space so obtained 
(Frag. 22, ed. Didot,). 

® Aw'aro, apparently, of t heir in- i 
ability to contliict sieges (vide inira, ix. 
70). Tliat the Acropolis was not at 
this time very strong appears from the 
account of its siege by Xerxes (viii. 
52, 53), It was afterwards fortified 
by Cimon (IMut. Vit. Cim. c. 13), 

All the chief points of this nar- 
rative are confirmed by Axistotle, who 
i*(5lat«‘S the contract of the xAleinmo- 
nidm to rehuihl the Delphian temple, 
the importunity of the oracio in their 
favour, tlio c?X})edit!oii of Amfiiiniolius 
hy sea^ his defeat, the expedition of 
(hcomenes ‘‘with a larerer force,” his 


victory over the Thessalians, the re- 
treat of Hippias into “ the Palasgic 
fortress,’’ and tho capture of tho 
children as they were being conveyed 
out of the country (BY. 17). 

7 Yido infra, ch. 91, 95. 

® It appears from Aristotle (Polit. 
V. 9) that this period is euwlualve of the 
time passed by Pisistratus in exile 
after his first seizure of the sovereignty. 
From tho heginning of tlie reign of 
Pisistratus, to the final expulsion of 
his sons, was a period of .fifty-one 
years (Arist. 1. s. c.; Scholiast, ap. 
Aiistoph. Vesp. 500). Pisistratus 
seized the sovereignty, b.c. 560 ; died, 
n.c. 627, having reigned nearly 17 
years out of the 33. Hippias reigned 
14 years before the death of Hippar- 
chus (b.c. 514), and four afterwards. 
He was expelled b.c. 610, perhaps in 
the game year w^ith tho Tanpims. 


m 
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POLICY OF CLISTHENES. 


Book V. 


the Neleids/ to which Codrus and Melantliiis likewise helongecl^ 
men who in former times from foreign settlers became kings of 
Athens. And hence it was that Hi|)poerates ^ came to think 
of calling his son Pisistratus : he named him after the Pisis- 
tratus who was a son of Nestor, Such then was the mode in 
which the Athenians got quit of their tyrants. What they did 
and suffered worthy of note from the time when they gained 
their freedom until the revolt of Ionia from King Darius, and 
the coming of Aristagoras to Athens with a request that the 
Athenians would lend the lonians aid, I shall now proceed to 
relate. 

06. The povrer of Athens had been great before ; but, 
now that the tyrants “were gone, it became greater than ever. 
The chief authority was lodged with two persons, Clisthenes, 
of the family of the Alcmseonids, who is said to have been 
the persuader of the Pythoness,^ and Isagoras, the son of 
Tisander, who belonged to a noble house, but whose pedigree 
I am not able to trace further. Ilowbeit his kinsmen offer 
sacrifice to the Carian Jupiter.^ These two men strove 
together for the mastery ; and Clisthenes, finding himself the 
weaker, called to his aid the common peoifie.'^ Hereupon, 


Tbe tale vrtmt, that Melnaithns (the 
fifth ittdoseent from the lloineric Nea- 
tor, soil of Keieiia, a-wl kini:?' of Pjloa), 
wua king of Mcaacfiia at the tiiiK' of 
the return of the neraelida?. Being 
oxpi'lled, he soiiglii a rofugo hi Attica, 
’vvliere ho was kindly received, and 
even plaeed upon tlio throne — Tliy- 
nuetes, the oxiatitig itioimrch, being 
forced to abdicate in liia favour. This 
will e.N})lain the Uunns Byliaus,” and 
^PKideids” (ef. llellaii. f>. 10, and 
Ih'iuo, j‘V. 1, ed. Didot.). 

^ Sn|‘>rfi, i. 50. 

" Supra, eh. 62. 

That t he CariaiiH were once widely 
Bproud tlu'ough the Cyclades, is wit- 
nessetl both by li(*rodotuH (i. 171) and 
ThaeydidcH (i. 4). There would be 
noibing Hurprisiug, therefore, in an 
ancient setileitient of Carinas upon 
the Attic peninsula. Straljo notices 


descent, s of Carians upon the coasts of 
Atticn, (ix. p. 577). 

We secuji here to meet again tvith 
the old triple division of parties — the 
Pedia)!, Parali, and Diacrii, of fifty 
years bn,ck (supra, i. 59). Isagoras 
iiad, apparently, revived the party of 
Lyenrgu.s (tlie .Pediaji), which was that 
of tbe ancient landed aristocracy : 
Clisthenes liad taken bis fatiier's place 
at the head of the Parali, or wealthy 
middle clas.s, who were attached to 
the tiniocratical constitution of Solon. : 
while the Diacrii, or democrats, were 
without a leader, ])nt liad strength 
sufiicient to turn the scale cither %vay. 
Clisthenes, it seems, was not a demo- 
crat by choice, but from necessity. It 
was only when he found himself unable 
to contend successfully with Isagoras, 
that he had recourse to the demf)crati- 
cal party. (Vide infra, ch. 69, norc h) 
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instead of tlio four tribes among wliich the Athenians had 
liGen divided hitherto, Clisthenes made ten tribes, and par- 


Tliat is, tlic Coloontos or Teleoutes, 
Iloplefces, .EgicoreiSjiiiKl Argacieis, the 
ancient hereditary tribes of Attica. 
i^[r. Gi'ote (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 
(>y) deuioa that there is any sufficient 
gronncl for believing that a division 
into castes, such as the niuncs of these 
tribes iias been thongiit to indicate, 
ever prevailed in Attica. In tliis he 
opj)osos, among the ancients, Piato, 
Stralio, and Plniareh; among the 
moderns almost all who have wu'itten 
.upon the subject (C. P. ITerniann, § 91 ; 
Thirlwall, V(h. ii. p. 7; ihjockh, Oorp. 
Insc. 3655; lllgeu, p. 38-50 ; Bchumaim 
de Com. Ath. p. 351, &c.). It seems 
inconceivable tliat names, tliree out of 
four of ■which read so clearly Warriors 
(Hopletes), Goatherds (.JSgicoreis), 
and Artisans (Argadeis), can have been 
given except to classes formed accord- 
ing to professions, at least at the outset. 
The di'fiiciilty and uncertainty that 
attaches to the foui*th name, wdiich 
appears under three forms — Gcleontes, 
Oedeontes, and Teleontes — cannot 
invalidate the argument derived from 
the other tln-ee. Teleontes, which 
rests upon decent authority (Eiuip. 
Ion. 1570 ; Pollux, viii. 109 ; Steph. 
Byz. ad voc. AlyiK6p€(as), is certainly 
the form most ea.sy of explanation, for 
this '^vould be etymologically con- 
nected with rcAeo), reAos, and 

would give the excellent sense of 
Priests or Consecrators (cf. Strabo, 
viii. p. 550). Gcleontes, which has 
far the gresitcst weiglit of authority, 
since it is the foriii oi'the Inscriptions 
as wadi as tlu.it of the best MSS. of 
Herodotus, may possibly only be a 
variant fi*om this, according to the 
notice which wo find in llesychius, 
that ye\m -was in use for reAea 
(Hesych. ad voc. yeXea). The form 
Gedeontes i.ias the least authority 
(Plutarch only), and maybe safely set 
aside as having arisen from ill-wmitton 
hiSS., in wdiich PEAEONTES might 
easily lie mistaken for FEAEONTES. 

It w<sild s(‘cm tiicrefore that at 
Athens in very early times there wore 


four castes : 1. Priests ; 2. Warriors j 
3. Herdsmen; and 4, Mechanics. This 
may be considered as tolerably certain 
from the appellations themselves. It 
is also confiiuned by several writers 
of fair name and note. Tlic passages 
in Plato (Tinimus, p. 24, A. ; Gritias, p. 
110, C.), where ancient Athens is 
compared to Egyi^t in x’cspcct of its 
castes, are wmll known. They are the 
more valuable, because, so far a-s ap- 
pears, the fact recorded is not based 
upon the etymology of the names of 
the tribes, or indeed connected coii- 
scionsly Avitli the tribes at all. Plo.- 
taroh’s statement is distinct and 
positive (Vit. Solon, ch. 25) ; and the 
error in detail — the substitution of 
husbandmen for priests — a-rises froni 
his having the false form yeSeWres, for 
rekeovTGs. Strabo also, who is a re- 
spectable authority, has no doubt of 
the four tribes having been castes. His 
account exactly accords with the view 
taken above ; for it is of no importance 
that lie uses the term husbandmen 
{yewpyol) for goatherds (aiyi/copexy), to 
designate the caste which got its living 
from the soil. 

If we admit the fact of the existence 
of castes in Attica in the earliest times, 
it becomes a matter of importance to 
inquire, whence did these castes come ? 
— were they of home growth, or intro- 
duced fi'om abroad ? They have been 
regarded as favouilng the notion of a 
special connection of Athens with 
Egypt (Diodor, Sic. i. 28; Thirlwall, 
vol. ii. p. 67); and in Plato they cer- 
tainly appear in this shape ; but it ia 
difldcnltto say whether this is the true 
account of them, or whether tho fact 
is not, that the same spirit whiesh pre- 
vailed in early times in Egypt and 
India, also independently sprang np 
in Greece. The nature of the special 
connection, if any, between Egypt and 
Athens, is not agreed on. Plato gives 
no account of it ; and Phanodemus 
and Oallisthenes, the oarlieat writers 
who propounded a theory, derived Sais 
from Athojjs (ap. Frock Oommeut. 
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celled out tlie xithenians among them. He likewise eliangecl 
the names of the tribes ; for whereas they had till now been 
called after Geleon, iEgicores, Argades, and Hoples, the four 
sons of Ion/ Clisthenes set these names aside, and called his 
tribes after certain other heroes/ all of whom were native, 
except Ajax. Ajax was associated because, although a 
foreigner, he was a neighbour and an ally of Athens.® 

67. My belief is that in acting thus he did but imitate his 
maternal grandfather, Clisthenes, king of Sicyon.^ This king, 
when he was at war with Argos, jmt an end to the contests of 


Plat. Tiixi. ]). 30), The Egyptian 
colonT to Attica Becm» to liave been 
a late inveiition of the Egyptians 
themselves. It appears fn‘st in Dio- 
doruB (1. s. c.), whence it imsses to 
Enscbins (Ghron. Can. ii. p. 280), 
M'zetzcSj Snulas, &c. Still there is, 
niKlonbtedly, aresemhlance in religion 
and art, as well as in political institu- 
tions, betw’cen Atliens and Egypt, 
-nliich favours tlio notion of some 
special early connection. (See Thi- 
ersch’s Epoclien dor Eildonden Kunst, 

l>. 26.) 

The chief abjection to the view 
which would derive the Athenian 
castes from Egyjjt, is the fact, of 
■w,hich there seems to be good evi- 
dence, that the four tril:>cs -svere not 
}!ecnliar to Athens, but common to all 
the Ionian Creeks. The tradition 
whi<.*h makcis Teleon and .his brothers 
sons of Ion, embodies this fact ; and 
it is proved, not. only by the statement 
of U<n*odotiis (infra, cli. (ill), ljut also 
by iiiseripi ions from, tlu* Ionian towns 
fif Asia Minru’ (.Boeck'h, Coip. Ins. 
3078, 3070, 3(>d5), which show the 
exist once of these divisions in them. 
H is also important to observe that 
remnants of caste divisions and caste 
})rejadi<‘(.‘S appear through Greece 
generally, which scotn to indicate the 
<mtiro and nuiversal prevalemce of 
caste ill earlic'r times. Of this nature 
are the hereditary priesthoods com. 
mon to many states ; and the descent 
of olliees ant! employments from father 
to BOB, which 1 b known to have pre- 


vailed at Sparta and elsewhere, and 
of which Iterodotus himself gives 
iiititances in the next Book (infra, vi, 
60, and note ad loc. ; see also Her- 
mann’s I’ol. Ant. § 5). It is astonish- 
ing to find an assertion in Clinton (.F. 
H.vol. i. p. 54),that of the institution 
of castes “there arc no vestiges in 
any part of Greece ” ! 

Tlio same names are given, but 
with tlio reading of Teleon for Gelcon, 
in Euripides (loii. 1570-1581, cd. Diii- 
dorf.). In accordance with this, Julius 
Pollux (viii. y, IX 031), and Stephen of 
Byzaiitiniii (ad voc. Alymopscos), give 
the tribes as Teleo,nteB, Jlopletcs, ililgi- 
coreis, and Argadeis. The Inscriptloiis 
; of Gj'zicus centain. the full list, but 
I "witb the form Geleontes. 

I " The names of the Attic tribes were 
j En.'ohtheis, iliigeis, .I^undionis, Leontis, 
Acamantis, CEncis, Cecropis, Hippo- 
ihoiintis, HUaniis, and .A.ntiochis; the 
heroes being .Ereebtbeus, iEgcus, Pan- 
dion, Leos, Acamas, Ohieus, Ccerops, 
Hippothodn, Ajax, and Antioebus. JTio 
oi'der given is that observed upon the 
monuments. 

Ajax was tlio tutelary hero of 
Salaiiiis (vide infra, viii. GJ' and 121). 
According to .Ho.mcr, his troops at 
Troy were drawm. up next to those of 
Atlicas. 

( K 'SaXafJuvo’s aye hvoKalXena vi/af, 

'S.T'tltTC 6* tV’ ' X^nvamv'loiravro ‘CpnKayyc'i . 

21. ii. 55b 55S. 

^ Concerning this king, see below, 
vi, 126. 


Chap. G6, 67. 


ABRABXUS AND MELANIPPBS. 


367 


tlie rliaBsodists at Sieyon, because in the Homeric poems Argos 
and the Argives wore so constantly the theme of song. He 
likewise conceived the wish to drive Adrastus, the son of 
Talaiis, out of his country/ seeing that he was an jirgive 
hero. For Adrastus had a shrine at Sicyon, which yet stands 
in the market-place of the town. Clisthenes therefore went to 
Delphij and asked the oracle if he might expel Adrastus. To 
this the Pythoness is reported to have answered — Adrastus 
is the Sicyonians’ king, but thou art only a robber.” So 
wJien the god would not grant his request, he w^ent lionie and 
began to think’ how he iniglit contrive to malco Adrastus with- 
dra,w of his OAvn accord. After a while he hit upon a jdan 
which he thought would succeed. He sent envoys to Tiie})cs 
ill Bceotia, and iiiforiiied the Thebans that he wislied to bring 
Melanippus/ the son of Astaciis, to Sicyon. The Thebans 
consenting, Clisthenes carried Melanippus back with him, 
assigned him a precinct within the government-house, and 
built him a shrine there in the safest and strongest part. 
The reason for his so doing (which I must not forbear to 
mention) was, because Melanippus was Adrastus’ great 
enemy, having slain both his brother Mecistes and his son- 
in-law Tydeus.'"^ Clisthenes, after assigning the precinct to 
Melanippus, took away from Adrastus the sacrifices and 
festivals wherewith he had till then been honoured, and 
transferred them to liis adversary. Hitherto the Sicyonians 
had paid extraordinary honours to Adrastus, because the 
country had belonged to Polybus, ^ and Adrastus was Polybus’ 
daughter’s son ; ^ whence it came to pass that Poljbus, dying 


* Adrastus, of Arg'us niid leader 
of the first (nijUiic) nti nek nj)ouTliebcB 
(Eurip. Phtoniss. ; A])ollod, iir, vi. § 
6-7), was worshi}>])cd as a lievo in 
Severn, I places ; among' the rest at lite- 
gara (l^iusan. f. xliii. 1) and Athens 
(ibid. I. XXX, d). 

- A siatvp of ^M'elunipjuis is probably 
intended. See bedow, ch. tSO. 

^ Melanippus, tlie non of Astacus, 
is menUo,iiod a.inong tiio defenders of 


Tlicbes by P.herecydes (Fr. 61), Apol- 
lodoTOs (ni. vi. § 8), and Pansanias 
(rx. xviii, § 1). Ho m said to have lost 
liis own life a,t the siege, being slain by 
Amphiaraus (Pherecyd, 1. s. c.). 

Polybus was king of Corinth, and 
Sicyon was included in his dominions 
(Apollod. IIT. V. § 7). 

^ The Scholiast on Pindar (Nem, ix,) 
follows the same tradition. According 
to him Taiaus married Lysimacbe, the 



childless, left Adrastns his kingdom, 
monies, it had been their wont to honour Adrast 
choruses, which they assigned to him rather t. 
oil account of his calamities.** Olisthencs u 
choruses to Bacchus, transferring to Melanipp 

the sacred lites. , ^ xx , Ari 

68 Such were his doings in the matter of Acl 

respect to the Dorian tribes, not choosing the 
have the same tribes as the Argives, he change 
names for new ones; and here he took speci 
mock the Sicyonians, for he drew his na 
words “pig,” and “ass,” adding thereto tht 
endings ; only in the case of his own tribe he 
the sort, but gaire them a name di’awn from 1 
office. For he called Ms own tribe the Arche 
while the others he named Hyatse, or Pig-fo 
Ass-folk, and Chcereatse, or Swine-folk. _ Ihe x 
these names, not only during the reign of 
even after his death, by the space of sixty yea 
ever they took counsel together, and changi 
laio4n names of Hyll®ans, Pamphylians, ai 


tribes of the BoriaBS is Bowniuversaiiy 
ackiiowIea<?oft. JM'uHcr (Dorians, yol. 
ii. pp. '7G, 78, E. T.) lias collected rbe 
principal i:estimonies. Tlie most di- 
rect is that of Stephen at Byzantiiim 
(ad voc. Av/imi/) ; Av^au, A&Jpteoij/* 
56 ToeTs, ‘TAAeTs', /cal na/ucpuAvi, 
Kal Av}iav€S. (Compare also the worfls 
of tiiG saino -writer, ad voc. ‘TAXsiS’.) 
Homer (H. ii. 008 j Od. xix 1 y 7) , Hesiod 
(Fraa% vii. ed. Guttling), Pmdar (1 yHi. 
i. (jl), and Ephorus (.Hr. 10), besic.i*s 
IJerodotns, confirm the statement tu. 
Btephen. A multitude of inscriptiuus 
from the ruins of different, Dorian ton 
lead to the same conclusion. 

The names were traced to Pampny- 
his and Dymaii, the two actnal sums, 
and Hyihis, the adopted son, otHbgij. 
mius, who was the traditio-iial hmg m. 
Doris at the time of the flight ot the 


daughter of Polybas,and ihcir issue 
was Adrastus. Apollodortis gives a 
different account (r. ix. § 13). ^ 

Besides the ilestructiou o:t his army 
and friends in the first e.xpedition 
agaiuBi Thebes, Adraatns was said to 
have lost his son iKgialous in the 
Be<.‘.oiid {.lleihuiicuB, Pr. 11 ; ApoHod. 

” '^iiie ilynasiy of the Ortlmgorida'?, to 
which Clisiheiics belonged, was^ not 
Doriiin, hut Acluean. ClisthencB aimed 
at depressing the Boric population, 
and c'kivatiiig tlio Atdi«3anH--lM own 
Idn.sfolk. His arrangement ot the bic- 
yonian tribes may bo thus compared 
with Hie older (and later) division— 
Arcbctoi ... 

( Hyuto. ) ( Hylwf 

ihiriuns 1 (incata>. > ... ^ luiiiplijh. 

^ (amreatw.) ( Dymuiuta;. 

b That these v'cre the throe ancieut 



THEY EENAME THEMSELVES, 


taki-Hg at the same timOj as a fourth name, the title of 
aEgiaieaiis, from iEgialeiis, the son of Adrastus.^ 

69, Tims had Clisthenes the Sicyonian done.^® The Athe- 
nian Olistheiies, vdio was grandson by the mother’s side of 
the other, and had been named after him, resolved, from 
contempt (as I believe) of the lonians/ that his tribes should 
not be tlie same as theirs ; and so followed the pattern set 
him by his namesake of Sicyon. Having brought entirely 
over to his own side the common people of Athens, whom ' he 
had before disdained;*^ he -gave all the tribes new names, and 


* There can be no doubt that Cliy- 
tJieiies was actuated by ahigherinoiha?. 
He a])(),li.s]ied the old tribes, not br- 
causo they were Ionic, bat because 
they were exclusive ; his intention was 
to break down an old oligarchical dis- 
tinction, and to admit the more readily 
to the franchise fresh classes of the 
free inhabitants. The old tribes wer(‘ 
hereditary, and with their machinery 
of phra tries and clans {yevr})} tenclod 
to confine within very naiTow limits 
the rights of Athenian citizenship. A 
free plehs had grown tip outside the 
hereditary tribes at Athens, as it did 
at Rome, and by the same means, ex- 
cept that in Rome the elementof forced, 
in Athens that of free, settlers j)repon- 
derated. Clisthenes resolved to admit 
all free Athenians to the franchise, and 
therefore enrolled the entire free popu- 
lation ill local tidbes. It would have 
been almost impossible for him to liave 
set up fresh hereditary tribes by the 
side of the ancient ones s for “ a tie of 
faith and feeling"' connected these 
together, w^hich could not have been 

conjured suddenly np as a bond of 
nnioii between comparative strangers.” 
Mr. Crete views those transactions in 
their true light (Hist, of Croece, vol. 
iv. pp. 169-175). 

^ So we were told before, that when 
Chstlienes found himself the weaker, 
he called to his aid the common people ” 
(ch. 66), On what grounds Mr. Crete 
supposes it not unreasonable to give 
Clisthenes credit for a more forward 
generous movement than is implied in 


iEgitilenns wan the ancient name 
of the primitive lonians uf this tract 
(vide infra, vii. 01; cf. Aj-^ollod. u. i. 
§ 1, and Strabo, viii. p. 555). Ran- 
saiiias conjectures, with roasoii, that 
the term was derived from tlie com- 
mon word aryiaKos, “ coast,” and signi- 
fied ^Hhc dwellers along the slioro” 
(vii, i, § 1). Compare the Attic 
irdpaXoL (supra, i. 59). It is not nn- 
freqiient to find a tribe or tribes of the 
aboriginal inhabitants alongside of the 
Hyileans, ‘D^rmancs, and ramphyies, 
in a Dorian state. In Ai’gos, and per- 
haps in Epidanrns, the Hyrnithian was 
such a tribe (Steph. Byz., ad voces 
AvfjLuv et * TpyiOiou). In Corinth there 
appear to have been five such (Muller's 
Dorians, vol. h. p. 58, E. T.), 

An interesting account is given by 
Kicolas of Damascus, of the mode in 
which Clisthenes obtained the throne. 
Clisthenes was the youngest of three 
brothers, and had tlicrefore, in the 
natural course of things, little hope of 
the succession. Myron, however, his 
eldest brother, having botMi guilty of 
aduitory with the wife of Isodenms the 
second brother, Clisthones persuaded 
the latter to revenge himself by slaying 
the adulterer. He then represented to 
him that bo eonkl not reign ahnio, as it 
was impossible for him to offer the 
sacrifices ; and was admitted as joint 
king on this account. Finally, he had 
isodemus persuaded to go into volun- 
tary exile for a year, in order to purge 
his pollution ; and during his absence 
made himself sole king (Fr. 61). 




ISAGOBAS AND CLEOMENES. 


Book. V 


made the mimber greater than formerly ; instead of the four 
phylarehs he established ten he likewise placed ten demes 
in each of the tribes ; * and he was, now that the common 
people took his part, very much more powerful than his 
adversaries. 

70. Isagoras in his turn lost gi’ound; and therefore, to 
counterplot his enemy, he called in Oleomenes, the Lacedfc- 
monian, who had already, at the time when he was besieging 
the Pisistratida), made a contract of fnondsbip with him. A 
charge is oven brought against Cleoinenes that he was on 
terms of too great familiarity with Isagoras’s wife. At this 
time the first thing that he did, was to send a herald and 
require that Olisthenes, and a large number of Athenians 
besides, whom he called “The Accursed,” should leave Athens.** 
This message he sent at the suggestion of Isagoras : for in the 
affair referred to, the blood-guiltiness lay on the Alcmseonidte 
their partisans, while he and his friends were quite clear 
it. 


iho litoral aceoiiiit of lleroclotiiH,’’ docs 
appear. Wo 'nunj certainly do Fti ; 
L‘ti we reject the authority of the 
•^vho is our only j^uido in the 
mikI whoj as a lovcir ot cleino- 
ile iiil'ni, eh. vH), ■would not 
have spolvou evil oC one who 
Ko niiioh Tor it as CMstheiies, 
Am deinocmus uloue (d' all .luankLud 
iunruuniialo P 

■ ■ Vitlc'. supra, eh. (16. By Bhylarehs, 
in this plfUM‘, Herodoiiis probahly 
ihfi rwv f/uJAw, who 

ilui pliicf* oi“ ilit‘ old 
as the heads of che iiihos. I'ho J*hy- 
lareiis proper were, under tlio Ifip- 
1 ho chief (dheers of iito cavalry 
Urs'mamds .Poh Ant. of Greece, 

, and 152); ■ ^ 

It soeuis to nio quite hripoHsihio 
that ihi.s ]iassa.!U-i can bear the com 
Hlniol iun gaven ii by Wachsmulh, and 
udu]dpd by Mi*. Urote (vol. iv. p. 176, 
noiff), or indeed ridinifcof any sense but 
fhai nSvilfy-iitHl it in (he test. Wlieilier 


maun contends (De Com. ^Itt. p. 363,) 
the number of ilomes ^Yas ori|^ina!ly 
100, and was afi.orwards increased to 
the 170 luentioncd by Poleino (aj). 
Sirab. ix. p. 575), is an oiien qxtestion. 
.Porbfips senreoly sullieiont ground has 
been shown thr questioning the state- 
ment of Heroclotiis. 

The fact is quite aseertaiiied, that 
the demos of wJdeh each rriho was 
comfiosed, were not lueaOy coutlgnons 
(Leake’s l)**iifi of Atiiea,]>. 13 ,• Grote, 
vol. iv*. p. 177). It is a liappy conjec- 
ture (»f Mr. Cri'ie’s, that (.lie object in 
view nas the .‘eroidniiee of those local 
feuds and jealousies of wLicli wo havt^ 
a I race in the fmuentionB of the Bia- 
crii, 1,1)0 .Pedimi, .and the Parall (supra, 
ch. {>(), noie, and i. 59). 

'Ihe saino' demand wns made iin- 
mediaiely before the brc'ukiug out of 
the Peloponnesian -war ('i’iiucyd. i, 
J26) ; wlitai it was directed against 
IVricle.s, wlio was comiocied, through 
his mother, witii the Alciumonid family 



vSTORY OF ''THE ACCUBSED, 


71. Tlie way iu wliicli " The Accursed at Athens got their 
iiamo,, ■was the following. There w^as a certain Athenian, 
called Cylon, a victor at the Olympic games,® who aspired to 
the sovereignty, and aided by a number of his companions, 
who w-ere of the same age with himself, made an attempt to 
seize the eitadelJ But the attack failed ; and Oylon became 
a suppliant at the image.® Hereupon- the Heads of the 
Naiicraries,® who at that time bore rule in Athens, induced 
the fugitives to remove by a promise to spare their lives. 


Cylon ^cfaincd ilio jji’izo for tlio on tliis su])Joct, Hermann’s Pol. Anfci'q. 
5/auAoy, or double fool-i'aeo (Pansan, i. § 103, and tlio writers tboro (|!io{ed, 
xxviil. 1). Meier, Welelcer, and Siebelis). It is 

” Cylou’s enterprise, ani! tlio cireuni- roniarkalde that Cyioii’s statue was 

stanees wbicli led to it, have been preserved in tlie Acropolis to the days 

better stfiied ]jy Pisho]> Til irlwnll than of Pansanias (i. xxviii. § 1), a sign, of 

by Mr. Grotes I'lic lai ter docs not the gratitude of the people, 

appear to see any stir d’ tbo deruoeratic ^ The aeeonnt in Tlincydides (i. 120) 
elcniont at Athens, until tlie time ini- is iiiucli fuller, and may itsrdf be com- 

inedia,tely preceding the legislation of plctcd from Plutarch’s Solon, c. 12. 

So]o.u. But, as Dr. Tliirlwali well re- According' to these writers, Cylon liim- 

marks, the legislation of Draco, trhich self escaped. His adherents took re- 
tended to limit the authority of the fuge in the temple of Minerva Polias, 

nobles, cannot have proceeded from and when induced, under promise of 

their own wish, bat must have been being spared, to surrender, fastened 

extorted from them by the growing themselves Avith a rope to the statue 

discontent of the people (vol. ii.p. IS). of the goddess, and so descended into 

A popular stir, tliercforc, liogan liefore the town. On their way the rope 

Draco’s legislation — a demand for broke, or was cut j and they were im- 

written laAVS, like tliat which at Home mediately sot upon. Many fled for 

led to the Decoravirate — Draco Avas ref nge to the sanctuary of the Furies, 

appoiided to satisfy this demand, hut AAdiich happened to be near, but AA'ere 

framed his laws in a maimer ‘‘ designed slain at tlio altars. Mcgacles, who aaus 

to overaAvo and rc^pi'ess tlie jmpnlar cjhiof archon at tbo time, directed the 

laovenumt/’ which had letl to his being pr’ocecdings (Heracl. P. i. 4)5 and 

set up as a liuvgiver. 'J'lio insurrection hence the guilt of the double sacrilege 

of Cylon was tin* natural consequence Avas considered to rest chielly on him. 

of this attempt at reftrt'ssion ; it avus a During the rule of Solon, Epimenidos 

clem<ierati<! movemenl, at least it fie- aauxs enqfloycd to devise an expiation of 

rived its chief slvfuigtli from the dis- the crime ; but the inca,suros AAdiich he 

content of iho masses ; ami ibis, al- took (Diog. Laert. i. 110) failed to 

tlsoiigh Cylon avus a Eupatrid. VVheUier satisfy public opinion. 

Cyhfu’s vicAVS a ve re selfish or not, aa'C The ]Va,ucrarios Avere divisions of 

cannot say. Ifo may have designed the ancient tribes : in each tribe thoro 

what Pisisiral us alterAvurds nf'ccm- Avere three Trittyes, and in each 

plishcd, or Iu* mny have b«*en really Trittys, four Kancraries. Thus the 

t he S 5 »ur i us Ca ssins, < a* 'fitus Ma nl ius of number of those last was 48. Accord- 

Atliens, Tlisfalluro Icfttho Atheniuns ing to some AAU'iters, each Naiicrary 

to gq'oan nmh'r the AA’oight of a cruel Avas bound to furnish a vessel to the 

oligarchy for ai least ciglifeen more navy, and tins was the origin of the 

years (from B.c. 612 to b.c. 594. See name (mvKpapia ^KdcrTT} Sm) iWeas ira- 


VISIT OF CliEOMFKES TO ATHEHS, 
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better to Hiipposo that tlicy were the 
chief onil'itary ofHcers, or that they 
formed acoiiucil or coiu’t which assist- 
ed the chief archons in the decision of 
crimiiial causes QV^achsmnth, i. j). 246 j 
Thirlwall, ii. p. 22, note) . 

^ The new council of 500, iifty from 
each local tribe, which Glisthenes had 
recently substituted for Solon’s council 
of Four Hundred. For the constitu- 
tion of this council, soo the excellent 
account in the Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties (pp. 155-159). 


l/s fuws wpS- 
lOB). This de- 
r, is rather ]>lausible 
liuiii probabh?; and Ihtv account of the 
word which connects it with mtciv, and 

(x= |;aiWA9}pOS) “a 

, is on all accounts to be 
■y’eferred.. • ■ . ■ . ■ ■ 

As ’fhiK'ydidea says that the nino 
archons at lliis time managed afPairs, 
some writers (as Harpocrafeon) have 
conioimded liie Heads .(Pry tanois) of 
the .Naucraries with the archons. it is 


jj(.a(rrai. Pollux viii 

rivaihtn, howcw'cr 
tliaii pT'obable ; a. 

makes tlio pampapos ( 
househtdder ” ‘ 

pro 


NevtaShuless they were all slain ; and the blame was laid 
on tlio Alcmffionidffi. AU this happened before the time of 

Pisistraliis. . 

72. When the message of Cleomenes arriTed,- requiring 
Clibthcnes and “The Acem'sed” to quit the city, Glisthenes 
departed of his own accord. Cleomenes, however, notwith- 
standing his departure, came to Athens, with a small hand 
of followers ; and on his arrival sent into banishment seven 
hundred Atheman families, which were pointed out to him 
by Tsagoras. Succeeding here, he next endeavoured to 
dissolve' the council, ^ and to put the government into the 
iiands of three hundred of the partisans of that leader. But 
the council resisted, and refused to obey his orders ; where- 
upon Cleomenes, Isagoras, and their followers took possession 
of the citadel. Here they were attacked by the rest of the 
Athenians, who took the side of the council, and were besieged 
for the space of two days; on the third day they accepted 
terms, being allowed— at least such of them as were Lacedte- 
monians— to quit the coimtry. And so the word which came 
to Cleomenes received its fulfilment. For when he first went 
up intt» the citadel, meaning to seize it, just as he was enter- 
ing the sanctuary of the goddess, in order to question her, the 
priestess arose ifrom her throne, before he had passed the 
doors, and said— “ Stranger from Lacedfemon, depart hence, 
and presume not to enter the holy place— it is not lawful for 
a Dorian to set foot there.” But he answered, “ Oh ! woman, 




HE IS FOBCEB TO BETIBE. 


I am 3,iot a Dorian, but an Slighting this waru- 

iiig, Cleomeiies made his attempt, and so he was forced to 
retire, together with his LaeedjBmonians.^ The rest were 
east into prison by the Athenians, and condomiiod to die, — 
among them Timasitheiis the Delphian, of whose^prowess and 
courage I hare great things which I eonkl telL^ 

73. So these men died in prison.^ The Athenians directly 
afterwards recalled Clisthenes, and the seven lmn(bx;d families 
which Cleomeiies had driven out'; and, further, they .sent 
envoj^s to Sardis, to make an alliance with the Persians, for 
they knew that ivar -would follow with CleomenoB and the 
Laccdieiooiiians. Wlien the ambassadors reached Rjirdis and 
dMivered their message, Artaphernes, sou of Ilystaspes, who 
ivas at that time governor of the place, iiicjiiiriul nl tiiem 
'^who they were, and in wduit part of the w'Oiid they dwelt,*' 
that they w^aiited to become allies of the Persians ‘? The 
messengers told him; upon wdiicli he ansivered them ^shortly 
— that if the i\.tlienians chose to give earth and ivater to 
King Darius, he wniild conclude an alliance with them ; but if 
not, they might go home again.” After consulting together, 
the envoys, anxious to form the alliance, accepted the terms ; 


- T3ic HeraclidjB were, according to ^ Pansanias, referring to this pas- 
tlie nnimkmris traditio}!, tlie old royal sage, relates that Timasitlicns was a 

family of the PclopO]inese, when it was pancratiast, and had won tliree tic- 

yet Acluean. ExpelJed thence, tliey tories at the Pythian, and two at tho 

had found a refnge in Doris, and been Olympian games (vr. viii, § ‘1). His 

adopted by thc3 Dorians into their iia- statue — the work of Agelades the Ar- 
tiom Hence in tlic legend mentioned give — ^^vas still staoding at Olympia 

above (noto^ on ch. 6S), Ifyllus is tho when Pausanias wrote (ibid. § b). 

wluyted son of Al^lgimiiis (Hphor. Fr. Mr. Blakesley (not. ad loc.) (^alls in 

10). question tbis' severity, but (as it scorns 

^ The Athenians always cherished a to me) without reason,. The pa.ssngo of 
lively rocolloction of this triiiinx^h over Ihe Scholiast on Aristo]jhatie.s (Lysistr, 
their great rivals. Even Aristophanes, 273) to which he ref e.rs, belongs to a 
notwithstanding his }'>eaco policy, can- later imriod of tho history (see noto^ 
not refrain from indulging in the re- on ch. 74). 

collection. According to him Cleo- For a similar in stance of tho cow^ardly 
iiienes had to surrondor his arms, and desertion of allies by the Spartans, sec 
to retire in a very miserable plight — T.hue, iii, 109-111. 

(TyLiKphi/ iravu rpi^t&viov, vivS>v^ ■ ^ Vide su|'>ra, i. Iy3, and infra, ch. 

, dTtapdriXros, el ir&v dXovros 105. 

(Lysist. 209). 
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SECOND EXPEDITION OF CLEOMENES. 


Book V, 


but on their return to Athens, they fell into deep disgrace on 

account of their compliance. _ i 

74. Meanwhile Cleomenes, who considered himself to have 
bccn'insultod by the Athenians both in word and deed, was 
di'awing a force together from all parts of the Peloponnese, 
without” informing any one .of his object r which was to 
revenge himself on the Athenians, and to establish Isagoias, 
who had escaped with him from the citadel,'^ as despot of 
Athens. Accordingly, with a large army, he invaded the 
district of Eleusis,® while the Bceotians, who had concerted 
measures with him, took (Enoe® and Hysiae,^ two countiy- 
towns upon the frontier; and at the same time the Ohalci- 
deans,^ on another side, plundered divers places in Attica. 


Disguised, probably as a Spartan. 

^ According to tlio Scboliast on Aris- 
tophanes (Lysist. 1. s. 0.), Cleomenes 
took Elensis on his way back from 
Athens, and was aided in so doing by a 
number of Athenians. Those traitors 
"were punished by. the conhscation of 
their goods, the razing of their houses 
to the ground (cf. Liv. ii. 41)} their 
own condemnation to death, and the 
publics inscription of their names as 
condemned felons on a brazen pillar in 
the Acropolis. 

Eleusis was the key to Attica on 
the south, ami its possession enabled 
Cleomenes to invado .whenever he 
chose to do so. 

The CEnoe here spoken of, is un- 
doubti'dly that near Eloutherm, which 
belonged to the tribe iripiiothountis 
(llarpoeration ad voc-)- ^ ts vicinity to 
TlyHia> is sufficient to prove tliis ; for 
the other (.EnoiUvas close to Marathon, 
near the eastern ciSast, 30 miles from 
Hysim (Leake’s Demos, p. 85). The 
exact site is not agreed upon. Kiepert 
places it at the modern Falmo-kastrot 
wJiich is not more then six miles from 
Elonsis (Atlas von Hollas, Blatt X.). 
Leake regards it as identical with 
Qhyjtn.kostro, which lies close tinder 
Oitinoron, in a narrow valley through 
which must have passed the road from 
Athens to Plaiioa. His arguments 


appear to me conclusive (Demi of 
Attica, pp. 129-131). 

CBnoii was a place of great import- 
ance in the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. 
ii. 18, 19, viii. 98). It was taken by 
the Boeotians, B.c. 411, but probably 
soon after recovered by Athens. 

^ Hysim lay on the north side of Ci- 
thneron, in the plain of the Asopus 
(infra, ix. 15, 25 j Strab. ix.p. 687), be- 
tween Platsea and Erythrm. It belonged 
naturally and commonly to Boeotia. 
Homer mentions it under the name of 
Hyria, as a Bt:eotian city. (II. ii. 496. 
Compare Strab. 1. s. c.) It seems to 
have been recaptured by Athens soon, 
after this (infra, vi. 108), but to have 
reverted to Thebes before the time of 
the Peloponnesian w'ar (Thucyd. iii. 24 j 
vUi, 98). 

Chalcis had been one of the most 
important cities in Greece. It was said 
to have been originally a colony from 
Atlions (Strab. x. p. 651), but shortly 
acquired complete indeperidonco. In a 
war which it had maintained with Ere- 
tria, some considerable time before 
this, all Greece had been concerned on 
tho one side pr the other (Thucyd. i. 
15, and infra, ch. 99). Pew cities sent 
out so many, or such distant colonics. 
Tho whole peninsula situated between 
the Tbennaic and Stiymonic gulfs, ac- 
quired the name of Ohalcidice, from tho 


Chap. 73-76. 


FAILUEE OF THE EXPEDITION?'. 


27s 


The Athenians, notwithstanding that danger threatened them 
from every quarter, put off all thought of the Boeotians and 
Chalcideans till a future time,^ and mai’ched against the Pelo- 
poniiesians, who were at Eleusis.^ 

75. As the two hosts were about to engage, first of all 
the Corinthians, bethinldng themselves that they were ijbt - 
petrating a wrong, changed their minds, and drew off from 
the main army. Then Demaratus, son of Ariston, who was 
himself king of Sparta and joint-leader of the expedition, 
and who till now had had no sort of quarrel ^Yith Oleomenes, 
followed their example. On account of this rupture 1 between 
the kings, a law was passed at Sparta, forbidding both 
monarchs to go out together with the arm^q as had been tlio 
custom hitherto. The law also provided that, as one of the 
kings was to be left behind, one of the Tyndaridjn should also 
remain at home ; ^ whereas hitherto both liad accompanied 
the expeditions, as auxiliaries. So when the rest of the allies 
saw that the Lacediemonian kings were not of one mind, and 
that the Corinthian troops had quitted their post, they like- 
wise drew off and departed. 

76. This was the fourth time that the Dorians had invaded 


number o£ Ohalcidoaa setUeuiouts 
(Tiiucyd. passim). Seriplins, PexJarc- 
tlins, and others of the Cyclades, -wero 
Chaloidean (Seym. Chius, L 585). In 
Italy and Sicily, the colonies of Chalcis 
exceeded in number those of any other 
state. Naxos, Loontiui, Catfina, Zancle, 
Hhogiuin, and Cuma, were among 
thtmi (Thucyd. vl. 3, Strab. vi. p, 
370). 

aiio government of Chalcis was aris- 
tocratic (vide infra, ch. 77). Its site is 
fixed by the fact that it lay exactly at 
the narrowest part of the channel of 
the Euripus (Strab, x. p, O-lb), It 
is thoreforo tiic modern Mgrlpo, or 
Negrojyont. 

^ Compare the very similar course 
taken by Pericles in tlio campaign of 
B.c, 445 (Tiuic. 1. 1 14), 

The situation of Elousis is very dis- 
tinctly marked, It lay op. the coast 


(Scylax, Peripl. p, 47 ; Strab. ix. p. 
572), opposite Salainis, at tlie point 
where th^e western Cephissus reached 
tlie sea. (Pausan, i. xxxviii. § 7.) It 
thus commanded the coast route from 
the Peloponncse into Attica. (Leake's 
Demi, p. 151). The little village of 
Lepsma ('Ekevcriva) marks tlic site, 

^ By the Tyndaridne arc Tneant the 
sacred iiuagos, or rather symbols, of 
Castor and Pollux, which several 
•writers tell us were objects of reii. 
gious worship at Sparta. Plutareli 
(Do Amor. Frat, p. 478, A,) says they 
were two oblong blocks of wood, joined 
together by two transverse spars. It 
would seem that it was possible to 
separate them. Examples of the 
superstitious regard attached by the 
Greeks to images will bo found, infra, 
chs. 80, "81, and viii, 64, 83. Bee also 
above, note ® Pft ch, Of, 
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Attica: twice they came as enemies, and twice they came to 
do good service to the Athenian people. Their first invasion 
took place at the period when they foimded Megara,® and is 
rightly placed in the reign of Oodrus at Athens ; the second 
and thii'd occasions were when they came from Sparta to 
drive out the PisistratidsB ; the forndh was the present attack, 
Avhen Oleomenes, at the head of a Peloponnesian army, en- 
tered at Eleusis. Thus the Dorians had now four times 
invaded Attica.® 

77. So when the Spartan army had broken np from its 
cpiartors thus inglorionsly, the Athenians, wishing to revenge 
themselves, marched first against the Ghalcideans. The 
Bccotians, however, advancing to the aid of the latter as far 
as the Buripus, the Athenians thought it best to attack them 
first. A battle was fought accordingly; and the Athenians 
gained a very complete victory, killing a vast number of the 
enemy, and taking seven hundred of them alive. After this, 
on the very same day, they crossed into Euboea, and engaged 
the Chalcideans with the like success ; whereupon they left 


® Aeeoi’ding' to Pausaiiias (i. xxxix. 
§ 4), Megamoxistecl before the Borian 
invasion, and was at that time an Athe- 
inan town. According to Strabo (ix. 

570) and Borodotiifi, it was first 
I'oniidod, arten* that invasion, by tho 
the Boriaiis. It is agreed on all hands 
that the tract of con u try, afterwards 
called the Mogarid, at this time be- 
longed t(j Alliens, and was taken iVom 
them by the invaders. 

Tilt! story went, that many fngltivos 
fi'OTii the JAdoponiiOsc having fied be- 
fore iht; Dorian concjiierors, and found 
a i-ef ngn in Attica — among the rest 
Mcluntlms and his son Codrus, from 
I’ylos (vide supra, ch. 65) — it was 
thought necossary to make an attack 
n]>on Attica from the Poloponneso 
{about B.c, 1050), Corinth and Mes- 
senia were the chief instigators of the 
invasion. Jt resulted in a battle, 
wherein Codrus devoted himself for 
Ills country, in consequence of an oracle 
which dcciarod that Athens mast either 


be conquered or lose her king. He 
disguised himself, and was slain, after 
which victory declared for the Athe- 
nians. The Peloponnesians, however, 
retained their hold upon the Hegarid, 
wiiicli thenceforth became a Dorian 
state. (Pausan, 1. s, c. j Strab. i. s. o. ; 
Cic. Tusc. i. ‘18.) 

^ Some commentators, among them 
Air. Biakcslcy (note 202 ad ioc.), have 
made a dilficulty here, which does not 
exist in the text. Tho four expedi- 
tions, fcw-o friendly and two hostile, 
.arej — - " 

1. The expedition in tho reign of 
Oodrus — (hostile). 

2. The attack of Anchimolius on the 
Pisistratidac— (friendly) . 

B. ''.I’he attack of Cloomenes on the 
same — (foiendly) . 

4. The expedition under Cleonicncs 
and Doinaratus — (hostile) . 

Tho coming of Cleormnies to help 
Isagoras is simply not counted, since 
it was not a military expedition. 



DOUBLE VICTOBY OF THE ATHENIANS, 


four tboiisand settlers ^ upon the lands of the IlippohotiB,^— 
which is the name the Chalcideans' give to their rich men. 
Ail the Ohaiciclean prisoners whom they took were put in 
irons, and kept for a long time in close confinement, as like- 
wise were the Boeotians, until the ransom asked for them was 
paid ; and this the Athenians fixed at two inina) the man." 
The chains wherewith they were fettered the Athenians sus- 
pciided in their citadel; where they were still to he seen in my 
day, hanging against the wall scorched l)y the M’ediaii Haines,'^ 
opposite tlK3 chapel which faces tiie west.'-^ The Athenians 


* i-'Literal1y/‘{ill()tincnT;-]iolt1crs” (/cAt?- pnre olicia reOpiTnrorpucfm (Infra, vL 
povxoi). TlKii-iio alloimeiit-lioklevH arc 35). 

to 1)0 oarefnllj from tlio “ From this pnssap!;o anfl nnollior {vl 

OL'cliiiary colojjisis {a'lroucoi), "wlio •wont. 7^1) it liashocn coiicluued that t ito oi’di. 
out to find t’hemsaives jv home wlioee- luuy ransom anain,^’ the Orechs wtisni 
ever tliey 211 be aide to settle, and tliis aniuiint. (Wesseliiiii* and Biihr. 
who retained lint a very slight con- ad loe.) Bat, on the p 2 *incipIeof “'ex. 

'nectinn witli the mot her- conn try. The coplio prohat regulam,” it naiy rnthoi 

clornchs were a military garrison be g’at]i(?red from this passage that tin 
planted in a conquered territory, the rate of rtsominaiwastrrtnsualjaiidfix)!! 
best portions of which wei'C given to the other, that it was only a Teceii:eo 

tliem. They continued Athenian snb- rate among the Peloponnesians. A 

jects, and retained tTioir full rights as passage of Aristotle (Ethics, v. 7, § 1) 

Athenian citizens, occupying a position makes it clear that the ordinary ran- 

closely analogous to that of the Roman som, at least in his day, was rniiia, 

i in the earlier tii 2 ies. {Cf. Bffickh’s ^ Infra, viii. 53. 

Eco 2 ioiriy of Athens, vol. ii. p. 17t>, E. ^ It is conjectured that this chapel 

T. j and Hermann's Pol. Aiit. § 117.) was the teinjilo of TelLus Cnrotrophus 

This is the first known instance of and Cores Ohioo, mentioned by Pausa- 

Aiheman clerachs : afterwards they nias (t. xxih § 3) as opposite the. west- 

becamo vewy im morons. (Plutarch, cm face of the acropolis (Biihr, ad loc.). 

Pcricl. c. ii, 31; Tliucyd, hi, f)0; 0.i* again, that it was the temple of Vic- 

Bccc-klds Coi’p. Ins. i. pp. 150,297, &c,) tory without wings (Larchm', »d loe.), 

These clernchs are again mentioned which seems to have intervened be- 

by Tinmo, infra^ vi. 1 00, aiul alluded to tween that of T'ollu.s and Ceres, and iho 

%dii. 1, and ix. 28, M r, Grote supposes western wall. (See Colonel Leake’s 

the lambs (lio.y ocenpied tf> liavc been ]>Ian at the end of his Demi of Attica, 

Bitiiatcd '‘ in the fertile plain of Lelaii- vol. i. jjI. 2.) But I should rather 

tarn, between Chnleis and Eretria.” understand a chapel wdthin than one 

(Vol, iv, p. 220.) This is a very pro- without the acropolis; and by “ facirig 

bable conjecture. the west ” I should understand look- 

^ The Ciiulcidtian ITippobotEe, or iiig westward,” and not “ facing the 

“ horse -kee}>ers,” wcu’e a wealtliy aris- west^vard w'all of the aeropoUs.” The 

tocu’acy (!8trab. x. pp. 651, 652), and chapel intended probably ocoupicHl the 

coiTcspond to the knights (iTrTras) of site of the later Pandroseiurn, which 

most Grceia n states, and the “ equites,” abutted towards the west on tlio t eiiiplo 

or cohTcs,” of the Romans. In early of Minerva Polias. The &) Iters most 

times wealth is measured by the ability likely hung on the northom or Pelasgic 

to maiiitain a horse, or horses. Com- w^all. 


abyaktages of freedom. 


Book. Y. 



made an offering of the tenth part of the ransom-money: and 
expended it on the braxen chariot di-awn by four steeds,® 
which stands on the left hand immediately that one enters 
the gateway® of the citadel. The inscription runs as fol- 
lows : — 

Wlien Chalcis and Boeotia darecl Iier migM, 

Athens subdued their pride in valorous fight ; 

Gave bonds for insults 5 and, the ransom paid, 

From the full tenths these steeds for Fallas made.’^ 

78. Tims did the Athenians increase in strength. And it 
is plain enough, not from this instance only, but from many 
everywhere, that freedom is an excellent thing; since even 
the Athenians, who, while they continned under the rule of 
tyrants, wore not a whit more valiant than any of their 
neighbours, no sooner shook off the yoke than they became 
decidedly the first of all. These things show that, while 
u-idergoing oppression, they let themselves be beaten, since 
then they worked for a master ; but so soon as they got their 
freedom, each man was eager to do the best he could for 
himself. Bo fared it now with the Athenians, 

79. Meanwhile the Tliebans, v/ho longed to be revenged on 
the Athenians, had sent to the oracle, and been told by the 
Pythoness that of their own strength they would be unable to 
accomplish their wish: ‘'they must lay the matter,” she 
said, “ be.fore the many-voiced, and ask the aid of those 
nearest them.” The messengers, therefore, on their return. 


ruu.snumH f!aw tbia ia tbe same 
pluvt'. Kai it eTr at b® 

hays, asTu d^tcdrrjy leal 

kP ILv^oia. (t, xxviii. § 2.) 
I'^ir a full aoRcription of this gate- 
way, the great Vmpyhmi the most 
lua'.niiliceut of the works of Fericles, 
see Letiko’s Demi of Attica (voh i. 
pp. 315-;nH; compare Wordsworth’s 
Greece, p. 192, and the article PRO- 
p’iL.KA, in Rmith's Diet, of Autiq. p. 
993). It tilled up the whole wosteru 
end of the acropolis, stud through it 


was the only entrance into the fortiOed 
enclosure. Tho cost of the construc- 
tion w'as 2012 talents (nearly half a 
million of oar money), and the time 
■which it took in building five years 
(Harpocrat. ad voc,)« The feelings 
•with which it was regarded by the 
Athenians may be gathered from Aris- 
tophanes (Eq. 1226-1228). Ipaniinon** 
das is said to have threatened that he 
would carry the whole building to 
Thebes, to adorn the Oadjneia there,. 

f TRcr'll fTo l./TkiV -Vi, \ 


Chap, 77-80. THE THEBANS ASK AH) FBOM EGINA. 


279 


called a meeting, ancHaid the answer of the oracle before 
the 2^eoj)le, who no sooner heard the advice to ask the aid 
of those nearest them than they exclaimed, — What ! are 
not they who dwell the nearest to ns the men of Tanagra, of 
Coronaea, and Thesjnas?'^ Yet these men always fight^ on our 
side,® and have aided us with a good heart all through the 
war. Of what use is it to ask them ? But inaj'be this is not 
the true meaning of the oracle.” 

80, As they wore thus discoursing one wdth another, a 
certain man, informed of the debate, cried out, — ‘^Methinks 
that I understand what course the oracle would recommend 
to us. Aso^nivS, they say, had two daughters, Thebe and 
Egiria.^ The god means that, as these two were sisters, we 
ought to ask the Eginctans to lend us aid.” As no one was 
able to hit on any better exjdanation, the Thebans forthwith 
sent messengers to Egina, and, according to the advice of the 
oracle, asked their aid, as the people ‘'nearest to them.” In 


^ A question has boon raised, why 
these three cities should have been 
singled out, since, at any rate, Corontea 
is not one of the nearest neighbours 
of Thebes. The answer would seem 
to be, that they are named from com- 
bining importance with nearness of 
locality. The Erythra'ans, Haliartians, 
A:c., wlio lay nearer to Thebes, were 
too weak to deserve mention in such a 
connection. 

^ Here we may discern the hegemony 
of ThebcH over tlm other cities of Bmo- 
tia, of which tijoro are traces througli- 
f)ui ITcrodotus, but which only appears 
plainly in Thucydides (iv. 91). On 
what the hegemony rested is yiot very 
clear. O'hebes hersolf claimed to have 
founded the other cities of Bcootia 
(Tliric. iii 01), Imt prolmldy without 
any Hiifficient gromuls. The original 
confederacy is thoiiglit to have con- 
tainexl fouTteen cities (Herniamrs Pol. 
Ant. § 179) ; but in the Pcdoponriesian 
war there seem to have been only 
tern The following are sufficiently 
ascertained: Thebes, Tanagra, Coro- 
nma, TheBj>ige, Orcliomeims, Haliaitius, 


Copao, Lobadea, Anthedon, and Piatma. 
The other four are thought to have 
been Chceroncea, Clialia, -Oropus, and 
Eleutherm. (Of. CHuton, F. II. vol. ii. 
j>p. 485-487, wlieiti the list is given 
correctly, with one exception, viz. the 
substitution of the didrict Parasopia 
for the town Chalio;. For tin's town 
cf. Steph. Byz. ad voe., and Harm. 
Oxon. 29, 1. p. 67.) 

»So Pindar (Isth, vii. 15-18, ed, 
Bissen.) — * 

Xfdj 5 ’ eirrairvXoKrt rpafp^i/Ta 

At7<vt;i XapiTov awTov 

7raTp<)p oJ/i't'Jca &i6v{Ji(ti 'ytvuvTO Ovjarpes 

irlhbiVf 

OTrXoTaTUf, K. T. X* 

And compare the allusions in Nem. 
iii. 3-5, and iv. 19-22. Egina is con- 
stantly found as the dauglitor of Aso- 
pus, Thcbfci less often. (Cf. Pherecyd. 
Frag. 78 j Apollod, i. ix. 3 j nr. xii.A; 
8choL ap. l*ind. Nem, iv. 22 j Schol. ap. 
Callimach. Hymn, in Del 78.) A good 
understanding seems in fact to have 
existed between Boootia and Egina from 
very early times: the ground of it was 
a common jealousy of Athens. 
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answer to tliis jietition, tlie Eginetans said;^ that they wmild 
give them the Jilacidce^ for lieli3ers. 

81. Tlie Thohans now, relying on the assistance of the 
iEaeidje, vciitured to renew the war ; but the^^ met viitli so 
roiig]], n receihioB, that they resolved to send' to the Eginetans 
again, returning the Eaeidae, and beseeching them to send 
some mcoi instead. The Eginetans, who wore at that time a 
most ilourishing people/^ elated with their greatnt^ss, and at 
the same time calling to mind their ancient feud with 
Athens,’^ agreed to lend the Thebans aid, and fortliwiih went 
to witli the Athenians, witbont even giving them notice 
by a herald.*^ The attention of these latter being engaged by 
the struggle with the Bmotians, tlie Eginetans in their ships 
of wair made descents upon Attica, plundered riuileram,^ and 
ravaged' a vast number of the townships upon the seadioard; 
wiiereby the .Vthenians suffered very grievous dnniage. 

82. Tlie ancient feud between tlie Eginetans and Alheniaiis 
arose out of the following circumstances. Once upon a time 
the land of Epidaurus would bear no crops ; and the Epiclaii- 
liaiis sent to ccmsiilt the oracle of Delphi coiiceniing their 


^ Tlio :-^npcrstitiuiis value attadtoil 
bv tlii' Civck.^ to the huag'eB ol' the 
AOtc'uU (’}Vi(‘U>2a,iiil I’elauHUj) aptjears 
a,a’aii! hel'ore the battle of Subimi;"!, 
tshi'U HjC';?!'.* wuoe tinngtjs ^\e3*e es- 
pros^^ly for, dihI the hattJetva>t not 
fou^’iu till arrivcfl (viii. ((hand 
SS). It noi'iceablc Ifiai 1 leHnloiiir^?, 
Ihh usua] devout iah]\, identiiief! 
the iijiti;;;’es itli ilie •^tkIs theniaelvcs, 
(Of, (h’ote, iv. p. fliOj and supra, cl i. 

. iTOj.tlOtO '-1) . 

- Ihr-eliins (Chroii. Otm. T, xKXxi.) 
I^ives the Ik^dtH'lnuH the etnpitcj of the 
,«i‘a (OuAafnruhyarla) Ihr the ten yeiiTO 
huniediately prf‘cedlnpf the invasion of 
Xerxe.^, f. e. iVoiu n.c, 400 to it.C. 480. 
lieu'otletas apparently would extend 
the 1 eiun and make it bo^j^in earlier. So 
far bnrk the rei,etn of Cainhy rob they 
hatl made a na val expedition to Crete, 
defeated the Samian settlersat Oydouia 
(Hupra, iii. 50), and founded a colony 
tliero (Birab. viii. p. 545)5 and it was 


probably tlioir naval power and com- 
jiieveial enterpriiSG (supra, iv. 152) 
which had inade them nbnoxi<')tiR to tlie 
SamiauRai a far earlier period (iii. 50.) 
Tliey a]>pear to have boon the tnost 
enteri'jrisin^ of the DoriaiiR, and in 
their jL^eueral character, ‘‘ oligTirchical, 
'wc^altiiy, eounnercial, and powerful at 
F.ea, ’were nioi'o analog»;onR to Gorinth 
tlian to any oiht>r Dorian Rtaio.” 
(fh'ote iv. ]). 229; see alwo Miilier’.s 
E,t?iiiotaiis for the fail early history of 
this people.) 

Helated in the next chapeer, 

‘‘Excoptio probat regulam.” lit 
Greece, as at Rome (Liv. i. 82), and in 
modern Eur<')jie, Avar was, by the rules 
of interjiational laAV, preceded by a 
iloclaration. (Instances occur, dl'mcA'd, 
ii. 12 ; V. 41, &c. ; of. Wacbsnmth, 
vol. i. p. 133.) 

The port of Athens at the time. 
(Vide supra, cli. 03, note ^.) 
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affliction. The answer bade them set tip the images of 
Damia. and Aiixesia,^ and promised them better fortune when 
that should be done. Shall the images be made of bronze 
or stone?'’ the Epidaurians asked; but the Pythoness 
replied, Of ’ neither : but let them be made of the garden 
olive,” Then the Epidaurians sent to Athens and asked 
leave to cut olive wood in Attica, believing the Athenian 
olives to be the holiest ; or, according to others, because there 
were no olives at that time anywhere else in all the world but 
at Athens.*^ The Atlienians answered that they would give 
them leave, but on condition of their bringing offerings year 


by year to Minerva Polias a)nd 


Damia aiiU Auxopin are Dnclonbt- 
edly Ceres and ProsGr])ine, tlie great 
goddesses/’ Vn’Iiuso ihosl celebrated 
slrrine was at Elensis. The wcll-biioAvn 
passage ot Pansanias, Tv Jioro referenoo 
is made to these ehapi'crs in Herodotus, 
ieaYCS no doubt upon this point (n. 
XXX. 5, eOvard (r(pi(ri tcard ra avrd, Kad' & 
K(u ’EAey{T«/r Oh^Lv uofxi^ovcn) , What 
the exact origin of tlie names may bo, 
is not quite so easy to dotormiiie. 
Anxesia seems oleaidy to bo the god- 
dess of increase (av^Tjens)} that is, the 
goddess who blesses tlic laud with in- 
crease, which was the office of Prosor- 
piiio when coupled with C-’ercs. (Pau- 
san. Tin. liii. 3,) Damia has been 
thought to bo Demin, the people’s god- 
dess (Ihihr, ad loe.), or again, DariiTa, 
the charioteer (Welekor, Zeitschrift 
fiir Ceschiclit. d. Ivuiist, i. p. 130) j 
but it appc'urs rather to be A«-^ia7a, 
Earth -moiher,” and so equivalent to 
Demeter, tht; ordiuaiy Greek name of 
Ceres. (Cf. Maerub. Saturn, r. xii, p. 
245.) The name was in after-times 
trails ferred to Home, where Ceres was 
known as Damia,” and her priestess 
as Damiairix.” (Pestiis, sub voc. 
Dual Inm,) 

^ Htatnes in ■wood (|oara) jireceded 
those in stone ami bronze. Tho ma- 
terial suited a ruder state of the arts. 
(See Diet, of Antiq. ad voc. “ Statu- 
ary.”) 

® This is, of course, uot true, for the 


to Ereelitlious.^ Tlie Epiilau- 


olive had been cultivated i'u the east 
from a very remote antic juit y. (Dente- 
runoiny vi. 1 1 ; viii, 8, &c.) it is, Ih>w« 
ever, very likely that the olive may 
have been introduced into^tiica from 
Asia, before it i,vas known to tho rest 
of Greece, Pausanias calls the tree in 
tho Pauclroseiiirn (see tho next note) 
‘‘ the most aueient in tho world ” (i, 
XXX. § 2), and one of those in the 
Academy the second oldest, Tho olxvo 
waas at all times regarded as the special 
iwide of Attica, where (according to 
Sophocles) it gretv spontaneously, and 
attained a greater size (p raSe OaAAes 
4 y i O’ r a 

elsewhere. A vase of oil from tho 
sa,crod olives of Aeademus ’was tho 
prize given to victors at the Pauathc- 
naic games (Arisliot. Er. 2G6 ; comp« 
Pind. Nem. x. G1 et seqq,). 

By jUinerva Polias ” we are to 
understand the Vlincrva. wlio pn'sided 
over tlic city (irdXis). Her tom pie in 
later tinies was a portion of the build- 
ing known to tho Atiienimis by tho 
general namo of Erechthohim,, which 
stood on the north sideof the acropolis, 
nearly opposite tho spot afterwards' 
occupied by the Parthenon, and was 
tnaditionaliy regarded as founded by 
Ereclitheus, the tutelar hero of Attica, 
and as the place of his bunal. This 
building contained, towards the 'west, 
the Pandi'oseium, or temple of Paii- 
drosiits I towards tlie east, divided onb” 
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rians agreed, and haying obtained what they wanted, made the 
images of olive wood, and set them np in their owm country. 
Heiicefortl] their land bore its cro|)s ; and they duly paid the 
Athenians what had been agreed upon. 

88. Ancieu%, and even down to the time when this took 
place, the Bginetans were in all things subject to the Epidaii- 
rians,^ and had to cross over to Epidaimis for the trial of all 
suits in which they were engaged one with another.^ After 
this, however, the Eginetans built themselves ships, and, 
growing proud, revolted from the Epidauriaiis. Having thus 
come to be at enmity with them, the Eginetans, who w’ere 
masters of the sea, ravaged Epidaiirus, and even carried off 
these very images of Damia and Auxesia, wdiicli they set up 
in their own country, in the interior, at a place called (Ea,^ 
about twenty furlongs from their city. This done, they fixed 
a worship for the images, which consisted in part of sacri- 
fices, in part of female satiric choruses ; ^ wdiile at the same 
time they appointed certain men to furnish the choruses, ten 
for each goddess. These choruses did not abuse men, but 
only the w’omen of the country. Holy orgies of a similar 
kind "were in use also among the Eiiidaurians, and likewise 
another sort of holy orgies, wiiereof it is not lawful to speak. 


by a party- wall, tlio tomplo ]Vtiiicrva 
Polian. In tlie former, most pvo})ably 
ill the Bouihern projoeiion, sn]iported 
by the CaryatidiiH, was tlic sacred 
oiivo (infra, viii. 55). In ilic latter 
was an alrar to Erijithilieus, wlio was 
idinitified with Neptune at Athens. 
(8('o Col. Lr‘ak:t!’s vei'y JudieiouH ro- 
inarkH in hi.s ‘’ Athens and Deiui of 
Attica,’ vol. i. pp. 338-345, smd A]>peii- 
dix, § 17.) 

^ had boon, colonized from 

I]pidimruH (infra, viii. 4C ; 3*ausan. ii. 
Kxix. 5), hut seen IS to htivo been less 
indepcmtleni than most colonies. (Uer- 
ynann, IM. Ant. § 73.) 

- Conijiare the ease of the Athenian 
Bubject-aliies. (Xen. do Bop. Ath. i. 
16 - 18 .) 

•* No sufTicient materials exist for 
ilxiug tho sitantion of CEa, which h 


not mentioned by any other writer. It 
was prohahhj where Kiepert places it, 
near the centre of the is]a,nd, on the 
site of the modern Egina. (Chandler, 
vol. ii. cli. iv. p. 18.) Biilir is cer- 
tainly wrong in supposing it to have 
been near tiio tcnijiio of Minerva, at 
the north-eastern corner of the island ; 
for that is mure than double the jirnpor 
distance from the capital (45 studes 
instead of 20). 

Onm]'>are the similar enstoms at 
the Eleusi Ilian festival, which gfive 
rise to tlio peculiar ineanlug of the 
words y€<pvpi^€Lj/^ y€<pvpL(rr‘{'}s, and to 
the expression, t^enrep e| afid^ 7 ]s, (See 
Bentley upon Plialaris, }). 180.) There 
too we hoar that the women abused 
one anot/mr” (iXoiddpovp dXKiiKais^ 
8uid, in 
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84. After the robbery of the images the Exiklanrians ceased 
to make the stixmlated x)aymeiits to the Athenians, -wherefore 
the Athenians sent to Exiidanrus to remonstrate. But the 
Ex)idanrians proved to them that they were not guilty of any 
wrong: — While the images continued in their country/* 
they said, they had duly paid the offerings according to the 
agreement ; now that the images had been taken from them^ 
they W'ere no longer under any obligation to * the Athe- 
nians should make their demand of the Eginetans, in whose 
X:)ossession the figures no-w wemJ' Upon this the Athenians 
sent to Egiiia, and demanded the images back; l>ut the 
Eginetans answered that the Athenians had nothing wiiatover 
to do ^Yith them, 

85. After this the Athenians relate that they sent a trireme 
to Egina with certain citizens on board, and that these men, 
wiio bore commission from the state, landed in Egina, and 
sought to take the images aw^ay, considering them to be their 
owm, inasmuch as they wm^e made of their wood. And first 
they endeavoured to wTench them from their pedestals, and so 
carry them off; but failing herein, they in the next x>lEce tied 
ropes to them, and set to wnrk to try if they could haul them 
down. In the midst of their hauling suddenly there wtxs a 
thunderclax^, and with the tliiinderelax^ an earthcxuake ; and 
the crew of the trireme w^ere forthwith seized with madness, 
and, like enemies, began to kill one another; until at last 
there was but one left, wiio returned alone to Plialeriim.*''' 

86. Such is the account given by the Athenians, The 
Eginetans deny that there w-as only a single vessel Had 
there been only one,” they say, ^^or no more than a few, they 
would easily have repulsed the attack, even if they had had 
no licet at all ; but the Athenians came against them with a 
large mimher of ships, wiicrefore the}^ gave w^ay, and did not 
hazard a battle,” They do not however explain clearly 


s Siirnlar Bicjrios are frequent in 
ransariias. (Sec 1 . xviii. 2 ; 111 . xvi, 
6 j VII. xix. 3, &c.) Compare* also tiie 


tale in Athenajas (xv. xii. p. 65'2 B,), 
and the story of tbo preservation of 
Delphi (infra, viii, 37}* 
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\Yhetlier it Yras from a conviction of their own inferiority at 
sea that they yielded, or whether it was for the purpose of 
doing that wdiich in fact they did. Their account is that the 
Athenians, disembarking from their ships, when they found 
that no resistance was offered, made for the statues, and fail- 
ing to WTench them from their pedestals, tied ropes to them 
and began to haul. Then, they say, — and some people will 
perhaps believe them, though I for my part do not, — the two 
statues, as they were being dragged and hauled, fell dowui 
both upon their knees ; in which attitude they still romaim^' 
Such, aceorcling to them, w^as the conduct of the Athenians; 
they meanwhile, having learnt beforehand what w^as intended, 
had prevailed on the Argives to hold tliemselves in readiness ; 
and the Athenians accordingly were but just landed on their 
coasts when the Argives came to their aid. Secretly and 
silently they crossed over from Epidanriis, and, before the 
Athenians w^ere avure, cut off tlieir retreat to their ships, and 
fell upon them ; and the thunder came exactly at that mo- 
ment, and the earthquake with it. 

87. The Argives and the Egiiietaiis both agree in giving 
this account ; and the Athenians themselves aedmowiedge that 
but one of tlieir men returned alive to Attica, According to 
the Argives, lie escaped from the battle in which the rest of 
the Athenian troops wure destroyed by them.’^ According to 
the Atlienians, it was the god who destroyed their troops ; 
and even this one man did not. esciiqie, for he perished in the 
following manner. When he came back to Athens, liringing 
w^ord of the calamity, tlie wives of those wlio had been sent 
out on Hie expciditioii took it sorely to heart, that he alone 
Blioiild have survived the slaughter of all the rest;— they 


** ^riio wero still slun\m in 

iliv Piiusainas, who sayshesaw 

iliOTM (if. XXX. r>, iiMv re rk aydXjjLura^ 
Hal tSiKTci 3Io does not, huw- 

over, their attitude, which 

was very inuiHiial. 

^ purisol Saiuos (iho |mx)Uof Xheo- 


phrastus) prcFcrrod the Arg’ivoaecctmit. 
lie eoiislflorcd fho wair to liavc urip;Mn- 
aied iw ilie naval a^fO'cssions {d" E'j^ina 
upon Athens. Ilis habitual cavelc’ss- 
uess has made him call Iho Argives 
Spartans. (Of. Bhugoi. Hist-. Gr. il 
pp. 481 and 488.) 
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therefore cromlecl roimcl the mm, and strach him ^dth the 
brooches by which their dresses were fastened — each, as she 
struck, asking him, where he had left her litisbaiKL And the 
man died in this way. The Athenians thought the deed of 
the women more horrible even than the fate of the troops; 
as however they did not know how else to punish them, they 
changed their dress and compelled them to wear the costume 
of the loiiians. Till this time the Athenian women had worn 
a Dorian dress, shaped nearly like that whicdi prevails at 
Oorintln Ilcneefortli they were made to -wear the linen tunic, 
which does not require brooches.^ 

88. Ill very truth, however, this dress is not originally 
Ionian, but Cariaiin^ for anciently the Greek woiiieii all wore 
the costuine which, is now called the Dorian, It is said 
further that the Argives and Eginetans made it a custom, 
on this sanie account, for their women to wear brooches lialf 
as large again as formerlyj and to offer brooches rather than 
anytliing else in the temple of these goddesses. They also 
forbade the bringing of anything Attic into the temple, were 
it even a jar of earthenware,^ and made a law that none but 
native chinking vessels should be used there in time to come.^ 


® The largo horseshoe brooch ivith 
which ladies in our Limes occasionally 
fasten tlioir sliawlsj closely resembles 
the aiic*ient TrepuVr/, wliich was not a 
biicklo, ]>ut ii J>roocl)f consisting of a 
pin, and a cnia'ccl poi'ii<ui, furnished 
with a fioulc.” rhe Dorian tnnio was 
(vf woolhui ; it 'had 110 slcawes, and was 
fasleucfl over both (ho shouldf‘ra by 
Iwnoches. ft was seniity and short, 
sometimes s«?areely reaching the knee, 
The Ionic liinicwasor linen : it had 
short loose sloeV(.*s, as'vvo sec iu statues 
of the ll^Inses, and so did not need 
brooches ; it wuh a hnig and f ail dress 
biding the form, and reaching down 
gcnorally to the h'ci,. {Cf. .Diet, of 
Ant., Articles JV/n//u, and Tnivica,) 

The poets fi*e([iiently I’opresented 
tlie TrepSvr} as inade use of to blind per- 
sons. (Cf. Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 1269 5 
Etirip. Hoc. 1152; Thccn. 60, &o.) 


Buris said (1. s, c.) that the Athenian 
■women on this occasion first blinded 
the man, and thensknv him 
<rap', elra aire/creimi^). 

This is another proof of the closo 
connection of the Garian and Greek 
races. (Vide supra, voh i, p. 692.) 

^ The pottery of Athens -was' t ho 
most celebrated in ancient CUvcfau 
One W'holc quartei' of the city was 
called Cerameicus, or lN)tUa’iesd’ 
Earthenware -was exhibited at tlio 
Panathenaio festival ; and cariheu 
vases were often prizegKTf- tho gafnos. 
^thens, from her superior skill in tho 
art of pottery, was sometimes repre- 
sented as its inventor. (I’lin, II. ET, 
vii, 57.) 

2 This law perhaps anioantcd to a 
jjrohibition of the Attic isutory, and 
was really for the protection of native 
industry, though it may have been prQ» 
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Prom tliis early age to my o-wn day tlie Argive and Eginetan 
women have always continued to wear their brooches larger 
than formerly, through hatred of the Athenians. 

89. Such then was the origin of the feud which existed 
between the Eginetans and' the Athenians. Hence, wdien the 
Thebans made their application for succour, the Eginetans, 
calling to mind the matter of images, gladly lent their aid to 
the Bceotians. They ravaged all the sea-coast of Attica ; and 
the Athenians were about to attack them in return, when they 
W'ere stopped by the oracle of Delphi, wdiieh bade them ^vait 
till thirty years had passed from the time that the Eginetans 
did the WTong, and in the thirty-first year, having first set 
apart a precinct for iEacus, then to begin the wnr.'^ So 
should they succeed to their wish,’* the oracle said; ^^but if 
they went to war at once, though they would still conquer the 
island in the end, yet they must go through much suffering 
and much exertion before taking it.” On receiving this 
warning the Athenians set apart a precinct for iEaciis— the 
same which still remains dedicated to him in th(irr market- 
place ^ — but they could not hear with any patience of -svaiting 
thirty years, after they had suffered such grievous wrong at 
the hands of the Eginetans. 

90. Accordingly they making ready to take their 

revenge wiion a fresh stir on the part of the Lacedaemonians 
hindered their projects. These last had become aw'are of the 
truth — liow^ that tlie Alcmieonida^ had i^ractised on the Pytho- 
ness, and the Pythoness had scdaemed against themselves, and 
against the Pisistratidte; and the discovery -was a double grief 
to tliciu, for w'hile they had driven tlieir own sworn friends 


y a war tnoasnre, like a block* 
ado or an (‘labaj-go. Aueieut profcec** 
tioiiistB, liln^ aiodern obcr, songkfc to 
exclude superior luaimi'acturcs, BoimS- 
thnoH by a high duty, sometimes by 
absol ut ( ^ I u'ol u l>i tion. 

^ Did ibe Ddpldan priests foresee 
ike proljability of a Persian iuvasiott, 
and wisli to prevent the two great 
maritiiwo powers from wasting each 


other’s strength ? Or was it only their 
•wish to protect a Dorian state ? 

^ This -ivonld be the ancient ayop^j 
between the Acropolis and the Areo» 
pagiis, where the statues of Harmodins 
and Aristogiton stood (Leake’s Athens, 
p. 215) ; not the new one, which was 
north of the city, towards the church 
of MegdU Fanhagia. 
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into exile, they found that they had not gained thereby a 
particle of good will from Athens* They were also moved by 
certain prophecies, which declared that many dire calamities 
should befall them at the hands of the Athenians. Of these 
in times past they had been ignorant ; but now they had 
become acquainted with them by means of Cleomenes, who 
had brought them with him to Sparta, having found them in 
the Athenian citadel,, where they had been left by the Pisis- 
tratid^B when they were driven from Athens : they were in the 
temple/'^ and Cleomenes having discovered them, carried them 


91. So when the Lacedsemonians obtained possession of the 
prophecies, and saw that the Athenians were growing in 
strength, and had no mind to acknowledge any subjection to 
their control, it occurred to them that, if the people of Atfcica 
were free, they would be likely to be as powerful as them- 
selves, hut if they were oppressed by a tyranny, they would be 
■^veak and submissive. Under this feeling they sent and 
recalled Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, from Sigeum upon 
the Hellespont, where the Pisistratidac had taken shelter.^ 
Hippias came at their bidding, and the Spartans on his 
arrival summoned deputies from all their other allies,*^ and 
thus addressed the assembly : — 

Friends and brothers, in arms, we are free to confess that 
we did lately a thing which was not right. Misled by coun- 
terfeit oracles, we drove from their country those who were our 
sworn and true friends, and who had, moreover, engaged to 
keep Athens in dependence upon us; and we delivered the 
government into the hands of an unthankful people — a people 
who no sooner got their freedom by our means, and grew in 
power, than they turned us and our king, with every token of 

^ T3ie temple of Mi norvaPoHas (vide lior allies. Mr. Grote has some good 
supra, chs. ^72 and 82) . remarks on the importance of the occa- 

Vide supra, ch. 65. sion (vol. iy, pp. 231, 232). The dis. 

This was, so far as we know, the persion of the allies at the time of the 
commencement of wliafc afterwards he- last expedition (supra, ch. 76) 3md 
came the regular practice — the ostab- made the consultation aocessaj^^, 
lished system on which Sparta treated 
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insult, out of their city. Since then they have gone on con- 
tinually raising their thoughts higher, as their neigh]x)urs of 
Bceotia and Clialeis haye already diseoTerecl to their cost, and 
as others too will presently diseorer if they sliall offend them. 
Having thus erred, we will endeavour now, ‘with your help, to 
remedy the evils we have caused, and to obtain vengeance on 
the Athenians. For this cause we have sent for Hippias to 
eoio.e here, and have summoned yon likemse from your 
several states, that we may all now with heart and hand unite, 
to restore him to Athens, and thereby give him back that 
which wc took from him formerly.’’ 

92. (g 1.) Such was the address of the Spartans. The 
greater inimbor of the allies listened witliont being persuaded. 
None however broke silence, but Sosicl(3S the Oorintliian, who 
exclaimed — 

‘^Surely the heaven will soon be below, and the earth above, 
and men will heiieefortli Ihn in the sea, and fish take their 
place upon the dry land, since you, Laeedaanoiiiaiis, propose 
to put down free govermnciits in the cities of Greece, and to 
set up tyrannies in their room.''^ There is nothing in the 
wliole world so unjust, nothing so bloody, as a tyranny. If, 
however, it seems to you a desirable thing to have the cities 
under despotic rule, begin ])y putting a tyrant over yourselves, ’ 
and then establish despots in the other states. While 5 'OU 
coutiiuie yourselves, as you have ahvaj^s been, unacquainted 
with tyranny, and take such excellent care that Sparta may 
not suffer from it, to act as you are now doing is to treat your 
allies unworthily. If you knew wlnit tyranny was as wtII as 
ourselves, you would ].)e better advised than you now are in 
regard to it. (§ 2.) The government at Corinth was once an 


^ liL'niiani) reuifu’lcs (Ful. Ani. § 32), 
ilint “it WMs ciiit-'lly by ovcTtlii’owiuj^ 
tin.' tyrants in tla? cities of Greece, tliufc 
iSjjJirta obtained her supenoi'ifcy over 
her ueij^liboiirs ; ” and rmdoiibtodly 
])olb 'rhuc;vdidei:! (i. 18) and nerodotiis 
bear witness to the fact of her liaving 
pm’suod this policy. But it is dilHcult 


to collect many instances unless wc re- 
gard the list in Fiiitardi (do Malign. 
Herod, di. 21) as anthontic. 'J'he ex- 
pedition to put down tlie tyraimy of 
l»olycrates is the best attested case, 
and ecrtaiuly proves tJiat they would 
make great efforts with this object 
(supra, iii, 44.50), 
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oligarchy— a single race, called Bacehiadse, who intermarried 
only among themselves,® held the management of atfairs.'^ 
Mow it happened that Amphion, one of these, had a daughter, 
named Lahda,® who was lame, and whom therefore none of 
the Bacchiad® would consent to marry ; so she was taken to 
wife by Aetion, son of Echecrates, a man of the township of 
Petra, who was, however, hy descent of the race of the Lapi- 
th®,® and of the house of Cseneus. Aetion, as he had no 
child, either hy this wife or hy any other, went to Delphi to 
consult the oracle concerning the matter. Scarcely had he 
entered the temple when the Pythoness saluted him in these 
words — 

* No one bononrs { h(?e now-, Action, worthy of honour 
Lahda shall soon be a mother — her offspring a rock, that will one day 
Nall on the kingly race, and right the city of Corinth/ 

By som^e cliaiice this address of the oracle to Action came to 
tlie ears of the Bacchiadte, who till then had been unable to 
perceive the meaning of another earlier prophecy which like- 
wise bore' upon Corinth, and pointed to the same event as 
Aetion’s prediction. It was the following : — 


Compare the case of the Roman 
patricians (.Niebuhr’s B. H. voh h. p. 
280, &€.). 

^ The tradition said, that after the 
Ilmian contpiest of Corinth, (ab. :».c. 
1010), the descendants of AIei.es, the 
Ileracleid compieror, reigned for ten 
generations, when the monarchy was 
changed into an oligarchy liy a process 
Homt‘what likci tlia.fc wliich may ho 
traced at Athens, annual iriagisirates 
(rrytaiieis) being Bnbsiituted for mon*. 
archs, but the magistracy being coii- 
timai to t.hc royal family. About half- 
way in tlio list of kings, which isgiren 
by husebiiis ((’iirnn. Ca-n. t. ch. xxxiv.) , 
SynceiiuH (]), 170) and otliers, ocenrs 
the name of liacchis, from whom the 
roj-al famil}' is corisidert'd to have de- 
rived its appellation of Bacchuhe, or 
Bacchiadm. (.Heracl, Pont. v. ; Pau- 

VOL. III. 


sail. II. iv. §§ 3, 4 ; Diocl. Sic. ap. Sync. 
1. s, c.) The w'hole history, previous 
to the annual Prytaneis, must be con- 
sidered as in the highest degree uii- 
cf.*rtain. Mr. Clinton, however, adopts 
it as authentic into his chronology. 
(Tables, 01. 9, 1, and voL i. p. 129, 

iiote^u) 

- Labda, according to the Etymolo- 
gicum .Magnum (ad voc. ^kai(T4s\ is 
the same as .Lambda, and is a nick- 
name given to indicate lamenoBS (per- 
haps because the two legs of the old 
Greek lambda are of unequal length — 
^ — this, at least, seems a bettor rea- 
son than that given in the Etym. — <5 
roi>s' TTtiSas iirl ra dif.trrpafij^ipos)'^ 

^ The mythic antagonists of Hercules 
(Apollod. II. vii. 7), whose klngCoonous 
is mentioned by Homer (IL i. 26*1 ; 
Schol. ad loc.). 
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^ When mid the rooks an eagle shall boar a. carnivorous lion, 

Mighty aiid fierce, he shall loosen the limbs of many beneath them — 
Brood ye well upon this, all ye Corinthian people, 

Ye who dwell by fair Peiren^ and beetling Corinth.’ ^ 

(§3.) The Bacchiadse had possessed this oracle for some time; 
but they were quite at a loss to know what it meant until they 
heard the response given to Action; then however they at once 
perceived its meaning, since the two agreed so well together^ 
Nevertheless, though the bearing of the first prophecy was now 
clear to them, they remained quiet, being minded to put to 
death the child which Action was expecting. As soon, there- 
fore, as his wife was delivered, they sent ten of their number 
to the township where Action lived, with orders to make away 
with the baby. So the men came to Petra, and went into 
Aetion's house, and there asked if they might see the child ; 
and Lahda, who Imew nothing of their purpose, but thought 
their inquiries arose from a kindly feeling towards her 
husband, brought the child, and laid him in the arms of one 
of them. Now they had agreed by the way that whoever first 
got hold of the child should dash it against the ground. It 
happened, however, by a j)rovidential chance, that the babe, 
just as Labda put him into the man’s arms, smiled in his 
face. The man saw the smile, and was touched with pity, so 
that he could not Mil it ; he therefore passed it on to his next 
neighbour, who gave it to a third ; and so it went through all 
the ten without any one choosing to be the murderer. The 
mother received her child back ; and the men went out of the 
house, and stood near the door, and there blamed and re- 
proached one another ; chiefly however accusing the man who 
had first had the child in his arms, because he had not done 


Tliore m a (k^ublo pun here. 
Action’s uame is glanced at in the word 
auTos (eagle), tbe place of his abode, 
-Petra, in the expression vhpyffi 
(airiong tiie rocks). 

^ Tbij fountain of Peircne is described 
by Pausaiiias (n. iii. 3); it was on tlio 
low ground, at the base of the Acro- 
Corinthus, The name, however, was 


sometimes applied to a spring of water 
in the citadel, which was supposed to 
comniunicatc with the lower source (ib. 
V. 1.) Perliaps in tins place the in- 
habitants of the lower town are indi- 
cai(5d by the former, those of the 
upper by the latter part of the hexa- 
meter. 
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as had been agreed upon. At last, after much time had been 
thus spent, they resolyed to go into the ^ouse ngain and a 
take part in the mm-der. (§4.) But it was fated that evi 
should come upon Corinth from the progeny of Action, am 
so it chanced that Labda, as she stood near the ^oor, heard 
aU that the men said to one another, and fearlu of then 
changing their mind, and returning to destroy her baby, s le 
carried him off and hid him in what seemed to her the most 
unlikely place to be suspected, viz.,, a ‘eypsel ’ or corn-bin 
She Imew that if they came back 
would search all her house; and so indeed 
finding the child after looking everywhere, they thou lit it 
best to go away, and declare to those by whom they had been 
^r^t they had done their bidding.’ And thus they 

iepoited OB fteit retoa home. (S 5.) "J’,; 

Ja, in remembMBOe of the danger from »h.eh h* had 

reacLd to man’s estate, he went to ^ 

the oracle, received a response which was two-sided. It was 

the following : — 

‘ geo there comes to my dwelling a man mnch favoar’d of f^ttme, 
Cypaolas, son of Aetion, and king of the glorious Cormth, 

He^and his children too, hut not his children s children. 

Such was the oracle; and Cypselus put so much faith in it 
that he forthwith made his attempt, ^ and thereby became 


<■' Pansanias a corn-bin, said to 

luavo been that wliercia Cypselus wM 
liiftdcn, in the timiple ot .Tuuo at 
Olympia (v. xvii. § 2). it was ^4 
bcimtirully carved, and mlmd with gold 
anfiyory: Perhaps the story greiv up, 
in part emt of iiiis offering, m part out 
of the name, Cypselus. 

7 hlicolas of Datnascus imikos tho 
men repent ot their eiTand, wutt'u 

Aiition, and then quit tho country (Ir. 

^^^Yet Tsammetichus, tho grandsou 
of Cypselus, meuuted the throne. 
(Arist! Pol. V. 12.) Ue reigned how- 


ever only throe yoare, and 
tYrj'Uiny was put clown by Sparta (.1 iut. 
do Malig. Her. 21) or by a n..voiutK)n 
(Kic. Damasc?. Frag. 90) : ho tliat ho 
could not bo called properly “ imieh 

favoured of fortune’’ (oX^tos). _ 

» A long account is given by Nicolas 
of DanmHCUs, of the raoilo in which 
Cypselus established his power. Ac- 
cording to this narrative, it was ckiotij 
in the othce of Folemarch, that he 
found means to ingratiate hiraselt wi h 
the people. It was a part oi the 
FolemarcVs duty to exact legal hneB, 
and former polemarclia had kept 
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master of Corinth. Ha”ving thus got the tyranny, he showed 
himself a harsh ruler— many of the Corinthians he drove into 
banishment, many he deprived of their fortunes/ and a still 
greater number of their lives. (§ 6.) His reign lasted thirty 
years, and was prosperous to its close ; insomuch that he left 
the government to Periander, his son. This prince at the 
beginning of his reign was of a milder temper than his father/ 
but after he corresponded by means of messengers with 
Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, he became even more sail- 
guinaxy. On one occasion he sent a herald to ask Thrasybulus 
what mode of government it was safest to set up in order to 
rule with honour. Thrasybulus led the messenger without 
the city, and took him into a field of corn, through which he 
began to walk, while he asked him again and again concerning 
his coming from Corinth, ever as he w'ent breaking off and 
throwing away all such ears of corn as over-topped the rest. 
In this way he ivent through the whole field, and destroyed all 
the best and richest part of the crop ; then, without a word, 
he sent the messenger back. On the refciirn of the man to 
Corinth, Periander ivas eager to know wiiat Thrasybulus had 


ooudemned in prison nntil they wero 
paid ; blit Cypsolas would iinpvisoii no 
one. Sometimes lie took security, 
sojiietimcs lie Iniiiself boenmo security, 
and bo always iTuiiitted tlie pca’Cion of: 
tlie fine wliioh belonged to him. Hav- 
ing thus made himseli- popular, he 
proceeded to extremities, slew Patro- 
clidcH, the reigning Bacehiad, and was 
at oueo (djosen king ]jy the Gorin- 
tliians (Fr. 58). 

^ 111 the “ Economies ” nseribod to 
ArisiioHc, thor(3 is a story (eh. ii.) that 
Cypsohis had vowed the whole pro- 
})Oi‘ty of the Corinthians to Jupiter, if 
he obtained sovereign power; and 
that he acquitted himself of his vow 
by imposing a 10 per cent, property 
tax for ten ymirs. But tlie authority 
of the Economics is very weak. 

^ This account of the characters of 
Cypsclus and Periander is not, perhaps, 
altogether at variance with the narra- 


tive of Aristotle, xiristotle (I. s. e.) 
informs us that Cypsclus (like Pisis- 
tratus) was a loader of the popular 
party (STjixaryoijos), and that his accept- 
ability to the people enabled him to 
dispense -witli a body-guard ; hut that 
Periander was of a tyrannical disposi- 
tion {rvpan'ucos). Wo may understand 
him to speak of PoriEinder in liis later 
years, and to give us one side of the 
diameter of Cypsolus, to which Hero- 
dotus furnishes the other. Like the 
Pisistratida), the tyrants of Ooriutii 
wore studiously mild towards the 
middle and lower classes (supra, ch. 
C>2 ) ; but like them also (infra, vi. 39), 
tlu^y had to keep down the aristocracy 
by severe measures. These Sosiclcs 
would naturally regard as atrocities, 
and would porhajjsa little exaggerate. 
Kicolas says that Cypsolus banisiied 
the Bacchiads, and confiscated their 
properties (1. s. c.). 
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According to Aiistotlo (Pol. ni- B, 
p. 98, ed. Tauch.) it was Tlirasybulus 
wlio soiigM,aTHi Periaiider wlio gave 
tills advice. Tlie tale was traiislcvred 
by some o£ the early armahsts into 
lioinan Instoiy . See Livy i. 54, where 
the annalist has componnded his story 
from this narrative and the history oi 
Zopyrns. (Comp. Niebuhrs Korn. 
h 4. i. p. 503, E. T.) That Penander 
and Thrasybulns were really onvevy 
intimate terms, appears irani i. -U. ^ 

4 The cruel tyranny of Penander is 
agreed on by all writers. There is 
sSme differenoc of detail. Ho set np a 
body-guard of 300 men, made sovero 
sumptuary laws, kept tho citizens poor 


Echiudos 

(founder of Anactoriiim j. 


PyludoK 

(founder of Ixiticas). 


Periunder. 


Nietdas 

(governor of Corcyra). 


OorguR 


Lycopbron 


Evagoras 


(founder 


PganimcticlniB 

or 

Cypsclus 11. 


months, probably .from about B.c. 6i 
to .B.C. 581. The three reigns were- 

Cypselns . . 30 years . b.c. 655 . 625 . 
Periaiider . . 40 years . „ 
pBamineticiius 3^ years, „ 


Btraho adds another member of tho 
familv— aVdgiis, th<3 founder of Am. 
bracia — whom he calls a son oi Oypsc- 
lus (vii. p. 471). According to Ains- 
totle tho dynasty last 73 years and 6 



protia to consult the oracle of the dead upon the Acheron^ 
concerning a pledge which had been given into his charge by 
a stranger, and Melissa appeared, but refused to speak or tell 
w'here the pledge was,—' she was chill,' she said, ' having no 
clothes ; the garments buried with her were of no manner of 
use, since they had not been burnt. And this should be her 
token to Periander, that what she said was true— the oven was 
^ cold wlien he baked his loaves in it.' When this message was 
brought him, Periander knew the token;® wherefore he 
straightway made proclamation, that all the wives of the 
Corinthians should go forth to the temple of Juno. So the 
women apparelled themselves in their bravest, and went forth, 
as if to a festival. Then, with the help of his guards, whom 
he had placed for the purpose, he stripped them one and all, 
making no difference between the free women and the slaves ; 
and, taking their clothes to a pit, he called on the name of 
Melissa, and biuiit the whole heap.® This done, he sent a 
second time to the oracle ; and Melissa's ghost told him 
wiiere he w^ould find the stranger’s pledge. Such, 0 Lace- 
daunoiiians ! is tyranny, and such are the deeds which spring 
from it. We Corinthians marvelled greatly when we first 


The Acheron is the nioclei’n SouU 
or Manro river, which falls into the 
sea in lat. 15', long. 20" 31'. The 
name Thes protia was applied to the 
whole tract between the Charadras 
(hwro, or liofjiis) and the Thyainis 
(Valmia,s). It is uncertain where the 
oracle of the dead was situated. 
TlicTf^ s(j(un.s to have been one at Aor- 
inis, a city and lake (?) somewhere in 
t h('so parts (l^ausan. ix. xxx. 3 ; Plin. 
11. N. iv. Ij Steph. Byj5. ad voo. ; 
Utym. Magn. ad voc.), the site of 
which it is impossible to fbc. Oracles 
of this kind wei’o not uneommon in 
Greece. (Creiiz. Symb. i. p, 189.) 
Some light may be thrown on their 
nature hy the narrative in 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 7-20. 

Quippe cum mortuS, coiisset 
(Of. Kic. Dam. Drag. 59 j 
Beiiec. do Ira, ii, 30.) 


^ Pansauias describes this temple (u. 
iv. § 7). It was situated a little below 
the summit of the Acro-Corinthus, on 
a mound or hill {^owSs), whence the 
Corinthian Juno had the epithet of 
iSoi/rata. 

It is probably this same story 
which appears in Ephorus (Pr. 106) 
under a different form. There Peri- 
ancler is said to have vowed a golden 
statue to Jupiter if he won the Olym- 
pic chariot-race; and needing gold for 
this purpose, to have taken the gold 
ornaments worn by the Corinthian 
women at a festival. If the stories 
are regarded as identical, it may fairly 
be supposed that ‘Hhe clothes were 
burnt to obtain the in-wrought gold’’ 
(Blakesley ad loo.). This has been 
recently done on a large scale in 
India. 
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CHAP. 92-94. HIPPIAS EETIHES TO SIGEUM. 395 

of yom- serf for ffippioB i "ad MW « 

US still more to hear you speak as you do. We^ ] } 

by tlxe common gods of Greece, plant not despots in her citie^ 

I lioweyer you are determined, if you persist against aU 
justice, in seeking to restore Hippias,-too^, at least, that 

the Corinthians will not approve your conduct. 

93. men Sosicles. the deputy from Oorinth, had thus 
spoken, Hippias replied, and,involdng the same ^ 

-1“ Of a surety the Corinthians will, beyond ^ 
the Pisistratid®, when the fated days p, 

tressed by the Athenians.” Hippias spoke ^ jiecausc h 
knew the prophecies » better than any man living. Lut tl ■ 
i t o r »•!.» ‘ill S»“l- rTuiwl 

donian oLed him the city of 

lianswere wUling to give him lolcos. but ^ ^ s 

neither the one nor the other, preferrmg to 
wS citv Pisistratus had taken by force of arms fioin the 
'i^ae^i; PiBieto tue. rrhen he heemne master of 


9 Propliocies forged 11^*“ 

the affate of Epiaatnnua ami lotidxa 
('L’hucyd. i. 2 W;r.), or ‘‘t leas* 
the -battlos in the Mcgand pit). lOo, 
106) Tlie bitter hostility ot Cnrmtli 
itheiis in the Moiiouncsiau war 
(it, i. 119 ; V. 27. 112, .18) contrasts 
remarkably with the ^ f "'lb; 
hero oKhibited. It had its ^ 

in commercial joalonsy, ""f 
in the sorenoBS engeuderod liy ^le con- 
duet, of Athens on the above-ineiitioncd 

°“i’Anthomus was a city of some note. 

Chaloidicd. It is 

certainty its exact site. (8ee Lt.aU s 


Travels in Northern Greece, m. IJ- 
450.) Stephen and Pliny (i v. 10) both 
mentioned it as a city ; yn 

applies tlio name to a district (n. 

’'““\olc6s, the port from wWch the 
Argonauts wore said to have sailed, a us 
a place of still greater note than An- 
theraas. It lay at the bottom o th. 
Pagasean gulf (Scylax I'enpl. P- 00 
in the district called Magnesia. All 

the geographers U N iV. 

92 ; Strab. JX. p. B32 ; -IhB. f i 
() &c.) Its modern name m ^'oLu 

(LoaWs N. Cr. IT. p. 380). 

3 {i^npra, ch. 65. 
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place, established there as tyrant, his own natural son, Hege- 
sistratiis, whose mother was an Argive woman. But this 
prince was not allowed to enjoy peaceably what his father had 
made over to him ; for during very many years there had been 
war between the Athenians of Sigeum and the Mytileiiceans of 
the city called Achilleum.^ They of Mytilene insisted on 
having the place restored to them : but the Athenians refused, 
since they argued that the iEolians had no better claim to the 
Trojan territory than themselves, or than any of the other 
Greeks who helped Menelaiis on occasion of the rape of Helen. 

95. War accordingly continued, with many and various 
incidents, whereof the following was one. In a battle which was 
gained by the Athenians, the poet Alnaeus took to flight, and 
saved himself, but lost his arms, which fell into the hands of 
the conquerors. They hung them up in the temple of Minerva 
at Sigeum ; ^ and Alcaeus made a poem, describing his misad- 
venture to his friend Melanippus, and sent it to him at My- 


^ Acliilleiim, so called because ifc According to one account (Tiniseus, 

contained the tumulus of Achilles Fr. 49) , Periander at this tim.e assisted 

(Strab. xiii. p. 859), was within a very the Mytilenjcans, and helped to fortify 

short distance of the town of Sigeum, Achilleum by means of stones brought 

on the promontory of the same name from. Troy. Pittacus commanded on 

(Strnb. 1. 8. c. ; Steph, Byz, ad voc. j the side of the Mytilensoans j and it 

Plin. n. N. V. 30). See the plan of was in the course of this war that Al- 

the country around Troy (infra, vii. emus lost his shield. Phrynon, B.c. 

4^3). According to Demetrius, Acbil- 606 (Euseb.), challenged Pittacus to a 

Icum was an or fort built single combat ; the challenge was ac- 

noar Sigeum by the Myiilcna'ans, for ceptod, and Pittacus was victoriousby 
the purpose of vesLiiig anrl harassing means of the arts practised in later 

Sigeum, In the hope of ultimately re- times by the retiarlus. After this 

covering it. It appeals that Mytilene Periander was called in to arbitrate, 

had, at an eai’ly date, made herself and assigned Sigeum to Athens (Strab. 

mistress of tbe Troad (Strab. xiii. p. 1. s. c. ; Diog. Lacrt. i. ^4< ; Polymn. i. 

869), Athens, about B.C. 620, sent out 25 j Plutarch, ii p. 858; Suidas ad 

a colony under Phrynon, an Olympic voc. UtrraicSs, &c.). It would seem 
victor (Strab. 1. s. c. ; Euseb. I.xxxvi.), .that the Mytileniieaiis must have after- 
to occupy Sigeum, a town already wards recovered Sigeum, which was 

built by the Mytilenmans, Phrynon taken from them a second time by 

took the place, and established himself Pisistratus, probably about b.c. 535. 

in it; but a w^ar followed of many This occasioned a renewal of th(3 

years’ duration between the Mytile- ® This temjde is mentioned in the 
lueans and the new colony, Achilleum famous Sigean inscription, belonging 

being fortified by tbe fonner as a place to the reign of Antioclms Soter (Oliis- 

from which to make their attacks. hull’s Inscr. Asiat. p. 52, S 35), 



_97. AETAPHERNES THREATENS THJi 

Tie MvlilemBMis ajid AtheniMis were reconciled by 
del, the son of Ojpeeta, *0 rron 

„bitet-he aecideJ tot they ™ 

' wliioh they were ot the lime posscBSed ; and SioCimi 

in this way under the dominion of Athens. 

On the return of Hippias to Asia from Lacedamon, he 
, hecTTen and earth’ to set Ai-taphernes ^ 

Ians, and did all that lay in his power to bring Athens 
ibjeetion to himself and Darius. So when the Atliemans 
what he was about, they sent envoys to Sardis, and ex- 
l the Persians not to lend an ear to the Athenian exi cs. 
hemes told them in reply, ‘ ‘ that if they wished to remain 
hey must receive back Hippias.” The Athenians, when 
nswer was reported to them, determined not to consent, 
berefore made up their minds to be at open enmity viti 

“tIiT Athenians had come to this decision, and were 
dy in bad odom- with the Persians, when Aristagoras the 
din, dismissed from Sparta by Cleomenes the Laeedie- 





multitude tlian one man— for Aristagoras, though he failed to 
impose on Cleomenes the Lacedsemonian, succeeded with the 
Athenians, who were thirty thousand^ Won by his persua- 
sions, they voted that twenty ships should be sent to the aid of 
the lonians, under the command of Melanthius, one of the 
citizens, a man of mark in every way. These ships were the 
beginning of mischief both to the Greeks and to the barbaiians. 

98. Aristagoras sailed away in advance, and when he reached 
Miletus, derised a plan, from which no manner of advantage 
could possibly accrue to the lonians ; — indeed, in forming it, 
he did not aim at then- benefit, but his sole wish was to annoy 
King Darius. He sent a messenger into Phrygia to those 
PsBonians who had been led away captive by Megabazus from 
the river Strymon,^ and who now dwelt by themselves in 
Phrygia, having a tract of land and a hamlet of their omi. 
This man, when he reached the Pseonians, spoke thus to 
them 


^ It lias been generally supposed that 
this number is an exaggeration (Dahl- 
mann’s Life of Herod., p. 42, E. T. ; 
Boeclvh’s Econ. of Athens, i. p. 48, 
E. T., &c.). Certainly in later times the 
actual number seems scarcely ever to 
have much exceeded twenty thousand. 
It was 19,000 in the year b.c. 444 
(Plutarch. Pericl. c. 87 ; Philochor. ap. 
SchoL Arist. Yesp. 716), when Psam- 
metichuH sent the Athenians a present 
of corn, and 21,000 in ii.c. 317, when 
Demetrius Phalorcus made his census 
(Atlieumus, vL p. 272, B.) Aristo- 
phancB, in n.c. 4*22 (Yesp. 716), Plato, 
about B.c. 350 (Ointias, p. 133, ed. 
Tanch.), and Demosthenes, in B.c. 331 
( Arist og. i. p. 785), make the same 
cstinmte, which is confirmed by the 
account given in Thucydides (ii. 13) 
of the .military force of Athens at the 
comineiKKuncnt of the Peloponnesian 
•war. Still the estimate of Herodotus 
may be true for the period to which he 
refers. Clisthencs, it must be remem- 
bered, had recently admitted all the 
foreign inliabitants peroimi) and 
enfranchised slaves of the same rank 
ilovXoi fiiroiKoi) into the number of 


citizens j and these in after-times 
usually amounted to 10,000 (Athen. 
1. s. c). No such general enfranchise- 
ment ever took place afteinvards ; and 
it is quite possible that the number of 
tbe citizens may have fallen, between 
B.C. 500 and b.c. 444, from thirty to 
twenty thousand. The vast number of 
colonists and cleruchs sent out from 
Athens during this interval would fully 
account for such a diminution. Ten 
thousand A.thenians and allies were 
sent to Amphipolis in B.c. 465; 500 
Athenians colonised Naxos a year 
earlier ; 1000 went to the Chersonese 
between that date and b.c. 465 : 250 
went to Andros and 1000 to Chalcidice 
about the same time ; 600 to Sinope, 
Some years afterwards ; and a colony 
(number unknown) to Eubcm in b.c. 
445. The whole policy of Pericles was 
to get rid of the superabundant popu- 
lation by encouraging the emigration 
of the poorer sort (see Pint. Yit. 
Pericl. c. 9, and 11, 20, 23, &c. &c.) 
On the general question of the popula- 
tion of Attica, see Clinton’s P. H., vol. 
ii. App. ch. 22. 

^ Vide supra, chs. 15-17. 
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“ Men of EEeonia, Aristagoraa, king of Miletus, has sent me 
to you, to inform you that you may now escape, if you choose 
to follow the advice he proffers. All Ionia has revolted from 
the king ; and the way is open to you to retmm to your own 
land. You have only to contrive to reach the sea-coast; the 
rest shall he our business.” 

When the Pseonians heard this, they were exceeding j 
rejoiced, and, taking with them their wives and children, they 
made all speed to the coast ; a few only remaining in lluygia 
through fear. The rest, having reached the sea, crossed over 
to Chios, where they had just landed, when a great troop of 
Persian horse came following upon their heels, and seelang 
to overtake them. Not succeeding, however, they sent a 
message across to Chios, and begged the Pieomans to coine 
back again. These last refused, and were conveyed by the 
Chians from Chios to Lesbos, and by the Lesbians thence to 
Doriscus;® from which place they made their way on foot to 

Pseonia. _ , n j. t i. + -i 

99 . The Athenians now arrived with a fleet 01 twenty san, 

and brought also in their company five triremes of the Ere- 
trians ; * which had joined the expedition, not so much out 01 
goodwiU towards Athens, as to pay a debt which they already 
owed to the people of Miletus. For in the old war between 
the Chalcideans and Eretrians,® the Milesians fought on the 
Eretrian side throughout, while the Chalcideans had the he p 

p. 2GG). Tko better situation of 
Obalcis prevented Iratiia iTfuri com- 
'■petingwithitsnccesaliiUy. .By Sfcmbo s- 
■ time the sttpe,dority.otVtJ:ietorm.er city 
■was .clear and 'decisive (x. p. 6:53|:5, ana, 
at present Mgripo, wlxich occupies its 
.site, is, the' only place of any imports 

ance hi the whole island, 

■ s See Thiicyd. for ■ the';i.mport- 

ance of this contest. Almost all Greece 

was: .said to - have - been 
We learn' f rom.' Blntaroh (h,* P*- ■■■’j.' 

. thatv- the Bre-trian' ■.flrat 


** Herodotus gives the name of Doris- 
ens to the great alluvial plain through 
which, the river llebrus (Mciritza) 
empties itself into the sea. .DaiiuB at 
the time of diis invasion of Soythisi 
had built a forthiod po.st to command 
the passage of this river, to which the 
name Boriacus was also given (infra, 
vii. 5b)- ft was a place of great 
strength (vii. lOG), and continuod to 
be known as an important stronghold 
down to the time of Bbihp, son of 
Beinetrius (e.c. 200 ; cf. Liv. xxxi. 16). 

^Eretrialay upon the coast of Euboea, 
12 or IJi miles below Chalcis. Its site 
is marked by extensive ruins (Leake, 


Uiah tUO ......... 

superior, and that Chaloia hsd toieiy 
for this arm on the Thessalians. 
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of the Samian people* Aristagoras, on their arrival, assemhlecl 
the rest of his allieB, and proceeded to a^ttack Sardis, not 
liowevor leading the armjin person, but appointing to the 
coinmaiid his own brother Charopinns, and Hermophantns, 
one.' of the citizens, 'while he himself remained behind in 
Miletus. 

100. The lonians sailed 'vdth this fleet to Ephesiis/tand, 
leaving their . ships at Coressus’ .in the Ephesian territory, 
took guides from the city, and went up the country, with a great 
host. They marched along the course of the river Cayster,® 
and, crossing over the ridge of Tmoliis, came dowm upon 
Sardis and took it,® no man opposing them ; — the whole city 
fell into their hands, except only the citadel, which Arta- 
phernes defended in person, having with him no contemptible 
force. 

101. Though, howwer, they took the city, they did not suc- 
ceed in plundering it ; for, as the houses in Sardis were most 
of them built of reeds, and even the few which Were of brick 
had a reed thatching for their roof, one of them was no sooner 
fired by a soldier than the flames ran speedily from house to 
imuse, and spread over the wdiole place. As the fire raged, 


TIk; BHtMiflo-rintaiM'li says (l)e Ma- 
lipt. lierod. ii. p. 805) tliat the ileot 
fiivt sailed towaiUs Cjpi'Uh?, and gfiimU 
a naval vieteiy over tlie Cy])riaiiH in 
the Pariiphyliau sea; but. tliis is i>ro- 
bably a mere nuBrepresentatioii ui' the 
battle inenfcka)e<i below, ch. 112. 

” Tin? OoresBiis here npoken of nmst 
Jiavc^ b(?en a. ioum upon the sca-coast. 
(So Stejjh. By/i, Koprjtro-os TraAts ri}s 
""Eipecrias.) ft iny probably at the ba^e 
of the Winmhii'ih of the same name 
(Died. Sic. xiv. Oil), somewhat south 
of Panormus, the port of Ephesus. 
(Compare Si rab. xiv. 1)09, 017 ; Athe- 
nmus, viii. 10; Xen. Hell, i, ii. 7; 
JEschin. Kp, 1, ed. Baiter.) 

^ The Cfiyster, now the Little Hen- 
dere, tvashed Ephesus on the north, 
and formed its harbour (Strab. p. 919). 
This river, oik; of the four great streams 
emptying themselves into the Egean 


sea, drains the valley lying between 
tlio KisiJja Musa Dayh' (Messogis) and 
Kustanc Barjli (Trnolus) ranges. It 
brings down a considerable deposit, 
and has probably augmented the 
alluvial land at its mouili. voiy greatly 
since the time of Herodotus. (See 
Chandler’s Asia Minor, ch. xxxvii. 
end.) 

The Pseudo-Plutarch says that the 
Persians were at this time besieging 
Miletus, and that the object of the 
attack upon Sardis was to force them 
to raise the siege (De Malign. Her. 
1. s. c.); but the silence of Herodotus 
is conclusive against these statements. 

In Eastern capitals the houses are 
still rarely of brick or stone. Eeocls 
and wood constitute tlio cliief building 
materials. Hence the terrible conMa- 
grations which from time to time 
devastate them. 
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tlie Lydians, and such Persians as were in the city, inclosed 
on every side by the flames, which had seized all the skirts of 
the town, and finding themselves unable to get out, came in 
crowds into the market-place, and gathered themselves upon 
the banks of the Pactdius. This stream, which comes dowm 
from Mount Tmolus, and brings the Sardians a ciuantity of 
gold-dust, runs directly through the market-place of Sardis, 
and joins the Uermus, before that river reaches the sea.^^ So 


[Ruins of Sardis.— From a sketch- hy Rev. S. C. Malan.] 

the Lydians and Persians, brought together in this wuiy in the 
market-place and about the Pactolus, were forced to stand on 
their defence ; and the lonians, when they saw the enemy in 


Two small streams descend from 
Tmoliis, one on each side of the rnins 
of Sn.rdis ; tlio western, which comes 
down the broader valley, and passes by 
the Ionic temple of Cybele, has j:|ene- 
rally been considered as the gold-bear, 
ing Paotdlns” (Hamilton’s Asia Minor, 


vol. i, pp. 140, 147)* Tiiho most gold- 
fields, that of tho Paot/^lns, so cele- 
brated at an early period (Soph. Phil. 
393 ; Strab. xiii. p. 897), was soon ox- 
hansted. By the time of Ingnstna it 
had ceased to produce gold (Strab. 
1 . 8 . 0 .) 
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part rGBU?ting, in part pouring towards them in dense crowds., 
took fright, and drawing off to the ridge which is called 
Tmdhis, when night came, went hack to their ships. 

102. Sardis liowever was burnt, and, among other buildings, 
a temple of the native goddess Cybele was destroyed ; ^ which 
was the reason afterwards alleged by the J?ersiaiis for setting 
on fire the temples of the Greeks.^ As soon as what had hap- 
pened was Jmown, all the Persians who were stationed on this 
side the Halys drew together,’^ and brought help to the Lydians. 
Finding however, when they arrived, that the lonians had 
already witlidrawn from Sardis, they set off, and, following 
close upon their track, came up with them at Ephesus. The 
lonians drew out against them in battle array ; and a fight 
ensued, wherein the Greeks had very greatly the worse A Vast 


^ Cyb^b^, Cybtde, or Rhea, was the 
Magna Mater, or Mother of the Gods, a 
principal object of worship among all 
the Oriental nations. (Vide supra, i. 
131, note % and Essay x. pp. 621-627; 
and cf. Soph. 1. s. c. ; Catall. Ixx. ; Virg. 
-tEn. vi. 7S5 ; ix. 617, &c. See also 
Selden, d(‘ Dis Syi’is, ii, 2.) She may- 
be identifitxl with the Beltis of the 
Assyrijin inscriptions, the Mylitta of 
Hc'i’odotus (1. s. e.), the Demetcr of the 
Greeks, and the Geres or Ops of the 
Romans. 

Bc'i* worship from vviy early times 
in Lydia is marked by the antique 
figure on Mount Sipylus, mentioned by 
Fausanias as the most ancient of 
Staines (apyaniTctror airdprtav d/yaX/JLa, 
in. xxii, § 4), and lately rediscovered 
by Mr, Strieklarid (Hamilton’s Asia 
Minor, voi, i. p. HO, note). 

Her iemple at Sardis was probably 
the magniliiaadi stnicture, situated lie- 
twi-eu the Bactolus and the citadel, of 
the remains of which so many troivollers 
have givi'ii adescrifiiion. WheriGhis- 
Inill (Ti’avels, p. 16) in 1690, and oven 
when Ikyronnel, in 1750, visited the 
site, six col nil IDS were still standing. 
GliandltT, in 1764', found only five 
(Asia Minor, voj, i. p. 295), Cockerell, 
abont I 82 () 3 thr(‘e (Leake’s Asia Minor, 
p. 342) , Hamilton, in 1836 (Asia Minor, 


vol. i. p. 149), and Fellows, in 1888 
(^Vavels, ]>. 289), no more than two. 
This temple was a building of the 
Ionic ord(T, formed of blocks of wliite 
marlde of an enormous size. It appears 
to have been nc^ver iinished (Cockerell, 
Fellows), but bears marks (Cockerell) 
of a very high antiquity. It was 144 
feet in width, and probably 251 long, 
Mr. Cockerell’s description (Leake, 
1 . s. c.) is by far the most complete 
that has yet been given, 

“ The Greeks, who did not understand 
the 'iconodasiic spirit which animated 
the Persians (supra, iii. 29 and 87), 
sought for some special incHve to ex- 
plain the outrages on their religion 
(infra, viii. 33, 53, 55 ; ix. 13, &c.) 
during tlie war; and found such a 
motivt? in retaliation of tlic injury 
done to this temph*. But it may be 
doubted whether tin’s circumstance 
had really any iiiiiueiice on the subse- 
quent hostilities. 

^ On the size and organization of the 
Persian standing army, see above, voL 
ii. p. 565. But th(^ expression here 
used is an exaggeration. 

Charon of Lampsacus, awriter con- 
temporary with Xerxes, made no men- 
tif>n of tin’s defeat in In’s account of 
the expedition (Pint, do Malig. Herod, 
p. 861, C, D.) There is reason, how- 
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mimbers were slain by tlie Persians : among other men of 
note, tliey killed tlie captain of the Eretrians, a certain Eval- 
eidas, a man who had gained crowns at the games, and received 
miieh praise from Simonides the Cean.^ Such as made their 
escape from the battle dispersed among the several cities. 

108. 80 ended this encounter. Afterwards the Athenians 
quite forsook the lonians, and, though Aiistagoras besought 
them much by his ambassadors, refused to give him any 
further help,'' Still the lonians, notwithstanding this deser- 
tion, continued unceasingly their preparatioiis to carry on tlie 
war against the Persian king, which their late conduct towards 
him had rendered unavoidable. Sailing into the Hellespont, 
they brought Byzantium, and ail the other cities in tliat 
quarter, under their sway. Again, quitting the HelJespont 
they went to Garia, and wmi the grea,ter part of the Carians 
to their side ; while Caunus, which had formerly refused to 
join with them, after the burning of Sardis came over like- 
wise J 

104. All the Cyprians too, excepting those of Amathus, of 
their own proper motion espoused the Ionian cause.® The 


ever, to believe tiiat this author was 
inclined to gloss over nnpleasant facts 
in his history. (See Dahlunmn’s Life 
of Herod, p, 88, E. T.) 

® That Simonides the Ccan, like Pin- 
dar, wrote odes in praiso of those who 
carried off prize's in the games, wo 
know from Aristotle (Rhei. iii. 2). He 
is Ba.id to have been one of the men of 
letters invited to Atbeiis by th(3 Pisis- 
traihla) (Pint. Ili])prirclL vol. iv. p. 174, 
ed. Tanchn.). He must 33ot be con- 
founded with SimoiiidcH of Amorgos, 
who was groaiily his senior. 

Mr. Grolo cojijtJciurcH that the 
Asiatic Greeks nmst have bi.'en gnilty 
of some “glaring ilesertion of their 
allies, %vhich Justitied this withdrawal 
(Hist, of Gr(‘eee, vfd. iv. p. 39(t). There 
is no evidence; to sustain such a view, 
which seems based upon a notion 
that the Athenians eonhl not possibly 
do wrong. Tlie truth seesns to be, 


that on the first reverse Athens backed 
out of the war. Such conduct was cer- 
tainly far more “ open to censure’’ than 
the original embarldng in the war, 
which was a very politic act. It is 
perhaps not going too far to say tluit if 
Athens and the other maritime statt;s of 
Greece had given a hearty and resoluto 
support to the Ionian cause, tho great 
invasions of Darius and Xerxes might 
have been prevented. 

^ The Cauniaiis had })ecn brought 
imcler the Persian y<.)ke by Harpagus 
with difficulty (supra, i. if 6.) For the 
situation of their country, see Appen- 
dix to vol. i, (Essay ii. p, 383). It is 
surpiising that the X^ycians did not 
take the opportunity, which now 
offered, to throw off tho Persian yoke. 

s Mr, Grote considers this revolt to 
have boon confined to “tho Greek 
cities in Cyprus,” among which he even 
reckons Amathffs (Uist. of Greece, voL 
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occasion of their reYolting from the Medes was the following. 
There was a certain Onesilus, younger brother of Gorgns, 
Mng of Salamis, and son of Chersis^ who was son of Siromns,^ 
and grandson of Evelthon.^ This man had often in former 
times entreated Gorgus to rebel against the king ; biit^ when 
he heard of the revolt of the lonians, he left him no peace 
with his importunity. As, however^ Gorgus would not hearken 
to him, he watched his occasion, and when his brother had 
gone outside the town, he with his partisans closed the gates 
upon him. Gorgus, thus deprived of 14s city, fled to the 
Medes; and Onesilus,^ being now king of Salamis, sought 
to bring about a revolt of the whole of Cyprus. All were 
prevailud on except the Arnathusians, who refused to listen 
to him ; vhereupon Onesilus sate down before Amathus,^ and 
laid siege to it. 

105. While Onesilus was engaged in the siege of Amathiis, 
King Darius received tidings of the taking and burning of 
Sardis by the Athenians and lonians ; and at the same time 


iv- p, 391) ; blit. Horodotiis distmctly 
rliat tlio Gyin’imis revoltt'd geiie- 
No doubt tliore bad lieen a 
considcralilc Greek ii;n in ignition into 
lieforo this period (vide infra, 
])ut. tlie bulk of tbo population 
till after- 
»m Scylax, wbo 
of tbe interior 
and Tiotices as £‘xcep- 
enaes of Greek cities 
the coast. It would seem that 
time (Ihe time of Bhiiip of 
there wf'i’fj in Cyprus no 
thrtH* Greek cities of note. : 
wen’ Ha la Til i s, Hi >1 i, and Mari uni. | 
^ must tiu'.rcfore consider tbe revolt 
to have exiendcHl in a ^reat measiu'e 
to tlu^ Ilioenician inhabitants, although 
tlu' non-particijiation in it of the iin- 
nnd tlioronghly Plianiician 
r Arnathus (Scylax, Peripl. p. 
Tlu‘npoinp, Fr. Ill ; Bteph. Byz* 
voc.) would seem to imply that the 


being identical with the lliromus 
(E'lpwfjios) of Josephus, and the Hiram 
(“T‘D of Scripture, (Compare vii, 
98.) It is probable that the Greek 
princes of Cyprus intermarried with 
the Ihmnieians. 

^ The Evelthon of Bk. iv. ch. 162, 
seems to lie meant ; lait it is diflioult 
to understand liow, within the space of 
thirty years, ho could Im'O been sue- 
coeded by a grown-up great. (jmnilson. 
Still it is possible, if Evelthon at the 
time of Plioretmia’s visit (about e.c. 
530) was a very old man. 

- TJio initial element of tliis name 
appears in that of the king of Limenia 
who suppliedlaboinw^ 
to E.sai*liaddon (supra, vol. i. p. 491, 
note“.) 

^ Arnathus, one of the most ancient 
Plioonician settlements in C^^'prus 
(apxaiordrT), Btepli. Byz.), was situated 
on the soutii coa,Bt, about 35 niiles 
west of Citium (Larnaha). Its ruins 
still exist near the village of Limmol 
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he learnt that the author of the league, the man by whom the 
whole matter had been planned and contrived, was Aristagoras 
the Milesian. It is said that he no sooner understood what 
had happened, than, laying aside all thought concerning the 
lonians, who would, he was sure, pay dear for their rebellion, 
he asked, Who the Athenians were and, being informed, 
called for his bow, and placing an arrow on the string, shot 
iipw^ard into the sky,^ Baying, as he let fly the shaft—'' Grant 
me, Jupiter,^ to revenge myself on the Athenians!'' After 
this speech, he bade one of his servants every day, wdien his 
dinner w^as spread, three times repeat these WTjrds to him— 
''Master, remember the Athenians.'' 

106. Then he summoned into Ijis presence llistijeiiB of 
Miletus, W'liom he had kept at his court for so long a time ; 
and on his appearance addressed him thus — " I am toll, 
0 Histiceiis, that thy lieutenant, to ^Yllom thou hast give)) 
Miletus in charge, has raised a rebellion against me. lie lias 
brougbl men from the other continent to contend with me, 
and,«prevailmg on the lonians — wdiose conduct I shall know 
how to recompense — to join with this force, he has robbed me 
of Sardis ! Is this as it should be, thinkest thou ? Or can it 
have been done without thy knowledge and advice ? Bew^are 
lest it be found liereaftar that the blame of these acts is 
thine." 

Histiieus answered — " What wmrds are these, 0 king, to 
which thou hast given utterance ? I advise aught from w^hieb 
unpleasantness of any kind, little or great, should come to 
thee ! What could I gain by so doing ? Or wiiat is tliere 
that I lack now ? Have I not ail that thou hast, and am I 
not thought worthy to partake all thy counsels? If my 
lieutenant has indeed done as thou sa.yest, be sure he has 
done it all of his own head. For my part, I do not think 


® That is, “ Ormazii” The Greeks 
idoiitify the supreme, God of each nation 
with their own Zens (vide supra, i. 131 ; 
ii. 55, &c.). 


Compare i. 353, and supra, ch. 73. 

Compare with this what is said of 
the Thracians (snjwn, iv. 5Ji). The 
notion here seems to be to send the 
message to heaven on the arrow. 
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it can really be that the Milesians and. my lieutenant have 
raised a rebellion against thee. But if they have indeed com- 
mitted aught to thy hurt, and the tidings are true which have 
come to thee, judge thou how ill-advised thou wert to remove 
me from the sea-coast. The loniaiis, it seems, have waited 
till I was no longer in sight, and then sought to execute that 
which they long ago desired ; whereas, if I had been there, 
not a single c.ity would have stirred. Suffer me then to hasten 
at my best speed to Ionia, that I may place matters 'there 
upon their former footing, and deliver up to thee the deputy 
of Miletus, who has caused all the troubles. Having managed 
this business to thy heart’s content, I swear by all the gods 
of thy royal house, I will not put off the clothes in which I 
reach Ionia, till I have made Sardinia, the biggest island in 
the world," thy tributary.” 

107. Ilisticeus spoke thus, wishing to deceive the king; and 

Darius, persuaded by his words, let him go ; only bidding him 
be sure to do as he had promised, and afterw^ards come back 
to Susa. * 

108. In the mean time — wiiile the tidings of the burning of 
Sardis were reaching the king, and Darius w^as shooting the 
arrow and having the conference with Histiseus, and the 
latter, by permission of Darius, was hastening down to the sea 
— in Cyprus the following events took place. Tidings came to 
Onesilus, the Salaminian, wvas still besieging Amatlius, 
that a certain Artybius, a Persian, was looked for to arrive in 
Cyprus with a great Persian armament,''^ So Onesilus, wdieii 


Boo note on Ilk. i. eli. 170. Sar- 
dinia, it: afjpoars, is really a little larg'd* 
tiiaii Sicily (soo Brnytli'a Memoir on 
tlio Mediton'anoani, pp. 28, 29), and 
tlitirf fchc' largcjst ialaud known to IIo- 
rodufcus. HIb opinion o£ Its size was 
also that oi' Scylax (Peripl.p. 131) and 
of I'innnns (ap. Strab. xiv. p. 930). 
Strabo wns tlie iirab of tbe geographers 
who i“ever,sf‘d tho judgment and 
declanal Sardinia to be smaller than 
Sicily (ii. p. 1(>2). In this ho was 
followed by Ptolemy (Geogi’aph. vii 


5, p. 1S2), Eustathius (ad Dionys. 
Perieg. 565), and a long scries of sub- 
sequent writers. The supposed size 
of tho Mediterranean, islands wan 
recorded in the following linos : — 

rTTTtt vijCMV, a? h (plliTl'S' 

liKc'Kla fxtv, As- Aoyoi*, 
vpMTt) ficjlcrrth litt/Tf'pa 2ap(5ft), rpirt] 

Ktiflvui'f rasrapTri 5 * if Aiov Kptjrn rporpo^., 
V.vf3iHa rrvjuirrj) arevo^vt}^, ?kt« Kji-Trpov, 
hiff(3Q<s 6^ Tu^iv cVxcJTnv Xa%o Per’ iiX'e.i. 

^ Mr. Groto (Hist, of Greece, yol. iy, 
p. 392) says Artybius was accompanied 
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and crossing to Gcrynoia (Tzr.rtiia or 
Cnrirneh^, tUero flisejii])arked tlic sol- 
diers. The distance is about sixty 
ndlos (LeaWs Asia ^Miaor, p. 118). 
From Ceryiieia to Salamis is Ijy land 
thirty- two j i>y sea, owing to Uie 
groat projection of tint t?astorn pro- 
montory, one hnndrod and thirty miles. 

^ The Keys wore propci'iy some small 
islands off the extreme eastern pro- 
montory of Oypj'us, Capo Dinaretam 
(Isidor. ap. Piin. H. N. v% SI), the 
modern Cape Andrm, Stmho (xiv. p. 
970) says they were two, Pliny (H. K. 
1. s. 0 .) four in number. The }>romon- 
tory is called by Ptolemy, frmn its 
shape, Cape Oxtail (Qbpa jSo^s, v, 11). 


by a Ciliclan and Egyptian army;” 
he quotes Herod, vi. 6, as his {iiithority. 
But that passage only states that Gili- 
cians and Egyptians formed pai't of 
the ‘iiaval force which three years 
afterwards aitaoked Miletus. The 
PersiaoH seem scarcely ever to have 
drawn any part of their land force 
from either CilieJa or Egypt (comp, 
rii. 89-91 ; Arrian, ii. 17). The only 
exception, so far as I am aware, is that 
of the Egyptian troops at CuTiaxa,aud 
even this is uncertain. {Alyimrioi 
€ X4y oifT 0 ^hai, Xen, Anab. l. viii. 

The fleet probably collected at 
Hagidus or at Celenderis {Kelmder%)i 


Chap, 106-109. lONIAKS COME TO THE AID OF CrPIUJB. 


the news reached him, sent off heralds to all parts of Ionia, 
and hesoiight the loniaiiB to give him aid. After brief de- 
liberation, these last in Mi force passed over into the island ; 
and the Persians about the same time crossed in their shipvS 
from Cilicia, and proceeded by land to attack Salarnis ; •’ while 
the .Phceniciaiis, wdth the fleet, sailed round the promontory 
which goes by the name of the Keys of C^'prus.” ^ 

109. In this posture of affairs the princes of C^ypriis called 
together the captains of the lonians, and thus addressed 
dhem : — 

''Men of Ionia, we Cyprians leave it to you to choose 
whether you will fight with the Persians or with the 
PlKcniciaiis. If it be your pleasure to try your stringtli on 
land against the Persians, come on shore at oneo, and array 
yourselves for the liattle ; we will tlien embark aboard your 
ships and engage the Phceniciaiis by sea. If, on tlie other 
hand, ye prefer to encounter the Phoeiiieians, let that he your 
task : only be sure, whichever part you choose, to acquit your- 
selves so that Ionia and Cyprus, so far as depends on you, 
may preserve their freedom.” 

The lonians made answer — "The commonwealth of Ionia 
sent us^'here to guard the sea, not to make over our ships to 
you, and engage with the Persians on shore. We will there- 
fore keep the ]Dost which has been assigned to us, and seek 
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bablyin former times tlie oliief sotiree 
1 of tlie great wealtli and power of tne 
Salammian kings. 
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• 1. 1 anwp service. Do you, remembering what 

you suffered when you were the slaves of the Modes, behave 

like brave . f lonians. Not long after- 

, into fte pi- 

c^l w; up the au*ri.. 

the choicest tro ops of the Salammians and th e Sohans weie 

2 Salamis was situated on tlie eastern 

coaBtof Cyprus, at tlio mouth of the 

river Podimus, the largest of the Cy- 
prian streams. It did not occupy the 
kto of the modern Fainagosta, W 
on tho north side o£ the river (Itoh 
Geogr. T. l-I, p. 157)- Its rums have 
Been described by Pocooke (Travels, 

vol. h. part i. p. 314)- . 

According to tradition, Salamm was 
founded by Touoor. tho eon of Manmn 
and brother of Ajax, soon after, tho 
Trojan war (Mar. Par. 26 ; Strab. xi^ 

T) 971 : comp. TUeopomp. Fr. Ill ; and 
Cl^rck. Bol. Fr. 25). Hence it wms 
Biipposed to liav'e got its name fiom 
tk‘ well-kno%vn island oil tke coast of 
K. It 'vould seem to ho at leas 
as likely that that island received its 
name from the Cyprian city. (Bo. 
chart’s Geograph, i. xxii. p. 4o6.) tte 
tradition, however, is enough to show 
that Salatuis was from vory early times 

a Greek city. „ . 

The plain hero spoken of >s nn- 
doubtediy tho cxteiisivo plain of hef- 

ko^la (or N;fco.sfa), which IS 

tho north by a great wall of rock ran- 
nimt in a straight hno from we^ to 
cast from Luprtn 9 

A'ltdrm, on the west and south by tho 
mouutahis which 

wine of Cyprus, and on tho cast by 
the sea (Leake’s Asia Mxnoi, p. IIJ). 

It is drained by a number of 
which however all "“‘*P “ ™‘®’ S® 
ancient Pedimus, so callyl from tho 
srreat flat (vt'Swr) which it waters. 

This plain constituted tho territory o 
sXmis (Ptol. 1. s. o.). It IS now 
bamin and ill cultivated, but was pro- 


ilammian langw. ^ _ 

^ Cypnis, like PlioDmcia, seems to 

have been at all times governed by a 
number of petty kings. Ten are men- 
tioned by Esarhaddon as furnishing 
him with workmen, ahont B.c. 670, viz., 
the rulers of Idalium, Citium, Salamis, 
Paphos, Soli, Curium, Tamissus, Am- 
Lchosta, Limenia.^ and 
(supi-a, vol. i. p. 491, “oiyb 
year B.c. 351 there were, at least nine, 
as we learn from Diodoras (ot. 4..;. 
Several are again spoken of in the time 
of Alexander (Arrian, m 20). 

4 Soli lay on tlie north coast ot 
Cyprus, between Lapitlms and Marinm 
(Arsinoe, Steph. Byz.). It was said to 
hvo been founded by the Athemans, 
soon after tho Trojan WM (Plutarch. 
Vit. Sol. c. 26 ; comp. &ti'ab- P- 
973). The first city was bnilt JiKe au 
tho early Greek towns, upon an emi- 
nence, and was thence called Apeia 
(from oiv^s). Solon, on h.s visit to 
Philooyprns (infra, oh. 113), persuaded 
that monarch to pull down the old city, 
and build a now oue in the plain he- 
low. This was done ; and ilncung tlie 
advantage of the cliange, Philooyprus 
showed his gratitude to his advisei, 
bv calling the new' city after his name. 
Such, at least, is the story given by 
Plutarch (1. s. c.). It tlirows some 
doubt on the tale to find that there 
was another city of the same name, 
claiming apparently a very ^noiont 
origin, on tho Cilioian coast (boylax, 
Peripl. p. 96; Strab. xiv. P-.**’^®)- 
was from the mode of speakmg m this 
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ONESILUS AND HIS SHIELDBEAREE. 
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set to oppose the Persians. At the same time Onesilus. of 
his o-Rm accord, took post opposite to Artybius, the loisiau 

^^IIL Now Artyhius rode a horse which had been trained to 
rear up against a foot-soldier. Onesdus, informed of this, 
called to him his shieldbearer, who was a Carian by 
a man well skilled in war, and of daring coinage, anc nij? 
addressed him I hear,” he said, “ that the horse winch 
Ai-tybius rides, rears up and attacks with his fore logs and 
teeth the man against whom his rider mrges him. Consider 
quickly, therefore, and tell mo which wilt thou imdcrtako to 
Lomiter, the steed or the rider?” Then the squire answm. 
him, “Both, my liege, or either, am I ready to iiudmU ve, i 
there is nothing that I will shrink from a ly n< 1 ni^. 

I wiU tell thee what seems to me to make most^ ^ 
interests. As thou art a pruice and a general, I think thou 
shouldest engage with one who is himself both a pimce ant 
also a general. For then, if thou slayest thine adversap’, 
’twill redound to thine honom-, and if he slaj^s thee (which 
may Heaven forefend!), yet to fall by the hand of a wort y 
foe makes death lose half its horror. To us, thy followers, 
leave his war-horse and his retinue. And have thou no fear 
of the horse’s tricks. I warrant that this is the last time le 

will stand up against any one. 

112. Thus spake the Carian; and shortly after the tvo 
hosts joined battle both by sea and land. And here it chancec 
that by sea the loiiians, who that day fought as ley lait 
never done either before or since, defeated the Phconicians, the 

Samians especially distinguishing themselves. Meanw ii o 

the combat had begun on land, and the two armies we . 
engaged in a sharp struggle, when thus it fell out in th 
matter of the generals. Artybius, astride upon 1;“^’ 
charged down upon Onesilus, who, as he had agreed with 


latter town that the terms (tSkoikos and 
ffoKoiicL<rp.hs were derived. 


The Cyprian Soli contihaos to be 
known as Solia» 



FATE OF OKESILUS. 
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sliid(ll)earer, aimed liis Uo\y at the rider ; the horse reared 
and placed his fore feet upon the shield of Onesiliis, when 
the Carian cut at him with a reaping-hook, and severed the 
two legs from the body. The horse fell upon the spot, and 
Artybiiis, the Persian general, with him. 

113. In the thick of the fight, Stesaiior, tyrant of Guriimi,*^ 
who commanded no inconsiderable body of troops, w^eiit over 
with them to the enemy. On this desertion of the Curians-^ 
Argive colonists,^ if report says true— fortlnvith the war- 
<diariots of the Salaminians foilow^ed the example set them, 
and w(ait over likewise ; whereupon victory declared in favour 
of the Persians ; and the army of the Cyprians being routed, 
vast numbers were slain, and among them Onesilus, the 
son of Cliersis, who was the author of the revolt, and Aristo- 
C 3 -prus, king of the Solians. This Aristoeyprus was son of 
Philocyprus, whom Solon the Athenian, when he visited 
Cyprus, praised in his poems'^ beyond all other sovereigns. 

114. The Amathusians, because Onesilus had laid siege to 
their town, cut the head off his corpse, and took it with them 
to Amatlius, wiiere it was set up over the gates. Here it hung 
till it became hollow; whereupon a swarm of bees took posses- 
sion of it, and filled it with a hone^'comb. On seeing this the 
Amathusians consulted the oracle, and commanded ^"' to 


® Oiirmni Itiy npfvi) tlio Hontlimi 
cfsaKt, bctw'oeii Paplios and Ainatliiw, 
not iav irointlie Hoiithoriiniost point of 
tlio island (0(f.p<> iU?lte cullL'd 

ancic‘nlly Capo GuriaK (Strab. xW. p. 

JtB oxact Bite IB varionB’lj con- 
jectarod, at }*i^fO'in and at At'dhno. 
'j'ho former po.sitinn ngi'ees best with 
Ptolem^^’B rri{.;aBuroiiU3nts (Geogniph. 
V. 14 , }). 157 ). 

Strabo repealH this assertion posi- 
h'vely (Kovpuw^ *Apyeicoif tcrictfiay xiT. p. 
972). Yet Stt'phen of B^^zantium 
;iscri!)(‘H tlx? foandatiou of Giiriiim to 
Curous,a sou of Citiyras, the Syrian or 
PiioeniciaTi eonqnen>r of Cyprus(Sfceph. 
Byz. ad v(iL*. Kiwpwv, Cl Apollocl. HT. 
xiv. 3j and Theopomp, Fr. ill). He 


believed it, therefore, to have been an 
ancient Plitonician town. 

^ Tiio poems of Solon were written 
chietly in the elegiac metre, and were 
hortatory or gnomic. The fragments 
which remain have been collected by 
Bach (Bonn, 1825), by Bmnck in his 
Poet a? Gnomici, by Gaisford, and 
others. Plutarch sceiOvS to have pre- 
served a portion of the elegy here 
alluded to. Solon, ho says, addressed 
Philocyprus as follows : — 

NUv (Til fi^v XoXolotari TToXvv xijofof 
tmitraoiv, 

Ttjv re va/otv, aal jh/oi' bfiU-TefJOv, 

hvrnp i-f-ie I'rj'i Oorj KXeivti^' citto vtjerov 
'AerKViBn m'l-iTtrai K{/7rp£9 tocrTf'fy&avo?' 

OtKcff/ifp A’ f-TTi r<pSe Kal KuSov owa^oi 
*B<T&\6vt Kal vCfCTOv irarpldi* ev hit-Gr('pnv, 



Char 112-117. CYPEUS ENSLAVED A SECOND TIME. 


take clown tlie head and bury it, and thenceforth to regard 
Onesiliis as a hero, and offer sacrifice to him year by year ; so 
it would go the better with them/’ And to this day the 
Amathiisians do as they were then bidden. 

115. As for the lonians who had gained the sea-fight, 
when they found that the affairs of Onesilus were utterly lost 
and ruined, and that siege was laid to all the cities of Cyprus 
excepting Salamis, which the inhabitants had siirreiidored to 
Gorgus,^ the former king — forthwith they left O.yprus, and 
sailed aiYay home. Of the cities wdiich were besieged, Soli 
held out the longest ; the Persians* took it by iindormiiiiiig tlie 
wall ^ in the fifth month from the beginning of the siege, 

116. Thus, after enjoying a year of freedom, the Cyprians 
were enslaTecl for the second time. Meanwhile Daurises, who 
was married to one of the daughters of Darius, together with 
Ilymeas, Otanes/ and other Persian captains, who were like- 
wise married to daughters of the king,^ after piirsiiisig the 
lonians who had fought at Sardis, defeating them, and driying 
them to their ships, diyided their efforts against the different 
cities, and proceeded in succession to take and sack each one 
of them.,-- 

117. Daurises attacked the towns upon the Hellespont, and 
took in as many days the fiye cities of Dardamis, Abydos, 
Percote, L^ampsaeus, and Psesus.^ From Pjpsus he marched 


noticed (supra, Hi. 120). Tliiw syslc'm 
served in some measure as a cJicefe. 
(See vol. ii. Essay iii. § 3.) 

In modern times Oie (Sliah's) 
datigliters are bestowed ebieiiy apoii 
the ricii, and are luade men, ns of 

replenishing aii empty treasary or of 
ruining an individual. The honour, 
when offered, may not be dechnod; 
and an enormous sum lias to he paid 
by the bridegroom, as a wedding- 
present to tbe bride's relations. 

® These cities are enumerated in 
their order from south to noiih (Strab. 
xiii. pp. 850-858 ; Scyl. Peripl. p. 85), 
in which order a force advancing from 
Ionia wotild nateally attack thorn. 


® Gorgns is still king at the time 
of the expedition of Xerxes (infra, vii. 
98). 

^ Compare iv. 200, note 

^ Probably the Otanes mentioned 
above (chs. 25 and 20) as the son of 
Sisamiies, 

- The practice of marrying the king’s 
daughters to the most distinguished of 
the Persian nobles liad in view the 
consolidation of the emjjire and the 
strengthening of the royal power by 
attaching to the throne those who 
would have been most likely to stir up 
revolts. The tendency of the Persian 
empire, as of other Oriental monarchies, 
to disintegration has been already 





DAUBISES ATTACKS THE CAEIANS. 
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against Pariiim;* but on his receiving intelligence that 
the Carians had made common cause with the lonians, and 
throuii off the Persian yoke, he turned round, and, leaving 
the Hellespont, marched away towards Caria. 

118. The Carians by some chance got information of this 
movement before Damuses arrived, and drew together their 
strength to a place called “ The White Columns,” which is on 
the river Marsyas,® a stream running from the Idrian country, 
and emptying itself into the Mceander. Here, when they were 
met, many plans were put forth ; but the best, in my judg- 
ment, was that of Pixodavus, the son of Mausolus, a Cindyan,® 


Dardaniis was an insigniiicant town 
(€vKara<f>pAp'ftros, Strabo) dependent 
upon Abydos, sitnated inside the Hel- 
lespont or Dardanelles (to which it 
gave that name), about ten miles from 
the southern opening of the strait. The 
modeiTi Kippis Bouroun nearly occu- 
pies the site. Eight or nine miles 
higher up lay Abydos, somewhat 
above the point where the castles of 
the Dardanelles now stand. Its 
situation is marked by some trifling 
ruins (Tournefort, vol. i. p. 842). Still 
higher, and at some little distance from 
the sea, was Perc6t4 (now Biiff/as), a 
place of some consequence (Horn. II. ii. 
835; Scvl. Poripl. 84; Strab. xiii. 
p.852; Pliii. IL H. Y. 32; Steph. Byz. 
ad voc.) . Lampsacus (the modern Lam. 
p.s’a/iu) lay near the mouth of the Pro- 
pontis, almost opposite Callipolis 
{Gallipoli), The ancient town was a 
little to the north of the modern vil- 
lage (Castellane, Lettres stir la Grhco, 
vol. i, ]>. 131). PtesuB was built upon 
the river of the same name, between 
Xjampsacus and Parium. It bad 
ceased to exist in Strabo’s time (xiii. 
p. 850). Except Dardanus these cities 
are all said to have been Milesian 
colonies (St rab. ut supra ; Steph. Byz. 
makes Lampsacus a Phocman settle- 
ment, but this is iraju'obable). 

Parium seems to have occupied 
the site of the modern Kamares (long. 
27° 3', lat. 40° 25')- It was a joint 
colony from Miletus, Erythrm, and 
Paros. Soy lax (Peripl. p. 84), Strabo 


(xiii, p. S49), and Ptolemy (Goograph. 
V. 2, p. 135) mention it. 

® Bahr (ad loc.) imagines this Mar- 
syas to be the wmll-known stream near 
Celmnm, the Catarrhactes of our author 
(infiu, vii. 23), which joins the Mie- 
ander within a very short distance 
from its source (Liv. xxxviii. 13 ; Xen. 
Anab. i. ii. § 8). But this river was in 
Phrygia, above a hundred miles from 
the Carian frontier, whither it is quite 
absurd to suppose the Carians to have 
marched. There can be little doubt 
that the Marsyas here mentioned^ is 
the river (now the Cheena CM) which 
joins the Mmancler from the south in 
long. 28®, The Idrian country, from 
which it flowed, is undoubtedly the 
country about Stratoniema {EsMSis. 
,<?a.r), w%ieh ivaa called at difl'erent 
periods Idrias, Ohrysaoris, and Heca- 
tesia. (Compare Steph. Byz. ad voces 
’'iBpids, K, T, A. with Strab. xiv. p. 944; 
and for the identity of Eski-Hissar 
with Stratoiiicma see Ohaudlor, ch. 
Ivii., who found inBcri|4ions there to 
Ilecat© tnid Jupiter OhrysaoriB; and 
cf. Leake’s Asia Minor, pp, 234., 235.) 

® Cindys or Cindya (Strab.) was a 
small towui near BargyHa. It appears 
to have fallen into decay at an early 
date, but the name remained in the 
title of Minerva Cindyas, %vhose temple 
and image were regarded with particu- 
lar reverence by the Bargylians. Bain 
and snow, it were said, never fell on 
them (Polyb. xvi. 12; Strab. xiv, p. 
941, with the note of Casaubon, ad loc.) 


Chap. 117 - 119 . 


BATTLE OF THE MAESTAS. 
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wlio "was married to a daughter Of Syemiesis/ the Cilician 
king. His advice was, that the Carians should cross the 
Mseander, and fight with the river at their back; that so, all 
chance of flight being cut off, they might be forced to stand 
their ground, and have their natural courage raised to a still 
higher pitch. His opinion, however, did not prevail; it was 
thought best to make the enemy have the Masander behind 
them ; that so, if they were defeated in the battle and put to 
flight, they might have no retreat open, but be driven head- 
long into the river. 

119. The Persians soon afterwards approached, and, cross- 
ing the Mseander, engaged the Garians upon the banks of the 
Marsyas ; where for a long time the battle was stoutly con- 
tested, but at last the Carians were defeated, being over- 
powered by numbers. On the side of the Persians there fell 
2000, while the Carians had not fewer than 10,000 slain. 
Such as escaped from the field of battle collected together at 
Labranda,® in the vast precinct of Jupiter Stratius®— a deity 
worshipped only by the Carians and in the sacred grove of 


7 On the name Syennesis, see vol. i. 
p. 199, note®. 

® Labranda was on the mountain 
range which separated the valley of 
the Marsyas from that of Mylasa 
(Strab. xiv. p. 94-3), It was a strong 
position. The site usually assigned is 
the modern village of laiklee^ Avhei'e 

there are important remains (Chandler, 

ch. Iviii. p. 226). Col. Leake’s con- 
iectixre, however (Asia Minor, p. 234), 
that these are the mins of Einomns, 
and that Labranda is to be sought for 
on the high ground between Melasso 
(Mylasa) and Aral) -Bissar (Alaba,nda), 
which was probable enough in itself, 
has received a striking confirmation 
from the researches of Sir C. Fellows. 
This traveller, on his way from Arah- 
Hissar to Melasso, discovered in the 
position anticipated by Col. Leake, 
some important ruins, evidently the 
remains of an ancient town ; and also 
found considerabio traces of an ancient 


paved road, leading from this town to 
Melasso (Lycia, p. 67). The latter cir- 
cumstance exactly agrees vdth the ac- 
count of Strabo, whose words are d^bs 
Se earrpcorai erxeStij/ tl kuI e^ijitoura 

arad'Kvp 'rris vShetaS Upa icaXov- 

uepT} (1. S. C.). 

9 The temple of Jupiter Stratius at 
Labranda, is mentioned by ^^mbo 
(1. s, 0 .). He calls it vs^s apxalos. ihe 
paved road to which allusion was made 
in the last note, was a via sacra leading 
from Mylasa to this temple. ^ 

1 Jupiter Stratius is thus entirely 
distinct from Jupiter Carius, who was 
worshipped by the Carians, Lydians, 
and Mysians in common (i. 174) . ii© 
was called also Jupiter Labrandens, 
either from his temple at Labranda, or 
(Pint. Qurest. Gr. ii. p. 301, _ F.) from 
the fact that he bore m his nght hand 
a double-headed battle-axe (Ad^pa m 
the Lydian language). Su<A a repre. 

_ 4K sanTnfitimeS louncl 
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plane4ree>s. Here they deliberated as to the best means of 
saving themselves, doubting whether they would fare better if 
they gave themselves up to the Persians, or if they abandoned 
Asia for ever. 

• 120. As they were debating these matters a body of Milesians 
and allies came to their assistance ; whereupon the Cariaiis, 
dismissing their former thoughts, prepared themselves afresh 
for war, and on the approach of the Persians gave them battle 
a second time. They were defeated, hoAvever, with still greater 
loss than before ; and while all the troops engaged suftered 
severely, the blow fell with most force on the Milesians. 

121, The Carians, some wdiile after, repaired their ill 
fortune in another action. Understanding that the Persians 
W'ere about to attack their cities, they laid an ambush for them 
on the road which leads to Pedasus ; ^ the Persians, who were 
making a night -march, fell into the trap, and the whole army 
was destroyed, together with the generals, Daurises, ximorges, 
and Sisimaces : Myrsus ® too, the son of Gyges, -was killed at 
the same time. The leader of the ambush was Heraelides,^ 
the son of Ibanolis, a man of Mylasa.^ Such w^as the way in 
which these Persians perished. 

122. In the mean time H 3 mieas, who w^as likewise one of 
those l)y whom the lonians were pursued after their attack on 


upon Cariaii coins (Fellows’ Lycia, PL 
35, No. 5). And a similar axe aj>pears 
frcqiic‘ntly as an arehitochiral oriia- 
nicnt in the buildings ol* the countiy 
(il). p. 75). 

Vide supra, i. 175, note®. 

Tliis is ]»3*ol»alily the Myi'sns men- 
tioned in tlm third book (ch. 122), as 
carrying a inessago from Orcet.es to 
Polycrai os. .He -was a Lydian, and (to 
judge from his own and his father’s 
name) of tlie royal family (cf. i. 8,9). 

Brother, probably, of the Oliatns, 
son of Ibanolis,” who was seiised by 
order of Aristagoras (supra, ch. 37). 

Mylasa continues to exist in the 
modern MeUasm^ a town of some size. 
It still j)osscsscs considerable remains 


of antiquity, though the beautiful 
temple seen by Pococke lias bcon de- 
stroyed (Pococke, vol. ii., part 3,ch. vi.j 
Chandler, ch. 50). Its situation in a 
fertile plain, under the shadow of lofty 
and precijjitous hills (Cha.ndler, 1. s. c.j 
Fellows’ Asia Minor, j). 259) agrees 
closely with the description of Strabo 
(xiv. p. 9d2), while its distance from 
the sea corresponds with the notice in 
Pausanias (viii. 10, § 3). 

Scylax of Caryanda is said to have 
written a work entitled ‘ The History 
of the Times of Hcraclides, King of 
Mylasa ’ (Suidas ad voc. :2/ci!iAa|), The 
person i.ntended is j)robably tiiis Hera- 
clides; but it may be questioned 
whethoj' the wwk was not a forgery. 


Chap. 119 - 124 . 
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Sardis, directing liis course towards the Propontis, took CIub,^^ 
a city of Mysia,^ Learning, however, that Dau,rises had left 
the Hellespont, and -was gone .into Caria, he in his turn quitted 
the Propontis, and marching with the army under his com- 
mand to the Hellespont, redixced all the JEolians of the Ikoad, 
and likewise conquered the Grergithse,^ a remnant of the 
ancient Teucrians. He did not, however, quit the Tread, but, 
after gaining these successes, was himself carried off by disease. 

123. After his death, which happened as I have related, 
Artaphernes, the satrap of Sardis, and Otanes, the third 
general,^ were directed to undertake the conduct of t]i <3 war 
against Ionia and the neighbouring JEolis. By them Clasio- 
menae in the former/ and Cyme in the latter,^ were recovered* 

124. As the cities fell one after another, Aristagoras the 
Milesian (who was in truth, as he now plainly showed, a man 
of but little courage), notwithstanding that it was he who had 
caused the disturbances in Ionia, and made so great a com- 
motion, began, seeing his danger, to look about for means 
of escape. Being convinced that it was in vain to endeavour 
to overcome King Darius, he called his brothers-in-arms 
together and laid before them the following project : — 


® Gins lay at the extreme recess of 
the Cianean gulf, the modern gulf of ‘ 
Moudanieh, upon the river of the same 
name, which bore to the sea the waters 
of Lake Ascania (Lake of Isnih). It 
was destroyed by .Philip, son of Deme- 
trius, but rebuilt by his ally Pnisias, 
who called it after his own name (cf. 
Strabo, xii. p. 814 j 3?olyb. xv. 22, 23 ; 
Steph, Byz. ad voc. TLpovira*, Scylax, 
Peiipl. 84) . The modern village of 
Kemlik nearly occupies the site. Cius, 
like most other towns upon this coast, 
was a colony of the Milesians (SchoL 
in Apoll. liiiod. i. 1178). 

7 So Scylax (Feripl. 1. s. c.), who 
assigns to Mysia the whole peninsula 
between the gulfs of Moudanieh and 
Izmid, which tract is more usually 
reckoned to Bithynia. (Of. Ptol. Geo- 
gi’aph. V. 1 ; and Strabo, xii. p. 812, 


who, however, remarks oiitlie difficulty 
of distinguishing the boundaries of the 
several tribes in these parts, p. 81*5.) 

® These Gergitlun seem to have in- 
habited the niountams south of 
psacus, between the Scamauder, the 
Granicus, and the coast (infra, vii. 43). 
According to Strabo (xiii. p. 851), 
Stephen (ad voc. Vepyts), Livy (xxxviii. 
69), and others, there was a city called 
Gorgis, Gergithus or Gorgetha, in these 
l^arts. Perhaps wo may connect the 
name with the Homeric Gargarus (U. 
xiv. 293). At any rate wo cannot 
accept that derivation of it (from tho 
Gergini, a race of Cyprian parasites) 
which Athena>as adopts from Cloarchus 
of Soli (Deipnosophist. vi. p. 255, F.). 

® Supra, ch. 116. 

1 Supra, i. 14:2. - Supra, i. 149. 
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be well/’ be saii, have some jJace of refuge, in 
ease they were driven out of Miletus. Slioulcl lie go out at 
the head of a colony to Sardinia,’^ or should he sail to Myr- 
ciniis in Edonia, which Histi^eus had received as a gift from 
King Darius, and had begun to fortify ? ” 

125. To this question of Aristagoras, Heeataeus, the his- 
torian, son of Hegesander, made aiis'wer, that in his judgment 
neither jolace was suitable. ^^Aristagoras should build a fort/’ 
ho said, ‘‘in the island of Leros,"^ and, if driven from Miletus, 
should go there and bide his time ; from Leros attacks might 
readily bo made, and he might re-establish himself in 
Miletus.” Such was the advice given by Hecatseus. 

126. Aristagoras, however, was bent on retiring to Myreinus. 
Accordingly, he put the government of Miletus into the hands 
of one of the chief citizens, named Pythagoras,^ and*, taking 
with him all who liked to go, sailed to Thrace, and there 
made himself master of the place in question. From thence 
he proceeded to attack the Thracians ; but here he w-as cut off 
with his whole army, while besieging a city ^ wiiose defenders 
were anxious to accej)t terms of surrender. 


^ Sardinia seems to have been viewed 
by the Greeks oi lids time as a sort of 
El Dorado, whore they could not fail 
of } prosper ing'. Bias, when Ionia was 
threatened by Cyrns, had recommended 
the whole iintioii to remove thither (i. 
1 70). A ri stn fforjis now' starts the same 
notion, ih’ohahly the great pmsperity 
of liie Sicilian Greeks, Joined with some 
know'ledgt.^ (»f the productiveness of 
Sardinia (Diod. Sic. v. 15; Nymphoclor. 
Fr, 0, &(;.), h>d to the belief that great 
success might attend the colonization 
of the lai tor island. 

^ Leros, one of the Sporades, retains 
its ancient no me almost nnehanged. It 
is tho modern bero or Xerro, a small 
island hotween Calimna {Kalimm) and 
Patnio.'^ (Patino), opposite the gnlf of 
Mamie hjah . 1 1 lies about 30 miles from 
Hiletus to tlie south-west, and is not 
quite tw'enty froiii the nearest point of 
the Asiatic coast. Its inhabitants in 
ancient times had a bad reputation, as 


appears from the following distich ; 

Kai Tijoe <I^£«)/i:ijXi6fc6)* Aepioi KaKol' oi’x o fJ-kv, 
tiy 1^’ ov’ 

IlavTt-?, ^Xijv UpoKXiovi'’ Kal UpoKXk'm AepiOf. 

The Lerians were colonists of the Mile- 
sians (Anaximen. ap. Strab.xiv. p. 910). 

® Aristagoras, it is evident from this, 
had not really divested himself of the 
supreme authority in his native town 
(vide supra, ch. 37). Little regard 
seems, liowevor, to have been paid to 
his nominee and successor. 

6 It appears from Thucydides (iv. 
102), that this city wms on or near the 
spot called Nino- Ways fEi/rea 'OSof), 
whore Amphipolis was afterwards built 
(infra., vii, 114). The Thracians who 
defeated Aristagoras, w'ere the Edo- 
nians. It w'onld seem they not only 
succeeded in protecting their own 
cities, but made themselves masters of 
Myreinns, w'hich is called in Thucy- 
dides an Edonian city CHSatyifch ttoAis, 
iv. 107). 
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ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF SPARTA. 

1. Spartans, immigrants into tlic Peloponnese. 2. Supposed migrations of 
tbo Dorians. 8. Tlioir occiiimtion of the Peloponnese aecortliug to tiio 
ordinary legend. d*. The true history unknown, 5. Probaljle line of 
march. 6. Date of the occifpation. 7. The conquest gradnah 8. Bpartan 
Dorians — Sparta and Ainycla^ — early wars. 9. Internal liistory — origin 
of the double monarchy — troubles of the early period. 10. Condition of 
Sparta before Lyenrgus — the three classes — (i.) Spartans — (ii.) Pcriooci 
— (iii.) Helots. *11. Succession of the early kings. 12. Original constitu- 
tion of Sparta — Kings — Senate — Ecclesia. 1*3. Constitutional changes of 
Lycurgus, slight. 11, His discipline — question of its origin. 15. Causes 
of its ado])tion. 16, Supposed equalization of landed property. 17. Ai-gu- 
ments which disprove it. 18. Effects of Lycurgus’ legislation — conquests, 
and increase of Perioeci. 19. Messenian wars. 20. Causes of the rupture. 
21. Outline of the first war. 22. Date and duration. 23. Internal changes 
consequent on the first war — “Peers’^ and “Inferiors” — “Small” and 
“ Great Assembly” — colonization of Tarentum. 21?. Interval between the 
wars. 25. Outline of the second war. 26. Its dmution. 27. War with 
Pisatis. 28. War with Arcadia. 29. Gradual diminution of the kingly 
power at Sparta, and continued rise of the Ephors. 30. Rapid decrease in 
the number of Spartan citizens. 

1. That tbe Spartans of liistory were not original inliabitants of 
tlie Peloponnese, but invaders from nortbern Greece, wbo esta- 
blished tbeir dominion over a large portion of tbe peninsula by a 
conquest of its previous occupants, is a fact wbicb even tbe most 
sceptical of modern bistorians bas not hesitated to admit as eertaiud 
A uniform tradition,^ supported by tbe representation of antique 


i See jMr. Grofce’s History of Greece, 
vol. ii. part ii. cli. 4 (pp. 408-442). 

Cf. Hesiod. IT. vii. ; Tyrtmus ap. 
Strab. viii. p. 52-6; Pind. Pyth, v. 02-96, 
and Fragm. ed. Bockh, vol. i. p. 577 ; 
Herod, i. 56, vi. 52, viii. 43 and 73 j 
Thucyd. i. 12, 18, 107 ; Isocrat. Panath. 
p. 256 ; Archidam. p. 194 ; Aristid. 
Orat. 46, vol. ii. p. 284<; Epbor. Frs. 
10-20; Apoiiodor. ii. 8; Scymn. Ch. 


528 et seqq. ; Sfcrab, viii. p, 530, &e. j 
Diod. Sic. iv. 37-00; Pauaan. in. i., 
Ac., IV. iii. § 3, Ac.; Qiluom. ap. Eusob, 
Praop. Ev. v. 20, p. 210, 0. The only 
writer who givesan account essentially 
different is Plato, by whom the Dorians 
are represented as expelled Acha^ns 
retuiTuing to their own country under 
the conduct of one Dorieus (Leg, iii. 
p.682, E.). 
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times contained in the earliest Greek writer,^ and remarkably in 
nnison with the actual condition of the population of the country 
when its circmnstances first become known to ns;^ constitutes 
evidence the weight of which is altogether irresistible. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that the Dorian Spartans, wliose history is now 
to be traced, unlike their rivals, the Athenians, were immigrants 
into an occupied country — settlers among a people from whom they 
differed to a greater or less extent,^ whom they conquered and held 
in subjection. Ecgarding thus much as allowed on all hands, we 
have in the first instance to consider — 1. whence they came, and 
why they left their primitive seats ; 2. in what way they cfEected 
the conquest. 

2, According to Herodotus, the Dorians, whom ho identifies with 
the Hellenes, liad dwelt originally in Achrca Phthiotis,^’ the country 
immediately cast of the Pagasman Gulf, lying both north and south 
of the chain of Othrys. Hence they had removed to a tract called 
Histia'^f>tis in Upper Thessaly, which Herodotus seems to place 
near Tempo, since he tells us that it lay “ at the base of Ossa and 
Olympus,” " From this region they had been driven by the Oad- 
incians, wherenpon tliey had fled into Piiidus ; and while there had 
taken the name of ‘‘Macedni” (or Macedonians).® After a time 
they had quitted this refuge and gained possession of Dryopis, the 
tract between Parnassus and Callidromus, consisting of the valleys 
of the Pindns and certain other streams which form the head- waters 
of the great Cephissus river. From this country, which in the 
historical ago was known as Doris, they had entered the Pelopoii- 
nese, and subjugated tlie previous inhabitants. 

It has been observed by K. 0. Milller in reference to this account 


^ Hoinoi* lias no Dorians in i.ho Pelo- 
pinuioso, 11 lo inbabilaiiis of wliieli, ac- 
cording^ to him, aro Acduvans, Argives, 
or Danaaiis. D’e lias, indeed, a single 
insigniiiciiiit town i)oj*inm (II. ii. 5hl-) 
on Bin west const near Pylos; bat the 
Dorians only ap]i<.'nr in his writings us 
a Cretan race. (Od. six. 177.) 

4 See below, pp. 3Ji2.a35. 

Widely dift’erent opinions have been 
hedd on tiiis |)oint. Mr. Grol;o says 
(Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 451), So 
litt le is known of the previous inhabi- 
tants of the .Peloponnese, that we 
caimoi; at all incasnro tho difference 
between them and their Dorian in- 


vaders, either in dialect, in habits, or 
in mtclligencc.” lie inclines, how- 
ever, to think, at least with regard to 
their langnagc, that it did not differ 
materially from tho Doric” (p. 452). 
Iv. 0. Milller, on the other hand, speaks 
of "the difforenco between the lan- 
guage, religion, and customs of the 
two nations ” as strongly and pre- 
cisely marked.” (Dorians, vol. i. p. 
56.) 

e Herod. I 56. 

Ibid. tV vTrh r^p "'Ocr&ap re /cal 
rhp OtfKvfiirop 

^ Ibid. loc. cit., and compare viii. 
43. 



aiiywliero but in Crete (OtI. xix. 177). 
Tiicy do not appear uiuoiig the com- 
batautB of tlio Iliad. 

* Mr. Groto (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. 
p. Ji88) thus happily raiidcrB the 
ttoKcis jui/cpat KcCi kvirpoxo^pat of Strabo, 
ix. p. 620. 

Erinoa^ seems to be the correct 
form of this name, not Eriiie«?a, which 
Mr. Groto gives (Hist, of Greece, ioc. 
sup. cit.). SeeAridron.ap. Strah. x. p. 
093 (Er. 4), T^v*Epiv^6if, Scyiac. Feripl 


® Dorians, vol. i. pp. 21, 22. 

1 Iliad, ii. 683, 68 k 

2 Apoliod. II. vii. 7; Died. Sic. iv. 
37; Btrab. ix. p. 637. An ancient 
epic, ascribed, to Hesiod, and entitled 
*iEgimius,’ probably described this 
contest. (See Muller’s Dorians, vol. i. 
Xjp. 33-35, E. T.) 

Andron, Fr. 3; Diod. Sic. iv. GO; 
y. 80. 

Bee MiillcFs Dorians, vol. i. p. 40. 
® Homer does not know of Dorians 


of the early migrations of the Dorian race, that “ no one can con- 
sider it as flowing immodiately from ancient tradition; it can only 
he viewed as an attempt of the father of history to arrange and 
reconcile various legends and traditions.^’ ^ This remark appears to 
he just. Whatever value wc may be inclined to attach generally to 
the account which a nation without a literature gives of its origin, 
it is impossible to imagine that a people driven about in the way 
described w^ould orally preserve for centuries so exact an account 
of its m.any wanderings. Herodotus, or those from whom he dxx'w 
his information, must be considered to have thrown together and 
blended into a single narrative stories current in different parts 
of Greece, which it required some ingenuity to hariiionise. Tlie 
Dorians had to be p)laeed originally in Phthidfcis, beeauHc that w'as 
in Horner^ the country of the Hellenes, with whom tlie Dorians 
were identihed : they must be given scats in Histiieoils, sin(,^o 
Upper Thessaly was the abode of the Lapithm, with whom ./Egi- 
mius, their mythic ancestor, was said to have contended and 
since, according to some accounts,*’^ the Dorian colonies in Crete 
proceeded from, that region : they must descend Pindus tliat they 
might reach Dryo^xis, their well-known habitation in later times; 
and they must be called Macedonians, in order to give a foundation 
to those claims of Hellenism which the Macedonians w^ere in the 
habit of preferring, not only for their royal family, but for their 
whole nation.^ The very lowest degree of credit must be considered 
to attach to these legends, which receive no support from Horner,''"^ 
and are full of internal improbabilities. All that can be said to bo 
ascertained of the Dorians befoi^e they settled in the Peloponnese, is 
the fact that they previously inhabited the small and sad region”'' 
known in historical times as Doris, or the Doric mctroj)oVs^ where 
they had a confederacy of four townships, Pindus, Btxiim, Citinium, 
and Erincus,^ ail situated in the valley of the Pindus river. Of this 
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country tkey were reported to have gained possession hy the expul- 
sion of the Dryopes, one of the most ancient races of Greece, which 
may be regarded as a sister-tribe to the Pelasgi, Leleges, Cancones, 
Dolopes, &c. ; but this expulsion does not seem to rest upon such 
evidence as entitles it to take rank among the established facts of 
history.® 

3, According to the prevailing legend, the Dorians were induced 
to leave their seats under Parnassus by the entreaties of a band of 
fugitives from the Peloponnese, who begged their aid in order to 
efEect a return to their native country. These fugitives were the 
Heraclidas, or descendants of Hercules, by hereditary right the 
royal family of Argos, but expelled from the Peloponnese by a 
usurper of their own house (Eurystheus), and at his death super- 
seded by another ancient Peloponnesian family, the Pelopida;, or 
descendants of Pelops. Eeceived with open arms by the Dorians and 
adopted into their body, the Heraclidas became the ruling family of 
the nation whose aid they had sought, and imparted the name of 
Hylleans to their principal tribe.® After various attempts to force 
their way into the peninsula by the Isthmus of Corinth, which 
were met and defeated by the inhabitants,^ the Dorians under their 
Heracleid leaders at last effected the passage of the Corinthian 
Gulf near its mouth, in ships which they had built at IsTaupactus, a 
port granted to them by the Ozolian Locrians. They were accom- 
panied on their expedition by Oxyliis, an -^tolian chief,® who was 


p. 53 ; Ptoi. iii. 15 ; Tzetzes ad Ly- 
coplir. 741, and 980 ; Steph, Byz. ad 

TOO., &o. 

s K. 0. Miiller regards tlie evidence 
as sufficient (Dorians, vol. i. pp, 46-49) j 
but be confesses that the expulsion 
of the Dryoi^ians is related in a manner 
entirely fabuions,” Herodotus in one 
place ascribes it to Hercules and the 
Malians (viii. 43, Compare Strab. viii. 
p. 542 j Pausan. iv. xxxiv. § 6 ; Diod. 
Sic. iv. 37 ; Etym. Magn. ad voc. 
"A(nt/e7s), elsewhere apparently to the 
Dorians (i. 56). 

^ ,^gimins, the Dorian chief who re- 
ceived the Heraclida3, was made to 
have two sons of his own, Pamphylns 
and Dymas, On the arrival of the 
rieraclidEc, he adopted Hyllns, whence 
the names of the three Dorian tribes, 
Hylleans, Pamphylians, and Dyma- 


natce. (See Apollod. ii. viii. § 3, ad 
fin.; EjDhor. Pr. 10; Steph. Byz. ad 
voc. Avjuuy ; Schoi. ad Find. Pyth. i. 
121 .) 

1 Three such attempts are naiTated : 
the first under Hyilus, after the death 
of Eurystheus, in which Hyllus was 
slain by Echemiis (Herod, ix. 26 ; 
Sobol. Find. 01. x. 79) ; tho second 
under Cleodeous, tho son of Hyllus, 
who also fell in an engagement ( CEnom. 
ap. Euseb. Prmp. Ev. v. 20, p. 210, 0.; 
Schoi. ad Find. Isth. tu. IS) ; and the 
third mider Ai’istoniachus, the son of 
Gleodmns, which had the saine ill 
success (Apollod. ii. viii. § 2 ; GOnom. 
1, s. c., &c.). 

2 The legend ran— that the Delphic 
Oracle bade Temcims take as guide for 
his army a three-eyed man. Soon 
after, chancing to meet Oxylus, who 



Eurystlienes. Procles, 

Tbe three parties were to draw lots 
for the tSiree kingdoms bj placing each 
their pebble in a Jar of water, from 
w’bich an indifferent persori was to 
draw them forth. The first whose 
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desirous of possessing Mmself of the ricli country of Elis, where he 
liad roceiitlj passed a year of exile ; and who was thus qaalified by 
aeqiiaiiitaiice with this part of the Peloponnese to serve as guide to 
tile invaders. He conducted the fleet from Haupactus to Molycrium 
ac the Kiontli of the gulf, and thence crossing to Panormus, led the 
Buriaiis tlircaigli Arcadia against the Achaean force, which was 
collected under Tisamenes, the son of Orestes, near the isthmus, 
A ] Kittle was fought in "which the Dorians were completely vic- 
torious, and the inheritance of the Heraclidge was recovered. As 
the family of liyllus had now divided into three branches,*"^ a three- 
iold division of the ancient Acheean territory was made. Lots 
were drawn for the kingdoms of Argos, Sparta, and Messenia, the 
first of which fell to Temenus (the eldest of the sons of Aristo- 
machus ). the second to Eiirysthenes and Procles, the infant children 
of Aristodemus (the second son), and the third to Crespliontes (the 
third son), who had craftily contrived to obtain this fertile terri- 
toiy for himself by placing in the urn an unfair lot.^ Elis was 
givmi tu Oxviiis, according to previous agreement. A portion of 
the Achaiaiis refused to submit to the conquerors, and leaving their 
country entered Ionia — tlie northern tract of the Peloponnese ex- 
tcMKlhig along the gulf of Corinth — where they overcame and 
expelled tlie iidjaijitanis, who sought a refuge in Attica. Thus the 
new arrangement of the Peloponnese was complete : the country 
previoiivsly held by the Aelneans pa.ssed into the hands of the 
Doxuans ; Ionia became Achma ; the Epeans of Elis were merged 


had lost an eje, xdciing on horseback, 
he at once rec'ogiiiseci in h.u.n the neces- 
sary three-eyed guide.’’ (Apoliod, ti. 

3.) Another acconnt assigned the 
loss of mi eye to the animal on which 
Oxylus rode (ransan, v. iii § 5), 

The mythic genealogy of the Hera- 
clidai was as folknvs : — Hercules had 
four sons by Deianira, of whom Hylhis 
was the eldest. Hyllns left a son, 
Cleodanis, 1 x 1 io was the father of Aa*is- 
tomachiiH, Aristomachiis had three 
ehihlren, Tenienns, Aristodemus, and 
C’re.'phomes. Aristodemus, according 
tit M>me, acccmiits, reigned at Sparta 
(Herod, vi. b'J) ; according to others, 
liC was killed by lightning at Kaupac- 
tns, leaving behind him tw’in sons, 
Enryetheiios and Frocks, (AjooUod. 


XI. viii. § 2, ad fm.) The genealogy 
may be thus exhibited 

Hercales. 

Hylius. ' 

Cieodfflus. 

Aristomaclnis. 


Temeiuis. 


Aristoliemus. Crespliontes, 


1 
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in tlie ^tolians ; only the Arcadians and Cynnrians remained 
undisturbed in their ancient abodes, the former in the central 
mountain tract, the latter in a sequestered valley on the eastern 
.shore.^ 

4. Such is, in outline, the legendary story that has come down 
to us concerning the mode whereby the Dorian conquests in the 
Peloponnese were effected. It is related consecutively by Apol- 
lodorus ® and Pausanias,^ with whose statements the fragmentary 
notices in Herodotus, Thucydides, and other early vrriters appear 
in the main to agree.® Certain isolated traditions have, however, 
descended to us, which are thought to militate against the general 
truth of this tale, and to indicate that the conquest was the result 
of at least two separate and independent attacks, one proceeding 
from the Maliac Gulf by sea against Argos and the eastern coast, 
the other directed from -dStolia by way of Elis against Messenia 
and Sparta.^ But the writers from whom these notices come appear 
themselves to have been entirely unconscious of any discrepancy 
between the traditions in question and the common legend, which 
they accept and adopt unhesitatingly ; ^ and the facts which they 
record, even if admitted to be true, would seem to be quite insuffi- 
cient for the establishment of any definite hypothesis.^ Perhaps 


stone was dra-vvTi out was to receive 
Argos, the second Sparta; Messenia 
would then fall to the third. Cres- 
phontes, in order to obtain the third 
lot, which he preferred to the others, 
instead of a stone placed, in the jar a 
lump of clay, which forthwith dis- 
solved, (Apollod. II. viii. § 4) 

® Cf. Herod, viii. 73. 

® Bibliothec. ii. viii. 

^ Eliac. hi. § 5, iv. § 1. 

® See Herod, i. 56, vi. 52, ix. 26 ; 
Thucyd. i. 9, 12 ; Tyrtsens ap. Pausan. 
VII. XXV. § 3 ; Pind. Pyth. i. 61, &c. 

® Pausanias, in speaking of the 
isolated hill on the Argive coast, called 
the Temenion, says that it was occu- 
pied by the Dorians in their war with 
Tisamenus, and formed the stronghold 
from which they made their attacks 
upon Argos (it. xxxviii. § 1). And 
Thucydides mentions a similar occu- 
pation by the Dorians of the height 
called Solygins, near Corinth, from 
which their attack was carried on 


against that place (iv. 42). Prom the 
position of these two heights, it is 
argued that the assailants must have 
come by sea, and the assumption is 
made that they left the Maliac G-iilf in 
ships, and effected their conquests, like 
the Hormans, by descents upon the 
coast from their vessels (Muller’s 
Dorians, vol. i. p. 90, E. T, ; Grote’s 
History of Greece, voi. ii, pp. 416-419). 

^ Pausanias is one of the chief au- 
thorities for the common legend (see 
above, note ^). Thucydides, by speak- 
ing of the conquest as a single event, 
and assigning to it a particular year 
(i. 12), shows that he did not view it 
as the result of a series of separate 
and unconnected attacks. 

^ Mr. Grote says (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 416) “ it is difficult to see 
how the Dorians can have got to the 
Temenium in any other W’ay than by 
sea.” But if ' they had defeated the 
Aohjnans in battle, and w'ere masters 
of the open country, while the natives 
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we must be content to acquiesce in tbe conclusion of Mebubr 
that tbe conquest of tbe Peloponnese by the Dorians is a fact, but 
that “we do not possess tbe slightest Mstorical knowledge of the 
circumstances accompanying it.” ^ Tbe legendary tale above given 
seems to be tbe invention of poets, who, when all memory of tbe 
mode wherein tbe conquest was efected had faded away, composed 
a narrative wbicb might seem to account for tbe state of things 
existing at tbe time when they wrote. 

5. Tbe tradition of tbe place at wbicb tbe Dorians effected their 
entrance may, however, be accepted, since it is one wbicb would 
not be likely to be invented, as tbe Isthmus is tbe natural door of 
ingress to tbe Peloponnese,^ and since it accords with certain cir- 
cumstances in the character of tbe people, and in tbe position of 
their earliest settlements. Tbe Dorians were at all times unskilful 
in the attack of walled places;^ and if tbe Pelasgio population of tbe 
Peloponnese, so famous for its Cyclopian architecture, bad estab- 
lished (as is not impossible a rampart across tbe isthmus at this 
early date, or even if they bad blocked with walls the difficult 
passes of tbe Oneia/ it may readily be conceived that tbe Dorians 

still nmintaincd themselves in then’ &c.). The word ‘‘Isthmus’'' is by some 
fortified cities, they might dx on any derived from the root U, which appears || 

smtable position for an iu the Greek teraz, the Latin ire^ . : 

against each place. That the Teme- (See Scott and LiddelFs Lexicon, ad 
nium lay between Argos and the sea voc. and Smith’s Diet, of Gk. 

is no proof that the Dorians advanced and Eom. Geog., ad voc. Oorinthus.) | 

from tbe sea, any more than the fact ® Cf. Herod, ix. ^0, and note, as illns- j 

that Decelealay to the north of Athens trations, the long siege of Ithdme I 

is a proof that the Spartans attacked (Thticyd. i. 103) and the blockade of ; 

Athens from the north. With respect Piataea (ibid. ii. 78). 
to the hill Solygius, which, Mr. Grote ® It is true that “ the first Isthmian 
says, “ is the nearest and most con- wall mentioned in history, was the one 
venient holding-ground for a maritime thrown np in haste by the Pelopon- 
inrader,” it may be observed that it is nesians when Xerxes was marching 
equally convenient for an enemy who into Greece ” (Diet, of Gk. and Eom. 
attacks Corinth by land from the Geograph, i. p. 68I<) ; but we may sus- 
Feloponnese. Itis aspnrof the Oneia, peet that this was really the restora- 
wliich protects Corinth upon the south, tion of an old defence. Could, the 
on ■which an enemy from that quarter Spartans otherwise have accomplished 
must effect a lodgment before ho could the task — a battlemented •wall, at least 
descend into the sandy plain of the 3^ miles in length — ^within the space 
isthmus. of a few months ? 

^ Lectui-es on Ancient History, vol. i. There are remains of walls in these 
p. 230, E. T. passes (Chandler’s Travels, ii. ch. 58, 

^ See Tliucyd. i. 13, and note in this p. 273) ; but I am not if they 

connection the inability of the Spartans are Cyclopian. That passes were early 
to conceive of the Persians entering in guarded by walls is shown in Herod, 
any other way (Herod, viii. 40, ix. 7^, 8, vii. 176. 


; ^ 
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would have found it impossihle to force an entrance. And the 
settlements a,t Stenyclerns and Sparta, which arc certainly among 
the very first in which the eonqiierors established themselves, are 
(as has been shown ®) readily accessible from, -the western side of 
Greece, by a route which - passes through Elis and Pisatis, up the 
valley of the Alpheus, and thence into that of the Eurotas, over a,, 
pass of no great height. It appears to be on the whole more prt)* 
hable that the entme migration took this direction than that two 
distinct lines were followed, as Mr. Grote supposes. The th.eoi'*y 
that the Dorians were ^Hhe ITormans of Greece,” and setting out in 
fleets of ‘‘piratical canoes,” proceeded from the Maliac Gulf l\y sea 
against the distant Peloponnese,^ has great ditlculties, and is desti- 
tute of any solid foundation^ The Dorians, despite some brilliant 
examples to the contrary in later times, ai*e an essentially iin- 
nautical people. Their towns are built at a distance from the 
coast — they are slow to colonise — at sea they feel out of their 
element — ^their system discourages voyaging : they are thorough 
landsmen, and if it be said that nevertheless they are found at a 
very early period in situations which they could only have readied 
in ships, we may reply that, in the first place, the evidence of the 
fact is doubtful; and, secondly, that at best the cases adduced are 
so rare as to present all the appearance of exceptions to a general 
rule.2 An examination of the supposed parallel case of the Drjo- 
pians ^ shows very strikingly the improbability of the Dorian con- 


® Sec Grote’s History of Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 439. 

® Grote, ii. p.417 ; Muller’s Dorians, 
i. p. 90, E. T. 

^ Mr. Grote (ii. p. 416, note *) finds 
a foundation, for it not only in the 
supposed colonisation of Crete from 
Doris, but also in the explanation 
which Aristotle gave of the proverb, 
MTjhLaicQv 'kKoiov, (See Phot. Lex. 
Sjmag.i:). 594, 9.) He considers Aris- 
totle to represent Hippotes (the father 
of Alctes — the mythic founder of 
Corinth), as “having crossed the Ma- 
liac Gulf in ships for the purpose of 
colonising.” But Aristotle makes no 
mention at all of the Maliac Gulf ; and 
it is quite uncertain to what time he 
meant the story to refer, (See 0. 
Muller’s note in the Eragm. Hist. Gr. 
vol. ii. p. 150.) 


2 The mention of Dorians in Crete by 
Homer (Od, xix. 1^7) shortly afeer the 
Trojan war is the most remarkable 
notice bearing on this subject. If we 
believe the fact, we must suppose 
either that the Dorians had sailed at 
this early time fx’oni Greece proper to 
Crete, or else that at a still more remote 
era they had passed into Crete from 
Asia. T.hey may have done so on their 
way to Europe. Perhaps, however, 
Homer is guilty of an anachronism, 
and assigns to the time of the Trojan 
war what did not really take place till 
some time after the Dorian conquest 
of the Peloponncso. There was no 
settled tradition concerniiig the colon- 
isation of Crete (sf)e Strab. x. p. 693) . 

3 See Groto’s History of Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 417. 
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quests taTing been effected bj sea. Tbe Dryopians andoabtedlj 
started on sliipboard from tbeir original country upon tbe Maliac 
Giiif, and tlie consequence is that we find tbeir settlements widely 
dis|)C'rsed, and imiversally the coasts. Tbey are found at Her- 
mioiie. Eion, and Asine on tbe coast of Argolis, at Styra and 
Carystus of Eiibcea, in Cytlinos, in Cyprus^ and again in the Mes- 
seiiian Asine, inliabiting either actual seaports, or towns removed 
bur a very short distance from the shore. The Dorians, on the 
contrarj, occupy a single continuous territory, and all their chief 
cities are inland, as Sparta, Steny clems, Argos, Troeizen, Corinth, 
iMogara,, and Sicyon. Besiilts so widely different can only be 
aec^oiiiited for by a difference in the manner of the two migrations. 

(k With respect to the time at which the conquest was made, 
the tradition usually followed^ — wMcli first appears in Thucydides^ 
— placed the event in the eightieth year after the Trojan war, and 
the twentieth after the migration of the Boeotians from Arne in 
Thessaly, great reliance can be placed on a tradition of this 
sort, wliicli even if accepted fails to furnish a definite date, since 
the Trojan war, tlioiigli probably a real event, is one the time of 
wltit'h cannot be fixed within two centuries.^ The question whether 
the Greek.s had any means of accurately estimating the lapse of 
lime before the institution of the Olympic festival is one of great 
dillicnity ; and the answer to it vnll vary according to the belief 
that is entertained of the nature of those public records which were 
preserved from a remote period in many Greek cities.^ If the 
of the Spartans, for instance, contained, besides the names 
of tlieii* kings, the number of years that each king reigned — which 
is a probable conjecture of Ottfried Muller’s — a means of calcu- 
lating back with exactness to the first settlement of the Dorians in 

* The interval of eighty years was ^ See the Es.say on the Life and 
adopted by Eratosthenes (ap. Clem. Writings of Herodotus, prefixed to 
Alex. Strom, vol. i. p. 402), by Apollo- vol. i. (ch. ii. pp. 60-52). 
dtirns (ap- Biod, Sic. i. 5), by Crates ® Dorians, vol i. p. 150, E. T. Mr. 
(ap, Tatian. 40, p. 107), by the Pseudo- Clinton thinks that, if the years had 
Plutarch (Do vit. Horn. ii. 3, p. 720, been registered, ‘Hhere would have 
ed. Wytt. h by Yclleins Paterculus (i. 2), been less uncertainty in the date of 
by Syncellus (px>. 321 and 335), by the Trojan war ’’ (F. H. vol. i. p. 332). 
TzetKes (Chib xii. 103) and others. But the uncertainty might partly arise 

There were, however, conflicting ac- from different estimates of the time 
counts. Clemens tells us (1. s. c.) that between the fall of Troy and the set- 
some reckoned 120 and others 180 tlement of the Dorianh at Sparta (see 
years between the two ewente. above, note**), partly from the calcu- 

^ Thueyd. i. 12. ^ lations being based upon other and 

® See note ^ on Book ii. ch, 145. conflicting data. 
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alone, would siifficientlj indicate that the Spartan Dorians were 
confined within very narrow limits during the fii’st two or three 
centuries after their establishment in the valley of the Eurotas. 
We learn, however, from Pausanias and other writers^ that many 
cities of Laconia besides Amyclse were first reduced to subjecbion 
about the same period ; Pharis and G-eronthrse in the reign of the 
same monarch who captured Amy else, ^gys on the borders of 
Arcadia • in the reign of his father, Helos in the plain near the 
iGoiitli of the Earotas in that of his son. In Messenia too there 
were independent towns till near the close of the eighth century 
B.c,, as is evidenced by the list of Olympic victors preserved in 
Eusebius.^’ It thus appears that the Achjeans, instead of yielding 
upon a single defeat, and either quitting their country or becoming 
the willing subjects of the conquerors, maintained with great 
tenacity their hold upon the territoxy, and were only dispossessed 
by slow degi’ees and after centuries of contest. 

8. The Dorian settlement at Sparta was the lodgment of a band 
of immigrants, forced to seek new abodes, by the straitness of their 
own limits, in a portion of a valley easily defensible, which at once 
gave them a secure home, and enabled them to threaten a city of 
importance, the metropolis of a considex^able kingdom. This was 
Amjche, wliicli is with reason believed to have been the ancient 
capital of Laccchemon,’’ ^ being in tradition the home of Tjndareus 
and his family,^ and the seat of the court of Agamemnon ; and 
possessing the tombs of that monarch and of Cassandra, as well as 
all the most aneioxit and venerated sanctuaides.^ Whether a foreign 
invitation coincided with the desire of the Dorians to emigrate, and 
determined their settlement to the paidicular site actually preferred, 
which is a conclusion drawn by some modern writers fram a tradi- 
tion mentioned in Ephoriis,- or whether the position itself decided 
them, is open to qxiestion. The site of Sparta, though not so 
striking as that of Athens, Corinth, or even Thebes, was one pos- 


® The capture of Pharis and Geron- 
thra^ is mentioned by Pansaiiias (in. 
ii. 7), that of* iEgys by the same to ter 
(ibid. § 5), that of Helos by him (ibid. 
§ 7), and Phlegon of Tralles (Fr. i,). 

® Oliron. Can. Pars. I. c. 33. Oxy- 
themis the Coroiiean is a native of 
Corone in Messenia, not of Coronaea in 
Boootia. (See Grote’s Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 444, note.) 


" Hiebnlir’s Lectures on Ancient 
History, vol. i. p. 233, E. T. Compare 
Thirlwall’s History of Greece, voL i. 
ch, vii, p. 207, and Miiller’s Dorians, 
vol. i. pp. XOG-108, KT. 

® Pausan. ill. i. § 3, 4. 

® Simonides, Fr. 177 ; Stesichor. ap. 
Schol. Eurip. Orest. 46. 

^ Of. Pausan. in. xix:. 

® Fr. 18. See Grote, vol. ii. p. 441 
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sessing most of tlie features regarded as important in ancient times» 
The Eurotas, which, from its source on the south ern flank of the 
Arcadian highland to its junction with the CEnns a little above 
Sparta, is a mere rapid mountain-stream running in a narrow 
valley, emerges shortly after the junction upon an open space, the 
modern plain of Mistm, which is again closed towards the south by 
the approach of the mountains on both sides to the edge of the 
stream, at a distance of about six miles from the point where the 
plain commences. In this open space, surrounded on all sides by 
lofty mountains, the flanks of which are scarped and precipitous, 
stands a cluster of lesser elevations, from 50 to 60 feet above the 
level of the plain, guarded on the north and south by torrent- 
courses, and on the east protected by the stream of the Eurotas, in 
this place rarely fordable.*^ Here, upon these hills, at the upper end 
of this remarkable basin — the ‘^hollow Lacedjumon of Homer‘s 
— was built the cluster of villages, Limnse, Pitane, Mesoa, and 
Cynosura, which formed in the aggregate the town of Sparta.^ 
Hear the lower extremity of the plain-most probably on an isolated 
hill overlooking the Eurotas, where now stands the church of Am 
Kyrkiki ^ — was the strong citadel of Amy else, the city itself extend- 
ing to the north and west amid groves and gardens,"^ nearly to the 
stream called the Tiasus. The settlement at Sparta was clearly an 
^Triretxior/xa, or position occupied for purposes of offence, against 
Amycl^, standing in nearly the same relation to that place in which 
the original Rome upon the Capitoline and Palatine hills stood to 
the • Sabine settlement upon the Quirinal. That Amyclse succeeded 
in maintaining its independenee for three centuries — a fact con- 
cerning which tilery can he little doubt was owing, in part to 


^ TMa description is taken chiefly 
from Col. Leake (Morea, vol. i. pp. 150- 
180), whose acconnt of the localities 
difiers considerably from that given 
by Ottfried Muller, and represented 
in the iua;p attached to the English 
translation of his work, which map is 
repeated in the second volume of Mr. 
Grote’s History of Greece. 

^ See Od. iv. 1, &o., and compai*e the 
expression of Strabo (viii. p. 527), evrf 
jaev Q^v eV Ko t\Qr 4 p qj 
voXeoiS edaepos, 

® Pausan. itt. xvi. 6 ; Strab. viii. p. 
628 ; Bockh, Corp. Inscrip. Vet, 1241, 


1338, 1347, and 1425 ; Steph. Byz.ad 

TOO. Mevoa. 

^ Lealie’s Morea, vol. i. p. 141. 

^ Polyb. V. xix. 2. 

The statement of Pindar (Pyth. i, 
65) that the Dorians, on their descent 
from Piiidns, occupied Amvcla?,” is a 
mere poetical exaggeratton, to which 
no weight can be attached. The cir- 
cumstantial story told by .Ephoins 
(Er. 18), that “Plulondmus the 
Acheean, having betrayed Sparta to 
the Doi-ians, and persuaded the inhabi- 
tants to retire without a struggle into 
Ionia, received Amyclso as a recom.. 
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the of its position, in part to its walls and tlie inexpertness 

of the Dorians at sieges. So long as it withstood tlie attacks of 
tlic S|)aitniis, it would block against them tbe lower valley of 
file Eiirotas, the whole of winch, down to the sea-coast, must have 
remaiiKul in tlio hands of the Achseans.^ At the same time the 
scarped diains of Parnoii and Tajgetns would confine the Spartans 
031 the right and on the left, so that they could expand freely only 
towards the north, where the upper valleys of the Eurotas and the 
Ohnis gave them a ready access to the territories of their neigh- 
lioiirs. Accordingly v.'e find wars with these northexm neighbours 
ilistinetly assigned to this period of the Spartan history by witers 
of high anthorityd The possession of Cynuria was disputed with 
Arg'os;- distant expeditions were conducted into Arcadia;^ and 
quarrels began with the sister state of Messenia, between which 
and Sparta there had existed at first very close relations of friend- 
shi|);* The stubborn resistance of the Achaean capital, while it 
che(*.kecl tlie progress of Sparta towards the south, favoured perhaps, 
rather tlian hindered, its growth in the opposite direction. 

0, Tile mTcrual history of Sparta during these centuries is in- 
volved in great obscurity, and presents, indeed, difficulties of no 
iaaiumon kind. The peculiarity of the double monarchy is the first 
thing tliaf attracts attention when the early Spartan constitution 
is brought under review. It is obvious that the popular tradition ® 
furnislies no satisfactory explanation of this remarkable anomaly, 
to which the annals of the world do not present a parallel.® We 
can searcc?h" doubt that the arrangement either arose out of a 


- Pausan. iii. it § 2, 3, and vii. § 2. 

^ Pliitarcii, Yit. Lycurg. c. 2 j Polysen. 
a. 13. 

^ As is evidenced by tbe existence 
of tbe ancient temple of Minerva 
Linmatis near tbe summit of 
Mount Taygetus, and on tbe con- 
fines of Sparta and Messenia, wbicb 
was common to tbe two nations 
(Pausan. iv. ii. 2). 

^ Herod, vi. 52. 

^ Mr. Grote notices tbe peculi- 
arity” o:^ this institution, but attempts 
no explanation (Hist, of Greece, voL 
ii. p. 464). Neither Muller nor Bishop 
Tbirlwall appears to be struck by tbe 
anomaly. 


pence for bis services,” is an attempt 
to gloss over the unpalatable fact that 
tbe city resisted tbe Spartan attacks, 
and to reconcile its known independ- 
ence with tbe theory of the immediate 
and complete conquest of Laconia by 
tbe invaders. 

^ Epborus (1. s. c.) made Helos fall 
into tbe bands of Sparta as early as 
the reign of Agis, and spoke of Pbaris 
ami Las among tbe conquests of Eu- 
rystiicncs and Procles; but Pbaris is 
found to be independent in the reign 
of Telechis, wlio reduces it (Pausan. 
;iiL ii. § 0), and Helos has to be taken 
by bis son Alcamenes (ibid. § If). 

^ Aristot. Pol. ii. 6, and compare the 
ensuing notes. 
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latter giying Iiis name to tJae lower 
line of kings by Lis concessions to the 
mob (drjfMaytayay kuI rots 

rroKKots. Yit. Lycnrg, c. 2). 

8 Herod i. 65 ; Eeraclid. Pont.Er. 2; 
TLucyd.i. 18; Plut.Lyc. i. s. c. 

® TLirlwall, vol. i. ch. 8, p. 301 ; 
Heeren’s Manual of Anc. Hist. p. 
133 ; Hermann's Pol. Ant, of Greece, 
§ 23. 

^ ^ This point will be further con- 
sidered below, see pp. 340-343. 


foreigners (d^^a^epovs 4Tr^kvdas apSpS- 
■jTouy, Eph. Pr. 19), and were there- 
fore not honoured as founders. Ac- 
cording to Pansanias, Procles was so 
regarded, and the kings of Jiis house 
were called Procleids until Eurypon 
(ill. yii. § 1), whose glory eclipsed 
that of his predecessors. Plutarch 
regards Sons as a more glorious king 
than Eurypon, and accounts for the 
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to have beea one of timinlt and distiirbance,^ not merely one of 
luxury and relaxed discipline. So far indeed from discipline 
having been relaxed under the early kings, we have the direct 
testimony of Aristotle to the fact that the way was prepared for 
the strict regulations of Lycnrgns by the hardy life and warlike 
lia])its to which the Spartans had been accustomed for some time 
previously.'^ According to some accounts, the disorders in question 
consisted in the main of struggles between the “people^’ — by 
which we are probably to understand the Dorian inhabitants of 
Sparta — and their kings, who at one time made rash concessions, 
and at another stiffly maintained, or even unduly exalted, their 
prerogative.'’^ If we accept this view, they would resemble in some 
measure the distnrlmnces in Cyren^ -which Demoiiax was called in 
to encl,^ but -^vhich his legislation, less felicitous than that of the 
Spartan lawgiver, only tended to aggravate. 

10. According to some -winters, hovrever, the early disputes at 
Sparta -^^ere not so much between the kings and their Doiian 
subjects, as between the Dorian conquerors and the submitted 
Aeha'ans. These last were, we are told, admitted in the first in- 
sfcaiiee to full or qualified citizenship ; but after a while a jealousy 
against them arose, and they were deprived of their rights, and 
reduced to the condition of freemen without political privilege.^ 
Great discontent follo\ved, sometimes bursting out into revolts,^ 
w'liicii furnished an excuse for fresh severities, rebellion being 
punished by loss of freedom.^ Thus it would seem that the three 


a-ntliorities for this view. Ephorus 
makes the Periceei receive full citizen- 
ship (juLcr^xoifras koL rroKtr^las /cal 
dpxeW, Fr. 18); Isocrates assigns them 
a lower position (fcoLvaimvs avdyTcov 
'n\k}v Ta>v dpx^ov koL rSv rifidSy,, Fanath. 
p. 270). The latter writer appears 
distinctly to regard the disturbances 
which arose on the loss of rights as the 
ffrdcrts which was generally said to have 
preceded the establishment of evvopda. 

^ The revolt ofHelos, which Ephorus 
made the consequence of the discon- 
tent, cannot be accepted as historical, 
since Helos was still Aohajan (infra, 
p. 289), but that of .^gys (Pausan. hi. 
2, § 5) may well have ocoan*ed in this 
connection. 

® ^HySpaTToSlcrayro Atyvv (Pausanias, 

1. S. c,). 


- See especially Tlincyd. i. IS. 7] Aa- 
KiBaipLwv fjLerd r^y Krtcriy t<wv yvy 4voi~ 
Kovyrmy avryy Acopieeay €wl irX^laTOV mv 
t(rfjL£y crraCLacracra. 

Pol. ii, 6. 

^ The fullest account is that of 
Plutarch (Lycurg. c. 2), Ao/ce/ irparos 
Evpvitdsy rb dyay jp.oyapxti^by dyeiyai ttjs 
^affiKcias . . , e/c rroia^rrjs dyecrecos- 

rod fiih B'^jjiov Bpaorvyofievov^ rSy 5e 
Vcrrepoy ^anXecay rd fily direx^aj/ojaeVctfi/ 
^id^ecrOai robs rroXXovs, rd 8e nrpbs 
xdpiy 8i drdeyeiav vTrQ<p€pofi4yo}y, dvofita 
ml dra^ta mrecrx^ 'rijy ^TrdprTjy cttI 
TToXvy xpdyoy^ 

® Thus we may best explain the 

tyranny” of Charilaus (Ar. Pol. v. 
10; Heraclid. Pont. 1. s. c.). 

® Herod, iv. 161. 

^ Isocrates and Ephorus are the 
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classes were formed into wHcli tlie LacedfBmonians are divided in 
tlie liistoricai age — 1. Spartans, 2. Perioeci, and 8. Helots — tlie 
■first tlie sole possessors of political riglits and privileges, tlie second 
free "but wltliont francMse, tlie tliird serfs attaclied to tlie soil, 
cultivating it for tlie benefit of tbeir masters. 

It is unnecessary to describe at length the condition of tliese 
three classes. Bishop Thirl wall in the eighth chapter of his 
Mr. Grote in his second volume,^ and writers of repute in 
various works upon Greek antiquities,® have treated the subject in 
a way as to exhaust it, and are agreed in the main as to the 
A few leading points, however, may be noticed, which have 
not always been given sufficient prominence. 

(i.) Tho Spartans were the free inhabitants of Sparta itself, not 
all the Dorian population of the country.'^ They were themvselves 
chiefiy, bnt not exclusively, of Doric blood, having among them 
-^gidce from Thebes, who were probably Cadineians,^ Heraclidin® 
and Talthybiadae,'^ who were Achseans. They were originally all 
landed proprietors, possessed of considerable estates in the richest 
part of the territory,® which they cultivated by means of their serfs 
or Helots. They were gentlemen and soldiers, it being impossible 
for them — at least from the time of the Lycurgean legislation — to 
engage in trade, or even to superintend their estates, their whole 
being passed in tbe performance of state duties, either with 
die army or in the capital. 

(ii.) The Periceci were the free inhabitants of the towns and 
country districts around Sparta.^ Their share of the territory was 


^ Vol. i. pp. 306-814. 2 Pp, 488.511. 
'tSce particularly Dr. Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Koman Antiq. ad 
voc. Helotes and PEincBCr. 

^ Geronthrm was certainly colonised 
by Dorians, who thenceforth became 
Periceci (Pausan. iii. 22, § 5). The same 
is concluded with much probability of 
Pharis and Amyclm (cf. Pausan. iii. 2, 
6, and iii. 19, § 5). Mr. Groto as- 
sumes that every Perioecio town was, 
at least in part, so colonised ; but for 
this there is no authority, and it is 
very unlikely (vide noto ® in the next 

*^ind. Isth. vii. 21 ; Herod, iv. 149, 
note ad loc. ; Ephor. Frs. 11 and 


® Hence Cleomenes declared himself 
to be not a Dorian but an Achfean 
(Herod, v. 72). 

^ Herod, vii. 134. 

® Isocrat. Panath. 1. s. c. Compare 
Arist.'Pol. ii. 6'; Aih rh rtav 'SurapnarmF 
etvai T^v wKeierryv yw^ <5 uk 
i^^rdCovtrtv, K. T, X. 

I see no grounds for confining the 
Periceci to the country-fovcri.s’, as Mi*. 
Grote does. They are called ot e/c rys 
xdfpcts iratSes, and are as likely to 
have lived in scattered farms as iik 
towns or milages. The fact that there 
were a hundred townships of the Peri- 
oeci does nob prove that there were no 
Periceci besides the inhabitants of the 
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small and of little Talaed ■ Trade, howeyer, and commercial enter- 
|>rise genera II j, manufactures, ai"t, &c., were altogether in their 
hanils : and thus they often acquired wealth,^ and occasionally 
wei‘e even employed by the Spartans in offices of considerable 
ciigriity/* They formed an important element in the Spartan 
fi!*niy, where they seryed not only as light-armed but also as 
lieayy-arined ; ^ and thus they must have been called upon to 
undergo a good deal of severe exercise and training, though 
they were free from the oppressive burthen of the Lycurgean 
discipline* They were probably for the most part descendants 
of the conquered Achseans, but with a slight Doric infusion, 
and perhaps some further intermixture of races foreign to the 
Pelopomiese.*^ 

(iii,) Tlie Helots were the slave population of Laconia. Their 
name may Ijest be regarded as equivalent to SaUtl (aAwrot), 
captives. ’ ‘ Their existence is probably coeval with the conquest 
of the country by the Dorians, who would retain as slaves those 
whom they took prisoners in battle. At first they would be insig- 


3It'. Grove i?]'>eaks of tlieir possess- 
jpey the ^.nailer (Hist, of 

(irecee, Yt»l, ii, p, 502).. but Aristotle’s 
wortls allow, nn«l Isocrates asserts, a 
far greater «lis|‘»roportioii. 

^ speaks of Perioeci, who 

were KakoicayaOol, or '‘gentlemen” 
(IML V. Jb § h). 

3 Thncyd. wii. 6, and 22. 

* Herocl. ix. 28 ; Tliueyd. iv. 38, &c. 

Mr. Grote holds the exact con- 
verse to this, viz., that they were 
Dorians, with a .slight AcIiEcaii in- 
fusion (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 
500, &e.) ; but the ordinary view 
seenvs to me far more probable. The 
I)orian.s, wdio issued from the narrow 
valley of the Pindiis, cannot be con- 
ceived of as very nnmeronSj' or as 
beailiig more than a small proportion 
to the Achmans whom they conquered 
(comp. Time. iv. 126). Indeed it is 
siifticiently snrprising that they should 
mJiave entered the Peloponnese in such 
iiiunbers as to found three kingdoms 
and gradually establish themselves as 
t!je dominant race. The supposed 
migration of the Achmans into the 
Peloponnesian Ionia can refer only to 


a small section of the nation ; for that 
narrow region cannot possibly have 
received more tlian a portion of the 
great race %vhich was spread through 
tlie three countries of Argolis, Lace- 
damion, and Messenia. Herodotus, it 
must be allowed, seems to regard the 
Perioeci as Dorians when he mentions 
the several nations of the Peloponnese 
in his eighth book (ch. 73) ; but it is 
not quite certain that he does not 
merely omit them, from his list as not 
forming, like the Gynurians, a separate 
people ; and further, it is worthy of 
remark that his early Spartan history 
is very indifferent (cf. i. 65, and note 
ad loc.). 

® See Ephorus, Pr. 18 j Herod, iv. 145. 

" Harpocration (ad voe. €iK<»T€veiv) 
and Pausanias (iii. 20, § 6), derive 
Helot from the tovm '^EA.os ; but this is 
wrong both historically and etymo- 
logically- The derivation given above 
— which was known to the ancients 
(see Schol. ad Plat. Alcib. i. p. 78, ed. 
Buhnk. ; Apostol. vii. 62)-— is approved 
by K, 0. Muller (Dorians, ii. p, 30) and 
by Drs. Liddell and Scott. 
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nificant in nnm’ber ; but fhe conqnest of rebel towns,® and perhaps 
in some eases of Acbsean cities which made a prolonged resistance,^ 
greatly increased them ; and finally, upon the reduction of Messenia 
and the general enslavement of its inhabitants, they became the 
preponderating element in the population.^ A considerable number 
of them dwelt in Sparta, where they were the attendants ^ of their 
masters, and were subject to their caprices ; but by far the greater 
portion lived scattered over the country, cultivating (like the 
Russian serfs) their masters’ lands, but paying (instead of a definite 
amount of labour) a certain proportion of the produce of the land 
— ^probably one half® — as rent to the owner. Hapj)ier than the 
Russian serfs, these rustic cultivators were not brought into any 
direct contact with their masters, who dwelt at Sparta ; but enjoyed 
their homes and indulged them family affections in security. With 
hearths inviolate and self-respect intact ; with free social inter- 
course among each other, and no cold shadow of neighbouring 
greatness to awe or oppress them ; with a firm hold on their lands 
from which they eonld not be ejected; with a fixed scale of rent 
which the lord had no power of augmenting ; with a possibility of 
acquiring property by industrious exertion, and some prospect of 
obtaining freedom by purchase ^ or by services to the state, ^ the 
Spartan Helots must he considered, as a rustic class, to have been 
singularly favoured, and to have occupied a position which will in 
many respects compare favourably with that of the modern day- 
labourer. Had it not been for one terrible institution — the bar- 
barous practice of the “ Crypteia by which the bravest and 
most aspiring of the Helot class were from time to time secretly 
made away with, at the mere will of the government,^ their position 
might have been envied by the peasantry of almost any other country. 


® As ^gys (Pausan. iii. 2, § 5). 

® As is related of Helos (Pausan. iii. 
2, sub fin., and iii. 20, § 6. Compare 
Epbor. Fr. 18). 

^ Ciinton calculates the Helots at 
170,000, and the rest of tbe popula- 
tion at 99,000 (F. H. ii. p. 501) ; K. 0. 
Muller makes the former 221,000, the 
latter 156,000. These calculations 
cannot, of course, pretend to be more 
than rough guesses; but they suffi- 
ciently express the fact noted in the 
text (On the number of the Helots, 
cf, Thuoyd. viii. 40). 


" Xen. Eep. Lac. vi. 3 ; Arist. Pol. ii. 
2, &c. 

® This was at any rate the proportion 
paid by the Messenians (Tyrrocus, Fr. 
5), who were probably placed on the 
same footing with other Helots, 

4 Pint. Cleoni. c. 23. 

® Thucyd. iv. 26, and 80 ; Xen. Hell, 
yi. 5, § 28; Mvron. ap. Athen. yi. p. 
271, >. “ ♦ 

6 Thucyd. iy. 80; Aristot. Fr. 80; 
Heraclid. Pont. Fr. II. 3; Piiit.Vit. 
Lycurg. c. 28. 
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Tills cruel and inliuman system, sanctioned by law ^ and frequently 
carried out in act,^ must bave greatly diminished from that comfort 
in which the country Helot would otherwise have lived ; and, while 
devised to lesson the danger of a servile rising, must in reality have 
been the chief cause of that hostile feeling which the Helots enter- 
tained against their Spartan lords, and which showed itself on 
various occasions in disaifection and even in open revolt.^ 

11* The order of succession in the two royal houses at Sparta, 
from Agls I. in the one, and from Eurypon in the other, may be 
regarded as tolerably certain;^ but the characters of the early kings 
and the events assigned to their reigns cannot be considered to 
have much historic foundation. The anagm^hs of the Spartans, 
even if they commenced as early, would be likely to contain at 
most a bare notice of the wars,^ and would neither descend to per- 


^ Aristotle’s statement tliat the 
Ephors, as a part of the regular formula 
on entering office, proclaimed war upon 
tlie Helots (Er. SO), has been need- 
lessly called in question by Miiller 
(Dorians, ii. p. 41), Tliirlwall (Hist, of 
Greece, vol. i. p. 311), Grote (vol. ii. 
p. 510), and others. On such a point 
Aristotle’s authority is decisive ; and 
all difficulty is removed if we regard 
the proclamation as secret, being in- 
tended (as Aristotle said) merely to 

,{i.) JEgim;— 

Enrysthenes 


satisfy the consciences of those in 
pow'er in case they thought it expe- 
dient to have recourse to the Crypteia 
during the year of office (tiTrwy €60765 f 
rh h/eXelv). 

s See Thnoyd. iv. 80 5 Plat. Leg. i. 
p. 633 ; and the authorities quoted in 
the last note but one. 

9 Thucyd. i. 101, iv. 41 ; Xen. Hell, 
vii. 2, § 2, &c. 

^ The line of descent is commonly 
given as follows ; — 

(ii.) EUEYPONTlDiB : — 

Prooles 


Agis (his son) 
Echestratus (his son) 

I 

Labotas (his son) 
Doryssus (his son) 
Agesilaiis (his son) 

I 

Archelaiis (his son) 

Some susx^icion attaches to the 
name of Euuomus, whose position in 
tlio list is not altogether settled. It is 
thought to have been originally a 
mere epithet applied to the hing who 
was reigning when Lycurgus intro- 


Soiis (his son) 

Enrypon (his son) 

Prytanis (his son) 

[Eunomiis (his son)] 

Polydectes (his son) 

Charilaiis (his son) 

duced his €vm(xla. (See Clinton’s P. H. 
vol. i. p. 144, note.) 

2 They would not be likely to con- 
tain more than the primitive Roman 
Fasti, such as we see them in the frag- 
ments dug up on the site of the Forum. 
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soBal traits, nor eYen give the details of military operations. And 
tradition on such points would be a very unsafe guide, more espe- 
cially during a time admitted to have been one of eontinued striigglo 
and disturbance. Spartan history, in its connect ion witli real and 
genuine personages whose deeds and characters are knoYni to us, 
must be considered therefore to begin with Lycurgiis, Aviio, though 
presented to us in somewhat mythical colours,^ is to be accounted 
an actual man, the true founder of the greatness of liis country. 
What Sparta became was owing entirely to the institutions of this 
famous lawgiyer, who stands without a riYal in the history of the 
first state in Greece, as the author of a system which endured nearly 
unaltered for five centuries, and which raised a small and inslgnifh 
cant country to a proud and wonderful emiiienee. 

12, Great as were the services of Lycurgus to Sparta, they have 
undoubtedly been in one respect exaggerated. IsTot contented 
with viewing him as the introducer of the discipline known by 
his name, and as the improver in certain points of the previously 
existing constitution, the ancient writers are fond of ascribing to 
him the entire constitution of Sparta as it existed in their own. 
day. Thus Herodotus and Plntarch speak of his “ establisliing tlie 
Senate ; and in one of the Rlietim which he was said to have pro- 
cured from Delphi, all the main points of the constitution are made 
to be of his institution.^ As however Sparta certainly existed as a 
separate state for several centuries before Lycurgus, there must 
have been an established form of government anterior to him ; and 
hence, before we can determine how much or how little cf the 
framewoi’k existing in later times was of his creation, we must 
endeavour to find out what the constitution of the Spartan state 
was in the interval between the original settlement and the Lycur- 


^ Herod, i. G5. Ai^co ^ tre fiav- 

TielffopLai ^}i Mpairov- 

4 Herod, i. 65 ; Pint. Lyc, c. 5. The 
latter writer is circumstantial in his 
account, and distinctly states that Ly- 
enrgas inrentod the >SGnate as a power 
intermediate between the kings and 
the people, to soften the asperities of 
their contests, and to throw its weight 
on the side of the weaker party. 

^ Aihs 'EWaviou ical ^AOavas 'EXKavias 
i€phy iSpvcrdpeyoyj (pvXas (puXd^avra, ical 
w^d^avra rpidKovra, ycpouciav erby 
hpx<xy^Tais KaracTT'ficrayra, &pas Sipas 


dTrekXd(€iy jn^ra^v BafBmas t€ ical Kvaici- 
ccyos,' ourcas eicrtpepsiy re nal dficrrao’dai^ 
ddfita S’ dycaydy (al. dy opdy) ^Ivai ical icpd- 
Tos. Pint. Lyc. 1. s. e. Here the 
the Senate (with the ])usiti(tn of the 
kings in it), and the general assembly, 
are distinctly assigned to Lyeurgos, 
and it may be quest iuno<I whether the 
intention is not to assign to liim even 
the tribes. As w^d^eiy is 

make the Obm,” so (pvKds (pvXda-creiy in 
this archaic Greek is probably to 
make the tribes,” 
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gean legislation. 3^ow it is evident from the Homeric poems that 
in all really Hellenic states the form of government was from the 
earliest times a species of limited monarchy.^ A royal race, gene- 
rally regarded as possessing a divine right,'^ stood at the head of 
the nation ; and the crown descended from father to son according 
to the ordinary law of primogeniture. But the Greek king, unlike 
the Asiatic despot, was controlled and checked by two powers co- 
ordinate with himself, and equally a part of the established consti- 
tution. A council of chiefs or eiders (yepovres) is invariably found 
in attendance upon the monarch, with a power to offer advice which 
he cannot safely disregard; and all decisions of importance must 
he submitted to the assembly of the people (ayopd), whose consent 
was generally presumed, but to whose dissent, when plainly mani- 
fested, it was absolutely necessary to yield.® It is impossible to 
suppose that the Spartan monarchy was without these checks in the 
early times, more especially as the device of a double royalty is 
indicative of the successful exertion, at the period when it origi- 
nated, of aristocratic jealousy and influence. When therefore Hero- 
dotus and Plutarch tell us that Lycurgus “ instituted the Senate,” 
we must either disregard altogether their authority, or at least 
look upon them as greatly exaggerating the real facts of the case.^ 
A senate in Sparta must have been coetaneous with the monarchy ; 
and even the details of number, which have been ascribed to 
Lycurgus in modern times, ^ being in all probability based upon the 
piimitive divisions of the people, may with more reason be regarded 
as original than as later arrangements. 

The Spartan Senate appears to have consisted from the first of 
thirty members, inclusive of the two kings, who acted as its pre- 
sidents. Tiiis number is reasonably connected with the ancient 
threefold division of the people into tribes — Hylieans, Pamphylians, 
and Dymanians or Dymanatae-— which was common to all Dorian 


^ Compare the description of the 
most ancient governments in Tbncy- 
dides — Tcponpov 9}(Tav eTri ^ 7 }rois 
yipa<fi varpifcal ^acriXeiai, i. 13, 

" Hence the common expression Aio- 
rpe(piss ^aij‘LKT]e 5 ! (Horn. 11. i. 176, et 
passim). Compare Tyrtaens, Fr. 2, 
1.5; Calliimich. Hymn, in Jov. 79; 
Schol. Pind. Pyth. iV. 313, &c. 

® Aristotle says of the old mon- 
archies, 01 ^a(riA€?s h Trpo<£?\,otvro hv-hy- 


yeXov (Eth. Nic. hi. 3, § 18). 

But Weisse seems to be right in sup- 
posing that when the opinion of the 
people declared itself distinctly against 
a proposition, the kings had neither 
the power nor tlie right to force it 
npon th eta . (See Hermann’ s Pol . Ant . 
§ 55, note 13.) 

® See note on Book i. ch. 66. 

^ Grote’s History of Greece, voL ii. 
p. 463. 
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settlements.^ In Sparta we know tlaat besides tliis diTision there 
was another into Obse, the number of which was tliirty"— pro &«&/// 
ten to each tribe. We may conclude, from the identity of number 
and from niimerons analogies, that these Obie, called also Fliratrias'^ 
had the right— possessed at Eome by the Grentes of each fur- 
nishing a member to the' Senate. As two Ok.e of the Iljlleans 
were represented on the hereditary principle by the two kings, so it 
is likely that the other Ohm vrere originally represented each by its 
hereditary chief or head. The Senate, thus composed, formed a 
perpetual council which the kings were bound to cons alt, and 
through wdiich alone they could exercise any great polineal iiifin- 
eiice. As its presidents they eonwoked, dissolved, or adjourned its 
meetings, proposed measures and put them to the vote, and other- 
wise took the lead in its proceedings ; but the actual powers which 
they possessed above other members were limited to the right of 
voting by proxy,® and giving a casting vote in case of an equal 
division.'^ 

The Bcclesia, or general assembly at Sparta, must be considered 
to have contained originally all the free males who dwelt within the 
city and were of the legal age. Its proper name was “Apella.” ^ 
All changes in the constitution or the laws, and all matters of 
great public import, as questions of peace or tvar, of alliances, and 
the like, had to be brought before it for decision ; but it had no 
power of amending, nor even of debating a proposition, the right of 
addressing the assembly being probably limited in the early times 
to the kings. It met once a month— on the day of the full moon, or 
more frequently if summoned; and decided the questions put to it 
by acclamation. 


2 These tribes can be distinctly 
traced at Argos (Steph. Byz, ad toc. 
Ay^a?/), Sicyon (Herod, v. 68), Troezen 
(Steph. Byz. ad voc. ‘TA-Xets), Megara 
(Bdckh, 1073), and Corcyra (Bockh’s 
Staatsaushaltnng, vol. ii. p. 404), as 
well as at Sparta. A triple division, 
probably the same, appears also in 
Crete (Odyss. xix. 177) and Bhodes 
(Iliad, ii. 668). 

® See note ® on page 336. Mr. Grote 
(History of Greece, vol. ii. page 
461, note^) prefers the punctuation 
which connects rpidKovra with yepov- 
^iau ahv dpxaryerais. But this is very 


harsh, and contrary- to the best critics. 
(See Mtiller’s Dorians, vol. ii. p. 87, 
E, T. ; ' Bockh, ad Corp. Ins. Pars. iv. 
§ 3, p. 609 j Hermann’s Pol. Ant. § 24, 
note Ac.) Had rpidKopra referred 
to the later danse ySpovras would 
certainly have taken the place of 
yepovaiap. 

^ Athenfens, iv. p. 141, F. 

® See Niebuhi^’s Hist, of Eome, vol. 
i. p. 333, E. T., where the lioman and 
Spartan Senates are compared. 

^ Herod, vi. 57, ad fin. Ibid. 

s Hesych. ad voc. dirixxa^ Pint. Lye. 
c. 6 (see page 336, note®). 
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IB. If sucli was — as there is eyerj reason to believe — ^the consti- 
tution of Sparta before Bycnrgns, it is evident that be introduced 
no sweeping or fundaniental changes into the government. He 
may have fixed the legal age of a senator at sixty, and have intro- 
duced the principle of election by the general assembly from the 
Oba in lieu either of hereditary right or of appointment by tbe 
Oba ; but otherwise he can have made scarcely any alteration even 
of detail respecting the Senate, whose number, functions, and posi- 
tion with regard to the kings, remained such as above described 
throughout the whole of the historical period. The two slight 
changes which have been conjecturally assigned to him -would 
tend, the one to increase the freight and influence of the Senate by 
making them the representatives of the whole body of the citizens, 
the other to strengthen the conservative character of tlie govern- 
ment by putting the entire direction of the state into the hands of 
men of advanced age — both objects in complete harmony with the 
general spirit and intention of Lycurgus’s legislation. 

With respect to the Apella, or general assembly of the citizens, 
if Ljcurgus made any change, it was probably to increase the 
weight and importance of this element in the state. In the famous 
Rlietra already so often quoted, which was regarded as embodying 
his institutions, a special stress is laid upon the authority to be 
exercised by the people.^ And the assembly, as if it had gained 
strength by his legislation, soon afterwards proceeded to assert 
rights, Yvhich it was found necessaiy to restrict by new enactments.^ 
The unusual limitation of age too, by which Spartans only became 
entitled to take part in the public assemblies on the completion of 
their thirtieth year,^ is likely to have been instituted by him, since 
it plainly stands connected with that prolonged education which 
was one of the leading features of the lycurgean system. 

The institution of the Ephoralty, which is ascribed to Lycurgus 
by Herodotus ® aud Xenophon,^ and which may fairly be regarded 
as in all probability a part of his system,^ o:Sers an apparent rather 


® hfmyav eTjxey Ka\ Kpdros 

(Plutarch, 1. s. c.). 

^ Infra, p. 351, note 
^ Pint. Lycurg. c. 25. 

3 Herod, i. 65, ad fin. 

^ Xen. de Eep. Laced, viii. §. 3. 

® See note ^ on Book i, ch. 65. It is 
not likely that Theopompus, one of the 


kings who checked the encroachments 
of the Assemhly by the law which for- 
bade its amending a bill, should have 
instituted the Ephoralty, which had 
certainly from the first somewhat of 
a popular chai’acter. (See Muller, 
Dorians, vol. it p. 121 ; Grote, Hist. of. 
Greece, vol. ii, p. 467.) 





than a real exception to tlie general cliaracter of insignificance 
which marks (as .'has keen' . observed above) all Ms conatitiitioiml 
innoyations. Important as this element in the state iiltimatel j 
became, it was in its origin harmless and trivial eiioiigli. The 
Ephors of Lycnrgns were petty magistrates, empowered to hold 
a court, and to ptmish by fine and imprisonment; and probably 
appointed for the special purpose of watching over the Lycurgeaii 
discipline, and punishing those who neglected it.‘^ Prom this 
general supervision or superintendence they received their name, 
and to it their powers were confined in the earlier times. Their 
political influence had an entirely different source, and grew out of 
circumstances which arose later, and were probably little foreseen 
by the inventor of the magistracy. The election by the assemhly, 
the mimbir five, and even pei’haps the monthly oath interchanged 
between them and the kings, may have dated from Lycnrgns ; but 
the origin of their political power must be sought in events which 
happened a century after his decease. 

14. It is not, therefore, in the political changes introduced by 
Lycurgus— however well adapted to put an end to the internal 
troubles from which Sparta was sufiering — that we must look for 
traces of that originality and genius which entitle him to his repu- 
tation as one of the master minds of Greece.® His true glory is to 
he found in the introduction of that extraordinary system of training 


^ Miiller says the Spartan Ephors 
were originally “Inspectors of the 
market” (Dorians, ii. p. 120), and 
quotes an old etymologist, who gives 
this meaning to the word “ Ephor.” 
But it has been commonly concluded 
on good grounds that they had a gene- 
ral superintendence from very early 
times (see Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 355; 
Dictionary of Antiq. ad voc. Ephoei, 
&c.).T he sense of the edict which 
they put forth on entering office, 
ordering the citizens to shave the 
moustache and obey the laws ” 
dai rhv fjL’ho'rct.Ka Kal nrpocrcx^iJ^ tois 
pofjLots. Hut. Oleom. c. 9), indicates 
this wide scope as embraced by their 
powers, while the symbolical character 
and archaic quaintness of the expres- 
sion show the remote age at which 
these powers must have been con- 
ferred. 


The kings swore to rule according 
to law (jcarh rohs rf mip.4mvs'. 

pSfiovs ^acriXe^cretp) j the Ephors to 
maintain the royal authority unshaken 
so long as the king observed his oath 
{ifiTteBopKodvTOs imivov aa‘rv<l}iXLKrop 

0a(nxdav Ttape^eip) . See Xen. de Hep. 
Laced, xv. § 7. 

® Plutarch says of Lycurgus that he 
“deservedly surpassed in reputation 
all other Grecian lawgivers (slKorcas 
■^TTepype t ?7 rovs TtdTrore TroXiTeva'a- 
IxivQvs iv ro7s ‘'EXX7}a-i. Tit. Lt cui'g. 
sub hn.). Xenophon speaks of him as 
“wise in the very higliesfc degree” 
(eh ra 4(rxara fidXa (ro<l>dp)- Aristotle 
thought that he had not been suffi- 
ciently honoured at Sparta, Though (as 
Plutarch observes, I. s. c.) lie had had 
a temple built to him, and was wor- 
shipped there as a god. 
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and discipline by which, the Spartans were distinguished from all 
the nations of continental Greece, and through which there can be 
no doubt that they attained their yast power and influence. Whether 
this system was originally conceived in his own mind, or whether 
it (or something like it) had been in force from a remote period 
among all Greeks of the Doric stock, or whether finally it w^as 
copied by the Spartan lawgiver from institutions which had pre- 
viously existed only in Crete, there is scarcely sufficient evidence 
to determine. While the hypothesis that the Lycurgean legislation 
was a mere revival of primitive Dorian customs, tends to lessen in 
som,e degree the marvel of its successful establishment, and has 
some of the greatest of modern names in its favour,^ the fact — ^noted 
by Mr. Grote ^ — that no traces of such a system appear in any other 
Dorian state, unless it be in Crete, and the further fact that not a 
single ancient writer views the matter in this light, interpose almost 
insuperable obstacles to its reception. The balance of ancient 
authoxuty is strongly in favour of the derivation of the wffiole 
Spartan system from Crete ; - but it may be questioned whether on 
such a point a balance of authority is of much value, and whether 
probability is not upon the whole a better guide. Granting the 
close resemblance of the Cretan and Spartan systems, which it 
seems over-bold to deny,'^ it would appear to be at least as likely 


As Ottfried Muller, Heeren, Mie- 
bnhr, K. F. Hermann, and Bishop 
Thirlwall. 

^ Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 456, 
Niebuhr anticipates this objection, and 
to meet it declares lie considers it more 
probable that the ancient Doric insti- 
tutions had been given up by the other 
Dorians than that they were newly 
invented and instituted by the Spar- 
tans (Lectures on Ancient History, 
voL i. p. 259, E. T.). But the opposite 
view may be maintained with at least 
as inuch reason- 

- This is the view of Herodotus 
(i. 65), who expressly gives it as the 
Spartan tradition, of Aristotle (Pol. ii. 
7, ad init.), of Bphorus (Fr. 64), of 
Plutarch (Vit. Lycurg. c. 4), and of 
Strabo (x. p. 704 ; comp. xvi. p. 1084). 
The last-mentioned writer regards it 
as an admitted fact (6jj.oXoye7rai). Tyr- 
ians, however, the most ancient au- 


thority, by assigning the Lycurgean 
institutions to the Delphic oracle, 
seems to ignore their Cretan origin. 

^ Mr. Grote says the Cretan institu- 
tions were dissimilar ” to the Spartan 
“ in those two attributes which form 
the mark and pinch of Spartan legis- 
lation, viz. the military discipline and 
the rigorous private training” (Hist, of 
Greece, 1. s. c.). But these are exactly 
the points in which all the ancient 
writers declare the resemblance to 
have been most close. (See Plut. Leg. 
i.-iii, j At. Eth. i. 13, § 3 j Pol. vii. 2, 
§ 5 ; Ephor. Fr. 64 ; Heraclid. Pont. 
Fr. 3; Me. Damase. Fr. 115.) Even 
Polybius, who maintains the dissimi- 
iaiity of the Cretan and Spartan insti- 
tutions (vi. 45) by his silence with 
regard to these points, is a witness in 
favour of their being common to the 
two systems. 
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tlaat tlie institutions traYelled from the continent to tlie island as 
from the island to the continent. Verj little is real'lj known of 
early Cretan history;^ and it may he doubted wbctJier the Dorian 
cities in Crete were not, one and all, colonies from the PeIo|>oii- 
nese,’’^ who carried with them into their new homes institutions and 
practices found benehcial in the mother-country. In this \rnj the 
spread, of the system^ is natural, and has numerous analogies ; wiiiie 
the contrary story, that Lycurgus sought and foiirid in the remote, 
insignificant, and scarcely Hellenic Crete a sot of iiistitaticn s 
which he transferred bodily to his native Sparta, is — to say the 
least — as improbable a tale as any that has come do\vii to us on 
respectable authority. 

lo. But fi’om w^hatever quarter the Lyctirgean discipline was 
derived, whether from Crete, from Delphi, or (as is most probalile) 
from the genius of Lycurgus himself, it must always remain one of 
the most astonishing facts of Mstor}% that such a system w^as suc- 
cessfully imposed upon a state which had grown up without it. To 
change the customs of a nation, even in single points, is proverbially 
difficult ; to introduce strictness of living in the place of laxity, 
unless under the stimulus of strong religious feeling, is almost 
unprecedented ; but without such stimulus, or at least with a very 
low degree of it, to induce a nation voluntarily to adopt an entirely 


^ “ Crete,” says Niebuhr, “ is the 
most mysterious of all the countries 
that belong to the empire of Greece ” 
(Lectures, vol. i. p. 251, E.T.). Epho- 
rus seems to have been the first writer 
who distinctly treated of Cretan cus- 
toms and history, and his Judgment 
was very defective. 

® The earliest notice of Dorians in 
Crete is the well-known passage in the 
Odyssey — 

ev jxev *Axa.tol, 

ev 6’ ’Ereo/cpuTep pi.e'faX^TOpeSt kv Se KiSweit 
Awpte'e? re Tp<xatK6?» &Loi re neKaaryot. 

C(2.,xix. 175-lW. 

But the value of this must depend on 
the date of the Odyssey, which is 
probably a good deal later than the 
Iliad, and perhaps little, if at all, 
anterior to Lycurgus. Andron’s story 
of a migration of Dorians to Crete 
from Eistiseotis, which K. 0. Muller 
admits to be “wonderful,” and to 


“present a striking anomaly in the 
history of the ancient colonies ” (Do- 
rians, vol. i. p. 37, E. T.), is qaite un- 
worthy of credit, the minute “accu- 
racy ” of its statement betraying its 
origin. Even the colony of Althm- 
menes (Eph. Pr. 62) is open to grave 
doubts; and it may be questioned 
whether the Lacedgemonian colonies of 
Lyctus and Lampe were not really the 
first settlements made by the Dorians 
in the island. 

® Niebnhr has remarked on the 
strangeness of the Cretan inscriptions 
(Lectures, vol. i. p. 252). They mark 
the presence in the population of a 
large barbaric element, probably in 
part Pelasgic, in part derived from 
Asia. The ’Er€6fcp7}Tes, or “true Cre- 
tans,” of the Odyssey appear to repre- 
sent the Asiatic inhabitants to whom 
Herodotus alludes (Book i. ch. 171- 
173). 
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new set of iftstitntions, and those of so strict and self-denying a 
character as the Spartan, is a triumph of personal influence exceed- 
ing anything with which ordinary experience makes us acquainted, 
and one which could only have been possible under very peculiar 
circumstances. Nothing less than the combination of great genius 
and great personal weight on the one hand, with imminent and 
extreme peril on the other, can account for the submission of the 
Spartans to a new and untried system, which compressed all within 
its iron grasp, and which to every man not bred up in it must have 
been felt as a scarcely endurable slavery. Perhaps the continued 
resistance of Amjcte, and the hardships and miseries consequent on 
a perpetual \varfa,re with so very near a neighbour, may have been 
found so intolerable as to render any change acceptable w^hich held 
out a prospect of relief; or it may be that the very existence of 
Sparta was threatened by the growing power of the unsubdued 
Achgeans, and that the legislator made his appeal not so much to 
the desire of ease or the lust of conquest as to the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

The details of the Lycurgean discipline are so %vell known, they 
have been so fully discussed in the ordinary histories, and there is 
so little dispute concerning them, that it is unnecessary to swell 
the present Essay by introducing an account of them in this place. 
The reader is especially referred to the description given by Mr. 
Grote," as at once the most copious and the most exact which exists 
in our language. 

16. On one point, however, in the legislation of Lycurgus a very 
important diiference of opinion exists, into which it will be neces- 
sary to enter. Most modern writers,® following the detailed and 
circumstantial statements of Plutarch,^ have represented Lycurgus 
as resuming the whole land of Sparta, and allotting it out afresh in 
equal portions to the inhabitants. According to this view, one of 
the chief objects of the lawgiver was to produce and maintain a 
general eqnalization of property ; and hence various provisions are 
ascribed to him having for their object to prolong the equality, 
which, wuthout such provisions, would have disappeared in one or 


" History of Greece, vol. ii. pp. 512- 
529 

8 As K. E. Hermann (Pol. Ant. of 
Greece, § 28), Manso (Sparta, i. 1, 
§ 110), Bp. Thirl wall (Hist, of Greece, 


vol. i. pp. 302-305), Schomann (Ant. 
Jur. Pabl. p. 116), Tittmann (Griech. 
StaatsaltertMmer, § 28), and Clinton 
(F. H. vol. ii. p. 495, note a), 
s Plat. Yit. Ljcarg. o. 8, 
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two generations. He is supposed to liave forbidden tke subdivision 
or alienation of lots, entailing tliem strictly upon tlie eldest son, or 
tbe eldest dan gliter, if there were no son; in the case of ciiildless per- 
sons to have only allowed their lots to be beqneathed to citizens not 
possessed of any land ; and in the case of heiresses to have provided 
that they should he married only to such persons^ By these means 
it is thought that the numbei’ of the lots was maintained intact, and 
the near equality of possessions preserved, from the original insti- 
tution of Lycurgus down to the close of the Peloponnesian war. 

17. Against this view, which had come to be generally received, 
Mr. Grrote has argued with irresistible force in the second volume 
of his History,^ He has shown, first, that no knowledge of any 
such equalization, or of the pi’ovisoes to maintain it, is possessed by 
any of the earlier writers, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, 
Isocrates, or Aristotle, whose statements are often in direct opposi- 
tion to the theory ; ^ secondly, that in the historic times there is as 
much inequality of property in Sparta as elsewhere^ in Greece; 
thirdly, that the provisoes assumed as part of the Lycurgean system 
are for the most part pure modern inventions, and rest upon no 
ancient authority; and fourthly, that the account in Plutarch is 


1 TMrlwall, vol. i. p. 824 ; Manso’s 
Sparta, i. 1, § 121, andi. 2, § 129-134 j 
Muller’s Dorians, vol. ii. pp. 202-205. 

2 Pp. 530-560. 

^ Aristotle calls Phaleas of Glialce- 
don, and not Lycnrgus, the inventor 
of Communism (Pol. ii. 4). He also 
makes the levelling tendency of the 
Lycm’gean legislation consist entirely 
in the system of syssitia (ra vepl 
Kr7](r€LS eV toTs avcrtTi- 

rioLS d vofxoQir'rjs eKolvoocre^ ibid. ii. 2. 
Compare Theophrastus, ap. Pint. 
Lycurg. c, 10). Instead of regarding 
Lycurgus as having established 
equality of possessions, he complains 
that he had not taken sufficient pre- 
cautions against the accumulation of 
property in a few hands. Xenophon, 
who is the unqualified eulogizer of 
Lycurgus’ legislation, knows nothing 
about his having established any 
forced equality of property, but praises 
him for removing the motives which 
lead men to seek wealth, by his laws 
with regard to diet and dress (Rep. 


Lac. c. vii). Isocrates mentions ‘Hhe 
re-division of lands ” among the evils 
from which Sparta had always been 
free (Panath. xii. p. 287). The silence 
of Plato as to Lycurgus in his Laws is 
also of great importance. 

^ Herodotus seems to consider that 
wealth was distributed at Sparta as 
unequally as elsewhere. He speaks 
of the wife of Agetus as “ the daughter 
of luealthy parents {avBpttiTtcojf 6\^i(cv 
dvjarepa^ vi. 61), and of Speirthias and 
Bulis as “ among the imalthiest men 
in the place ” {xpiyiam aviiKowres is ra 
Trp&ra, vii. 134). Thucydides, refer- 
ring to a more distant date, observes 
that the richer Spartans, in the sim- 
plicity of their dress and in their whole 
style of living, conformed themselves 
to the ordinary standard (i. 6). 
Xenophon contrasts the “ opulent ” 
with the other Spartans (Rep. Lac. v. 
3, and Hell. vi. 4, § 11). Plato says 
that there was more gold and silver 
in Sparta than in all the rest of 
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absurd on the face of it, since it assumes an extent of Spartan 
dominion in the time of Lycnrgus which was not acquired till some 
centuries later.^ He also with great ingenuity accounts for the 
original formation of the story which we find in Plutarch and for the 
cuiTcncy obtained by it, attributing the former to certain antiquarian 
dreamers contemporaiy with A.gis III. (b.c. 250), and the latter 
to the enthusiastic partisans of that monarch, who perished in an 
attempt to carry into effect at Sparta a communistic scheme almost 
identical with that ascribed by Plutarch to Lycnrgus. 

The whole notion then of Lycnrgus having interfered with pro- 
perty requires to be set aside.^ Whatever the principle on which 
the Dorian conquerors had originally partitioned among themselves 
the lands of the Achgeans — which may or may not have been that 
of equality, and whatever the changes which time had wrought in 
this original distribution — Lycnrgus made no new arrangement. 
W e are not entitled to assign to him the credit or discredit — as we 
may regard it — of inventing communism. He did not seek to de- 
prive the rich of their wealth, which has never yet been attempted 
without its leading to a bloody struggle. He left property as he 
found it, contentiiig himself with imposing, alike on rich and poor, 
the same strict system of training and discipline — the same stern 
round of perpetual toil and privation — the same simple dress, plain 
fare, hard couch, unceasing drill, life-long restraint. He prevented 
any very rapid accumnlation of w^ealth by forbidding his citizens to 
engage either in commerce or in the pursuit of agriculture ; and, by 
attaching citizenship to the due payment of the prescribed quota to 
the public mess-table (or perhaps by an express law),^ he made 


ignorance of it disproves it upon the 
other. Its supporters are — 

Polybius B.c. 180 to b.c. 122 

Trogus Pompeius 20 to a.b. 14 

Plutarch. a.d. tO — 120 

iEliau 220 240 

Its ignorers — 

Herodotus b.c. 460 to b.c. 425 

Thucydides 425 391 

Xenophon 420 356 

Plato 4X0 3 i 1 

Isocrates 415 338 

Epliorus — 310 340 

Aristotle 365 322 

Heraclides Pont. 340 320 

See Arist. Polifc. ii. 6,p, 56; Heraol. 
Pout. Bep. Lac. § 7. 


® Plutarch makes Lycnrgus divide 
the land about Sparta into 9000 equal 
lots for the Spartans, and the rest of 
Laconia into 30,000 similar lots for the 
Perioeci. Tlie modern writers w'ho 
profess to follow him, almost all admit 
that the latter statement cannot be 
true, as the Peri mci cannot possibly 
have been then so numerous (see 
Muller’s Dorians, vol. ii. p. 20, and 
p. 200; Thirlwali, vol. i. p. 304). 

® The force of the argument against 
the common view cannot better be 
shown than by a simple exhibition of 
the authorities on which it rests upon 
the one band, and of those whose 
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it disgraceful to alienate the land from which that quota could 
alone be drawn ; but, ha\dng thus furnished some checks against 
the extremes of riches and penury, he left the eitizeiis free within 
those limits to indulge their natui'al tastes, not aiming at an imprac- 
ticable equality, but satisfied if wealth could be deprived of its 
power to enervate. 

18. The immediate elect of the Lycurgean legislation wms^to 
enable the Spartans to rise with a sudden bound® from eomparative 
insignificance to great power and prosperity. In the century fol- 
lowing Lycurgus a most rapid advance may be traced. Teleclus 
(who succeeded Archelaiis, the contemporary of Lycurgus) besieged 
and took Amyclaa,^ which had so long resisted the Spartan arms ; 
received the submission of Pharis and G-eronthraj, whose Aelueaii 
inhabitants quitted the Peloponuese ; ^ and thus opened a way for 
further conquests on the lower Eurotas and the sea-coast. Alca- 
menes, his son, reduced Helos, defeated the Argives, and began the 
first war with Messenia.^ We do not know by w'hom, or exactly at 
what time, the other towns upon the Laconian Gulf — Gythium, 
Teuthrone, Acriss, Asopus, &c.— were brought under, nor when the 
country to the east of Paruon, and that immediately to the west of 
Taygetus, became Spartan territory ; but probably the conquest of 
these tracts followed closely upon the full possession of the Eurotas 
valley, which was completed by the capture of Helos. Thus it 
would seem that Sparta, within the space of a century after Lycur- 
gus, more than quadrupled her territory, and acquired nearly those 
limits which constituted Laconia Proper through the whole period 
of Grecian independence. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Grote that “the formation of the order of 
Perioeci ’’ was subsequent to the introduction of the Lycurgean 
system at Sparta, and arose entirely out of the career of conquest 
sketched in the preceding paragraph. He conceives that in the 
time of Lycurgus there were in Lacedaamon two classes only — 
Dorian warriors and their Helot subjects — and that it was not until 
after the successes of Teleclus that Perioecic townships were formed, 
and a new class introduced between the full citizen and the Helot. 
But in this view he runs counter alike to tradition and to proba- 
bility, which unite in throwing hack the order of Peri<3eci to the 


® Herod, i. 66 . avd re ^dpajiiov avri/ca ® Paiisan. III. ii. § 6. ^ Ibid. 

Kal evdtjvfjdTjaav, ^ Pausan. III. ix. ad fin. 
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time of tlie original conquest. Isocrates® and Ephoms,^ differing in 
maiiT particulars, agree in tliis ; wMle tlie circumstances of the 
ease are such as almost to necessitate the early establishment of the 
class ill question. Whateyer view we take of the PericBci, whether 
we regard them, with the great bulk of modem authorities, as sub- 
mitted Achseans, or, with Mr. Grote, conceive of them as consisting 
in the main of Dorian subjects of Sparta occupying the towns and 
villages throughout her territory, they will equally date from the 
time of the first settlers. The original Spartan territory must not 
be confined to the tract in the immediate neighbourhood of the city: 
it included undoubtedly the valley down which the invaders came, 
and probably extended np the courses of all those streams which 
unite above Sparta with the Eurotas. Thus Belemna, Pell ana, 
Jiigys, CEiius, Sellasia, Sciros, Caryse, &c., would be within the 
Spartan dominion from the first ; and the free dwellers in those 
places would hold the rank and condition of Perioeci during the 
centuries which intervened between the invasion and the legislation 
of Lyciirgus. IsTor is there any reason why we should set aside the 
concurrent testimony of Isocrates and Ephorus, that these primitive 
Periceci were in the main submitted Achajans. Mr. Grote has 
clearly shown — and no one will now attempt to deny — that a Doric 
element was intermixed with an Achman in certain Perioecic town- 
ships ; hut it is too much to argue from the few known cases of this 
kind'’ that a similar element existed in a greater or less proportion 
in all of them. Sparta, where the Dorian race was always inclined 
to dwindle,*'^ can scarcely have furnished colonists for the hundred 
dependent townships" wliich were scattered through her territory, 
or even for that portion of them which belonged to Laconia Proper ; 
and the probability is that the Doric element in the Perioecic class 
was really very small, and but slightly affected the general cha- 
racter of the body.® 

Although, how'ever, the order of Perioeci must date from the time 
of the first settlement made in Sparta by the Dorians, it is of course 


^ Panathen. p. 270, 271. 

Pragm. 18. 

® The only known cases are those of 
Amycius (Pansan. itt. ii. § 6), Pharis 
(ibid.), and Geronthrse (ib. xxii. § 5). 

® Tide infra, pp. 359, 3G0. 

^ Strabo is the chief authority for this 
number (viii. p. 526). He is perhaps 


only copied by Stephen. Mr. Clinton 
has collected the names of 63 (P. H. 
vol. ii. pp. 491-495) . 

» See Kopstadt’s Dissertation “ De 
Rerum Laconicarum Gonstitutionis 
Lycurgeas Origene et Indole^” pp. 31, 
32. 



quite true tliat its great development belongs to tbe centmy imme- 
diately following Lycurgus. By tbe conquests of Telecliis and 
Alcamenes tbe Spartan territory was^ as bas been observed, quad- 
rupled; and tbe Perioecic must have increased proportionately; 
while tbe subjugation of Messenia, wbicb belongs to tbe succeeding 
reigns, again nearly doubled tbe babitable territory, and caused a 
further extension of tbe Periceei element, tboiigb not in tbe same 
proportion. Tbe inhabitants of Messenia were for the most part 
Helotized, their principal cities being destroyed; but some seem to 
have been more favourably treated, since places in Messenia are 
occasionally reckoned among tbe Perioecic townships.^ 

19. Tbe history of tbe Messenian wars has only come down to us 
in anything bke a detailed or complete form in tbe work of Paii- 
sanias. The authorities which this witer followed were (as be 
tells us^) Myron of Priene, who bad written a prose history of tbe 
earlier war, and Bbianus of B^ne in Crete, who bad made tbe later 
one tbe subject of an epic. Keitber of these two writers can be 
regarded as an authority of much weight, the poet being absolved 
by tbe nature of bis work from any obligation to respect historical 
truth, and tbe prose writer being expressly declared untrustworthy 
by Pausanias himself. ^ How little dependence can be placed on 
accounts derived from these sources appears from tbe circumstance 
that tbe two writers were not agreed as to wbicb war it was wherein 
Aristomenes tuck part, e,acb claiming him as tbe leader in that 
portion of tbe struggle wbicb be bad undertaken to commemorate. 
Prom this circumstance, and from tbe fact that tbe details assigned 
to tbe two wars have so great an amount of resemblance, it might 
naturally have been suspected that there was but a single contest, 
and that tbe process of duplication, whereto the early fabulists bad 
recourse so often ^ to complete tbe meagre outline of history, wbicb 
was all that tradition furnished, bad formed two wars out of one. 
Tbe Fragments, however, of tbe contemporary poet Tyrtinus dis- 
prove this conclusion, and make it absolutely certain that there 
were two distinct struggles — divided by an interval, wbicb seems 
to have been of about forty years. 

20. Tbe causes assigned for tbe rupture between Sparta and 
Messenia are of a trivial nature — especially those immediately pre- 


® As Oardamyle,Cyparissa,Methone, 
Tlaalam 00 , Thuria, and others. 

^ Pausan. iv. vi. § 1. 


2 Ibid. § 2. 

3 Compare Niebuhr’s EomanHistory, 
voL ii. pp. 452, 453. 
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ceding it. A dispute "between two Iierdsmen upon tlie frontier, 
followed np by a murder on the one part, and then by reprisals on 
the other, is made by Pansanias the actnal provocative of hostilities. 
We know, however, that border-qnarrels do not involve nations in 
war unless they are .otherwise disposed to it ; and we may be sure 
that neither the violence of Polychares, nor even the slanghter of 
king Teleclus at the temple of ’Diana Limnatis® (which act had evi- 
dently been condoned by Sparta),® would have produced an out- 
break, had not Sparta been disposed, as a matter of policy, to attack 
her neighbour. The Messenian version of the matter— which was, 
that these private wrongs were mere pretexts, and that Sparta 
only brought them forward to oloke her covetousness ■?— may be the 
whole truth; or possibly, the lust of conquest may have been 
sharpened by political animosity, the policy of conciliation pursued 
by the Dorian conquerors of Messenia ® standing in marked contrast 
with the exclusiveness of Sparta, and tending to rouse a spirit of 
discontent among the subject population of the latter country. 

Sparta is accused of having opened the war by an act of 
treacbery, similar to that by which the Boeotians commenced the 
oreat Peloponnesian struggle,^ or to that by wbicb Louis XIV. in 
1681 began Ids attack upon Geimany.^ Ampheia, a Messenian 
town upm tbeir borders, was seized in time of peace, a Spartan 
array having entered by night through the open gates, and mas- 
sacred the inhabitants in tbeii- beds.® The war was then earned on 
from this basis. Sparta ravaged the open country and besieged the 
towns;^ but met with the ill-success which always marked her 


^ PansaD. xv. § 4-. 

5 Ibid. III. ri. § 6, asd xv. iv. § 2. 

® Pansanias places a generation (30 
years) between the murder of Teleclus 
and the commencement of hostilities 
(iv. iv. § 3). ^ , 

' Pausan. it . t . § 1. AaKeoaifioyiovs 
Se Qv 5ia ravra iroAepVat (pacriu (pt 
M€<TG‘'i')PioL)i vTirh TcXeoy^^icLS Se ttj 
cr<p€r€pa emfiovXevo'ai. 

« Crespliontes is said to have been 
the victim of an. aristocratic conspiracy 
brought about by his favomung the 
popular party, i. e. the^ conquered 
AeboBans (Pausan. iv. iii. § 

Eph. up. Strab. viii. pp. 529, 530). 
jEpytus, his son, and Glaucua, his 
grandson, appear to have pursued a 


similar policy (Pausan. iv. iii. §§ 5, 6. 
Cf. ThiiiwalPs Hist, of Greece, voL i. 
p. 343). Unless we suppose a ground 
of political animosity, it is difficult to 
account for the hitter spirit which 
animated the Spartans from the very 
commen cement. Note parti cularly th e 
oath which they are said to have taken, 
‘‘ Never to cease from the war till 
Messenia was their own.’' (Pausan. iv. 
V. § 3 ; Ephor. ap, Strab. vi. p. 403). 

1 The attack on Platma (Tluicyd. ii. 
2. Comp. iii. 56, where the Piatseans 
characterize the act). 

- The capture of Strasburg (Russell s 
Modern Europe, vol. iv. p. 114). 

3 Pausan. iv. y. § 3. 

^ Ibid. IV. yii. § 1. 
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attempts upon walled places.^ Meanwhile the Messenians, who 
were superior at sea, plundered the Lacedemonian coasts In the 
fourth year of the war the Messenian monarch ventured to take the 
field for the protection of his territory ; and the Spartans, unwilling 
to assault the position where he had entrenched himself, were forced 
to retire without their usual booty. Reproached on their return 
home for this failure, they made in the next year a great effort : 
both, kings took the ■ field, -and a desperate battle was fought, biii 
without any decided result, neither party even claiming the victory. ' 
However, about this time the strength and resources, of the Messe- 
nians are said to have been so exhausted, that they were forced to 
adopt the plan of abandoning most of their cities and occupying the 
high mountain of Ith^me, where they fortified themselves.' At the 
same time they sent to Delphi to ask advice, and were bidden to 
offer to the infernal gods a virgin of the royal race of ..Slpytus, In 
obedience to this oracle, Aristodemus, an ^pytid, sacrificed his 
daughter and the Spartans, alarmed at such bloody rites, made no 
further attack upon the Messenians for the space of six- years. At 
last, in the twelfth year of the war, they took heart, and marched 
against Ithfim^. A second battle was now fought, which was as 
little decisive as the former, though the Messenian king (Euphaes) 
was slain in it. Another pause followed. During the first four 
years of Aristodemus, the successor of Euphaes, no operations of 
importance were attempted on either side his fifth year, however, 
was signalised by a third engagement, in which the Spartans were 
assisted by the Corinthians, while Arcadia, Argos, and Sicyon gave 
their aid to the Messenians; and after a stoutly contested fight the 
Spartans were completely defeated, and forced to retreat in confu- 
sion to their own country Sparta now in her turn sent for advice 
to Delphi, and was recommended to have recourse to craft— a 
counsel which she was not slow to follow. Ho particular success 
attended her efforts but at last, in the twentieth year of the war, 
the Messenians being hard pressed for provisions, and alarmed by 
portents and oracles, gave up all hopes of resistance, and, deserting 
Ithdme, scattered themselves to their homes, or took refuge in 

5 See note on Book ix. oh. 70. it,” i. e. the rich vale of the Pamisus. 

^ Pansan. iv. dh, viii. But Pausauias bas no suca notion. „ , 

^ Pansan. iv; cb. ix. § 1. Thirlwall ® Ibid. cb. ix. § 5. ® Ibid. ch. x. § 1. 

(Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 348) regards ^ Ibid. cb. xi. § 1. 

Itbome as occupied for tbe purpose of ^ Ibid. cb. xi. § 3. 

“ covering tbe region wbicb lay beyond ® Ibid. cb. xii. §§ Ij 3. 
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foreign states.^ The Spartans razed Itlidm4 to the gi’onnd, and 
rapidly orerran the whole country ; the inhabitants were treated 
with extreme severity ; the entire population was reduced to the 
condition of Helots, becoming serfs upon the land, which was re- 
garded as forfeited, and paying to their masters as rent a full half 
of the produce.^ 

22. The first Messenian war, which lasted (as Tyrtasus declared^) 
exactly twenty years, began certainly, and probably ended, within 
the single reign of Theopompus.'^ According to Paiisanias, it com- 
menced ill the second year of the ninth Olympiad,® or B.c. 748, and 
consequently terminated in B.O. 724 These dates cannot be con- 
sidered to have any high historical value, but they harmonise suf- 
ficiently -with all that is known on the subject. There can be little 
doubt that the war fell into the latter half of the eighth century 
B.O., followdng within a century the legislation of Lycurgus. 

23. It is conjectured, with a good deal of probability,^ that im- 
portant internal changes grew out of this war and conquest, which 
so greatly altered the external position of Sparta. Political acts of 
no small consequence are assigned to both the kings engaged in it 
and it seems certain that the unusual circumstance of the founding 
by Sparta of a real colony out of her own citizens belongs to the 


As Mr. Grote observes, Pausanias’s 
authority, Tyrtois, does not positively 
affirm that Theopompas brought the 
war to a close (Hist, of Greece, vol.ii. 
p. 570, note-). His wox'ds, howevei*, 
certainly convey that impression : — 

‘Hpi€T6p<o /3a(rtX>)t OeoTei ©€05r6/.i7r^, 

Ov 5rd Mecrarjvriv eiXoixev evpvxo^ov. 

(Fr. 3.) 

® Pansan. iv. v. § 4. 

® Thirlwali’s Hist, of Gx’eece, vol. L 

pp. 352-357. 

^ Theopompns is said by writers of 
great authority to have instituted the 
Ephors (supra, vol. i, p. 190, note^). 
Polydorus, the king of the other house, 
was reputed by some to have added 
3000 lots — and therefore 3000 citizens 
— at the close of the war (Pint. Yit. 
Lycnrg. c. 8). The two kings con- 
jointly were said to have procured from 
Delphi the ordinance limiting the 
powers of the assembly to the simple 
rejection or acceptance of propositions 
(ibid. c. 6). 


^ Arcadia and Argos received the 
balk of the refugees (Pauson. iv. xiv. 
§ 1). Some of the priestly families 
are said to have taken up their abode 
at Eleusis (ibid.). 

® See the well-known fragment (Pr. 
5) in wbich Tyrt£eus describes their 
condition : — 

''SicTTrep ovoi fj.e’ynXoiS' retpo/aevot-, 

Aecriroervuoicri (p4pQvrei ava'yitairii' vtto Xu'ypns 
"Hjiiicru TTuv, ocraov KapTTOv ixpovpa 4f^pei. 

This cannot be considered a very op- 
pressive burthen. In our own country 
the rent is commonly reckoned at one- 
third of the produce. In Russia the 
serf gives half his time to his lord, and 
in addition pays an annual tax of eight 
rubles for each male in his family 
(De Hel],p. 109). 

® Tyrtmus, Fr. 4: — 

auTf/v 5’ Ifxdxovr* h'vea Kat 84 k’ errjt 
NttfAe/ifcW?, ahi Ta\aci<ppoia Ou/jlov exo8^T€4f, 
Alxp^nraiy Trartpoiv Trartpei'’ 

EIko<tt(^ 8’ ot jxtv Kara Triova epya XiTtuvres 
4 »fiy 70 v ’WiOfiaiMv t«: jj.£>^dXiov opirav. 

^ See Pausam iv. iv. § 3, and § 6. 
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period immediately following the close of the struggle.^ Perhaps 
there are scarcely sufficient data on which to reconstruct the true 
history of the period; but the view taken by Bishop llnrlwal ot 
the chano'es made, and the circumstances which led to them, is at 
once so ingenious and so consistent with probabiUty, that it well 
deserves at least the attention of the student. 

Bishop Thirlwall supposes that to supply the losses -which 
Spai’ta sustained in the course of the war, a number of new citizens 
were admitted at its close from the Periceeic and Helot classes ; 
but that between these new citizens and the old ones^ a distinction 
was made, the new forming a lower grade and being therefore 
designated “ Inferiors ” ('Tyo/icioi/cs),® while the old , citizens, who 
had oertain exclusive privileges, were termed 'Oftoiol — “ Peers ” or 
“Equals.” The assembly of the whole body of citizens he con- 
siders to have constituted the ordinary “ Assembly ” (v ^KiAv<rla—ol 
tKK\))Toi)> while that of the Peers only was the “Little Assembly” 
{■S,i,^Kp'a4HK\-naia). Tbis last-named body elected the Senators {y4. 
povres-, but the possessors of the lower franchise had a vote in the 
general assembly which elected the Ephors. ^ Hence the Ephors 
bad from the time of Theopompus a new position — they became the 
representatives, and the sole representatives, of the liihole people. 
They were therefore able to assume a tone, and giadually to take 
a position, far above that which they had held under the oiiginal 
constitution of Lycurgus ; and from_ this circumstance arose the 
mistaken view which assigned the original creation of the Ephor- 
alty to Theopompus. The colonisation of Tarentmu grew out of 
the admission of the new citizens. A portion were discontented 
with the inferior grade which they occupied, aud — like the^ Mnyas 
at an earlier period * — claimed more complete equality of privileges. 
Their demands being resisted, they attempted a revolution; and 
the government was fain to disemhareass itself of them hy adopting 
“ one of the usual meaus of getting rid of disaffected and tui-bulent 
citizens.” As the Minyse were led out to Thera, so the discon- 


2 See the fragments of Ephorus and 
Aiitlochns quoted by Strabo (ri. pp. 
402, 403), and compare Arist. Pol. v. 6, 
It may be doubted whether Crotona, 
Locri/and the other cities of Magna 
Gr^ecia which were said to have 
received colonies from Sparta (Pansan. 
III. iii. § 1) are not more properly 


regarded as settlements of the exiled 
Aclimaiis (see Hermann’s Pol it. Ant. 
§80). 

Compare the Genres r/?, f/zorfis,” at 
Home — a later addition to tlio citizen 
body, according to boils Livy (i 35) 
and Cicero (De Eepiib. ii. 20). 

^ Herod, iv. 146. 
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tented Inferiors ” were induced to take np their abode at Taren- 
tnm. Hence the stories of Theopompn^ and Antiochns — misrepi^e- 
sentations of the real history which are yet correct in the main 
facts — the connection of the colonisation with the Messenian struggle, 
and the discontent in which it originated. 

Such is the yiew suggested by Bishop Thirlwall. Mr. Hrote, 
without examining it formally, by implication rejects it, since he 
regards the distinction between ‘‘ Bqnals ” and * ■ Inferiors ” as equi- 
valent to that between the fnUy qualified citizens, who paid their 
due quotas to the syssitia, and the disfranchised poor, whose means 
were insufficient for that purpose;^ while his explanation of the 
two assemblies is, that the larger was that of the “ Equals ’’ only? 
while the lesser fiiKpd) was same ivUJi the Senate!^ With regard 
to the coloiiisation of Tarentum, he allows that it took place at this 
time, and that it was connected with serious disturbances at Sparta 
but he contents himself with simply repeating the account given 
by Antiochus of the matter, without any attempt to explain its dif- 
ficulties, or to harmonise it with the statements of other writers. 
These statements are so various and conflicting,® while their autho- 
rity is so nearly equal, that they seem to be fairly regarded as one 
and all “distortions of a historical fact.”® Bishop Thirl wall’s 
conjectural restoration of the fact is on the whole satisfactory, and 
if not history, deserves to be regarded as the best substitute for 
history that is possible, considering the scantiness and contradictory 
character of the data. 


® History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 489. 

® Ibid. p. 481. Mr. Grote quotes the 
authority of Lachmann (Spart, Yerfass. 

§ 12, p. 216), and refers to Xen. Hel- 
len. III. iii. § 8 as decisive. But this 
passage does not really determine any- 
thing. I cannot think that in any 
Greek State the name of iKKKTjtria — 
ordinarily niiderstood to mean the 
general assembly of the people — would 
have been applied to a body consisting 
of twenty-eight members. 

" Ibid. p. 574, note ; and vol. iii. pp. 

512-515. 

® Antiochus and Ephorus related that 
Tarentum was colonised by the Spar- 
tans, called FartheniW) the progeny 
borne during the absence of the men 
in the Messenian war by the wives 
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and daughters ot tlie Kpartans en- 
gaged in it. Despised and deprived 
of the rights of citizens, they plotted 
a revolt, which was discovered and 
crushed, the detected conspirators 
being compelled to seek another 
country (Strab. 1. s. c.). Diodorus, 
on the contrary, traces the foundation 
to the Epewnact(B (Exceri3t. Tat. lib. 
vii. 10, Fr. 12, Maii), who, according 
to Theopompus (Fr. 190), were Helots 
married to the widows of those Spar- 
tans who had fallen in the war. There 
are considerable differences between 
the narratives of Antiochus and 
Ephorus. 

3 See the article on Pdrthenim in 
SmitMs Diet, of Antiquities, p, 871. 
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• - — T broke out, according to Pau- 
after tbe close of the fivst.i It has been 
' • ! too short to suit the expression of 
- writer of authority on the subject that the 
carried on by those whose ‘'fathers’ fathers 
ion, however, is of no great 
the whole, the numbers of Pause, iiias have a 
considered historical than any otlicrs which 
therefore place the groat revolt, 
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24. The second Messenian war 
sanias, thirty-nine years u--- 
argued that this interval is 

Tyrteus— the only % - 

second war was c 

carried on the firsi^ The ohjectr 
weiglit ; ^ and, on 
better claim to be 

have come down to ns.^ We may _ _ „p„nrdin- 

and the commencement of the second wai, in .. . -o, - - 3 . 

this date, however, like those of the former war, as no more than 

ewnts of the second Messenian war, as recorded in Pau- 
sanias, have a more poetic colouring than those of the first as mig it 
have been expected, considering that they are probab y Jawn 
tbe enic of Ehianns. They consist principally of the 


between 1793 and 1846), but of 
years. _ 

^ The nuinber 39 is exa>ct. Ihe 
numbers of Justin (iii. 5) and Eusebius 
(Chron. Can. ii. p, 321 and p. 327) are 
round numbers. Austin’s 80 years be- 
tween the two wars is probably an 
estimate of the long'th of two genera- 
tions ; Eusebius’s 90 years an estimate 
of three generations. Tyrtiuiis is the 
foundation for both, but ht3 has been 
misunderstood. The three generations 
of which he speaks include both wars. 

® Pausan. if, xv. § 2. 


1 Pausan. iv. xv. § 1. 

2 By K. 0. Miiller (Dorians, voi. i. 
ch. vii. § 11), and Mr. Grote (Hist, of 
Greece, vol. ii. pp. S87, 588, note^). 

3 Mr. Grote says, “ Speaking in the 
present year (1846), it would not he 
held proper to say ‘ The fathers of our 
fathers carried on the war between 
1793 and tlie peace of Amiens,’ ” But 
this comparison is not just. From the’ 
close of the second Messenian wp to 
the commencement of the first is an 
interval— according to the numbers of 
Pausanias— not of 53 years (as that 
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Tom'b,” and was a very complete Messemari- victory;^ the tMrd.^ in 
wMcIi llessenia had (nominally) the help of the Arcadians, while I 

Sparta stood alone, fell in the third year, and was a still more com- 
plete Messenian defeat, through the treachery of the Arcadians, 
who drew off their troops in the middle of the battle.*^ This last j 

fight took place at the spot called ‘'the Great Trench,” which seems 
to have been in the plain between Stenyclerns and Andania — the 
birthplace of Aristomenes. This generah after his defeat betook i 

himself, with the shattered remains of his army, to the moantaiii ! 

called Eire, ; which was occupied and fortified in the same way that | 

Ithome had been in the first war,^ and became thenceforth the head- 
quarters of the resistance. The Messenians maintained this position I 

for at least eleven yeai's,^ sometimes under their enterprising leader 
making forays deep into the heart of Laconia,^ and bringing an 
ample spoil to their stronghold. Finally, however, Aristomenes 
being disabled by a wound, and discipline becoming relaxed, Bira 
was taken by surprise during a stormy night, and the war came to 
an end by its capture.- Aristomenes, with a considerable number 
of his countrymen, escaped into Arcadia, whence he emigrated to 
Rhodes, where he passed the remainder of his days with Damag^tus, j 

his son-in-law. Such of the inhabitants as did not fiy their country 
were reduced once more to the condition of Helots ; ^ and Messenia 
became an integral portion of the Spartan territory, from which it 
was not severed until the time of Bpaminondas. 

26. The duration of the second Messenian war, according to the 
dates contained in Pausanias, w-as seventeen years ; his details, 
however, only allow for fourteen years. Other writers ^ furnish an 


upon Arcadia, and was probably cbosen 
to facilitate the arrival of Arcadian 
succours, as well as to render a retire- 
ment into that re^on, in case of de- 
feat, comp at’atiyely easy. 

»Pausan. iv. xs. § 1. Pausanias 
makes the war last seventeen years, 
but only accounts in his details for 
fourteen of them — viz. tlmee years, 
while the Messenians kept the field, 
and eleven after they shut themselves 
up in Eira. 

^ Ibid. IV. xviii. and xix. 

^ Ibid. IV. XX- and xxi. 

^ Ibid. IV. xxiv, § 1. 

4 Ibid. § 2. 

® As Plutarch, who makes the actual 


® Pausan. xv. § 4, and xvi. § 3. It 
was said to have been in connection with 
this battle that the couplet was made 
which continued to be sung to the 
time of Pausanias (ibid. § 4) — 

'"Es re fxe(rov TreStov SrevvKX^ptov, tv t’ opov 
aKpov 

EiTrcT* *Apicrro^evm' toIp AaKedatfxovloi^. 

" Ibid. IV. xvii. § 2. Tyrtseus, who 
aided the Spartans throughout the 
second war, celebrated this battle 
(Eiistrat. ad Ai-ist. Eth. Hie. iii. 8, § 5, 
p. 102, ed. Zell). 

® Ibid. § 6, and iv. xviii. § 1. Eira 
was a mountain in the north-western 
part of Messenia, where it bordered 
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estimate beyond the higher of these two numbers On the whole 
we may safely conclude that the contest temunated befoie the 
middle of the seventh century B.O., and probably lasted from a 30u 

^ciSon of the Messenian struggle was closely fol- 
lowed by an invasion of Triphylia and Pisatis,® the mhabitants_ of 
which had assisted the Messenians in the war. These corntries, 
which intervened between Messenia and the “ hollow Elis con- 
sisting of the valleys of the Alpheus and some minor streams--were 
conquered and made subject to the Eleans, who had renaereu sn- 

vices to the Spartans during the contest , . u p « two 

28 The second Messenian war had been conducted by tue tuo 
Mn-s, Anaxander, the grandson of Polydorus, and Anaxidamus, 
the great-grandson of Theopompus. During the reign of their snc- 
cessors Eurycrates II. and Arohidamus, the war with Arcadia, 
which Herodotus mentions/ appears to have broken out. The attack 
had been provoked by the assistance lent to Messema in both her 
struggles, and seems to have been commenced with extensive views 
of general conquest.® It soon however settled into a struggle with 
the single town of Tegea, which resisted all attempts against its 
independence for two generations, but in the thml, having lost its 
palladium,^ suffered several defeats, and sank into tlie condition ot 
a dependent ally of Sparta, entitled however to peculiar bonot^s- 
About the same time or a little earlier, Spaita couquered the ihy- 
reatis from Argos,® and thus extended her dominion over the entire 
southern half of the Peloponnese. The external history of Sparta 
from this point is traced with sufficient distinctness by Herodotus, 
and will not therefore he further pursued in this place. It only 
remains to notice certain internal changes of importance,^ ivhich 
intervened between the time of Theopompus and the reigns of 
Cleomeues and Demaratus. 


siege of Eira last “ above 20 years,” 
and wlio would therefore certainly 
assign to the war a duration of 24 or 
25 years (see his treatise “De Sera 
Niiininis Vindiota,” p, 548, E.), and 
Snidas ad voc. Tuprafos, who speaks of 
the war in which this poet took part 
having lasted 20 years. 

« Pausau. VI. xxii. § 2 ; Strabo, vih. 
p, 515. 

7 Herod, i. 66. Compare Pausan. 


III. in. § 5. 

8 The Spartans consulted the Delphic 
oracle “ in respect of all Arcadia ” (eiri 
iracrjji ^ApicdidovxSpVi liorod. 1. s.c.). 

9 Herod, i. 67,68; Pausan. ill. iii. 

^ ^'ibid. is. 26-28. The ^ Tegeatas 

had the privilege of occupying one ot 
the wings in the armies of Sparta. 

^ Ibid. i. 82 ; Strab. viii. p. 546. 
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29. It was tlie boast of Sparta that herform of government under- 
went no material alteration from its original foundation bj Ljcurgus 
till after tbe close of tbe Peloponnesian straggle.^ And this boast 
was so far just, that she certainly continued during the period indi- 
cated remarkably free from those sudden and complete revolutions 
which alHieted almost every other Greek state. It was not possible, 
however, that she should escape altogether the silent and gradual 
alterations which the hand of time imperceptibly works ; and ac- 
cordingly we observe in her history that little by little the original 
constitution was modified, and that finally a state of things was 
introduced almost as different from that which Lycurgus designed, 
as if the government had at some time or other been changed by 
violence. Lycurgus preserved not only the forms but the essential 
spirit of the ancient monarchy. His Sparta was to be governed by 
her kings.*^ Before the commencement of the Persian war, the 
kings had sunk into mere cyphers — ^they “reigned but did not 
govern/’ Honour and dignity were theirs ; but power was lodged 
in a different quarter. The principal kingly functions are found to 
have been transferred to the Ephors, who were the true rulers of 
the Spartan state during the time of which Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides treat. The Ephors in Herodotus receive embassies,^ direct 
the march and give the command of armies,^ issue their orders to 
the kings,^ act as their judges and condemn or absolve them,® ac- 
company them abroad as a check,® interfere in their domestic con- 
cerns,^® — in all respects have the real management of affairs ; while 
the king is a nonentity, possessing little more political power than 
a senator, and obliged to have recourse to the Ephors before he 
can force a foreigner to quit the town.^® In Thucydides the Ephors 
recall the kings from abroad — ^imprison them, and even put them 
to death — act as presidents of the assembly, though the king is 
present — conduct the foreign affairs of the country^® — and control 


® Thucyd. i. 18. 

^ TyrtEens, Fr. 2, II. 5, 6 . 

& Herod, ix. 7. « Ibid. ch. 10. 

2^ Ibid. V. 39, 40. » Ibid. vi. 82. 

9 Ibid. ix. 76. ibia. V. 39-41. 

Tbe only real snperiority which 
the king -possessed over a Senator in 
Sparta^ seems to have been the donbl© 
vote (Herod, vi. 57, ad fin.), which 
itself was probably nothing more than 
a casting vote (see note ad loc.) . 


Herod, iii. 148. Compare, how- 
ever, the case of Aiistagoras (v. 60), 
whom the same king sends away with- 
out consulting the Ephors. 

13 Thucyd. i. 131. 

1'* Ibid, and i. 134. 

13 Ibid. i. 87. ai}r6s (6 

"XO^veXatdas ) , %4> op os 

16 Ibid. v. 36, vi. 88, viii. 6 and 12. 
Bemark also that while the Ephors* 
names are essential to a treaty those 
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the monarch on foreign expeditions by means of a body of eonneil- 
lors3 It is clear that by a slow and silent process of eontiimal 
usurpation the Bphors had, by the time of Thucydides, completely 
suiDerseded the kings as the directors of affairs at Sparta; while the 
kings’ military pre-eminence— which was the last of their prerfiga- 
tives that remained to them— had Itegun to be viewed with jealous 
eyes, and was already in danger of passing from them.- 

If it be asked how this gradual change was brought about — what 
inherent strength there was in the Ephoralty enabling it tt) make 
and maintain these usurpations — the answer is to he found, first of 
all in the fact that the Iphors were annually elected by the whole 
mass of Spartan citizens, and thus felt themselves the representa- 
tives of the nation ; and, secondly, in the misconduct of the kings 
on various occasions,® which caused them to be regarded with con- 
tinually increasing distrust. The Ephors, it is probable, first as- 
sumed royal functions during tbe Messenian wars, when in the 
absence of both kings from the city it would naturally fall to them 
to convoke the assembly and the senate, to receive embassies and 
reply to them, to send out troops, and in fact to take the chief con- 
duct of public affairs. They wmre able to establish themselves 
above the kings by means of their general right of supervision and 
correction of offenders, which entitled them to summon the kings 


of tie kings are not (v. 19 and 24). 
The kings, however, still have a supe- 
rior dignity, and when they sign, sign 
he/ore the Ephoi's. 

1 Thucyd. v. 63. 

2 It appears that, as early as b.c. 
479, Ephors accompanied the king (or 
rather the regent) on a military expe- 
dition (Herod, ix. 76). They do not, 
however, appear then to have exer- 
cised any actual control. The next 
instance is in b.c. 445, when Clean- 
dridas, the father of Gylippns, accom- 
panied Plistoanax, as councillor, in his 
invasion of Attica (Pint. Vit. Periol. 
0.22). The fact that Pericles regarded 
him as the special person to bribe, 
would indicate that he possessed a 
large share of the chief authority. The 
appointment of ten conncillors to con- 
trol Agis (b.c. 418) is the next step. 
Einally, before b.c. 403, it became the 
regular custom to send out two Ephors 


with the king when he proceeded on 
foreign serrice (Xen. Hell. n. iv. § 
36). 

^ The kings of both houses miscon- 
ducted themselves about the time of 
the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. 
Cleomenes was discovered to have 
bribed the oracle, and, having fallen 
into disgrace, plotted an zlrcadian 
rising (Herod, vi. 74). Pausaiiias w^as 
willing to have betrayed Greece to 
Persia (Thuevd. i. 128-131). PHsto- 
anax, his son, was tempted by a bribe 
to forego the opportunity of conquering 
Athens (Thucyd. i. 114, and v. 16). 
He also bribed the oracle to obtain his 
recall. Of the other house, .Leotyehi- 
das took a bribe from the Thessalians 
(Herod, vi. 72), and Agis was strongly 
suspected of having had similar deal- 
ings with the Ai’gives (Thucyd. v. 
63). 
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tliemselTes before tbeir tribunal,^ to censare and to fine them; and 
especiallv by their power of intermeddling with the king’s domestic 
concerns'" under pretence of watching oner the pnnty of the race ot 
Hercules, with which the existence of Sparta was supposed to be 
bound up. The humiliating subjection in which the^ kings vrere 
thus kept, led naturally to their entertaining from time to time 
treasonable projects; and the discovery of these projects favoured 
the further advance of the Ephom, who in transferring to them- 
selves the royal prerogatives seemed to be adding to the security ot 

the common wealtli. -u* i 

30. Another gi’adnal change in the Spartan state^ — and one which. 
Tiltimately destroyed the Lycnrgean constitution— w^as effected by 
the working of regnlations which Lycnrgns had hhnseh instituted. 
The perpetual dimiuution in the number of citizens, which is to he 
traced throughout Spartan history,® arose in part from the infanti- 
cide which he enjoined, in part perhaps from the restraints which 
he placed upon the free intercourse of young_ married p'sons, but 
chiefly from the disqualification under which he laid all those 
whose means did not allow them to furnish from their estates the 
necessary quotas for the syssitia, which acted as a discouragement 
to marriage,’’ and gradually reduced, not only the number of the 


^ It was urged in later times that 
the constitutional power of the Ephors 
was not above that of the kings because 
the latter were not bound to attend to 
the tot or second snimnons of the 
former (Pint. Yit. Cleomen. c. 10) ; 
but the fact that they were bound to 
obey the third summons is the really 
important point. Their power of fining 
the king appears in Thucyd. v. 63, and 
is, of course, included in the general 
statement of Xenophon— 

{oi e<t>opoi) Cmovp ty tty ^ovXcoyrai (Rep. 
Lac. viii. 4). 

5 Herod, v. 39-41. 

^ The original number of the luii 
Spartan citizens was, according to one 
account, 10,000 (Ar. Pol. ii. 6) . ^ In the 
division of the territory, ascribed by 
some to Lycurgus, by others to Poly- 
dorus (Pint. Yit. Lycimg. c. 8), they are 
estimated at 9000. Demaratus (b.c. 
480), describing their numbers to 
Xerxes, and probably exaggerating a 
little, laid them at 8000 (Herod, wii. 
234) If the 5000 sent to Platsea were, 


as is generally supposed, 

(comp. Thucyd. ii. 10), they would 
have amounted really at that time to 
7500. After this they rapidly dimin- 
ished. Not more than 700 Spartans 
were engaged at Leuctra (Xen. Hell. 
VI. iv. § 15), Isocrates probably gives 
the number in his own time, when 
(Panath. p. 286, C.) he estimates the 
original conquerors at 2000 (see Clin- 
ton, F. H. i. p. 498, noteP). This 
would be about b.c. 350. Aristotle 
(about B.c. 330) declares that they did 
not amount to 1000 (ovSe 
TTXTjBos ^(Tay, Pol. ii. 6). Eighty years 
later, in B.c. 244, the whole number 
was 700 (Pint. Yit. Agid. c. 6). 

7 Polybius notes that in his time three 
or four Spartan brothers had often the 
same wife (Collect. Yet. Script, vol. ii. 
p. 384), the truth being, probably, that 
only the eldest brother could afford to 
marry (see MiiUer’s Dorians, vol. ii. 
p. 205, E. T., and Crete’s Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 536, note ^). 
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full citizens, but that of’ the whole Dorian body, to a mere handful 
in the population of the citj.^ An exclnsive possession of political 
rights, which (according to Greek ideas) was fairly enough enjoyed 
■by a Demns of some' 10,000 men controlling an adnlt male popula- 
tion of 50,000 or 60,000,^ became intolerable, wdien its holders 
had dwindled to a few hundreds^ and were scarcely a Yisible element 
among the inhabitants,^ or an appreciable item in the strength of 
the country.^ The general disa:ffection which arose from this dis- 
proportion, first showed itself at the time of the conspiracy of 
Cinadon, B.c. 397, which was with difficulty snppresseti.^ It after- 
wards caused Perioeci as ytcH- as Helots to join with the Thebans in 
their inyasion of Sparta.^ Finally it I'obbed the comniimity of all 
real national spirit, producing a state of internal struggle and dis- 
union which took away from Sparta all her infiueuee in Greece,^ and 
tempted the young and enthusiastic Agis to his great experiment — 
fatal at once to himself and to what remamed of the Lycurgean 
system. ■ ■ . . . 


^ Ifc is the whole Spartiate body 
which is in the 3.'eign of Agis 700. Of 
these not more tliJin 100 were full 
citizens (Plut. Tit. Agid. 1. s. c.). 

See Clinton on the Population of 
Ancient Greece, F. H. vol. ii. Appen- 
dix, cli. 22, pp. 491-505. 

^ Xen. Helien. in. iii. § 5. 

2 Thirty Spartans only accompanied 


AgesUaiis into Asia (Xen. Helien. nc, 
iv. §§ 2, B). The same iminber went 
with. Agesipolis to tlic Olyiitlriac* war 
(ibid. V. iii. § Too wln> fought 

at.Leuctru are an unusuaily large con. 
tingent for tiie tl'mca : . ■ , 

»Xeu. Helien. III. ill. §f 84b 
' Ibid. TL T. § 25 ; Ages. ii. 24 ' , 

, ^ Pint. Tit. Agid. c. 5, et seuq. 
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ON THE EAELY HISTOET OF THE ATHENIANS. 

1. Obscuritv of earlT Atlieman history. 2. FrimitiTe f 

niiTvarlike. 3. Causes of lier weakness— no central antkority 

blood 4. First appearance of the Athenians in festorj/— stories of Melan. 

“nd Codrns.'^l Blank in the eternal histojr- 6' 

condncted by sons of Codrns. 7. Internal history. 8. Eaily tribes 

Telemtes, Eolutes, JEgicoreis, and Argadeis. 9- Clans and 

poriance of this division. 10. Trittyes and Nancr^es. 11-^“ 
distribution of the people— <?»mon, and ki 13 

period of the aristocracy-from Codrns to Alom^on B.o. 1(^50-, 5.^ 13. 

Second period— from Alomffion to ^ ^tlnp Xnf 

14.. Alode in which the nsnrpations were made— substitution of the E>^ - 
tri 1 assembly for the old Agora. 15. Power of the old Senate. 16. M 
establishment of olisavchy, n.c. 684. 17. First appeamnoe of 
er d oni spu Ulogtdatio/of Draco. 18. R®volt®*Cylon crushed. 19. 

m let, \.nnnnittod— widespread discontent. 20. Solon chosen as medi- 
ttor Is ™ credits. 21. Date of his archonship. 22. His recovery of 
Saln,« 23. His connection with the Sacred War. 24 Hm l®^®”" 
tl,e Hof^aoMU-ia .and debasement of the currency. 2o. Iiospectjve 
measures. 26 bonsi itntionnl changes— introduction of the four classes, 

f,^?n7p; itfS net».^ E^sits of his legisVtion-time of repose 
!Srvhmro leaves Athens., 34. ® 

old parfe^-R®dieis, &c.-retnm of Solon-his courage. 35. Tyranny of 

Pisistratus. 

1 The early Hstory of Athens is involTed in even greater ohsen- 
rity than that of Sparta, owing to the comparative isolation and 
seclusion, which were the conseqnence of its geopaphical position, 
and of the character of its soil.i Lying, as Attica M, 
ont of the path of the armies which proceeded from Forthem 
Greece to the Peloponnese hy way of the Isthmus or the Straits of 
Bhium, and possessing little to tempt the cupidity of conquerors it 
scarcely came into contact with the other nations of Greece till just 

'Compare Thuevd. i. 2. rho yovv \^Triy^«y^ o?<ray Sr- 

AttikWic toS M -y\uaroy 5iA t!> 6p«ro. o< avro! o«. 
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before fke Persian war, and is consequently almost imlieard of 
throng’ll the opening scenes of the Hellenic drama. Xo doubt this 
security might hare tended with some races to foster a great power, 
which would have forced itself into notice by aggressions upon 
others ; bnt the primitive Athenians appear to have been an iinwar- 
like people, who -were quite content to be left to themselves, and 
had no thought of engaging in foreign enterprises. The genius of 
the nation wns from the first towards Inxiiij and towards the arts ; 
when they engaged in war, it was forced upon them, and for many 
centuries they were content to repel the aggressions w’hieh, at long 
intervals, were made upon their independence. 

2. A marked indication of this temper is to be foiiiid in the part 

which they are made to play in the Trojan war by liomer. Itenes- 
thens, the Athenian chief, commands a contingent of sliips * — a 

number which is surpassed by only six of the confederates ; yet 
neither he nor his troops are ever spoken of as earning the slightest 
distinction in the field. On the contrary, in the only place where 
the war rolls his way, Menesthens “ shudders,” and hastily invokes 
the aid of the Ajaces, who come and save him from his danger.’^ 
“ Athens and Arcadia,” as it has been w’-ell observed, may justly 
be regarded as the only two niidistinguished in Homer among those 
states of Greece -which afterwards attained to distinction.” They 
alone “ fail in exhibiting to ns signs of early pre-eminence in the 
arts of war.” ® Thus Athens neither made a history for herself in 
the primitive times, like Sparta and xirgos, nor -was brought into 
notice, like the Messenians, Arcadians, and others, by being mixed 
up with the history of more powerful countries. 

3. One cause of the weakness of Athens — or, to speak more accu- 
rately, of Attica — in the eaidy ages, may be found in the wmnt of a 
common centre, and single governing authority; another, in the 
inferior character of the Peiasgic race. ^‘Attica,” we are told, 
‘‘ until the time of Theseus, was divided into a number of petty 
states, each under its own ruler, which m ordinary times were quite 
independent of one another. It was only when danger threatened 
that a certain precedency and authority was conceded to the Athe- 
nian king, who was then placed at the head of a species of con- 


2 Horn. II. ii. 566. 

^Namely, Argos, Mycenae, Pylos, 
Sparta, Arcadia, and Crete. 

^ II. xii. 331, et seqq. 


^ See Mr. Gladstone’s Homer and 
the Homeric Age, voL i. p. 139. 

® Ibid. 1. s. c. 
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federacY.’’’^ Twelve of ttese little commxinities are named by a 
m'iter of fair repute,® viz. : — Cecropia (by wHcb we must under- 
stand Atliens lierself), Tetrapolis, Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, 
Apliydna, Thoricus, Branron, Cytberus, Spbettus, C'epbisia, and 
Phalerns ; and of these one, Tetrapolis, was itself a confederacy of 
four tovms or villages — QDnoe, Marathon, Probalinthus, and Trico- 
rythiis — like the Three Leagues ’’ of the Grisons, which together 
form a Swiss Canton. According to the legend, Theseus, who is 
made a little anterior to the Trojan war, put an end to this state 
of things, compelling or persuading the several communities to 
forego their independence, and to elevate Athens into the position 
of a real capital. It may however be doubted whether the consoli- 
dation of the Athenian power -was really effected at this early date. 
There are not 'wanting indications ^ of the continuance of cantonal 
sovereignty to times long subsequent to Theseus ; and considering 
the strong affection of the Greeks for autonomy,^ and the special 
love of the Attic race in the historical age for their country towns, 
it may fairly be suspected that the rise of Athens to the headship 
which she ultimately obtained, was far more gradual than either 
Thucydides or Philochorus imagined. 

The Pelasgic origin of the Athenians is stated as an undoubted 
fact by Herodotu.s,'^ and is famly regarded as implying a certain de- 
gree of military incapacity.^ Whatever we take to be the difference 


7 Thiicyd. ii. 15 : eVl yap KiKpovos 
fcai tBp TrptaTcap ^a<TiK^(^v 7} ey 

©Tjorea /cara irdAets (pKsiro 7tpvTav€LCL 
re &pX0J''r'as, leal Sttotc ri 

deia-eittv, oh jSovKevcrojxevoi 

rhy akTC ahrol eicaoroL eVoAirei}- 

oyro ml e^ovXevovro, 

s Philochorus, Fr. 11, quoted by 
Strabo (ix. p. 577). , 

9 vStrabo, Tiii. p. 555 ix. p, 579 ; 
Steph, Byx. ad voo. TerpaTvoXts. 

i In the Homeric Hymn to Ceres 
(Demeter), which is supposed by some 
to have been comx)osed as late as b.c. 
650, Eleusis appears to be regarded as 
quite independent of Athens. See Mr. 
Grote's remarks (vol. iii. pp. 94, 95), 
whose reference, however, to Herod, 
i. 30, is (I think) mistaken. 

- Notwithstanding the external 
weakness, which was the necessary 
consequence of disunion, we find in, 
Europe, Thessaly, Bcsotia, Achaea, 


Arcadia, Phocis, Locris, and Doris 
in Asia, iEolis, Ionia, and the Asiatic 
Doris— content to be mere leagues or 
confederacies, though consisting con- 
fessedly of a single (predominant^*ace, 
and forming a single country. When 
an attempt was made to centralize 
Arcadia by the building of Megalopolis, 
the exiiieriment signally failed. 
lar proposals elsewhere (Herod. 1 . 1/ / 
fell on unwilling ears, and nothing 
came of them. Mr. Grote has some 
excellent remarks on this subject 
(Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. pp. 343-d4yj, 
upon which K. F. Hermann may also 

be consulted with advantage (Pol. Ant. 

of Greece, § 7 and § 9). 

3 Thuoyd. ii. 16. ^ . x 

4 Book i. chs. 56, 57: ^Arrmby 

yivos iby n6Aatr''yixov, x. t. A. 

6 See Mr. Gladstone’s Homer, vol. 1 . 

pp. 138, 139. 
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between Pelasgi and Hellenes, it is at least clear that tbe latter 
' were^ tbe stronger, tbe more' enterprisiiig, and tbe more warlike 
race. Tbe peaceful and agricultural people, wbo built tbeir towns 
away from tbe sea' for fear of attacks from corsairs, and protected 
tbem with massive walls against land foes, was not indeed devoid 
■ of a cerliain sturdy and passive courage, wbicb showed itself occa- 
sionally in a beroic resistance,^ but bad no spirit of active enter- 
prise, and apparently no power of self-development. So long as 
Attica was purely or even mainly Pelasgic, sbe naturally remained 
weak and unwarlike. It was only when, by a gradual influx of 
Hellenic refugees, sbe lost tbe Pelasgic and assumed tlie Heilenie 
cbaracter," that a military spirit grew up, and Attic armies ventured 
across tbe frontier. 

4. Tbe first appearance of tbe Atlieniaiis upon tbe stage of 
Grecian history is connected witb tbat invasion of tbe re^gion imme- 
diately north of Attica by tbe Hceotians from Arne in Tbessaly, 
wbicb Thucydides placed at the distance of sixty years after tbe 
Trojan war.^ At tbat time it appears tbat Attica f uniisbed a refuge 
to many of those wbo fled from before the conquerors — Cadxneians, 
Minyans, Gepbyrasans,^ &c. ; in consequence of wdiicb she drew the 
attacks of tbe Bceotians on herself, and bad some difficulty in main- 
taining her independence. After tbe death however of the Bceotian 
king Xantbus, in single fight wntb Melantbus,^ sbe again enjoyed a 
period of tranquillity, till tbe stream of Dorian conquest, wbicb bad 
overflowed from tbe Peloponnese, and spread itself over Corinth, 
Egina, and tbe 'Megarid, set her way, and Athens found her very 
existence threatened by tbe powerful race 'which bad destroyed tbe 
kingdoms of tbe Atridos, and now sought to master the whole of 
Greece. This expedition, of which %ve have one of tbe earliest 
notices in Herodotus,^ wsb certainly unsuccessful ; it failed, as we 


® As wlieu the Athenians repulsed 
the Dorians in the time of Oodras 
(Herod, v.. 76, and note ad loc.) ; and 
again, perhaps, in the long struggle 
maintained by the Achseans in the 
Peloponnese (see the preceding Essay, 
pp. 326, 327 and 345, 346). 

7 Thucydides states generally of the 
Pelasgi and other kindred tribes, that 
they became Hellenized in this way (i. 
3) ; Karh edi/T} ^AAon re ml tJ) UeKaa- 
yiKhv eirl TrXeiarrop ' . . , ^'nwyopuhfw ahrohs 


(sc. rohs err* w^ekta is ras 

akkas ■7r6k€LS^ Ka$* eKdtxrovs p!kp r ?J 
dfiikii} fiakkov Kakei(reaL''Ekkwas. As 
Athens' w'as never conquered, there 
seems to be no other way in winch she 
could possibly have acquired the Hel- 
lenic character. 

8 Thncyd. I 12. 

9 Herod, i. 146 5 v. 57, Ac. 

1 Pausan. ix. v. § 8 1 Strab. ix. p, 
670 ; SchoL ad Plat. eCL Eunkh. p. 49. 

2 Book V. ch. 76. 
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are told, tlirougli tlie self-sacrifice of Codras,^ Melantlnis’ son and 
snccessor, wlio devoted Mmself for Ms eoimtiy in a manner wliicli 
reminds ns of tlie stories of tiie Decii, and tliereby assui’ed the 
victory to his own side. The Dorian army retreated ; and Athens, 
released from this peril, entered upon that long period of profound 
and unbroken repose, which contrasts so remarkably alike with her 
own later struggles, and with the contemporary history of her great 
foe and rival, Sparta. 

5. The death of Codrns is said to have taken place about the 
middle of the eleventh century before onr era.^ From that time to 
the age of Solon (b.o. 600), a period of fonr centuries and a half, the 
external history of Athens is almost a blank. She had wars un- 
doubtedly with her neighbours, Boeotia and Megara ; but they were 
of small importance, and left the respective positions of the three 
countries almost unchanged.^ She also may have taken part in the 
struggle between Chalcis and Eretria, in which it is said that most 
of the Greeks participated ; ^ but there is no distinct evidence that 
she did so, and at any rate she did not obtain at that time any 
important increase of territory or of reputation. 

6. The most important event — or rather series of events — belonging 
to this early period, which may properly be regarded as forming a 
portion of the external history of the country, is the great move- 
ment which proceeded from Attica to Asia, known commonly by 
the name of the Ionian migration. It appears that in the troublous 
times which followed on the passage of Mount Pindus by the Thes- 
salians, when nation pressed upon nation, and three-fourfclis of the 
inhabitants of Greece seem to have changed their abodes, Attica 
received with open arms the refugees from all quarters, and thereby 
acquired a population which her scanty and steiile territory was 
quite incapable of permanently supporting. While there was dan- 
ger of a Dorian invasion, the inconvenience was endured ; hut no 
sooner had the attempt at conquest been repulsed, and the Dorians 
forced to relinquish their enterprise, than means were taken to get 


3 Si rab. ix. p. 570 ; Pansan. ii. xxxlx. 
§ 4j Jnrftin, ii. 7 ; cf. Pherecycl. Fr. 110. 

Two liiindred and ninety -three 
years before the first Olympiad, ac- 
cordiii.t^ to Ensebius (Ohron. Can. ii. 
pp. 301-318), or B.c. 1069. 

^ Atiions gained somewhat from 
Boeotia. EieutherjB, in the woody 


range of Cithaeron, but on the southern 
side of the main ridge, is said to have 
been originally Bceotian, bat to have 
become Attic at an early period (Pau- 
san. I. xxxviii. § 8.) The same seems 
to have been the case with Oropus 
® Thticyd. i. 15. Compare Herod, v. 
99, and note ad loo. 
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rid of the stiperdtioTis population hj finding them abodes elsewhere. 
The principal mass of the refugees was formed of the lonians from 
the northern coast of the Feloponnese, who had been coinpelied to 
yield their narrow but fertile valleys to the expelled Achmans/ 
and to seek an asylum among their kindred in Attica. With them, 
however, were intermingled Greeks of various other tiiheSj'Fyliaiis,,, 
Phocians, Cadmeians,' &c.,^ whom, the migratory movements in pro- 
gress, and perhaps other causes, had made fugitives from them homes. 
According to the tale commonly believed by the Greeks, Xeleiis, a 
son of Codrus, having quaxTelled with his elder bi’other, lledon, to 
whose throne he had aspired, led out the first body of emigrants 
from Attica,*'^ and, passing through the Cyclades, many of which 
were occupied upon the way,^ conducted his followers to the 
Asiatic coast, where he settled them at Miletus. Androcliis, another/ 
son of Codrus, soon afterwards made a settlement at Ephesus,- 
Andreemon,^ or Andropompus,^ at Lehedus, Daiiiasichtlion and Pro- 
methus at Colophon,^ and other sons of Codrus elsewhere ; until in 
the course of a few years twelve cities were founded, and the con- 
federacy established which formed the Ionia of historic times. 

There is scarcely a doubt that the legendary writers, fi'oiii whom 
the details above given were origmallj derived, invested” with 
an undue “unity,” the great event of which we are here speaking.^' 
The occupation of the islands, and of the Asiatic coast from l^Jiletus 
to Phocasa, must assuredly have been spread over a certain number 
of years. No parallel, however, is to he drawn between the forma- 
tion of these settlements and that of the later colonies, owing to the 
essential difference which exists between migmfkni and eofonisaiion. 
The latter is naturally slow and gradual, being connected with the 
regular advance and growth of the colonising power ; the former is 


5" Herod, i. 145; vit 94; viii. 73. 

® Ibid. i. 146 ; Bansan. vii. ii. § 2. 

® Bansanias gives the history at fuli 
length (vii. ii. § 1, et seqq.) ; also 
.(SElian (Yai\ Hist, viii, 6). An infini- 
tude of writers agree in their brief 
notices (Herod, ix. 97 ; Hellan. Br.63; 
Thneyd. i. 12, 95, &c . ; Ephor. Er. 32 ; 
Strab. xiv. p. 907; Eustath. ad Dionys. 
Berieg. 823 ; Clitoph. Er. 5 ; Taetzes ad 
Lycophr. 1378, ^c.) . 

^ Herod, vii. 95; viii. 46, 48; Thticyd. 
L 12 ; vii. 57 ; AElian, 1. s. c. ; Biatareh 


de Ex. ii. p. 603, B. ; Eustath. ad Bioii. 
'Per, 525.^ ^ , . 

® Strab. I. s. c. ; Pansan. vii, ii. § 4, &c. 
® Bausan. vii. iii. § 2. ^ Strab. 1. s. c. 

® Bansan. vii. hi. § 1. ^limnermas, 
however, the Colophonian poet (about 
B.C. 600), made Andrajnionthe founder, 
and brought him straight from Byloe, 
without mentioning Athens (ap, Strab. 
xiv. p. 909). 

® See the remarks of Mr. Grote 
(Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 229, and 

p. 232). 
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bound by no sncb laws, being abnormal and irregnlar, tbe resnlt of 
a sudden need ora sudden impulse, and therefore rapid, startling, 
marvellous — in a brief space effecting vast changes, and often begin- 
ning and ending within ten or twenty years. Whatever may be the 
true history of the origin and formation of the Ionian confederacy — 
which it is not the object of the present Essay to trace further — it 
is reasonable to suppose that the movement, so far as Attica was 
concerned, was one of short duration. A vent once found, the sur- 
plus population would have drained off rapidly ; .and accordingly 
we find that all the Attic traditions connected with the Ionian 
towns, point to the single reign of Medon as their era, and that in 
the subsequent history there is no appearance of a recurrence to 
the policy which was found necessary at that time, 

7. The internal history of Athens from Codrns to Solon, while it 
partakes in some degree of the quiet and negative character of the 
external history of the same period, presents nevertheless a series 
of slight but significant changes, hy which the ancient heroic 
monarchy w^as gradually transformed into an oligarchy on a narrow 
basis. There are also assigned to this period a certain niimher of 
institutions, broadly marked upon tbe surface of Athenian history 
by the sections into which the nation was split, which are at once 
interesting in themselves, and important as for the most part con- 
tinuing in a modified form to the time of Clisthenes, or even later. 
These institutions will be first considered ; after which a sketch of 
the growth and history of the oligarchy, to the time when it re- 
ceived its first great check from the hand of Solon, and a short 
account of that statesman’s measures, will complete the ‘‘ Early 
History ” of the country, and bring us to the date at which Athens 
first comes before us in the pages of our author. 

8. The earliest known division of the Attic people was that into 
Teleontes (or Oeleontt’s)^ Mojjletes, JEgicoreis, and ArgacleisJ These 
four tribes — common apparently to the whole Ionic race ^ — are 

^ Tillius Pollux, a writer of tlie the time of Erechtheus, the names 
second century after Christ, tells us Teleontes, Hopletes, AEgicoreis, and 
that there had been various divisions Argadeis, were adopted. I cannot 
before this. Under Cecrops there had regard this statement as historical, 
been four tribes, CecTopis, Autochthon, or even attach to it any particular 
Actoaa^ and Paralia : under Cranaiis value. Of the four divisions there is 
the names had been Crana’is, Atthis, no evidence that any was really in 
Messogma, and Diacris ; under Erich- use but the last, 
thonius, Bias, Athenais, Poseidonias, ® It is to mark this that the 
and Hephsestias (viii. 109). At last, in names are said to have been taken 
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regarded hj some as simply parallel to the triple diTision. of tlie 
Dorians into Hyllaai, Djmanes, and Painpbyles — that is to say, as 
an ultimate fact Ti^McL. we cannot analyse, and into tlie inner signi- 
Rcanee of wliicli it is idle to inquire.® The iiiore nsual,^ however, 
and perhaps the more correct opinion, sees in these remarlcable 
names a distinct trace of the early condition of society in Attica, 
regarding them as plainly indicating the existence in early Greece, 
as in India and Egypt, of the system of caste. This subject has been 
already discussed in a foot-note, ^ and scarcely needs any further 
notice. The Attic castes, if they existed, belong to the very infancy 
of the nation, and had certainly passed into tribes long before the 
reign of Codrns. In the historic times no superior honour, or dig- 
nity even, seems to have attached to one tribe over another ; and it 
may be doubted whether the origin of the division, or the pihmitive 
import of the names, was at all present to the consciousness of those 
who used them at this period. They were then mere political divi- 
sions, forming a convenient basis for a double organisation, which, 
pervading the whole community, tended to break down local bar- 
riers, and to unite into one the scattered members of what had till 
recently been a confederation of independent tow^ns. 

9. The more important, and probably the earlier, division of the 
tribes, -was into (pparplai, ‘‘Brotherhoods,’’ and “Clans,” or 

“ Houses.” Each tribe is said to have contained three “ brother- 
hoods ” — each “ brotherhood ” thirty “ clans.” Each “ clan ” again 
comprised thirty yevvi^rai, or “heads of families.”^ Thus a total is 
produced of 360 clans, and 10,800 families. These numbers, below 
that of the brotherhoods or phratries, are no doubt more ideal than 
real; like the actual number of the Roman Genies, they must have 
varied at different times, the clans in a brotherhood continually 
diminishing, since there was no means of replacing such as became 


from the four sons of Ion (Herod, v. raann, de Com. Atli. p. 351, et seqq. ; 

66; Eurip. Ion, 1579; Pollux, !, s. c.). and Thirlwali’s Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. 

They are found in inscriptions be- pp. 4-8. 

longing to Tai’ious Ionic cities (Bockh. ^ See note ^ on Book v. ch. 66. 

Oorp. Iiiscrip. 3078, 3079, 8663, 3664, ^ This view rests chietij on a frag- 

3665, &c.). ment of Aristotle (Fr. 3) quoted by a 

® See Mr. Crete’s Hist, of Greece, Scholiast (in Plat. Axioch. p. 465, ed, 

vol. iii.p. 70, and compare Wachsmuth, Bekker). It is confirmed by Pollux 

Altertbnmsk. i. 1, § 43 ; G. Hermann, (viii. Ill), and Harpocration (ad voc. 

Prmf. ad Eurip. Ion. pp. 27-30, &c. yevvrirai), 

^ Eor the arguments on this side of ^ See Niebuhr’s Roman History, vol. 
the question see K. P. Hermann’s Pol. i. p. 393, E. T. 

Ant. of Greece, § 6 and § 94; Scho- 
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extinct; and tlie families in a clan rising or falling, according as tlie 
particiilar races proved prolific or tbe Contrarj. 

It is the opinion of Air. Grote that the family was tlie unit in 
this system, and that the process hy which the arrangement was 
made, was one of aggregation/’ He regards the clan, and still 
more the brotlierlioocl, as artificial formations arising out of the 
mere will of the legislator, who arranged the families which he 
found existing into certain groups, which he denominated “ clans,” 
aggregated the clans into ‘‘brotherhoods,” and finally put the “bro- 
therlioods ” into “ tribes.”'^ Granting in one place® that the trans- 
action which he thus describes is involved in deep ohsenrity, and 
that “ we hawe no means of determining to what extent the Gens at 
the iinlviiown epoch of its first formation was based upon relation- 
snip ” or otherwise, he nevertheless assumes throughout his whole 
account the absence from the gentilitial and phratric ties of the 
principle of relationship, and their purely arbitrary and factitious 
character. In this view he re-asserts a theory of Mehuhr’s ^ not 
generally accepted in Gerinaiiy,^ which has a basis in assertions of 
the grauimarians,'^ expressive of the state of belief in their own day, 
but which is contrary to the opinions of earlier and more philoso- 
phical writers,^ as well as to the probabilities of the case. It has 
been well observed by K. F. Hermann,^ that “all the forms and 
institutions, as well as the names, of the phratrim and clans, bear 


Hist, of Greece, voi. iii. pp. 73-77. 

® Ibid. p. 78. 

* Homan History, vol. 3. pp. 305-309, 
E. T. 

® Tiie opposite side of the question 
is iLuiintained byHeiex" (De Gcii till rat. 
Attic.), by Wiida (Das Deutsche Stra- 
frecht, p. 123), and by K. F, Hermann 
(Pol. Ant. of Greece, § 99, Ac.). 

® As Pollux, who says the yevvrjTai 
were yev^t (xhy ov Trpoaitiwpres^ €k 5e 
rf/s crvyo8au ouro) 7rpo(rayopevop.eyoi ” 
(viii. 9) ; Hesy chins (sub. toc. y^v- 
v%rai ) ; and the author of the Hhetori- 
cal Lexicon, published , by Bekker 
(Anecdot. i. pp. 227, 229). 

^ As Aristotle (Pol. i. 1), who, ac- 
cording to Niebuhr (R. H. i. p. 303), 
“ in an unguarded moment gave way 
to the illusion ; and his pupil Dicse- 
ai'chus, who very distinct!}’' maintains 
the blood. relationship, not only of the 
y^vv% 70 LL^ but even of the ^pdropes (ap, 

VOL. Ill, 


Sfceph. Byz. sub voc, Ttdrpa) In order 
to escape the weight of this argument, 
it is assumed that Pollux “ drew his 
account of the Athenian constitution 
from Aristotle's Politics” (Niebuhr, 
vol. 3. p. 306 ; Grote, vol. iii. p. 78), 
and therefore that Aristotle must have 
contradicted himself upon the point. 
But though Pollux certainly had the 
■work of Aristotle before him, and 
quotes from it occasionally (iv. I74j 
ix. 80; X. 165, &c.), yet, as it is clear 
that he had many other authorities, 
we cannot possibly tell with regard to 
any particular statement which he 
makes whether it came from Aristotle 
or no. Mr. Grote candidly admits in 
one place that Aristotle would have 
rejected his theory (p. SO)^ and, in- 
deed, that the ancient Gi'eeks generally 
helieveA the members of a gens to have 
had a common ancestor (p. 79). 

2 Pol. Ant. § 99. 
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every appearance of family distinctions : ” and it slionld Le noted 
that, wMle experience furnislies instances of a national organisation, 
similar to tliat of Athens, being based upon real relationship,'^ there 
is no evidence that such a purely artiheial arrangement as Grote 
and Xichnhr snj^pose was ever actually carried into cifect in any 
(‘onntryd It seems therefore most reasonable to regard tlie division 
into brotherhoods, clans, and houses, as having resulted originrdly 
from the extension of family ties, and -therefore as ha..vlng proceeded 
downwards, not upwards ; by separation, not by aggregation ; from 
the tribe to the house, and not in the reverse order. 

In addition to the bond of consangniiiity, which as time went 
oil became continnally weaker, a religions principle which never 
lost its strength, and social advantages of considerable value, held 
together the various portions of the organisation which we arc 
considering. Each tribe had its own special sacred rites, celc- 
lirated once a year under the presidency of tlie tribe-king (</>uAo- 
^aa-LXivs ) ; each phratry held similar meetings,^ probably more 
frequently; finally, each clan or house had exclusive religions 
cei’emonios, a priesthood belonging only to themselves, and a private 
bnrial-placo whore none but members of the clan could be interred." 
Again, the members of a clan possessed an interest in the property 
of all their brother clansmen. In the early times property was 
vested absolutely in the clan, and could not be willed away from 


^ When Niebuhr is searching for 
analogies from which to illustrate his 
theory, the case o£ the Suliotes pre- 
sents itself to him first of all. Yet 
here he is obliged to confess that “ the 
31 houses or ^haras^ so far as we can 
gather, were actual families descended 
from a common stock” ({). 305, E. T.). 
The tribes of the Jews are another 
notorious instance. 

Mr. Grote instances as analogous 
“ the Highland clan, the Irish sept, the 
ancient legally constituted families in 
Friesland and Dithmarsch, the Phis or 
Phara among the Albanians ’’ (pp. 81, 
82), and again the Teutonic guilds, 
and the Alberghi of Genoa (ibid, 
notes). But most of those cases are 
as obscure as that which they are 
brought to illustrate j and in one only, 
that of the guilds, does the tie appear 
to have been purely factitious. But 


the partial and voluntary iiistitiitioTi <')f 
the guild very little resembles tlie 
necessary and universal organisation 
of the phratries. 

^ Hence avc find such an expression 
as Zeus FeAeW in inscrijdions (Ross’s 
Attischen Demen, pp. vii,-ix.). 

® Gf. Isa:ms, de Apollod. Han*, c. 15; 
Dem. c. Macart. p. 1051 ; and the ex- 
pressions Zeus ^pdrpios, ^Mrivaia ^pa~ 
rp'la (Suidas). Tiie great feast of the 
Apatiiriawas not a general meeting of 
all (ppdropss, but a time at which all 
the <j>parptaL met severally. 

^ The yevpijrai wnre called also opy^~ 
wres, as participating in die same 
sacred rites (opyiaC). See Ifarpocra- 
tion, Buidas, the Lex. Rliotoric. and. 
tlie Etymolog. Magn. For proof of 
the special burial-place, ef. ^iarcellin. 
Tit. Thuc. p. ix.; I)ein. c. Kubulid. p. 
1307; and Gic. de Leg. ii. 20. 
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it ; ® i£ a man died witlioiit cMldren, Ms clansmen succeeded neces- 
sarily to all the property that he left behiEd Mm. Even after Soloii, 
they enjoyed this priTilege, if any one died intestate.^ They could 
also cdaiia the right of marrying any heiress of the clan, who had 
the niisfortiiiie to be left an orphan; though this privilege was 
counterbalanced, after the time of Solon, by a corresponding obli- 
gation upon tlieiii to marry poor oi-phans, or provide them with 
suitaldc portiousd Some clans, moreover, certainly, and perhaps all, 
had comiiioii property, which w^as administered by a treasurer of 
their own.- There was also a general duty on the part of all mem- 
bers of the clan to help, defend, support, and, in case of need, 
avenge other members who required their assistance ; ^ which, 
though not exactly a privilege, was a strong bond of union, and, in 
an unsettled state of society, must have been felt rather as an 
advantage than as a burthen. 

It resulted in part from the material advantages accruing to the 
members of a clan from their membership, in part from the religious 
feeling which regarded rites as polluted by the participation in 
them of persons of a different blood, that admission to a clan was 
jealously guarded by the law, and narrowly watched by the existing 
members.--^ Foreigiici*s ' admitted to citizenship did not thereby 
become or (ppdropss ; ^ nor did their descendants, unless born 

of women who were citizens. In that case they were enrolled in 
the clan and phratry of their mother. The children of foreign 
women, or of any women who were not citizens, were also excluded.^ 
Thus the preservation of legitimacy and purity of descent among 
the citizens may be considered as the main “ political object and 
import ” " of the whole organisation ; though, even apart from this, 
it must liax'e possessed a high value in the eyes of a wise statesman, 
as tending to establish a close union of different classes, based upon 
the double foundation of religious communion and consanguinity. 

^ PIntarch, Yifc. )Soloii. c. 21, clansmen and the pbrators were bound 

■* Ibid. by law to prosecute (Dem. c. Macarfc. 

Bern. c. Macart. p. 1068; Died. p. 1069). In other cases it was matter 

Sic. xii. 18 ; Terent. I^iiorm. 1 . ii. 75 ; of feeling and usage. 

IsroiiSj de Pyrrli. 51. , JS^ote the exxjrossioa in Isseus (de 

~ See the iii.^cription in Eoss’s At- Giron. Hasred. 19), t<Sj/ epparSpeav . . . 

tischoii Deaien, p. 26, where the TroKKat/ vvnav ml aKpi^ans ra 

treas iirer (rafiias) of the Aniynandridae roiavra kottov mv* 

is mentioned. ® Bern. c. Neoer. p. 1E76. 

^ The obligation was most definite ® Ismus, L s. c. 
in the case of bloodshed, when the ^ See Hermann’s Pol. Ant. § 100. 
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and Kaiicraiies, As eacla. tribe {fvXii) coiitainea threo riiratnes, 
or “ Brotlierlioods,” so it also contained tliree Trittyes, or ‘■'TLird- 
ilia's.” ' It is. uncertain .-wlietlier tliese dirisions were really distinct 
and separate; according to some writers tlie Pliratryaiicl tlie Trittys 
were two names of tlie same body.^ But if so, tlie idcntii j of the 
classifications ceased at this point, the Xaiicraries having no con- 
nection whatever wdth the or “ clans.” While in each Phratiy 
there w^ere thirty ‘‘ elans,” in a Trittjs there w'ere but four Xaucra- 
ries. The Kaneraries existed solely for political, and not at all for 
religions or social pui’poses. They. are properly compared with the 
later a-vixp.optah^ and consisted of a nninher of honscbvilders (vai-npa- 
poi, or ya{>KK 7 }poi) associated' together for the purpose of iiiidertaking 
state burthens, as the protdding of soldiers, of money, and in later 
times of ships.^ Each hTancTary had its head, or Prytanis, ivho, iirit,il 
the mstitntion of the Polemarch, were the chief militaiy officers.- 
ISTothing is known as to the manner of their appointmeDt ; but the 
probability is that, like the ^uXoiBao-tAeTs', or heads of the tribes, 
they ivere nominated by the nobles,^ not elected by the people. 

Of the twm distributions here con>siderecl, it is evident the 
former was by far the more important. The IShmeraries existed 
merely for state purposes, and touched nothing but material inte- 
rests. The Phratries and Clans ivere private as ivell as public 
unions, and had the closest connection with all the deepest feelings 
and most sacred associations of the people. Witli tlie ono the 
Athenian came into contact on rare occasions, and iiierelj in the 
way of hnsiness ; . the other .was an element of his daily life, and 
entwined itself with his social and cloniestio affections, with his 
ordinary duties, and with his religious feelings. lienee tlie latter 
outlived the Clistheiiic constitution, and continued to exist and 


their name from this circina stance, as 
Pollas does, is wrong (see note •* on 
Book v. ck 71). 

- This is perhaps the meaning of 
Herodotus when he says. in. coiinectioii. 
with Colon’s revolt (1. s. c.) rhaej;. ‘w.ho 
Heads of the Isaucraries ac that- lime 
bore rule in Athens.’’ 

Pollux, viii. Ill and 120. 

See the many passjiges above 
quoted from the orators, cspeeially 
Hem. c* Macarfc. p. 1051*, and Isyeus, do 
Ciron. Haered. c. 19. 


8 Aristotle (Pr. 3), Pollux (viii. 111), 
and Harpocration (ad voc. yevvrjraL ) , 
all identify the Tpwrty with the (^pa- 
rpia, Pollux adds that there -was a 
tliirtl term (e0ws), which was equiva- 
lent, and Harpocration (ad voc. rpirrus) 
ascribes this view to Aristotle. Mr. 
Gi’oto seems to assume that the rpir- 
rves and the i^parplat were wholly 
diffc'erent divisions. 

9 Phot- Lex. Synag. p. 288 (mvfcpapia 
^Tcowp ri ^ erv/xpiopia), 

1 Pollux, viii. 108 ; but to derive 
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flonrisli lliroiigli tlie wliole period of tlie subsequent Mstorj, wbile 
the foraiei', if not formally abolished, sank at any rate yery shortly 
into entire desuetude.^ 

11. It is remarkable that political priyilege does not appear to 
have Ijeen attached in the early times to either of these two organis- 
ations. In that of the Clans and Phratries*, a rough resemblance 
may be traced to the old Ponian organisation into Gentes and 
Curies ; hut nothing in ancient Athens corresponds to the Comitia 
Curia ra. of antique Rome, nor to the original Senate of SOD, one 
from, each of the 300 gentes.® Again, in the Trittyes and JSTaucra- 
ries we seem to have a division analogous to that of the Roman 
Centuries (which had reference at once to taxation and to military 
liability) ; but Athens has no Comitia Centnriata, where priyilege 
is apportioned to service, and the citizen who has done most for the 
state compensated by the largest share of power. All important 
political privilege is engi'ossed by tbe Enpatrids, who consist of a 
certain number of “ clans ” claiming a special nobility, but not 
belonging to any single tribe, or distinguishable from the ignoble 
clans, otherwise tlian by the possession of superior rank and riches." 
The rest of the citizens constitute an unprivileged class,® personally 
free, but with no atom of political power, and are roughly divided, 
according to their occupations, into yecc^opoi (yeonien-farniers) and 
Siimovpyot (artisans).^ 

12. The union of the Enpatrids in the same tribes and phratries 
%yith the Geomori and Deminrgi, seems to show that the aristocracy 
of Athens was not original, like that of Rome, but grew out of an 
earlier and more democratical condition of things — such, in fact, as 



APPOINMENT OF ARCHONS. 
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we find depicted in tlie Homeric poems. A real monarchy, like 
that of the heroic age, tends to leyel other distinctions ; for kings 
always nse the people to check the power and insolence of the 
nobles. Thus at Athens, as elsewhere, in the heroic times, there 
was undoubtedly the idea of a public assembly (ayopa), consisting 
of all freemen; hut this institution seems entirely to have disap- 
peared during the centuries which intervened between Codrtis and 
Solon.^ The power of the nobles gradually developed itself during 
this period, increasing at the expense of the kingly prerogative on 
the one hand, and of popular rights upon the other. We ‘are told 
that at the death of Codrus, the Eupatrids, in pretended honour to 
that monarch’s self-sacrifice, formally abolished the name of king, 
substituting that of Archon, or Ruler.^ Such a change undoubtedly 
implied more than it asserted. The alteration of title would 
symbolise, and thereby tend to produce, a diminution of authority; 
and the nobles, who had made the change, would, by that very fact, 
have set themselves up above the sovereign, and asserted their right 
to control and limit his prerogatives. Still the royal power appears 
to have been hut slightly diminished. The Archons held their 
office for life,^ and though nominally responsible,^ can have been 
subject to no very definite restraints, and, when once appointed, 
must have ruled pretty nearly at their pleasure. The old royal 
family was moreover maintained in a quasi-royal position, the 
archonship being confined to the Medontidae, or descendants of 
Medoii, the son and successor of Codrus. On the other hand, here- 
ditary right, as previously understood, was abolished ; and at the 
death of an Archon, the Eupatrids chose his successor out of those 
descendants of Medon who were of an age to govern. 

It is remarkable that, according to the traditions, this state of 
things maintained itself, without further change, for three centu- 
ries. Medon had twelve successors in the office of life-ai^chon,^ 
whose united reigns are said to have covered the space of 296 
jears,^' This period is a blank in Athenian history. Hothing is 


^ Mr. Grof e speaks of there being 
traces” of tlio continued existence 
of ‘^general assemblies of the people 
with tlie same formal and |>assive 
character as the Homeric Agora,” in 
the interval between Theseus and the 
Solonian legislation (vol. iii. p. 9Q, But 
I can find no proof of this assertion. 

2 Justin, ii. 7; comp.Lyc.c. Leocr.20. 


^ Pausan. iv. v. § 10. 

Pausan, iv. ix. § 4, and vii, ii. § 1. 

® These were Acastus, Archi 2 :)piis, 
Thersippus, Phorbas, Megacles, Bio- 
gnetus, Pherecles, Ariphron, Thospiens, 
Agamestor, Hilsohylus, and Alcmoeon. 

® Euseb. Chron. Can. pars. ii. p. 306- 
320. But comp. pars. i. c. 30, where 
the number of years is only 272, 
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gather from tlie silence of ancient authors, that the time was one of 
peace abroad, and of tranquillitj— -perhaps of comfort and content- 
ment— at home, ' The Asiatic colonisation, it must be remembered, 
had carried off unruly spirits, and left the land with a deficient 
rather than a surplus population; labour was probably well paid; 
above all, the yearning after free institutions and the excitement of 
political life, had not yet commenced. The state was in its boyhood, 
unconscious, satisfied with life; free from those fierce cravings — in 
part noble, in part selfish and brutalising — which in the nation, as 
in the individual, mark the period of adolescence. 

13. On the termination of this long interval of almost complete 
rest and inaction, the advance of the aristocracy was rapid. In the 
fu’st year of the seventh Olympiad (b.c. 752), the life-archonship 
was brought to an end, and the dnration of the office was limited to 
ten years,® but without infringement on the right of the Medontida? 
to its exclusive possession. By this change, not only was the dig- 
nity diminished, but the responsibility of the Archon was rendered 
a reality ; for he could be actually called to account for any abuse 
of his authority at the close of his ten years of office. Thns the 
Eupatrids obtained a power over the nominal sovereign, which they 
were not slow to use ; and we find that in the reign of the fourth 
decennial Archon (b.o. 714) they took advantage of an act of cruelty 
which he had committed,^ not only to depose him individually, but 
to declare that the Medontidse had in him forfeited their claim to 
rule; upon which it naturally followed that the office should he 
thrown open to all Eupatrids. The decennial term of office was 


^ Bishop Thirlwall doubts (Hist, of 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 17) whether the 
long period of apparent tranquillity ” 
which intervenes between Theseus and 
Draco was really “ one of public hap- 
piness.” His doubts rest, in part, on 
the story of Hippomenes (see below, 
note®), and partly on the condition of 
the Athenians at the era of Draco. 
The remarks in the text refer only to 
the period between jMedon and Alo- 
Hueon (b.c. 1050-752). 

^ Dionys. Hal. i. 71. 

® Hippomenes (it is said), the fourth 
decennial Archon, had a daughter 
named Leimdne or Leim6nis, who was 
taken in adultery with one of the 


citizens. Both were punished with 
death. The man was fastened by 
Hippomenes to his chariot, and so 
killed ; the adulteress was shut up in 
a building with a wild horse ; no food 
was given to either, and the horse 
shortly devoured the lady. Afterward s 
the scene of the crime was held ac- 
cursed ; the building was razed ; and 
the site known as “ the Place of the 
Horse and the Damsel.” (See Hera- 
clid. Font. i. 3 ; Nio. Damaso. Fr. 51 ; 
Ovid. Ib. 461; Saidas, ad voc. ‘I-jnro- 
jiteVijs; Photius, Lex Synag. sub voc- 
Trap' '/iTTrov; Diogenian. Cent. Prov. iii. 
l,&o.) 
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Sc airtj years longer ; ^ hut at the end of that time 

( .0. 684) the mask was altogether thrown off, and the last remnant 

” 7 - “■ "» »“ 

datootion of .11 .nl.g„4lic p,„„” “ ‘I- 

tJ ~ >’“™- 

obscure, and requme investio-ition Tf 1 t wodved are more 
the earliest times there was Ik everr C T ’lot’ced ^ that from 
or Agora, which exerci T monarchy an Assembly, 

affairs. This assembly r1-rhtfklir c ^“7? 

nnivrersally prevalent of ah fl, consisted, according to the idea 

the state It would^lm hi® 77 7^7^^ arms in 

Prytaorot lirS ■*'“ »™«l tts 

B«loi. tbe7“.1d“t ™er”“7”‘”“' Ti^gta, Pi,l„. 

ove.r tbe monarcli • for tJm P] i ^ mportant infinence 

Prytanenm ^ Thp\r 7 ;i could not deliver sentence in the 

the Naucraries, ha7 h7d a hddV^r Piytaneis of 

over the roveime whiclfl i7„ 
monarchs to resist theirTSisS. 

HiPPomenes 

were Charops, i[i,sim]dos, and Cleidi- 
ens; his succefssors, Leocrates, Ap. 
zander, and Eiyxias. Their rule lasted 
from B.C. 752 to b.c. 684. 


J Supra, Essay i. pp. 336, 337. 

See Pollux, viii. m and 120. 
hrote, vol Hi. p. 96. 

Pollux, viii. Ill, and Pint. Tit. 
Solon, c, 19, 
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15. Still anotlier institiitioii remains to be noticed, bj means of 
wliicli it is probable that theiiv power ; was adyaiiced. A 

Council (/3oyA^), or Senate ( 7 epoi;cr£a), is as essential an clement of 
tlie ancient monarcby as an Assembly (ayopd)^ and must have 
existed at Atliens from the remotest times. There is no reason to 
think that the Athenian kings ever acquired such a preponderance 
in the state as could have alone enabled them to abrogate this 
primitive institution. Weakness is the characteristic of the Athenian 
nionarchy, in which the king was never much more than the first 
of the nobles; and we may therefore assume that throughout the 
monarchical' period there was from first to last a Senate, possessing 
as much weight as the Eo man, and acting as a mostinfiucntial check 
upon the king, and a most powerful instrument for the aggrandise- 
ment of the Eiipatrids. It is with reason that many critics and 
historians identify this primitive council with the “ Senate of Areo- 
pagus,”® which, after the time of Solon, was distinguished by that 
affix from the new Council established by him. The bulk of ancient 
■Nvriters, indeed (if we may believe Plutarch ‘’), ascribed the institu- 
tion of both Senates to Solon ; but we have already seen, in con- 
nection with Lycurgus,^how little stress can be laid in such a case 
upon a preponderance of authority. To the first known lawgiver of 
a country all its ancient institutions are popularly assigned, how- 
ever antique and primitive they may in fact be ; and this is done 
the more nniformly the further men are removed from the period. 
Against the authority of Plutarch’s ** majority of writers,” most of 
wdiom. were undoubtedly of a late date, may he set as an equipoise 
the single name of ^Eschjlus, who, coming within a centuiy of 
Solon, was so far from making him the author of the Areopagite 
Council, that he represented it as already existing in the time of 
Orestes — more than 500 years earlier.*^ If Solon had instituted the 
Areopagus, it is probable that its powers would have been more 
definite and its weight less. It is also very unlikely that it would 
have borne the name of since from his time its functions were 
far more those of a court than of a council.® But if it was an ancient 
institution, continued with diminished powers by Solon, we can 


® Supra, Essay i. pp. 336, 337. 

" See Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 11. 

8 As Meier (Der Attieche Process, 
Einleitiiiig, p. 10), Schomann (ibid.), 
Matfcbia) (De Jud. Ath. pp. 142-148), 
and Mr. Grote (vol. iii. p. 07). 


s Vit. Solon, c. 19. 

1 Supra, Essay i. p. 337. 

2 Bumen. 651 efc seqq. Aristotle, it 
must be added, made the Areopagus 
anterior to Solon (Pol. ii. 9). 

^ See Hermann’s Pol. Ant. § 105. 
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easily uBderstaud its retaining its ancient name, even wlien tliat 
name had become inappropriate, and we can account for the inde- 
finiteness of its powers, the yastness and vagiteness of its claims, 
and the strong hold which it had upon gi'eat nnmbers of the 
Athenians. Il* we regard it as almost the sole relic of the ancient 
constitution which survived the sweeping reforms of Solon and 
Ciisthenes, we can understand how it should draw to itself the 
affectionate regard of the more conservative portion of the Athenian 
people ; how the traditions of the past should cling around it ; and 
how it should finally become the watchword and the rallying point of 
that party which was the determined opponent of democratic progress.'^ 
16. Such then would seem to have been the instruments whereby 
the Athenian Eupatrids effected their usurpations —usurpations 
which issued in the establishment, about the year B.c. 684, of an 
oligarchy even closer^ than that which existed at Rome before the 
institution of the Tribunate. The noble clans not only monopolised 
office, but confined even the franchise to members of their own 
body ; ^ they both furnished and elected the Archons, Phylo-Basileis, 
and heads of the ISTaucraries ; they also occupied all the priesthoods 
of any account ; and there is reason to believe that they held 
almost exclusive possession of the territory of the state, either 
dii'ectly, in their own names, or indirectly, as mortgagees of the 
small properties belonging to the poorer landownex'S.^ The unre- 
strained power which they enjoyed had the effect — seen commonly 
to result from it — of stimulating their selfishness, and rendering 
them harsh and unjust towards all those who were beyond the 
charmed circle of their own order. We may gather from a name 
afterwards borne by the democratical party in Attica,^ that in the 

In tlie time of Eplualtes and Peri- 
cles. (SeeArist. Pol. ii. 9; Diod. Sic. 
xi. 27 ; Phitarcli, Vit, Pericl. c. 9, &c.) 

" Aristotle (i. s. c.) calls tlac oligar- 
cLy xiap ^Kparovy and speaks of the 
people as held in slavery under it 
(SouAeiWra). 

® Whereas at Borne, in the worst 
times, the Plebeians had a voice in the 
election of one consul. 

^ Bo much, at least, may be gathered 
from the definition the Etymologic. 

Magn. 'E.vTrarpiBdty oi avrh rh ^errv 
aiKQVvreSy Ka\ p^^rixovres ^actikiKov 
yivovsy k< 4 >rm UpS>v 4‘Trtfx4x<eiap 
voioi^}i€:vot. Compare Pint. Tit. Thes. 


c. 24, where Theseus is said to have 
made the Eupatrids ocrtcoy ical Upwp 
e|T77?}ra5r. 

^ The poverty which Solon was re- 
quired to remedy mast have been an 
evil of long standing, which very 
gradually came to a head. It appears 
that in las time the whole land was 
covered with mortgage pillars, whence 
he himself represents the earth itself 
as reduced to slavery (Pi\ 28, quoted 
at length, p. 390). 

® “ Highlanders ” {didKptoL or virepd- 
icpioi). The aristocrats were at the 
same time known as “Lowlanders” 
or ireStoKoi)- It is plain that 
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distribntioiis of territory wliicli were made from time to time under 
Eapatrid influence, as Atliens passed from tlie pastoral life to the 
agrioultural,! jt -^^as only the poorer and less desirable lands that 
were allotted to the small cultivators. Again, the demand for 
written laws, which is the first symptom of life manifested on the 
part of the unprivileged classes, is indicative of sufferings aiising 
from an abuse of power, ^ and seems to imply that undue severity 
was shown towards the humbler criminals, while those of a higher 
grade were allowed comparative impunity. The universal poverty, 
moreover, which it was one of the objects of Solon’s legislation to 
remedy, proves incontestably the prevalence of a tyrannical and 
oppressive spirit, which had ground down the humbler classes to 
the lowest point whereat existence was possible, and wliich_wa3 
prepared to ruin the state by enforcing the primitive law of debt in 
the full rigour of its archaic severity. . n 

17. It appears that during the space of nearly sixty years (from 
B.C. 684 to B.C. 624), the Eupatrids continued in the undisputed 
possession of all the powers of the state, and disposed almost at 
their will of the lives and properties of the citizens. The Archons 
their representatives— not only administered, but made the laws, 
deciding all matters by their 060 -^ 01 , or edicts they tried ^ses of 
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rmced tliat, in order to secure the maintenance of their power active 
steps rnnst be taken. The popular discontent assumed the shape, 
which IS not unusual under similar cii-cumstances, of a demand for 
uu'itten laws— -i. e. of a requirement that the penalties of offences 
shall no longer be fluctuating and arbitrary, dependent upon the 
capnce or interest of the presiding magistrate ; but be fi.xed by a 
positive enactment, to which all judges shall be bound to conform 
theii* sentences. When this demand became so general and so 
urgent that it could no longer be safely met by a mere passive 
resistance, the Eupatrids resolved to deal with it in another way. 
Prolepmg to consent to what was required of them, they appointed 

one of their body — a noble who has come down to us as Draco = to 

the ofTice of chief Archon, and empowered him to produce a written 
code of laws, according to which justice should thereafter be 
admimstered.^ ^ The legislator was, however, no doubt instructed, 
instead of mitigating the severity of the ancient and traditional 
scale of punishments, to heighten and aggravate it; and so thoroughly 
did he act in this spirit, that his laws were said in later times to 
have been written, not with ink, but with blood.® Doatb was made 
uhe penalty, not only for murder and sacrilege, but for adultery, for 
homcide in self-defence, and even for petty tbefts, wbile idleness, 
or tlie attempt to change one of liis laws, was to be visited with per- 
petual distraucliisemeut.^ It was probably thought that “such a 
code was likely to be a convenient instrument in the bands of the 
ruling class, for striking terror into tboir subjects and stifling the 
nsing spirit of discontent which their cupidity and oppression had 
provoked.”® To crush by terror, or drown in blood, the nascent 
democracy, which at its very birth they at once feared and hated, 
seems to have been the aim and intention of the Eupatrids at this 
cnsis : that they did not succeed was perhaps owing rather to casual 
circumstances than to any miscalculation on their part, either of 
tUcir own strciigth, or of the weakness of their adversaries. 

18. The sprat which had murmured at the “whips ” of the ante- 
raconic governmont ivas not very likely to submit tamely to the 
scorpions ” of Draco. Discontent, if repressed, must have burnt 


® The name is suspicions from its 
pecnliar aptness. It is perhaps really 
a niclnimuc which has ousted the true 
appellation. 

Demados ap. Plutarch. (Yit. Sol. 


^ See Lysias de Coed, Eratosth. c. 
11 j Bemosth. c. Aristocrat, p. 637 • 
Aul. Gell. xi. 18 j Pint. Yit. Solon, c. 
19 i Pausan. ix. xxxvi. § 4. 

^ Thirl wall, vol. ii. p.'l9. 
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still more fiercely in men’s hearts; and probably it was soon evident 
that there would be an outbreak. Unfortunately our authorities for 
this period — one of the very greatest interest — are scanty and frag- 
mentary ; and in default of trustworthy guides we are thrown to a 
great extent on conjecture and probability for the interpretation 
which w^e shall assign to the mere outline of facts which has come 
down to us. It is certain that within twelve years of Draco’s 
archonshipj a violent commotion took place at Athens, which was 
near destroying the whole framework of the constitution, and which 
had permanent results of a most important nature. Cylon, a Eupa- 
trid of the highest rank and position,' a victor at tli.e Olympic 
games," and a man of such wealth and eminence, that ho had been 
selected by Then genes, tyrant of Mcgara, as a fitting husband for 
his daughter, suddenly appeared in arms against the government, 
and made himself master of the Acropolis. He is said to liave been 
assisted by a body of troops lent him by his fathcr-in-Iaw ; but it is 
evident that his real strength lay in the discontent of the Athenians 
themselves with their existing constitution, which led great iiumhcrs 
to welcome any change. Whether the motives of Cylon were selfish 
or patriotic ; whether (like Simrius Cassius and Titus I^ranlius) he 
was urged to his enterprise by real sympathy with the suif orings of 
the lower orders, or, like Pisistrakis, and his own father-in-law, 
Theagenes,'^ merely sought to make the advocacy of popular rights a 
stepping-stone to power, is perhaps open to question. Most modern 
writers decide the doubt unfavourably to the character of Cylon, 
and it must he admitted that in the brief accounts of the ancients 
the same view seems to he taken ; ^ hut on the other hand, it appears 
that the statue of Cylon -was preserved to the close of the Ilepublic, 
among those of other pnhlic benefactors, in the Acropolis ; ^ so that 
the Athenians of the democratic times must certainly have regarded 


rod. V. 71 ; didcs a little modifies tlio accusation^ 
■arcli. Vit. and only says KareXa^e r)\v aKp<iiro\iif 
iters treat cus cttI rvpavvidt. Hcraciides ikntiiais 
aitally. speaks of the tycaiiny as acliioved (Pr. 

1, § 4). The Scholiasts generally 
ml ^vya.r6s follow Thucydides, hut miss the deli- 
cacy of his phrase. 

nlavXos, or ® Pausan. I. xxv-iii. § 1. It may well 

0 . ). he doubted whether the Delphic oracle, 

which sanctioned the attempt of Oy- 

1. 2. Ion, would have encouraged a purely 

Jylon, ovros selfish enterprise* 

). Thucy- 
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liis attempt with, favour, and Lave considered its "bearing to liave 
been on tlie side of progress.*^ At tLe mmoar of revolt tLe Biipa- 
trids and their supporters flocked from all parts of Attica to the 
capital,® and invested the Acropolis, which long resisted their 
efforts. The siege had to be turned into a blockade, which was 
conducted by the heads of the llTaucraries under the direction of the 
nine Archons,^ and pressed to a successful issue. Provisions and 
water alike failed the besieged ; and, despairing of success, Ojlon 
secretly escaped,^ while his partisans still continued the defence ; 
till at length, when several had actually died of starvation, resist- 
ance was abandoned, and the remnant of the besieged, quitting the 
walls, took refuge in the temple of Minerva Polias, and assumed the 
sacred character of suppliants. Megacles,^ the chief Archon, on 
entering the citadel, found these persons ready to perish of hunger 
in the holy ground, and, anxious to avoid the pollution of the place 
by their death, induced them to remove from it by entering into an 
engagement that at least their lives should be spared.^The prisoners 
do not seem to have felt much confidence in the pledge given them ; 
but, having only the alteniative of starving wdiere they were or of 
. accepting it, they agTccd do quit their shelter, and began to descend 
from the height. In order, however, to keep themselves still under 
the protection of the goddess, they tied a long rope to the image, 
and holding this in their hands commenced the descent.^ They had 

< In ancient, as in modem times, 
extremes met ; and the most violent 
demoernts were often the apologists 
or the abettors of tyranny. As Her- 
mann remarks, “ the commonalty was 
generally lavoni'able to a tyranny 
which was more immediately directed 
against the rich and noble’’ (Pol. Ant. 

§ 03) . They saw in the tyrant their 
own protector and champion (npo- 
crrdrTjs)) who not only saved them from 
preseut suifering, bnt avenged their 
past -wrongs upon the oligarchs. Often, 
too, they acquiesced in a tyranny on 
account of its strength, from a feeling 
that in no ot her way could they pre- 
vent the nobles from retaining or re- 
gaining their power. 

^ Oi ^A^TjvcuoL ala‘B6fxevoi 4^07idT](fav 
ravBrjjJL^l iic rmv dypQv iir avro{is. 

(Tliucyd. L s. c.) 

^ This is perLaps the best mode of 
reconciling Hcrodotnsand Thucydides. 


'Xiie lormer says tiaat tne iieaas oi tne 
Prytanies, the latter that the nine 
Archons, then governed Athens. ” It 
can scarcely be right, with Hai'pocra- 
tion, to identify the two offices. 

1 So Thucydides (i. 126), and the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Equit. 443); 
but Herodotus appears to regard Gy- 
loii himself as among the slain (v. 71). 

^ Pint. Tit, Solon, c. 12 ; Heraclid. 
Pont. (Pr. 1, § 4). 

^ Herod. (1. s. c , ro-urovs duurreacri 
vTT^yyvovs 6 aydr ov. Thucy- 

dides goes further, and says, § 

fi7}dei/ KaKov TTOiTicrovcri. 

MTut. Tit. Sol. c. 12; Schol ad 
Aristoph. Eq. 4‘13. hlr. Grots thinks 
that the silence of Thucydides with 
regard to t}:e story of the cord dis- 
proves its truth (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
hi. p. Ill, note q ; but he admits that 
it was contained in the defence which 
the Alcmmonidaj made before their 
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not gone far wlieii tlie rope broke, or was cut, and immediately tbeir 
foes fell upon tliem.''^ Many were slain on tbe spot ; tlie rest fled to 
tlie altar of tlie Eumenides, wliicli was at band,® and to yarioiis 
other Bbrines in tbe neigbbonrliood. But tbe sword once drawn, 
religions scruples lost tbeb force, and tbe fagitiyes were pursued 
and slain wbereyer they could be found; eyen tbe Eumenides were 
not permitted to screen those who bad soligbt tbeir protection ; a 
uniyersal massacre was commanded or allowed ; and the blood of 
tbeir suppliants stained tbe altars eyen of tbe “ Awful Goddesses.”^ 

19. The yictory wms complete. Oylon, though bo bad escaped, 
undertook no fresh enterprise ; and all tbe boldest and bravest of 
the party which bad supported bini bad suffered death in the 
massacres. The Eupatrids probably congratulated themselyes on ; 

baying annihilated their opponents, and looked forward to the quiet 
enjoyment of a fresh lease of power. But if so, they had mis cal- 
culated. In Athens, at all times religious almost to excess,® the 
spiritual had far greater weight than the physical. Their enemies 
were fled or dead; hut iu smiting them the Eupadrids had done a 
deadly injury to themselves. They, or at least many of them, had 
incurred the guilt of sacrilege, and in this way brought themselves 
under a curse, wbicli was believed to rest, not on the actual 
criminals only, but on the remotest generation of their descendants.^ 

Moreover, as the government for the time being, they had in- 
volved the state in their gnilt ; and gloomy apprehensions settled . j 

down upon the mass of the people,^® combined with a bitterness of 
feeling against those whom they regarded as the authors of their 
disquietude. It shortly became evident that, unless active steps i 

were taken to qniet the superstitions fears which had obtained i 


Judges some ten or twelve years after 
the event. I cannot couccive the 
invention of so reniarkahle a feature, 
and its solemn assertion in a court, 
when the occurrence was still fresh, in 
men’s memories, unless it was true, 
or at least unless there was a founda- 
tion for it. And to mo the silence of 
Thucydides, considering the brevity 
of his narrative', does not appear to 
be an argmneat of much weight. 

Botli Plutarcli and the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes say that they were 
stoned. This -would at least imply that 
the treachery was not premeditated. 


At the north-eastern foot of the hill ) 

of Aa.*eopagus (X^oake’s Athens, p. 350), ; 

^ At creju.pal 6eal (Thucyd. 1. s. c.). !' 

® A€i(nbatiJ.oj/icrT€poif Acts xvii. 

Compare Herod i. 60; Thucyd., vi, 

27 ; &c. I 

The guilt incurred hy the arch on ; 

Mogacles, n.c. 612, was brought for- ' 

ward against his great - grandson, | 

Clistlienes, about b.c. 510 (Herod, v. f 

70), and against his iiftli descondant, ; 

Pericles, B.c. 432 (Thucyd. 120, 127). i 

Of. Soph, Antig. &Tas ovdh eKkditu 

yeveas tc 8 0 s eptrov (oSS). 

Plut. Yit. Solon. 0. 12. I 
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possession of men’s minds, and at tlie same time to remoye the 
eanses of that settled ayersion with which they regarded the existing 
constitution of their country, an outbreak of a desperate character 
was to be expected. Already dissensions of an alarming nature 
manifested themselves ; and parties were formed whose geograjMc 
basis threatened the state with disruption. The men of the High- 
lands,” “ of the Plain,” and ‘‘ of the Coast,” became banded together, 
and formed factions of a novel kind,^ with which it was most difficult 
to deal. The great body of the Eupatrids must have been convinced 
of the seriousness of the danger when they put themselves into the 
hands of Solon, and allowed him to prescribe and apply the remedies 
which in his judgment were necessary to meet the crisis. 

20. Solon was indeed a Eupatrid, and descended from the royal 
line of Codriis ; ^ but the extravagance of his father, Execestides, had 
so reduced his inheritance, that in his youth he was forced to engage 
in trade, ^ a circumstance which could not but tend to weaken in his 
mind those exclusive notions in which persons of his class were 
ordinarily nurtured. He had also shown himself iu his writings the 
fearless denouncer of the wrongs committed by his own order, and 
the energetic advocate of the just claims of the people.^ In common 
times ho wmuld have been actively persecuted for such conduct, or 
at least punished by scorn and neglect ; hut, amid the perils which 
now beset the state, he presented bimself to the terrified nobles as 
their best protection — perhaps as their only possible savionr. For 
some time it appears that his advice was sought and adopted, and 
he was allowed to have the main direction of affairs, without beinsf 
invested with any distinct office, or placed in a position to act with 
real authority. It was while he occui^ied this ambiguous position 


** Ibid. Hence Aristotle regards him 
as belonging to the “middle classes.” 
(Pol. iv. 9 : ’^SiTjfjLHOP Se , . . rb rovs^ 
0e\Ti<Trovs p’OjuoOeras elmt ra>v juLscrecp 
TToAiTiS?/, ^oAccj/ re yap '7/ji/ rovrcoif,) 

The scanty fragments of Solon 
were edited by Dr. Gaisford in his 
PoetiB Minores Grscci, vol. i. They 
have been published in a separafo 
form by Bach (Bonn, 1825). His 
strong language on the subjects 
mentioned in the text is particularly 
remarkable in Hr. xv. of Gaisford’s 
edition. 


^ Pint. Yit. Solon, c. 13. Mr. Groto 
says these factions “had prevailed 
before ” (vol. iii. p. 125) ; but I know 
no authority for such a stateiucnt. 
Tlio divisions of the territory men- 
tioned ).)y Pollux (supra, p. 367, note 7), 
even if regarded as authentic, would 
be far from a proof. 

On the character of these factions, 
see below, pp. 4'03--405. 

- Ibid. c. 1. The relationship of 
Pisistratus to Solon, and the connec- 
tion of the former with the Codridae, 
are generally admitted (Herod, v, 65, 
and note ad loc.). 




BATE OF HIS AHCHONSHIP, 


tliat lie is said to have “ persuaded ” ® Megacles and his accomplices 
to stand their trial on the charge of sacrilege, and to Submit to the 
decision which made them exiles from their country. This step (if 
really taken) not proving sufficient to allay the general disquietude, 
he seems, vffiile still without office, to have devised his second 
measure — the purification of the city by Epimenides.^ Finally, 
after this proceeding had been attended with a very large amount of 
success, and the religious apprehensions of the community had been 
tranquillized thereby, but the political horizon continued still 
clouded, it was resolved to put all power formally into his hands ; 
he was invested with the dignity of chief archon, and given full 
authority to arrange the state at hi.s pleasure, to frame a new con- 
stitution, and to repeal, confirm, or modify the Draconian code of 
law^s.*^ 

21. The archonship of Solon is fixed by most chronologists to the 
year B.c. 594,^ eighteen years after the insurrection of Cylon, and 
thirty from the attempt of Draco to crush the rising spirit of demo- 
cracy by severity. Before proceeding to consider the enactments 
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review tlie circumstances wlierebj lie bad acquired weight in tlie 
state, more especially as those circumstances bring before us in a 
tolerably distinct manner the external position of Attica and her 
relations with neighbouring countries, of which we have obtained 
no glimpse since the date of Codrus. 

22. It appears that, during the troubles of the Draconian and 
Cylonian period, the little state of Megara on the western borders of 
Attica took advantage of her internal disorders to commence an 
aggressive war, and succeeded in it so well as to dispossess their 
rivals of the island of Salamis, to which they had, or professed to 
have, a claim of long standing.^ Repeated attempts were made by 
the Athenians to recover their lost dependency; but on these occa- 
sions they were so roughly handled by the Megarians that they had 
at last desisted from the war, and, convinced of its impolicy, had 
even passed a decree forbidding, under penalty of death, any pro- 
posal to renew the struggle.^ Solon, however, himself a Sala- 
miuian,^ took a dijfferent view of the course proper under the 
circumstances ; and making up his mind to risk the consequences, 
he one day feigned madness, and rushing into the forum, where the 
people (Le. the nobles) were assembled, he recited in an impassioned 
tone a poem of his own composition, in which the Athenians were 
exhorted to make another effort for the reconquest of the island. 
The venture succeeded. Many of the nobles — among them Pisis- 
tiutus,'^ who was his kinsman — seconded his efforts ; and the decree 


” Pint. Yifc. Sol. c. 8. It is likely 
enongli that tlio Megarians may have 
held possession of Salamis during a 
considerable portion of the time inter- 
vening between Qocli’ns and Solon, 
since Megara was a powerful naval 
state from the middle of the eighth to 
the middle of the seventh century b.c. 
During this period she founded colonies 
in Sicily, in the Propontis, on the Bos- 
phorus, and (probably) in the Black 
Sea. That she had really possessed 
tlie island in ancient times is indicated 
by her appeal to the traces of her 
peculiar niethod of interment as ap- 
parent in many of the old tombs (Pint. 
Tit. Sol. 0 . 10). 

^ Demosth. de Pals. Leg. (1. s, c.) ; 
Diog. Laert. i. 46 j Pint. Vit. Sol. o. 8. 

“ .According to Diogenes Laertius (i. 
45), who says that the fact was re- 


corded on his statue at Athens. Mr. 
Grote suggests that he was not really 
born at Salamis, but only received an 
allotment there after the conquest of 
the island (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. pp. 
210, 211) . The story of the dispersion 
of his ashes over the island seems to 
be connected, with the tradition of its 
being his true country (Plut. Yit. Sol. 
ad fin. ; Diog. Laert. i. 62 ; Aristid. 
p. 230, ed, Dindorf.). 

^ So Plutarch (1. s. c.). Yet, as Mr. 
Grote observes (p. 121), at this time 
(about B.c. 600-594^ according to the 
ordinary chronology) he could scarcely 
have been more than a boy. He died 
B.c. 527, and as he is never said to 
have attained to an extreme old age, 
we can scarcely suppose him born be- 
fore B.c. 607.- Yet he is rep.resented 
by Plutarch as aiding Solon in getting 
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was repealed, an expedition voted, and Solon liimself appointed to 
tlie command of it. 

The details of tlie expedition by whicli Solon carried out Ms 
project are varionsly related,^ and rest on no very good authority. 
It seems certain that Pisistratiis, though very young at the time, 
was engageddn the war,® and gained considerable distinction in it j 
and there is no doubt that Salamis was recovered ; but more than 
this bare outline can scarcely be said to be known. The war was 
terminated by an appeal to Sparta on the chief matter in dispute 
between the combatants, namely, the possession of Salamis, wlaich 
was adjudged to Athens on the combined evidence of oracles and 
mythic traditions.^ 

23. Solon shortly afterwards engaged Athens in another dispute, 
which he likewise carried to a successful issue. Perhaps he thought 
by involving his countrymen in foreign wars to make them forget 
their domestic differences. A cpiarrel had arisen between the Del- 
phians and the people of Cirrha, the port from which Delphi was 
ordinarily reached by travellers from the west. In a meeting of the 
Amphictyonic Council, Solon, as Athenian deputy, urged the armed 
interference of the League on behalf of the Delphians,'^ and per- 
suaded the Council to adopt his proposition. A force consisting of 
Thessalians, Sicyonians, and Athenians, was collected,® and the hrst 
Sacred War commenced, probably in the year B.c. 600.® It was 
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conducted hj Eurylocius the Tliessalian,^ with the assistance of 
Oiisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon,^ and of Alcmseon, son of the Archon 
Megacles, who commanded the Athenian contingent.® According 
to one account,^ Solon himself accompanied the army in the capacity 
of counsellor, and actually cod trived the stratagem through which 
Oirrha was captured ; ® but such a position does not belong to the 
simplicity of the time,® and the part taken by Solon in the war was 
probably limited to a warm adyocacy of it in the first instance, and 
a recommendation at its close that Cirrha should be destroyed and 
its lands given to the Delphians. 

24. Such were the chief public actions of Solon at the time of his 
selection as ‘‘ lawgiver.” He was known as a skilful leader, a bold 
man, and a warm patriot. Connected by birth with the high aristo- 
crats, by occupation with the commercial classes, and by sympathy 
with the oppressed commons, he had friends in every rank, and 
might be expected to deal fairly by all. His abilities were great, 
his moderation greater ; and probably Athens possessed at the time 
no other citizen half so fitted for the difficult office which he was 
urged, and at last consented, to undertake. The nobility felt that 
he would not sacrifice his own order ; the commons knew that he 
approved their cause, and would have the courage to see justice 
done them ; the trading class, which was just beginning to feel its 
strength,^ had hopes from one who had been personally engaged in 
commerce, and did not regard it as a degradation. The task, how- 
ever, which had been committed to him, was one of no ordinary 
difficulty. He had not only to remodel a barbarous code, and frame 
a constitution suitable to the existing state of the community, which 
were the usual duties of a lawgiver ; ® but he had to meet a financial 
crisis in the shape which such matters commonly took in ancient 


^ Scliol. ad Bind. Pytli. Proleg. ; Strab. 
ix. pp. 418-421 ; Poiyson. vi. 13 ; comp. 
Pausan. ii. ix. § 6. 

- Pausan. x. xxxvii. § 4 s Prontin. 
Strateg. iii. 7. 

3 Plat. Tit. Sol. c. 11. 

Pansan. I. s. c. 

Tlie poisoning of the river Pleistus, 
wbicli supplied Ciirba witb water 
(Pausan. X. xxxvii. §5). Polysenusand 
Prontinus (1. s. c.) ascribe this strata- 
gem to Clisthenes; Thessalus, to a 
certain ISTebrus. 

® To send a ^6^^ov\os or ^6fjL^ovXoi 


with, a general, was a practice com- 
menced by Sparta about the year b.c. 
445. 

The Parali of Plutarch (Tit. Sol. 
c. 13) and Herodotus (i. 59) seem to 
represent this trading class. They 
dwelt chiefly along the southern sea- 
board, where the principal ports lay, 
and perhaps included the workers of 
the silver mines towards the extremity 
of the peninsula. 

® Nd/Aovs BecrOcLL koL ncoKirdav Kaja- 
(rrijGrai (c£. Arist. Pol. ii. 9, &o.). 
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times — lie had to acknowledge and relieve a widespread insolvency, 
to prevent a war between rich and poor, to put a stop to the oppres- 
sion of the one, and to save, so far as practicable, the just rights of 
the other. The measure by which he effected these objects — his 
SeisacJitlieia — ^lias been differently understood and estimated. Accord- 
ing to some ^ it consisted of two points— a reduction in the rate of 
interest, which was made retrospective, and thus extinguished a 
number of debts — and a debasement of the currency to the extent of 
above one-fourth, whereby all outstanding obligations were dimi- 
nished in that proportion. According to others^ its chief proviso 
was the positive and complete abolition of all debts, or at least of 
those where the debtor had borrowed on the mortgage of his estate 
or the security of his person. The old Athenian law of debt, like 
the Roman, ^ and indeed like the primitive law of debt in almost all 
countries,*^ allowed the poor man to borrow “ on his body.’^ In this 
case, if he did not repay the debt at the stated time, he became the 
slave of his creditor, and was thenceforth employed by him in servile 
labours. His children, too, and even his unmarried sisters, passed 
with him into slavery, unless he had sold them previously, which 
the law allowed him to do.® Such sales and forfeitures had, it is 
said, taken place to a large extent in Attica before Solon’s appoint- 
ment, while the lands of the small proprietors were almost uni- 
versally mortgaged, and the whole class of free agriculturists was in 
imminent danger of becoming absorbed into the slave population, or 
being forced to emigrate. It is certain that Solon’s legislation 
effectually remedied this wretched condition of things ; that it freed 
all those who were in slavery for debt 5 that it swept off the mort- 



® As Androtion among tlie ancients 
(Fr. 40) ; 'K. F. Hermann (Pol. Ant. § 
106) and Bp. TMrlwall (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 34) among the modems. 

1 Pint. Vit. Sol. c. 15? Dion. Hal. v. 
65; Heraclid. Pont. i. 6; Dio Chry- 
sost. xxxl p. 333, A. Hermann con- 
fesses (§ 106, note «)that “ most Greek 
writers ” take this view. It is adopted, 
in a modified form, by Hr. Grote (vol. 
iii. p. 132). 

- Hiebnhr, vol. i. pp. 566-669, E, T. ; 
Yon Savigny, System des hentigen 
Bomischen Bechts, vol. v. § 219, &c. 

3 Niebuhr says, ‘‘ In all countries 
men 


right of selling themselves and their 
families : it obtained among the 
northern nations, as well as among the 
Greeks and in Asia” (vol. i. p. 564, 
E. T.). Compare Oms. Bell, Gall. vi. 
13 ; Died. Sic. i. 19 ; Grimm. Deutsche 
Bechts Alterthixmer, pp. 612-615 ; and 
for the custom among the Jews, Lev. 
XXV. 39 ; Nehem. v. 8. 

^ ’EttI Pint. Yit. Sol. 

c. 15. 

® Solon made such sales illegal (Pint. 
Sol. c. 23), which shows that they were 
legal previously. According to Plu- 
tarch (c, 13) the practice had prevailed 
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gage pillars from tlae lands, and entirely cleared them of all burthens.® 
A mere diminution in the rate of interest, even thongli retrospec- 
tive, -wonld not have done this, for it would have affected recent 
debts but very slightly : there is, moreover, distinct evidence that 
Solon did not reduce the legal rate of interest, but by a distinct 
enactment declared it free.^ We are therefore necessitated to con- 
clude that the relief which Solon^s legislation confessedly gave was 
not effected in this way; and consequently we must regard the 
SeisacJdJma as (at least to some extent) an actual abolition of debt, 
which is what the word itself, notwithstanding its euphemistic cast,^ 
evidently means. Solon regarded the circumstances of the time as 
justifying, or rather requiring, a departure from the ordinary law of 
contracts, a relaxation of hard and strict justice, a concession to 
poverty and necessity, with which moderns cannot consistently 
find fault, so long as no objection is made to insolvent debtor courts 
and bankruptcy courts, which render such general abolitions of 
debts unnecessary among ourselves, by continually doing on a small 
scale for individuals what otherwise has to be done from time to 
tune on a grand scale for the community. On the other hand, Solon 
evidently took care not to go beyond the needs of the occasion. He 
was far from abolishing all debts ; otherwise there would have been 
no object at all in that debasement of the currency, which is an un- 
doubted portion of his scheme.® Where and how he drew the line 
we have no evidence to show ; it is quite possible that, as at Rome 
on one occasion,^ proof of insolvency may have been required on the 
part of the debtor ; or debts of a particular kind and class may (as 
Mr. Grote thinks 2) have been excused, being known to be such as 

® See tbe famous fragment of Solon 
(xxviii. ecL Gaisf.)— 

^ujufiaprupolrf raW tij/ ^ SiKrj Xpovov 
fjtjrnpi fxsyitrrr) ^atpovcav 
apiara^ T/; pCkatva, rr/y t-yty Trore 
o/,)ow ttVelXoy TTavTaxS ireTTfjYOTay, 

TTpocrOGV hf- ^ov'Kmcracra,^ vvv ^\eyi 9 «Jpa, 
noXKow 5' Trar^iS’ BeoKTirov* 

ixvrjyayov <>rpaBhrw, aXkov ^KdUm, 
uWov dcKcilw?, row 6' amyKaint vtto 
Xpmftov Xf^oyrap, yXStcraav otker* 
tt-yTap,. wp 7 roAXoy »7 7 rXavft)u^»/oup* 


yfxarccv dvcrx^pelas 6v6fj,a(rL xpW'^oTs Ka.1 
^iKavBptaicois iTTucaXvTrreip Trparou SJAw- 
pos ^ip (ms eof/ce) o'6(l>i(r/j.a, t^ptSjpxp^mp 
UTTOK ov^p a-Etcrdxdeiap opopidactpros. Yet 
^eiffdxOcia, « a shaJcing off of huriliens” 
is after all sufficiently expressive. 

9 Pint. Yit. Sol. c. 15 ; of. Bockh’s Pnbl. 
Econ. of Athens, vol. i, p. 196, E. T. 

^ ^ At the first Secession (Dionys. Hal. 
vi, 83 ; comp. Zonar. vii. 14). 

Mr. Grote considers the Seisach- 
theia to have cancelled at once all 
mse contracts in which the debtor 
had borrowed on the security either of 
lus person or of his lands ” (Hist, of 
Greece, vol, iii. p. 132); but to have 
iett other debts untouched. 
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only the extremely poor had contracted. The benefit extended to 
the debtor, who was in no danger of losing his freedom, amounted 
to little more than one-fonrth of his obligation ® — a sensible allevia- 
tion doubtless, but one which did not greatly injure the creditor. 
To assert, however, as Androtion did, that the creditor suffered no 
loss at all by the arrangement,^ is absurd ; since, had that been the 
case, the debtor could have experienced no relief. Every lowering 
of the standard is a fraud upon creditors in the same proportion that 
it is a boon to debtors, and though admitting of justification by cir- 
cumstances, on the great political principle salm pulUca snprema 
lex,^’ requires, in order to carry the approval of right-judging minds, 
that such justification shall be distinctly made out. In the case 
before us there seems no reason to doubt that a wise discretion was 
exercised, and that the sacrifice required of the richer citizens was 
one imperatively called for by the circumstances of the time, and 
amply compensated to them hy the dangers which it warded off, and 
the security and tranquillity to which it conduced. 

25. In legislating on this difficult subject Solon was not content 
(as the Romans were in too many instances to deal only with the 
actual evils before him. but wiselv looked to nreventino; their recur- 


2 It was 27 per cent. ; one Imndred ® Pint. Tit. Sol. 1. s. c. irphs to Kombv 
draohms of the new coinage of Solon ^ttI toTs (y<^>fiacri ^ 

only eqnallmg in value 73 of the old ^ Liv. viii. 28; pionys. Hal. xvi. < , 
coinage. Bockh’s conjecture that the 9 j Cic. de Rep. h. 34. Even then it 

new coinage was intended to be three- was perhaps only the power or 

fourths the weight of the old, and ing the person for the interest o± a 

that, by omitting to make any allow- debt which was ahohshed. biavery 

ance for waste, Solon accidentally on account of the principal ox a loan 

reduced it two per cent, lower, is appears to have continued clowU o 

very happy, and may well be accepted the empire, and^ to have only 

as most probably the true explana- way before Christianity . 

tion. Grote’s note to vol. in. ch. 11, Appen- 

^ *n4>6X€?or6ai juer Toi>s ^Krivovras fie- dix.) m-, 

ydXa, 56 ^Kdirreo-dai rohs KOfiiCo- ^ Pint. Tit. Solon, c. 23. 

LvovWPr. 40) . one exception only, which would have 

5 At the first Secession, at the Li- very rarely come into play. Jofjre 
oinian legislation, at the arrangement Ovyarepcis ireoKeiVy oi^T adehtpas 6 wcri, 
of 403, at the passage of the Genuoian ttA^v "hv irapdepov aydpt ervyy 

laws, &c. yevfifih’nv) 
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countries, and compelled tlie immediate emancipation of sncli as 
were still in Attica.^ To obviate a return of the general poverty, 
wliicb bad required sncb severe remedies, be thought it enough 
in the first place to incline the burthen of taxation upon the ricii,^ 
and in the second to turn the attention of the Athenians to manu- 
factures, requiring, every father, on pain of losing his claim to be 
supported by his sons in old age, to teach them in their youth a 
handicraft,^ and empowering the Areopagus to examine into every 
man’s means of subsistence, and to punish those who had no definite 
occupation.^ It may be questioned whether these provisions would 
have been very eSectual for their purpose had the general condition 
of Greece continued unchanged ; the rapid advance in the material 
prosperity of Athens, which commenced soon afterwards, arose from 
causes wholly unconnected with the Solonian legislation ; first, from 
the vast increase in the yield of the Attic silver mines ; ^ secondly, 
from the value of the Persian plunder ; ^ thirdly, and mainly, from 
the establishment of the’ empire of Athens over her subject allies ; 
and the prosperity thus produced prevented Solon’s safeguards 
against poverty from being subjected to any searching test. It also 
precluded all temptation to repeat the process which he had sanc- 
tioned — a process necessary perhaps once or twice in the lifetime of 
a state, but ruinous if allowed to become a habit — and thus enabled 
Athens to enjoy the benefits without sujffering the evils which 
usually attend upon the repudiation of money engagements.® 

26. Having thus met and remedied the principal difficulty of the 
time, the lawgiver applied himself to the comparatively easy tasks 
of framing a constitution and introducing a code of laws. The 
iimocratical constitution of Solon is too well known to require more 
than the briefest notice here. He divided the whole body of 
Athenian citizens — ix, all the members of the old hereditary tribes — 
into four classes, according to their property.*^ Those whose income 

^ Sol. Pragm. 28, quoted in note 
page 390. 

^ See below, p. 393. 

Blut. Yit. Solon, c. 22 1 Trpbs Ths 
r^X^as rovs ToKlras, Kal v6iwv 

eypaij/ey vL(p rhy irarepa 

da^dp.€vov rexvTjp SvavayKcs fi^ dtpaf 

3 Ibid. I. s. c. Comp. Herod, ii. 177. 

<**Herod. vii. 144. ^ Ibid. ix. 80. 

® That the Athenians were fully 
aware of the danger arising from the 
precedent set, is indicated by the 


Heliastic oath, which probably dates 
from about the time of Clisthenes. 
The dicast swore, among other things, 
never to use his office for the purpose 
of effecting a redistribution of the soil, 
or an abolition of outstanding debts 
(Kp^av kn-oKOTT'ijp, Bern. c. Timocrat. p. 
746). 

^ Pint. Yit. Sol. c. 18, et seq. ; Arist. 
Pol. ii. 9, and Pr. 9 j Pollux, viii. 130 ; 
Argum. ad Aristoph. Eq. sub fin , ; and 
the Lexicographers, ^assmi. 
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amonnted to 500 medimni of com, or metretes of wine or oil, formed 
tlie first class,® and were called a term significative 
of their wealth. Those whose income ranged between 500 and 300 
such measures constituted the second class, and bore the name of 
Hip^eis (horsemen), or Sippadortelwntes (belonging to the horseman 
class), being persons who could afford to keep a horse. Those who 
had less than 300 measures a year, and more than 200,^ were called 
Zeugitce (yokemen), because they could support a yoke of oxen ; 
these made the third class. Mnally, there was a fourth class, com- 
posed of all whose income was under 200 measures ; this class bore 
the name of Thetes (hirelings), because it was presumed that their 
poverty would in general necessitate their employment as the hired 
labourers of others.^ The chief difference in the rights of the 
several classes seems to have been that the archonship and the Court 
of the Areopagus (which was composed of ex-archons 2) were con- 
fined to the Pentacosiomedimni thatofiices of inferior dignity were 
open to the Hippeis and Zeugitse ; and that the Thetes were made 
incapable' of any office at all.^ All ranks, however, voted in the 
Ecclesia, or General Assembly of the People, which Solon re-esta- 
blished, and to which he committed the election of all officers, includ- 
ing the archons and the members of the pre-considering council. 

■ 27. The distribution of state burthens was proportioned to that 
of state privileges. Direct taxation had probably existed in 
Athens from the earliest times ; but hitherto it may have been a 
ipere poll-tax, the most oppressive mode of raising a revenue. 
Solon absolutely exempted the Thetes from direct burthens, and 
established a graduated income-tax, pressing most heavily on the 
wealthiest. The Pentacosiomedimni were taxed at the full value 


® It is supposed by some that the 
income was to be in every case derived 
from landf but I agree with Mr. Grote 
(vol. hi. p, 169) that this is very un- 
likely. 

^ I agree with Mr. Grote that we 
are bound to follow the authority of 
the ancients on this point, ’rather than 
the speculations even of so ingenious 
a person as Bockh. (See the History 
of Greece, vol. in. pp. 157, 158, note.) 
Bp. Thirlwall inclines to follow Bockh 
(vol. ii. p. 37) . So Hermann (Pol. Ant. 
§ 108). 

1 hilr. Grote denies that the fourth 
class can really have borne this appel- 


lation, because it is not conceivable 
that a proprietor whose land yielded 
to him a clear annual return of 100, 
120, 140, or 180 drachma, could ever 
have been designated by that name ” 
(vol. hi. p. 159) . But a class is named 
from the general character of those 
composing it, without reference to a 
few exceptional cases. And all the 
best authorities (Aristotle, Plutarch, 
Pollux) are unanimous on the point, 

2 Hem. c. Androt. p. 588 j Pint. Yit, 
Sol. c. 19. 

3 Pint. Yit. Aristid. o. 1. 

4 Ar. Pol. h. 9. 
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of their property, or at twelve times their income ; the Hippeis at 
one-smth less than the fall value, or at ten times their income- 
the Zeugite at one-half the rate of the Hippeis, or at five times 
tlieir income.^ Tiie rate of tax demanded varied from time to 
time, according to the needs of the state; but whatever the rate 
fixed for the year, the Hippeus paid a double income-tax compared 
with the Zeugites, and the Pentacosiomedimnus more than such 
double tax by two-fifths. To fflustrate familiarly, if the Zeugites 
had been called on in any year for fivepence in the pound upon 
his income, the Hippeus would have had to pay tenpence in the 
pound, and the Pentaoosiomedimnus a shilling. Besides this gene- 
ral burthen, the occasional and irregular expenses of the Liturgies 
or State Services were thrown entirely upon the rich citizens,® 
among whom they were distributed according to some system which 
has not come down to us. 

Had the revenue of the state been derived solely, or even mainly, 
from the property-tax, great dissatisfaction would probably have 
been felt at its graduation, as well as at the exemption from it of the 
mass of the citizens. But the chief and only permanent sources of 
revenue at Athens were the state-property,'’ which was no burthen 
on any one, and the duties on imports,® to which all alike contri- 
buted. The Eisphora, or property-tax, was rarely levied, and only 
upon occasions of difficulty ; ® so that it corresponded rather to the 
forced loans of modem states, which have always been exacted from 
the non, than to any part of the regular taxation. 

There is some indication that in the timocratical scheme of Solon 
at Athens, as in that of Servius Tullius at Rome, not taxation only, 
but imhtary duties also, were apportioned according to wealth, and 
therefore according to privilege. But the graduation in this ease 
IS not completely made, out. It is clear that the second class fur- 


®SoG Polhix, viii. 130, with, the 
explanation of Bockh (Bconom. of 
Athens voLii. pp. 269.273), which is 
toUowed by Bishop Thirlwall (vol. ii. 
pp. 38, 39), by Mr. Grote with one 
exception (vol. iii. pp. 1S6, 157), and 
by Dr. Schmitz (Smith’s Diet, of An- 
tiq., sub voc. Census), 

® On the antiquity of the Liturgies, 
cf. Aristot. (Econom. ii. 6. In later , 
times, no one contributed to them 
whose property was under three talents 
(tons de Pyrrh. c. 80 ; Bern. c. Aphob. 


P- tkis was the original rule 

they can have fallen only upon Penta 
oosiomedimni. Mr. Orote says, tha- 
they ‘‘ were distributed between tin 
members of the (first) three classes ’ 
(vol, iii. p, 160) j but lie does not quot^ 
his authority. 

7 Bockh, vol. ii. pp. 9-23. 
s Ibid. pp. 23 et seqq. 

9 Thncyd. iii. 19 ; Issensde Bicseog. 
c. 57 ; Antiph. Tetral. i. 12. Compare 
Bockh, vol. ii. p. 227, and K. P. Her- 
mann, § 162. 
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■nished the cavalry of the Athenian amiy,“ and the third class its 
heavy-armed infantry while the fom'th formed no part of the 
regular army, only serving as ligltt troops upon an emergency. But 
nothing is said concerning the military obligations of the first class , 
and we are left to conjecture whether they were legally exempt 
from all service, or acted as cavalry without being called Hippeis, 
or merely furnished the officers of the cavalry ^d infantiy, as has 
sometimes been supposed.^ The first supposition is precluded by 
the whole spirit of Greek antiquity, which attached the profession 
of arms to the upper classes especially ; ® the last may be tjyejjo 
some extent, but will not be a sufficient account to give of the 
whole body.^' We must therefore conclude that there was no exact 
line of demarcation between the first and second classes m respect 
of military service, but that both alike served in the cavalry,'* and 

probably with the same equipment. 

28 Besides introducing this new organization, and thereby really 
estabUshing a species of moderate democracy,® Solon insktutod the 
Pro-Bouleutic Council,’' a sort of committee of the Ecclesia, consist- 
ing of 400 citizens, 100 from each of the tribes, whose business it 
was to prepare all measures before they could be submitted to the 
Assembly, to convoke it when necessary, to direct its 
and see to the execution of its decrees. The election of these 400 
persons, as well as that of the archons, was entrusted to the free 
vote of the people,® who had further the power of sitting m judg- 
ment on the archons after their year of office,® and refusmg or aUow- 
inff thek admission into tlie Areopagus.^ ^ ^ 

29. These are the chief points of Solon’s constitution on whic 


10 Pint. Yit. Solon, c. 18 ; Aristopli. 
Eq. 548-563. 

This evidently follows from the 
ordinary exemption of the Thetes (see 
the next note), combined with the 
cavalry service of the Hippeis. 

1 Xen. Hell. n. iii. § 20 ; Thncyd. 
•vi. 43 ; Harpocration, ad voc. ©^res, 

2 ThirlwaU, vol. ii. p- 38. 

3 Of. Hermann’s Pol. Ant. §§ 57, 67. 

4 Unless we believe that the Hippeis 
were in the time of Solon under 100 (!), 
as Aiidooides declared (de Pace, p. 92) ; 
in which case the Pentacosiomedimm 
wonld have been scarcely so many. ^ 

5 See Diet, of Antiq. p. 486. Alci- 
biades, who must have belonged to the 


Pentacosiomedimni, served on horse- 
back at the battle of Delium (Plat. 
Sympos. p. 221, B). He does not 
appear to have held any command. 

Arist. Pol. ii. 9 : ’'Eotice Se 
. . . rhv ^rifiov tcaTaa'T^(rai> And again, 
:!^6\wva hiot oiovrtxL • • dyiftoKpaTlav 
Karaorrrjcrai vdrpiov, fii^avra koXws 
iroXiTGidP. 

7 So Plutarch (Solon, c. 19) j but 
Aristotle says (1. s. c.) that he found 
the Council already established, lins 
however seems scarcely possible. 

8 Pint. Yit. Sol. 1. s. c. 

» Arist. Pol. iii. 6 (p. 90, ed. Tauohn.) . 
Compare ii. 9. 

1 Deinaroh. c. Demosth. p. 97. 



modern writers are agreed. They constitute an immense advance 
from the strict oligarchy which he fonnd estahlished, and amply 
account for the opinion which prevailed widely in later times that 
Solon was the true founder of the democracy at Athens. The ex- 
tension of real citizenship from the Eupatrids, who alone can be 
truly said to have possessed it previously, to all members of the 
tribes; the substitution of the standard of wealth for that of birth, 
with reference even to the highest ofS-ces of the state ; the change 
in the mode of appointing the archons from nomination by the 
Eupatrids to free election by the Assembly of the People ; the prac- 
tical introduction of the whereby the archons became really 
accountable for their conduct while in office ; and the institution of 
an elective council, with the right of taking the initiative in legis- 
lation and in the conduct of affairs, must, even if unaccompanied 
by any other changes, have conferred on the Athenians a measure 
of liberty and self-government which, compared with their former 
condition, could not but seem absolute democracy, and which, even 
regarded in itself, was substantial freedom. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Solon may have gone further. Plutarch^ and Aristotle^ 
expressly ascribe to him the institution of the Dicasteries or popular 
law-courts ; and the Attic orators connect his name with almost the 
whole machinery of democracy, as it existed in their own day.^ IN'© 


" Yit. Sol. 0 . 18 : 01 XoiTTol irdpTss 
iKa\ovuro drjres, ots ovSefilau 
eddfcep aAAa 0vveKKK7)(Tid(€iv 

leal d LKdCe IV ixdvov fX€r€ixov r7]s 
irokircias, Aud again, *6(ra rais dpxcus 
6Ta^€ Kplveiv, dpLoicas Kal irepl iKeivcov d$ 
T?> StKaifrrjpiov ^8 cok€ rois jSouXo- 

fl€VOtS^ 

2 Mr. Grote cites Aiistotle as a 
witness on tlie other side. He believes 
that in the passage respecting Solon 
(Pol. ii. 9, §§ 2 , 3, and 4), the last sec- 
tion alone (from (pdv^rai S* oit card 
T^v 'Xdkoyvos to ols ouSejul&s dpx^s pt.€r9jv) 
contains the judgment of Aristotle 
himself. The second and third sec- 
tions (from ^6k(ava S* evioi to els t^v vvv 
drjfioKpariav) contain, he says, nothing 
blit the opinion of certain critics, who 
praised or blamed Solon, with their 
reasons for so doing. I cannot agree 
with this view. In section 2, Aristotle 
passes from the oblique to the direct 
phrase at the words ^oik^ Se ^(ikwv, and 


marks by this that he turns from the 
statements of others to his own Judg- 
ment. The passage thus introduced 
is the statement of Aristotle in his 
own person, and entirely precludes all 
controversy as to his opinion. Aris- 
totle says, eoi/ce Se ^6kct>v iKeiva fihv 
vn-dpxovra Trpdrepov ov xarakvaraif riiv 
re 0ovk^v Kal r^v rcov dpx^v aipecnVf 
rhv d e 87 }{jlov Kar aerr ricr aiy rd 
BticacTT'fipLa void} eras l/c vdv-^ 
r coy. Further, it is to me inconceiv- 
able, that if Aristotle could have freed 
Solon from the blame attached to him 
by his detractors, solely on account of 
his settingup the Dicasteries, by simply 
saying, “ It is all a mistake — he did 
not set them up,’^ he should not have 
done so. 

Of. Dem. c. Timocr. pp. 706, 707, 
and p, 746 ; iBsohin. c. Otes. p. 429 ; 
c. Leptin. c. 21 ; Andooid. de Myst, i. 
p. 13, &c. 
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doubt there is in such statements more or less of incoxTectness — a 
tendency to concentrate under one name what was really scattered 
over a larger surface, and at the same time to dignify with antiquity 
what the speakers regard as important in the demooratical system ; 
in many instances too it is clear (as Mr, Grote has well shown 
that the particular points of the system which are ascribed to Solon 
belong to a far more refined and advanced, age ; but on the other 
hand it seems over bold to set aside the direct, positive, and cir- 
cumstantial statements of writers like Aristotle and Plutarch, who 
both make the establishment of the law-courts a leading feature in 
the Solonic changes, and to pronounce that he did absolutely nothing 
ill this matter, because the entire complex system which existed in 
the time of Pericles cannot have come from him. We are bound to 
believe, on two such authorities,® that the idea of popular trial 
originated with Solon, and that some machinery was introduced by 
him for the |5nrpose. It would thus appear that the entire domo- 
cratical system of later times had its germs in his legislation, with 
only two exceptions of any importance — viz., ostracism and election 
by lot. 

30. If the democratic character of the Solonian constitution has 
been insufficiently apprehended by some of our writers, by others 
•it has undoubtedly been exaggerated to a still greater extent. 
To ascribe to Solon (as Bishop Thirlwall doesO Ml organiza- 
tion of the Heligea, as it appears in the time of the orators, the 
institution of the Heliastio oath, of the hTomothets and Syndics, 
and of that bulwark of the later constitution, the ypa<p^ ‘trapapSp.uPf 
is to misunderstand altogether his position in Athenian con- 
. stitutional history, and to fail in distinguishing the spirit of his 
legislation from that of Clisthenes. The democracy is born under 
sSon, but it is born an infant— not, like Minerva, full grown. 
Under Clisthene^ it attains to adolescence, under Pericles to matu- 
rity. It is an error of the most serious kind to ascribe to the simple 


5 Hist. of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 162-166. 

^ It should also be borne in mind, 
that (according to Aristotle, L s. c.) 
there was a general agreement on the 
subject. The only question between 
Solon's critics was, whether he had 
done well or ill in establishing the 
Bicasteries. Mr. Grote regards Hero- 
dotus as positively contradicting the 
supposition ” (vol. iii. p. 167) j but the 


passage adduced in proof (v. 69) is 
misquoted and mistranslated. Hero- 
dotus does not say rhp ^A.Qyivaiwv S^ixovy 
vporepop &7rw(rjuepop urdprcoPy but rhp 
*AB. dij/ULOP, TTpSrepop hroii(riJL€Poy, 

'Trdpra irpbs r^p icpvrov /uoTpap irpoff'^di’}’- 
mro, and caraxrnepop does not mean 
“excluded from office,” but “con- 
temned by him.” 

^ Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. pp. 44-46. 
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and comparatively rude time of Solon -wiiat have truly been called 
“the last refinements and elaborations of the democratical mind of 
Athens.” ® These refinements no donbt grew np gradnally between 
the ages of ^ Clisthenes and Pericles, being the inventions of varions 
authors during the gradual development of the democratic idea. 

81 . It may be doubted whether in one respect even Mr. Grote 
has not given Solon credit for a more Hberal legislation than can 
be rightly assigned to him. He considers him to have reeoo-nized 
as citizens, not the members of the four old tribes only, but all the 
rree inhabitants of Attica, except actual aliens. Such persons, he 
says, though not eligible for councillors, nor for archons, and there- ' 
tore incapable of entering the Areopagus, “were citizens, and could 
give their votes for archons and senators, and also take part in the 
annual decision of their accountability, besides being entitled to 
claim redress for wrongs in their own persons.” “ To me it ’ seems 
that the adinission of these persons to citizenship at this time is 
highly improbable, and that, if it had been a part of the Solonian 
scheine, we must have found distinct mention of it.* I cannot but 
regard it as one of the main differences between the Solonian and 
Ohsthenic constitutions, that the former left untouched the condi- 
tions of citizenship, and merely made alterations in the rights and 

htlTr?d"-« f-T acknowledged to be citizens; while the 

attei admitted into the citizen body classes never before recognized 
as worthy of belonging to it. Mr. Grote in his account of the 
Chsthenic legislation seems to admit all that is here contended for • 
bn his statements in that place appear to me wholly inconsistent 

sittion'" ““teined in his account of the Solonian laws and con- 
stitution. The point IS one of importance in any estimate that we 


iii. 


® Grote’s Hist of Greece, vol. 
p. 164. 

Ibid. pp. 175, 176. 

^ As vre do find in tlio case of Clis- 
tienes, tliongh so much less is told us 
of Iiim than of Bolon. (See Ai-ist. Pol. 
iii. 1; K\ei(rdep7}s rwy rvpdu- 

vm ^K$ok^}y TTokkohs ^evovs 

Ka\ Bo6\ovs {mstoIkovs.) 

- In the eleventh chapter of his third 
volume, Mr. Grote discusses the 
status, under the vSolonian constitu- 
tion, of persons not included in the 
gentes and phratries*' — and having 
decided that they could not be mem- 
bers of the Pro-Boiileutic Council, nor 


Archons, nor (consequently) members 
» mi ® C/Ourt of Areopagus, he savs — ■ 
there remained only the pixblio 
assembly, in which an Athenian, not 
a member of these tribes, could take 
part; yet he toas a citizen, since he 
coiiU give his vote for archms and 
senators, and could take part in the 
annual decision of their accountability, 
besides being entitled to claim redress 
tor wrong from the archons, in his 
own person, while the alien could only 
do so through the intervention of an 
avouching citizen or Prostates. It 
Seems, therefore, that all persons not 
included in the four tribes, whatever 
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attempt to form of tlie true ekaracter of either system, and it is to 
be regretted that without necessity a dou^ should be allowed to 
rest upon it. ' 

32. To gi¥e a complete account of the laws of Solon 'would ex- 
pand this Essay beyond all reasonable limits. It is also entirely 
unnecessary, as an admirable digest is contained in the work of 
Mr. Grote.^ Eeference will here be made only to those cases where 
his enactments had a special bearing upon the existing condition of 
parties, or had otherwise a political rather than a social import. 

(i.) The outcry raised by the severity of Draco’s laws was met 
by their abolition, except in the case of homicide, where his enact- 
ments were maintained.^ Capital pnnishment was probably limited 
to this single case, or, if extended beyond it, was attached only to 
one or two other crimes of especial heinousness.^ Solon’s penalty 
for theft was to force the robber to restore twofold.® Inferior 
ofT'ences, as libel, seduction, (fee., were punished by fines of greater 
or less magnitude.’^ Even rape was only made punishable by a 
fine ; ® but adulterers might be killed by any one who caught them 
in the act.® Adulteresses also were placed under certain disabilities, 
constituting a species of infamy (anixia)} 


tbeir grade of for time miglifc be, were 
on the same lev-el m rcsj)ect to apolitical 
privileges as the foudh and poorest 
class of the Solonian censiisf’ But in 
the thirty-first eba^pter of his fourth 
volume (p. 169) Mr. Grote expresses 
himself as follows ; — The political 
franchise, or the cJia/racter of an 
Athenia.n citizen, both before and 
since Hohm, had been confined to the 
prirnitice four Ionic tribes, each of 
which was an aggregate of so many 
close corporations or cpiasi -families — 
the gentes and the phratries : none of 
the residents in Attica, therefore, em~ 
cept those included in some gens or 
phratry, had any part in the political 
franchise.’^ 

Bp. Thirlwall is consistent, but (as 
I think) wrong. He regards Solon’s 
system as having made “ room for all 
freemen ” (vol, ii. p. 39) ; and Clis- 
tlieiies as only having enfranchised a 
niimher of “ aliens ” and “ slaves ” 
(ibid. p. 71 ). On the true meaning 
of the passage in Aristotle to which 
he refers (quoted above in note^), 


see Mr. Grote’s note, vol. iv, p 2 ^. 170, 
171. 

3 Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 177-194. 

4 Pint. Tit. Sol. c. 17. 

® According to EGsehines (c. Ti- 
march. p. 40) the procurer in a case 
of seduction was punished by death. 
Perhaps sacrilege was so inmished, as 
it certainly was both earlier and later 
(comj). Pint. Sol. 0 . 17 with Lys. jpi'O 
Gall. p. 185). 

® Aul. GelL xi. 18. The old Soman 
law was the same (Cat. de lie Ilust. 
Proem.). 

^ Seduction by a fine of twenty 
drachms, as some understand Plutarch 
(Tit. Sol. c. 23. See Mr. Grote’ s 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 185, and Langhorne’s 
Plutarch, vol. i. p- 278) j libel, by a fine 
of five drachms (Pint. Sol. Tit. c. 21). 

8 Pint. Tit. Sol. c. 23. The fine in 
this case was 100 drachms, or one 
mina, a fifth of the yearly income of a 
Pentaoosiomedimnus. 

® Ibid. 1. s. c. 

^ H3schm, c. Timarch. pp. 176, 177, 
ed. Eeiske. 
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(ii.) A certain number of Solon’s 

aimed especially at increasing thTl Tl !. W been 

was encouraged by a law wbfpii u Attica. Marriage 

the necessity of supporting their pirate ^toate children from 
riage was made compulsorrin eew-a' ' after mar- 

to females as a matter of right * That A Dowries were secured 

a larger population. nra"£uiwr*t^^^ 

ported, except olive-oil; to W- 

Trade and manufactures were honoured d ^ “e^sumed at home/ 

a means of subsistence toTw n?l tr°'^^"‘^’ 

their living from the soil/ Fot 

manently in Attica by the hope of iiivited to settle per- 

gave u/ them native cS and 

trade/ It is evident that the le ’ , with them a useful 

.-a.™ tern ^ 

of the native popnlation He +Tr + i^icrease 

limits and poor^soil could L ? ^ 

a manufacturing and commereinl d i eonceived the idea of 
aware, from the examnle of P .®^®^0P“ent of his state, being 

that by such means a scant terriT^^ ’ Megaiu, 

great power. might be made to shelter a 

that which punished^whh provoked most comment » is 

neuter in a sedition. In the frpo ^ f ‘“i remained 

ship is viewed generaUv partisan- 

supposed to depfSI fli *^® P’^^ic safety is 

strife of those engagJi in po^cal p? t dispassionate eye on the 

in the communes tf ancfen^ TW "Vr 

liked; to keep aloof from stato offp- ' ^ “difference was dis- 

irom state affairs was considered a dereliction 


! Sol. c. 23. 

Ibid. 0. 20 

® Ibid* 1 22.^^^' 

^ Ibid, c. 24. 

^Hutarch calls it r&, a&rov , 


f °’0l“^nr7“ (yit. Sol. 

^ mone place’ condemns it 
altogether (de Ser. Num. Find ih 

han/t ' Genius, on the other 

1 it in his Nootes 

Fs»ni III' p-' ®l°P*oaiuien in his 
■^sprit des Lois (xxix. 3), nnd Ifr 

1941 defend PP- lk‘ 

_ ) defend it as necessary imder the 

<>'^rcwmstanoesofiheimie. 
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of dutj ; to take no side in politics was tkongM to prore a cold and 
selfish temper, careless of the welfare of others.^ The cause of the 
di^erence lies partly in the far greater size of the modern states, 
which renders it at once impossible for the bulk of the citizens to 
occupy themselves in political life, and safe for them to abstain, 
since their mass is too great to be readily overpowered by the vio- 
lence of a small knot of agitators. It lies partly also in the different 
conception entertained by the ancients and the moderns of the rela- 
tion between the state and the individnald With ns the individual 
is paramount — the state is a mere machinery for his convenience ; 
with them the state was all in all, and the individual existed only 
because the state could not exist without liim.^ Solon therefore 
did nothing strange in the eyes of his contemporaries, or of his 
countrymen (so long as they continued Greeks, and were not 
Romanized'^), when he enacted the law in question. He did but 
attach a legal penalty to conduct akeady condemned by public 
opinion. And the penalty was not one of great severity. There 
is no reason to believe that it was perpetual or more than 

that gentle pressure which was often used as a means of compelling 
a man to submit to the laws.^ Ho doubt the sufferer could at any 
moinent terminate it, simply by choosing his side. And it must be 
remembered that the law only came into force lolien there loas an 
achial sedition.^ Public opinion was opposed to all abstinence from 
politics, even in the quietest times; but Solon did not make such 
abstinence penal until the state was in danger. Indifference at 
such a time might well be regarded as not blameworthy merely, but 
criminal. And Solon no doubt looked as much to expediency as to 
justice. He wished to end such seditions by throwing a decisive 


® Hence in a great measure tlie 
unpopularity of Socrates, and of the 
philosophers geuorally. (See Aris- 
toph. Nub. ; Plat. Gorg. p. 486, B, 0. ; 
Eepubl. vi. § § 4-10 ; Xen. Mem. i. vi. 
§ 15; &c.) 

^ K. F. Hermann has some judicious 
remarks on this subject (Pol. Ant. 

§a), 

Ax. Pol. i. 1 (p. 4, ed. Tauchn.). 

2 Phitarch (Vit. Sol. c. 20) speaks 
as a Eomau — and not only so, but as 
a Eoman of the time of the Empire, 
when such a law would no doubt have 
seemed “ strange.’^ 

VOL. III. 


* Aulus Gellius undoubtedly exag- 
gerates, when, professing to give the 
exact words of the law (N. A. ii. 12), 
he speaks of the man who came under 
its operation as losing Ms houses, his 
country, and his estates ; and also as 
sent into exile. The punishment was, 
at the utmost, arijufa, which did not 
involve either exile or loss of pro- 
perty. 

® Of. Diet, of Antiq. ad voc. arijula 
(p. 169, a). 

® N(J/aos 6 Ke\€vct)P ^TiiMoy eheu rhy 
4v <r T (£ <r 6 i fiepiSos yLv6p.e’ 

vov (Pint. Vit. Sol. i. 20), 

2 D 
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weight on one side or the other, judging rightly that the mass of 
calm and dispassionate persons would probably decide alike, and, 
when compelled to choose, would go over in a body to one of the 
competitors, whose influence would thus become irresistible: He 
saw too, we may be sure, that their accession would commonly be 
to the more moderate of the rivals, who would attract to him those 
of a like temperament. 

33. The legislation of Solon was followed by an interval of pro- 
found repose. His changes were accepted — even those which pressed 
most hardly upon certain classes — if not with full satisfaction, yet 
with general and complete acquiescence.® The councih and the 
archons, as representatives of the nation, swore to maintain them ; 
and no opposition showed itself from any quarter. Objections, how- 
ever, after a while began to be felt against portions of the system. 
As no party had been violently offended by the alterations, so none 
had been much gratified. Solon’s Fragments are enough to show 
that during his lifetime he derived but little credit from his labours. 
Some called him a fool for not having made himself tyrant others 
accused him of undue concessions to the mob ; others again main- 
tained that he had not given any real relief to the poorer classes.^ 
Solon complains of the impossibility of pleasing every one,® of the 
angry looks ^vhich former flatterers cast at him, and of the general 
hostility which he saw in men’s countenances.^ He labours to de- 
fend himself from opposite attacks, insistiug on the moderation of 
the course which he had pursued, and the value of the protection 
which he had afforded,^ It seems that at length he grew weary of 
defending himself and his legislation from attack, and, quitting 
Athens about the year b.c. 570, proceeded upon his travels, having 


7 If we accept b.c. 594 as tie date 
of the Solonic legislation, we must 
suppose a space of 34 years — above a 
generation, — during which the history 
of Athens is a blank. If the more 
probable date of e.c. 583 be taken, we 
shall reduce the interval to 23 years. 

8 Pint. Vit. Sol. c. 16, and c. 25. 

® Ibid, c. 25. 

* See Fragment xxv. of Gaisford’s 
edition, which begins thus — 

OwK SoXtuv /3adv(pp(f}v, ov6ti /SovKtiet^ avtpy 
tcr^Att -yap (^eov aurop ovk tSefaTo* 

In another place Solon defends his 


conduct in declining to seize the sove- 
reignty, and says he is not ashamed 
of it (Fr. xxvii.). 

“ Plutarch says, ovderepois^ 

akY ikvTrrjCTG fihj/ robs nrkovo'lovs av€k<hv 
Cvp^okata^ fcai pakkou ^ri robs rripri- 
ras, on yrjs avaSacrfihp ovk iwoLTjcrGP 
(Vit. Sol. c, 16). 

^ Fr. vii, : epy/xanv iy jiiGydkois 
vdcriy ddelv xaX.€‘7r{iv. 

^ Fr. xxvi. : — 

Xo.vvct. n^v tot ’ l^pdcravro, vvv 5 ’ 
fxevot 

Ko^ov h<pBa\fiol^ opwci 7ravT6P uicne btfiov* 

® See Fragments xx. and xxi. 
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first (according to some taken an oatli of tlie nation tkatfor ten 
jears tliej would make no ckange in Ms laws. He trusted tkat hj 
the expiration of the period named the j would have hecome fami- 
liarised with his system/ and would have ceased to wish for altera- 
tion. In this confidence he left them, feeling that were he to stay he 
might he asked to dispense them from their oath — a request which, 
if preferred hy the general voice, he could not possibly have resisted. 

34. On the departure of Solon, the factions which he had taken 
no measures to suppress, but which his personal induence had suf- 
ficed to keep in abeyance, immediately revived. The parties of the 
plain, the sea-coast, and the highlands, again showed themselves, 
and resumed their contentions.*'^ It may be conjectured that the 
aim of the Pedieis was to abolish the timocratical constitution of 
Solon, and to reinstate the Eupatrids in their sole and undivided 
authority. They would consist of the great mass of the Eupatrids 
themselves, the proprietors of the fertile lands about Athens and 
Eleusis, together with their hangers-on and friends, and would form 
the party of the Reaction, which dreamt of cancelling the p|ist by a 
few strokes of the pen or of the sword, and of returning to the good 
old days of Megacles and Draco, Their leader was a certain 
Lycurgus,^ a member of a Eupatrid family otherwise unknow^'to 
us, but which Herodotus seems to regard as familiar to his read&s'^ 


® Herod, i. 29. Plutarch says no- 
thing of any pledge at the time of his 
going abroad, but relates that his laws 
were originally made to continue in 
force 100 years (Vit. Solon, c. 25, ad 
init.). 

^ yap cttI tc? rovrcp 

Kal robs pofjLOvs avrohs etrecrOac 
(ibid, e, 25, ad fin.). 

8 Pint. Tit. Sol. c. 29 ; Herod, i. 59. 
Compare § 19 of this Essay, p. 384. 

Herod. 1. s. c. ; Plut. Yit. Sol. 

^ The expression of Herodotus is 
remarkable, though it has not yet, I 
believe, attracted attention. He in- 
troduces Lyciirgus for the first time to 
his readers under the name of AuKot/p- 
yov *Api(rrokaiBe(a. It has generally 
been supposed that the latter word 
is simply the name of Lycurgus’ father, 
who is therefore called, by most com- 
mentators, Aristola'ides, or Aristo- 
laidas. (See the Latin translation of 


Schweighauser, the Index of Bahr, the 
German translation of, Lange, the 
French of Larcher, and. the English of 
Isaac Taylor and Beloe.) But in the 
first place, Herodotus very rarely 
omits the article between the name of 
a son and his father, and never, I 
believe, where they are in the same 
case. Secondly, in the passage under 
consideration, the name of Lycurgus 
is accompanied by another which has 
the article — ruv jul€v itpomrSiros Me- 
yaKXeos rov ^AXk fxaltav os^ rav Se . . . 
AvKovpyov ’A p i O' T 0 A a i 5 e w. It is in- 
conceivable therefore that the omis- 
sion should have been made in the one 
case, and not in the other, unless to 
mark a change in the construction. I 
regard ^ApicroXaiBeo) as in apposition 
with AvKovpyov — and I translate 
Aristolaid,’* or one of the Aristolaids 
— ^understanding the reference to be to 
a Gens (yeuos) well known at the time, 
though we have no other notice of it. 
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— tlie family of the Aristolaids. Against them were ranged the 
Parali, or party of the sea-coast, the mercantile and commercial 
class in Athens and in the various ports, consisting in part of Enpa- 
trids, hnt mainly of those who owed everything to the legislation of 
Solon, and whom his timocratical system especially fa vonred. These 
had at their head the Alcmseonid Megacles, a grandson of the 
archon, and formed the Conservative party of the time, which was 
content with the existing constitution, and wished for nothing hut 
to maintain it. The Hyperacrii were the party of the Movement, 
consisting chiefly of the poor yeomen and labourers, who with difficulty 
got a living from the land in the barren cantons of the east and 
north, and consequently only recognised in the Solonian constitution 
as Thetes, debarred from office under his system, and perhaps disap- 
pointed that he had done no more for them than to cancel their 
debts they were anxious for changes in the opposite direction to 
those desired by the Pedieis, demanding probably some such reforms 
as those which Clisthenes, half a century later, accomplished. As 
frequently happens with the democratical party in its earlier strug- 
gles, they were at a loss for a head, and hence they readily accepted 
the ofler of Pisistratus to lead them, though he was previously 
known only by his military talents^ and by his relationship to 
Solon, which can scarcely have been at this time a ground of popu- 
larity. The three parties were organised, we are told, and had 
begun a furious contention, when Solon returned from his 
travels.^ He saw the danger of the crisis, detected the ambition of 
his kinsman, and strenuously exerted himself, both by entreaties 
addressed privately to the leaders,^ and warnings given openly to 
the people,^ to avert the coming iwolution. But his eiforts were 
unavailing. His long absence and his advanced age alike tended to 
weaken his authority; the chiefs paid no heed to his prayers, and 
the people thought little of his warnings. He was compelled to 
witness sorrowfully the fulfilment of his worst anticipations by the 
success of the artifice which made Pisistratus tyrant of Athens.'^ 
Even then he did not compromise his character or bate his freedom 


2 See note ^ on page 402. 

3 Supra, page 387. 

^ Pint, Yit. Sol. c. 29. Laerfcms 
follows a different tradition. He 
makes Solon quit Athens on account of . 
the tyranny of Pisistratus, and refuse 
to return thither (i. § 50, and § 67). 


5 Sol. 1. s. 0 . 

® See Fragments xvii. and xviii., 
and compare Pint. Yit. Sol. c. 30; 
Hiog. Laert. i. § 49. 

7 Herodotus, i. 59 ; Plut. Yit. Sol. 
1. s.c. 
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o£ speecli. Daring tlie short time that lie snrvived the asarpation, 
which seems to haTe been little more than a jear,^ he continaed to 
reproach the A-thenians with their tameness and folly, and to 
remind them that their own hands had placed the yoke of servitude 
npon their necks.^ 

35. The tyranny of Pisistratus and his sons occupied a space of 
almost exactly half a century.^ As Herodotus gives a tolerably full 
account of this period/ and as it has been amply discussed by 
modern writers, no attempt will be made to give a connected view 
of it here. The early'" History of Athens — ^its dark and unfamiliar 
period — -may indeed be considered to end with Solon, who stands 
at the close of the archaic state of things, and at the commencement 
of that new phase which has been forcibly and truly said to be more 
modem than ancient. Por this latter period, so far as it falls within 
the space covered by our author, such illustration as seemed neces- 
sary is given in the foot-notes.^ Those who require more are referred 
to the thirtieth and thirty-first chapters of Mr. Drote’s History, 
which contain the most accurate digest of the ancient authorities, 
and the most philosophical comment upon them, to be found in the 
whole range of modern literature. 


probable arrangement o£ tbe several 
reigns and exiles of Pisistratns, see 
Clinton, E. H. vol. ii. Append, o. ii. 

* Book i, cbs, 59-64), and Book v. 
cbs. 55-65. Compare also, v. 94.5 vi. 
103 ; vii, 6 ; &G. 

® See especially tbe notes to Book i. 
cbs. 63, 64 ; Book iii. cb. 60, note ; 
Book v. cbs. 56, 65, 66 , 69, 97 ; Book 
vi. cb. 103 5 and Book viii. cb. 79. 


® Pint. Tit. Sol. ad fin. Compare 
Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 366, and Grote, iii. 

p, 208. 

® See Fragment xix. : — 

Ei 56 rr^TTovOare 6eivu St’ vfxcrf^priv KaKorijra, 

Mf} Tt 0£o 7^ 'Tovruiv potpav e 7 ra/j.(/jepere. 

AvtoI 'yttp TOiirov9 t]u^t)trar£, pucia 5ovt6c, 

Ka< 5);a raura KaKijv 0ov\ocrOvnv. 

^ From B-c. 560 to n.c. 510. It was 
not, however, continuous. On the 
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HISTOEY OF HEEODOTUS, 

ENTITLED EKATO. 


1. Aeistagoeas, the author of the Ionian revolt, perished m 
the "way which I have described. Meanwhile, Histijeus, tyrant 
of Miletus, who had been aUow'ed by Darius to leave Susa, 
came dowm to Sardis. On his arrival, being asked by Arta- 
phernes, the Sardian satrap, what he thought was the reason 
that the lonians had rebelled, he made answer that he could 
not conceive, and it had astonished him greatly, pretending 
to be quite unconscious of the whole business. Artaphernest 
however, who perceived that he was dealing dishonestly, and 
who had in fact full knowledge of the whole history of the 
outbreak, said to him, “ I wiU tell thee how the ease stands, 
Histiffius : this shoe is of thy stitching ; Aristagoras has but 
put it on.” 

2. Such was the remark made by Artaphemes concerning 
the rebellion. Histiaus, alarmed at the knowledge which he 
displayed, so soon as night fell, fled aw'ay to the coast. Thus 
he forfeited his word to Darius ; for though he had pledged 
himself to bring Sardinia, the biggest island in the wlTole 
world, under the Persian yoke,^ he in reality sought to obtain 


* Vide supra, y. 106. “An expedi- 
tion ap:ainst Sardinia,” as Mr. Grote 
observes, “ seems to have been among 
the favonrite fancies of the Ionic 
Greeks of that day.” (Hist, of Greece, 


yoL iv. p. 400; and compare supra, 
0 Pausan. iv. xxiii. 

§ 4.) It IS curious that it was never 
realized. While the coasts of Sicily, 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain were studded 



Chap. 1-4. 


HISTI^US COMES DOWN TO THE COAST. 
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the direction of the war against the king. Crossing over to 
Chios, he was there laid in bonds by the inhabitants, who 
accused him of intending some mischief against them in the 
interest of Darius. However, when the whole truth was laid 
before them, and they found that Histiaeus was in reality a foe 
to the king, they forthwith set him at large again. 

3. After this the lonians inquired of him for what reason 
he had so strongly urged Aristagoras to revolt from the king, 
thereby doing their nation so ill a service. In reply, he took 
good care not to disclose to them the real cause, but told them 
that King Darius had intended to remove the Phcenicians from 
their own country, and place them in Ionia, while he planted 
the lonians in Phoenicia, and that it was for this reason he 
sent Aristagoras the order. Now it was not true that the 
king had entertained any such intention, but Histiseus suc- 
ceeded hereby in arousing the fears of the lonians.^ 

4. After this, HistiEeus, by means of a certain Hermippus, 
a native of Atarneus,^ sent letters to many of the Persians in 
Sardis, who had before held some discourse with him concern- 
ing a revolt. Hermippus, however, instead of conveying them 
to the persons to whom they were addressed, delivered -them 
into the hands of Artaphernes, who, perceiving what was on 
foot, commanded Hermippus to deliver the letters acording to 
their addresses, and then bring him back the answers which 
Vv’ere sent to Histiseus. The traitors being in this w^ay dis- 


with colonies from Greece, and even 
Corsica bad at least one settlement of 
some note (Alalia), Sardinia, notwith- 
standing its great fertility (Strabo, v. 
p. 318 ; Cic. Leg. Man. 12 ; Polyb. i. 
79) and convenient position, appears 
(unless we believe the tale of lolans, 
Pausan. x. 17 ,* Stepb. Byz. ad voc. 
’OA^ia) never to have attracted a single 
Hellenic colony. Perhaps the power 
of Carthage was fully established there 
before the Greeks became familiar 
with, the locality. 

- The readiness with which this was 
believed proves, even better than 
historical instances, how frequent such 


transfers of population were in the 
great oriental empires. (Vide supra, 
iv. 204, note and compare vol. ii. p. 
564, note®.) 

3 Atarneus, in Herodotus, is not a 
city, but a tract. It lies opposite 
Lesbos, between the range of Cane and 
the sea. It is reckoned in Mysia, but 
belongs to the Chians, being the reward 
which they received from Harpagus 
for delivering up Pacfcyas. (Gf. i. 160 ; 
vi. 28 ; vii. 42 ; viii. 106.) In after 
times there seems to have been a town 
of the same name upon the coast. 
(Scylax, Peripl. p. 88 ; Xen. Hellen. 
III. ii. 11 ; Strab. xiii. pp. 882, 883.) 



disappointed, he persuaded the Chians to carry him hack to 
Miletus, but the Milesians were too well pleased at having got 
quit of Aiistagoras to be anxious to receive another tyrant 
into their country; besides which they had now tasted liberty. 
They therefore opposed his return ; and when he endeavoured 
to force an entrance during the night, one of the inhabitants 
even wounded him in the thigh. Having been thus rejected 
fiom his country, he went back to Chios ; whence, after failing 
in an attempt to induce the Chians to give him shijis, he 
crossed over to Mytil6ne, where he succeeded in obtaining 
vessels from the Lesbians. They fitted out a squadron of 
eight trii-emes, and sailed with him to the HeUespont, where 
they took up their station, and proceeded to seize all the 
vessels which passed out from the Euxine, imless the crews 
declared themselves ready to obey his orders. 

6. While Histiffius and the Mytileiifeans were thus employed, 
Miletus was expecting an attack from a vast armament, which 
comprised both a fileet and also a land force. The Persian 
captains had drawn their several detachments together,® and 
formed them into a single army ; and had resolved to pass 
over all the other cities, which they regarded as of lesser 
account, and to march straight on Miletus. Of the naval 

Greece, Yoi. IV According to the rebels. This is a 

.S' srsrss '»■& 
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states, PlicBmcia showed the greatest zeal; hnt the fleet 
was composed likewise of the CypriaDs (who had so lately 
been bronght nnder)/the Cilicians, and also the Egyptians.*^ 

7. While the Persians were thus making preparations 
against Miletus and Ionia, the lonians, informed of their 
intent, sent their deputies to the Panionium,® and held a 
council upon the posture of their affairs. Hereat it was 
determined that no land force should be collected to oppose 
the Persians, but that the Milesians should be left to defend 
their own walls as they could;® at the same time they agreed 
that the whole naval force of the states, not excepting a 
single ship, should be eq[uii)ped, and should muster at Lade,^® 
a small island lying off Miletus — to give battle on behalf of 
the place. 

8. Presently the lonians began to assemble in their ships, 
and with them came the iEolians of Lesbos; and in this way 
thej^ marshalled theii* line: — The wing towards the east^ was 
formed of the Milesians themselves, who furnished eighty 


6 Supra, V. 115, 116. 

^ Mr. Grote considers tlie Egyptians, 
Ciliciaus, and Cyprians toliave formed 
the land army, and ascribes the entire 
fleet of 600 vessels to the PhoBnicians. 
(History of Greece, 1. s. c.) Herodotus 
clearly means that the four great 
naval powers of Asia- (infra, vii. 89-91) 
combined to furnish the fleet. (Vide 
supra, V. 108, note 

The si^ecial zeal of the Phoenicians, 
who may perhaps have furnished half 
the fleet, arose probably from their 
jealousy of the naval power and com- 
mercial prosperity of Ionia. 

® Supra, i. 141 and 148. It would 
appear that on the departure of Aris- 
tagoras (v, 126) the revolt entered 
upon a new phase. Hitherto Miletus 
had been a soi't of dominant power, 
and Aristagorashad directed all affairs. 
On his departure, the old confederacy 
seems to have been restored. Prob- 
ably no confidence was felt in Pytha- 
goras, his nominee and successor, who 
can scarcely have retained mnch 
authority even at Miletus. Otherwise 


Histissus would not have been refused 
admission (ch. 5), 

® There is no reason to suppose that 
the lonians came to this decision from 
‘‘jealousy of Milesian influence” 
(Blakesley, ad loc.). They always 
I'ecognised the sea as their own proper 
element (compare i. 28, and v. 109), 
and they Icnew, as well as the Persians, 
(infra, ch. 9), that so long as they 
could maintain the mastery at sea, 
Miletus and the other maritime towns 
were safe. 

Lade is now a hillock in the plain 
of the Mseander (Chandler’s Travels, 
ch. liii. vol. i. p. 206). The deposits 
from the river have extended the coast 
to a distance of several miles west of 
Miletus (supra, i. 142, note 9* 
whole scene of the sea-fight is now 
land. 

^ The fleet formed in front of Mile- 
tus, and thus faced the north. (See 
the chart, vol. i. p. 268.) “ The wing 
towards the east” would therefore 
be the right wing — the post of honour 
(vi. Ill j ix.28j &c.). 
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NUMBER OP VESSELS ON EACH SIDE. Boos VI. 


ships ; next to them came the Prienians with twelve, and the 
Myusianswith three ships after the Myusians were stationed 
the Teians, whose ships were seventeen ; then the Chians, who 
furnished a hundred. The Erythr^eans and Plioc^ans followed, 
the former with eight, the latter with three ships ; beyond 
the Phoeasans were the Lesbians, furnishing seventy ; last of 
all came the Samians, forming the western wing, and furnish- 
ing sixty vessels.^ The fleet amounted in all to three hundred 
and fifty-three triremes.'^ Such was the number on the 
Ionian side. 

9, On the side of the barbarians the number of vessels was 
six hundred.^ These assembled off the coast of Milesia, 
while the land army collected upon the shore ; but the 
leaders, learning the strength of the Ionian fleet, began to 
fear lest they might fail to defeat them, in which case, not 
having the mastery at sea, they would be unable to reduce 
Miletus, and might in consequence receive rough treatment at 


2 Myiis and Priene, which » had the 
same dialect” with Miletus (i. 142), 
and lay in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, were probably little more than 
dependencies on “ the glory of Ionia ” 
(y. 28). Hence their ships are drawn 
up next to hers. 

3 It is remarkable that four of the 
Ionian cities, Ephesus, Colophon, Lebe- 
dus, and Clazomenm, furnished no 
vessels to the combined fleet. The 
defection of Clazomense may be ac- 
counted for, since it bad been recently 
recovered by the Persians (supra, v. 
123). But why the other three cities 
sent no contingents is not so clear. 
Perhaps the army of Otanes had taken 
them on its march from ClazomenEe to 
Miletus. They all three lie upon the 
route. 

The number of ships furnished is a 
good indication of the relative import- 
ance of the several states. Chios, 
Miletus, Lesbos, and Samos are the 
fonr leading powers. This is very 
remarkable with respect to Samoa, 
which was said to have been so utterly 
ruined not twenty years previously. 


(See note ® on Book iii. ch. 149.) 
Phocaea, once the rival of Miletns, is 
now, in consequence of her great mi- 
gration (supra, i. 165-167^ miserably 
reduced. Still the nautical superiority 
of her inhabitants is shown by the fact 
that the leader of her smali contin- 
gent is felt to be the fittest man to 
command the united fleet. Teos and 
Priene have recovered from the shock 
of the Persian conquest (i. 161 and 
168) far more than Phoctea. Samos 
and Miletus are regarded as possess- 
ing the greatest nautical skill, and 
therefore occupy the wings, the posts 
at once of honour and of danger. 

It must be noticed as remarkable, 
that the sum total here given by 
Herodotus exactly tallies with his 
separate items, which is very rarely 
the case. (See Introductory Essay, 
vol. i. pp. 102, 103.) 

This was something less than the 
full force which the four powers (Phoe- 
nicia, Egypt, Cyprus, and Cilicia) were 
able to furnish. See the account of 
the fleet of .Xerxes (infra, vii. 89-95), 
where they contribute 750. 



PERSIAH OFFERS AND THREATS. 


the hands of Darins. So when they thought of all these 
things, they resolved on the following course : — Calling to- 
gether the Ionian tyrants, who had fled to the Medes for 
refuge when Aristagoras deposed them from their govern- 
ments, and who were now in camp, having joined , in the 
expedition against Miletus, the Persians addressed them 
thus : Men of Ionia, now is the fit time to show your 

zeal for the house of the king. Use your best efforts, every 
one of you, to detach your fellow-countr 3 mien from the 
general body. Hold forth to them the promise that, if they 
submit, no harm shall happen to them on account of their 
rebellion ; their temples shall not be burnt, nor any of their 
private buildings ; neither shall they be treated with greater 
harshness than before the outbreak. But if they refuse to 
yield, and determine to try the chance of a battle, threaten 
them with the fate which shall assuredly overtake them in 
that case. Tell them, when they are vanquished in fight, 
they shall be enslaved; their boys shall be made eunuchs, 
and their maidens transported to Bactra ; ® while their country 
shall be delivered into the hands of foreigners.” 

10. Thus spake the Persians. The Ionian tyrants sent 
accordingly by night to their respective citizens, and reported 
the words of the Persians ; but the people were all stanch, 
and refused to betray their countrymen, those of each state 
thinking that they alone had had overtures made to them. 
Now these events happened on the first appearance of the 
Persians before Miletus. 

11. Afterwards, while the Ionian fleet was still assembled 
at Lade, councils were held, and speeches made by divers 

from wMch tiie province Baotria ob- 
tained its name. Herodotus, boweyer, 
mentions it botb. in tbis place, 
anotber passage (infra, ix. US) . It 
afterwards became weU known tbrongb 
tbe conquests of Alexander (Aman, 
Exp. Alex. iii. 29 ; Strab. xi. p. 752, 
&0.). The ZilendayeBta makes it tbe 
fourtb earliest settlement of tbe Arian 
race. 


® One would bave expected Susa, 
rather than Bactra, bere ; as tbe 
captive maidens w'-ould of course be 
earned to tbe court (vide infra, ch. 32, 
kvaentao'Tovs ir aph ^acr ix4 a). But 
perhaps tbe remote and savage Bactra 
was introduced of set purpose into tbe 
threat, as fitter to terrify tbe Greeks. 

Not many early writers speak of 
tbe city Bactra (the modern JBalkh), 



lONIAKS MAKE DIONYSIUS COMMANDEE. 


Book YI. 


persons — among the rest bj Dionysius, the Phoceean captain, 
who thus expressed himself : — Our affairs hang on the razor's 
edge, men of Ionia, either to be free or to be slaves ; and 
slaves, too, who have shovm themselves runawa 3 ^s. Now then 
you have to choose whether you will endure hardships, and so 
for the present lead a life of toil, but thereby gain ability to 
overcome j^our enemies and establish your own freedom! or 
whether you will persist in this slothfulness and disorder, in 
which case I see no hope of your escaping the Mug’s ven- 
geance for 3 "our rebellion, I beseech j^ou, be persuaded by 
me, and trust ^muselves to my guidance. Then, if the gods 
only hold the balance fairly between us, I undertake to say 
that our foes will either decline a battle, or, if they fight, 
suffer complete discomfitmre.” 

12. These words prevailed with the lonians, and forthwith 
they committed themselves to Dionysius ; whereupon he pro- 
ceeded every day to make the ships move in column, and the 
rowers ply their oars, and exercise themselves in breaking 
the line;^ while the marines were held under arms, and 
the vessels were kept, till evening fell, upon their anchors,® 
so that the men had nothing but toil from morning even to 
night. Seven days did the lonians continue obedient, and do 
whatsoever he bade them; but on the eighth day, w’'orn out by 
the hardness of the work and the heat of the sun, and quite 
unaccustomed to such fatigues, they began to confer together, 
and to say one to another, /^ What god have we offended to 
bring upon ourselves such a punishment as this ? Pools and 
distracted that we were, to put ourselves into the hands of 


^ This was the most important naval 
manoouvre with which the Greeks 
were acquainted. It is supposed to 
have had two objects; one, the 
breaking- of the oars of the two vessels 
between wiiich the ship using the 
manoeuvre passed, and the other, the 
cutting off of a portion of the enemy’s 
fleet from the rest. It is not quite 
certain, however, that it had this 


latter object. (For the value set 
upon the manoeuvre by the most 
skilful of the ancient sailors, see 
Thucydides, i. 49; ii. 89; vii. 36; 
Xen. Hellen. i. vi. 31 ; Polyb. T. li. 9, 
and XVI. iv. 14. This last passage is 
particularly important as showing the 
nature of the operation.) 

® Instead of being drawn up on 
shore, as was the usual practice. 



no worse tlian oiir present tnraiaom. uome, 
liim obedience.” So saying, they forthwith ceased to obey 
his orders, and pitched their tents, as if they had been 
soldiers, upon the island,® where they reposed under the 
shade all day, and tefused to go aboard the ships and train 
themselves.^ 

13. Now when the Samian captains perceived what was 
taking place, they were more inclined than before to accept 
the terms w^hich ^Eaces, the son of Syloson, had been autho- 
rised by the Persians to offer them, on condition of their 
deserting from the confederacy. For they saw that all was 
disorder among the lonians, and they felt also that it was 
hopeless to contend wdth the power of the king ; since if they 
defeated the fleet which had been sent against them, they 
knew that another would come five times as great.® So they 
took advantage of the occasion which now offered, and as 
soon as ever they saw the lonians refuse to work, hastened 
gladly to provide for the safety of their temples and their 
properties. This ^aces, who made the overtures to the 
Samians, was the son of Syloson, and grandson of the earlier 
/Eaces.® He had formerly been tyrant of Samos, but was 

ry Essay, To 

ly the fleet of Xerxes, the 
naval force that Persia opidd 
vas a fleet of 1200 triremes 

tree of the Samian 


9 Lade was capable of accommo- 
dating a considerable body of ^ men, 
Alexander, when lie attacked !Milettis, 
disembarked upon tbe island a detach- 
ment of 4000 Thracians. (Arrian, 
Exped. Alex. i. 18.) 

^ It adds a value to these graphic 
details, to consider that they may 
have been iireserved by Hecatseus, 
who was most likely an eye-witness 
of the proceedings (snpra, v. 36, and 
124). ^ „ 

2 On this exaggeration, see the In- 


Syloson 

iEaces 


Polycrates Paiitagnotus 
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BATTLE OF LADE. 


Book VI. 


ousted from Hs government by Aristagoras tlie Milesian, at 
tbe same time with the other tyrants of the lonians,^ 

14. The Phcenicians soon afterwards sailed to the attack ; 
and the lonians likewise put themselves in line, and went out 
to meet them. When they had now neared one another, and 
joined battle, which of the lonians fought like brave men and 
which like cowards, I cannot declare with any certainty, for 
charges are brought on all sides; but the tale goes that the 
Samians, according to the agreement which they had made 
with .^aces, hoisted sail, and quitting their post bore away 
for Samos, except eleven ships, whose captains gave no heed 
to the orders of the commanders, but remained and took part 
in the battle. The state of Samos, in consideration of this 
action, granted to these men, as an acknowledgment of their 
bravery, the honour of having their names, and the names of 
their fathers, inscribed upon a pillar, which still stands in the 
market-place.^ The Lesbians also, when they saw the 
Samians, who were drawn up next them, begin to flee, them- 
selves did the like ; and the example, once set, w^as followed 
hyihe greater number of the lonians. 

15. Of those who remained and fought, none w'-ere so rudely 
handled as the Chians, who displayed prodigies of valour, 
and disdained to play the part of cowards. They furnished 
to the common fleet, as I mentioned above, one hundred 
ships, having each of them forty armed citizens, and those 
picked men, on hoard ; and when they saw the greater por- 
tion of the allies betraying the common cause, they for their 
part, scorning to imitate the base conduct of these traitors, 
although they were left almost alone and unsupported, a very 
few friends continuing to stand by them, notwithstanding 


^ Supra, Y. 38. 

® No doubt Herodotus bad seen this 
pillar. His descriptions of Samos are 
througbout those of an eye-witness. 
(Compare iii. 54 and 60). Suidas re- 
lates (ad voc. ‘Hpt^doros) that be fled 
to Samos from the tyranny of Lyg- 


damis, tbe grandson of Artemisia, and 
continued there a considerable time — 
long enough to learn accurately the 
dialect of the place. But it has 
already been shown that we cannot 
trust these statements (Introductory 
Yol. i pp. 13.15). 


Chap. 13-17. CONDUCT OF THE CHIANS— THEIR FATE. 
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•went on witli the %lit, and ofttimes c'ut the 

enemy, until at last, after they had taken very many of their 
adversaries’ ships, they ended hy losing more than half of 
their own. Hereupon, with the remainder of their vessels, the 
Chians fled a'^^ay to their own country. 

16 . As for such of their ships as were damaged and dis- 
abled, these, being pursued by the enemy, made straight for 
Mycale,® -where the crews ran them ashore, and abandoning 
them began their march along the continent. Happening in 
their way upon the territory of Ephesus, they essayed to 
cross it ; but here a dire misfortune befell them. It -^^^as 
night, and the Ephesian women chanced to be engaged in 
celebrating the Thesmophoria — the previous calamity of the 
Chians had not been heard of — so when the Ephesians saw 
their country invaded by an armed band, they made no 
question of the new-comers being robbers wdio purposed to 
carry off their women ; ^ and according^ they marched out 
against them in full force, and slew them all. Such were the 
misfortunes wdiich befell them of Chios. 

17. Dionj'sius, the Phocsean, when he perceived that all 
was lost, having first captured three ships from the enemy, 
himself took to flight. He would not, however, return to 
Phoc^ea, which he well knew must fall again, like the rest 

® For a description of Mycal^ vide Tarions parts of Greece with similar 
supra, i. 148. It was the name given rites, but not everywhere at the same 
to the moTmtamous headland which time of the year. At Athens the fes- 

runs out from the coast in the direc- tival took place in autumn, in the 

tion of Samos, separating the bay month Pyanepsion (October) ; but else- 

which receives the waters of the where it seems to have been generally 

Mteander (or Great Mendere) from celebrated in the summer. Ifc lasted 

that into which the Cayster (or JAttle for some days. The places where it is 
Mendere) flows. The range is now known to have been held are the fol- 
called Mount Samsoun, from Samsoun, lowing ; Sparta, Athens, Thebes, Ere- 
the modem name of Pri^ne. tria, Drymssa in Phocis, Delos, Miletus, 

^ In this fact we seem to have an- Ephesus, Syracuse, and Agrigentum. 
other indication that Ephesus kept For a full account of the ceremonies 
aloof from the revolt (supra, ch. 8, with which it was accompanied at 
note . The Thesmophoria was a Athens, see Smith’s Dictionary of An- 
f estival in honour of Demeter, or tiquities, pp. 064, 965. 

Ceres Thesmoi^horus ( L e. the law- ^ For the frequency of such outrages, 

giver), in which women only partici- vide infra, ch. 138. 
pated, and which was celebrated in 
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of Ionia, under the Persian yoke; but straightway, as he 
was, he set sail for Phoenicia, and there sunk a number of 
merchantmen, and gained a great booty; after which he 
directed his course to Sicily, where he established himself as a 
corsair,® and plundered the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, 
but did no harm to the Greeks. 

18. The Persians, when they had vanquished the lonians 
in^ the sea-fight, besieged Miletus both by land and sea, 
driving mines under the walls, and making use of every 
known device, until at length they took both the citadel and 
the towu,i six years from the time when the revolt first broke 
out under Aristagoras. All the inhabitants of the city they 
reduced to slavery, and thus the event taUied with the an- 
nouncement which had been made by the oracle. 

19. For once upon a time, when the Argives had sent to 
Delphi to consult the god about the safety of them own city, a 
prophecy was given them, in which others besides themselves 
were interested ; for while it bore in part upon the fortunes 
of Argos, it touched in a by-clause the fate of the men of 
Miletus. I shall set down the portion which concerned the 
Ai gives when I come to that part of my History,® mentioning 
at present only the passage in which the absent Milesians 
were spoken of. This passage was as follows 

TIigh slialt thon, Milfitns, so oft tlio contrivor of ©vil. 

Be, thyself, to many a feast and an excellent booty : 

Then shall thy matrons wash the feet of long-haired masters 

Others shall then possess onr lov'd Didymian temple.’" ^ 

Such a fate now befeU the Milesians; for the Persians, who 

worG tliGir liiiir lono*,^ aftor .killiTio* mno-f. a-p — ai.. . 


^ The hononrablo nature of fchis em- 
ployment in the eyes of the Greeks of 
early times is attested by Thucydides 
(i. 5) . It was a refinement of delicacy 
very unusual among such corsairs, to 
make any difference between friend 
and foe. 

^ I follow the rendering of Schweig- 
hiiUBer, not without some hesitation, 


. phrase /car’ ^fcpasr is common 

in Homer, where it means simply 
altogether,” utterly."" 

^ Tide infra, ch. 77. 

® The long and carefully curled hair 
of the Persians is conspicuous in the 
sculptures of Persepolis and Behistun. 
^schylus, on account of it, called the 
Persians IBadvxair'^epT^s (ap. Athen. 



TEEATMENT OF THE MILESIANS, 


women and children slaves ; and the sanctnary at Didyma/ 
the oracle no less than the temple, was pltindered and burnt; 
of the riches whereof I have made frequent mention in other 
parts of my History.^ 

20. Those of the Milesians whose lives were spared, being 
carried prisoners to Susa, received no ill treatment at the 
hands of King Darius, but were established by him in 
Ampe, a city on the shores of the Erythraean sea, near 
the spot where the Tigris flows into it.® Miletus itself, and 
the plain about the city, were kept by the Persians for them- 
selves, while the hill-country was assigned to the Carians 
of Pedasus.'^ 

21. And now the Sybarites,^ who after the loss of their city 
occupied Laiis ® and Scidriis,^ failed duly to return the former 


tlie Pedasians had continued faithful to 
the Persians, when the other Carians 
revolted from them, and were now 
rewarded for their fidelity. Mylasa, 
w'hich lav nearer the Milesian hill- 
country (Mount Latmus), had, we 
know, taken a leading part in the 
insurrection (snpra, v. 121), 

® For the situation of Sybaris, and 
its history, see above (v. 44, note^). 

® Lafis was about 35 miles from Sy- 
baris. It was situated on the western 
coast of Italy, near the mouth of the 
river of the same name (Strab. vi. p. 
364 ; Plin. H. N. iii. 5 j Steph. Byz. ad 
voc.), which is still known as the Lao 
(Swinburne, voL ii. p. 474). It had 
ceased to exist by the time of Strabo, 
and no traces seem now to remain of it. 

^ Stephen of Byzantium (ad voc.) is 
the only other writer who has preserved 
to us a notice of this town. He calls 
it a city of Italy, and records that its 
inhabitants were mentioned by Lyons 
(of Bhegium), one of the historians of 
Alexander, about B.c. 300. It was pro- 
bably situated at no great distance from 
Laus, either in the mountain region 
between that place and Sybaris (of. 
Schiller de Thuriorum Eep. p. 8), or, 
perhaps, on the coast, like Laus. Ac- 
cording to some, its site is marked by 


Deipn. xiv. 23, p. 627, B.). For a re- 
presentation of the manner in which 
it was worn, see the woodcuts, vol. i. 

p. 261. 

** Didyma was the name of the place 
called also Branchidas, in the territory 
of Miletus, where the famous temple of 
Apollo stood. (Strab. xiv. p. 927, rov 
ev AiBifiois mod; Steph. Byz. AiBvjia 
tSttos MiXi\rov.) The temple itself was 
sometimes called *^the Didymeum” 
(Quint. Curt. vii. 6, § 28), and the 
Apollo worshipped there Apollo Didy- 
meus (Strab. xiv. p. 910 j Plin. H. N. 
v. 29 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 17 ; Etym. Mag, 
ad voc, AiBv}iouQs), 

The temple and its site have been 
already described (supra, i. 157, note^). 

® Supra, i. 92 ; v. 36. Strabo (1. s. c.) 
seems to think that the temple was 
first burnt, and its riches carried ofi 
by Xerxes ; but this statement is of no 
weight against the clear testimony of 
Herodotus. 

® The city Ampe is known only to 
Herodotus and Stephen. (See Steph. 
Byz. ad voc.) It is impossible to fix 
its site, since the courses of the livers 
have changed, and the coast-line has 
advanced considerably, (See vol. i. 
p. 586.) 

Snpra, i. .175. It is probable that 

VOL. III. 



THE ATHENIANS FINE PHRTNICHHS. 


Book VI. f 


Mndness of the Milesians. For these last, -when Syharis vras 
taken hy the Crotoniats,® made a, great mourning, all of 
them, youths as -well as men, shaving their heads; since 
Miletus and Sybaris were, of all the cities whereof we have 
any knowledge, the two most closely united to one another/^ 
The Athenians, on the other hand, showed themselves beyond 
measure afflicted at the fall of Miletus, in many ways express- 
ing their sympathy, and especially by their treatment of 
Phrynichus.^ For when this poet brought out upon the stage 
his drama of the Capture of Miletus, the whole theatre burst 
into tears ; and the peoj)le sentenced him to pay 'a fine of a 
thousand drachms,^ for recalling to them their own misfor- 
tunes. They likewise made a law, that no one should ever 
again exhibit that piece. 

22. Thus was Miletus bereft of its inhabitants. In Samos, 
the people of the richer sort were much displeased with the 
doings of the captains, and the dealings they had had with 
the Medes ; they therefore held a council, very shortly after 
the sea-fight, and resolved that they would not remain to 
become the slaves of .ffiaces and the Persians, but before the 


the ruins at Sajpn} six miles east of 
Policastro. (See the article on Soidrus 
in Smith’s Geograph. Diet.) 

2 Sui^ra, V. 44. 

8 The historian Timseus (Fragm. 60) 
asserted, that this close union resulted 
from the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two cities. According to him 
the wool of Miletus was the chief mate- 
rial used by the Sybarites in theii* dress ; 
and as they thus depended on Miletus 
for one of their most valued luxuries, 
the Sybarites regarded its inhabitants 
with special afEection. But Timseus has 
the ail* of exaggerating the Sybaritic 
luxuriousness (vide infra, oh. 127). 

4 Phryniohus, the disciple of Thespis 
(Suidas, ad voc.), began to exhibit tra- 
gedies about the year b.c. 511. He is 


the more grave and elevated events re- 
corded in the mythology and history of 
his own country.” His tragedies were 
of great merit. (Aristoph. Thesmoph. 
164.) H3schylus, his junior by about 
ten or fifteen years, was accused of bor- 
rov^ung largely from them. (Aristoph. 
Ban. 1228, ed. Bothe j Glauc. Bheg. in 
Introduct. ad .^schyl. Pers.) His 
Phoenissm was on the same subject as 
the Pers£e of -t^lschylus, and appears to 
have gained the tragic prize in the 
year b.c. 476. He was especially famed 
for the excellency of his choruses. 
(Aristoph. Av. 716; Yesp. 220, 269; 
Aristot. Prob, xix, 31.) 

^ Twice the income of a Pentacosio- 
medimnus. The same story is told by 
Strabo (xiv. 911), iElian (xii. 17), Plu- 
tarch (PrjBcept. Eeipnbl. ger. ii. i). 814, 
B.), Libanius (i. i). 506), Ammianus 


Chap. 21-23. ZAKCL^AJS'S INVITE COLONISTS FBOM IONIA. 419 


tyrant set foot in tlieir country, would sail away and found a 
colony in anotlier land. Now it chanced that about this time 
the Zaiiclseans of Sicily had sent ambassadors to the lonians, 
and invited them to Gale- Acte, ^ where they wished an Ionian 
city to be founded. This place, Cale-Acte (or the Fair Strand) 
as it is called, is in the country of the Sicilians, and is situ- 
ated in the part of Sicily which looks towards Tyrrhenia.'^ The 
offer thus made to all the lonians was embraced only by the 
Samians, and by such of the Milesians as had contrived to 
effect their escape. 

23. Hereupon this is what ensued. The Samians on their 
voyage reached the country of the Epizephyrian Locrians,® 


® This place became afterwards 
knowri as Calacte, or Oalacta. (Oic. 
in Verr. ii. iii. § 43 ; Ptolem. Geograpb. 
iii. 4, p. 78 ; Sil. Ital. xiv. 251.) It 
lay on the nortii coast of Sicily, be- 
tween Halsaesa and Halnntinm. The 
probable site is the modern Garonia 
(long. 14° 27', lat, 38° nearly). The 
coast in this part is very beantiful, 
thickly wooded with oak, elm, pine, 
and ash, clothing a series of rocky 
hills. (Smyth’s Sicily, pp. 96, 97.) 
Perhaps, however, the “Fair Strand” 
derived its name rather from the pro- 
ductiveness of its fisheries. Silius 
Italicus (1. s. c.) calls it “ littus piscosa 
Galacte.” 

^ That is, on the north coast. ^ Mr. 
Blakesley, who strangely enough iden- 
tifies Gale-Acte, and even Galacta, with 
Zancle itself, is puzzled by this expres- 
sion (note ad loc.). 

® The Epizephyrian, or Western Lo- 
crians, are the Locrians of Italy, who 
possessed a city, Locri, and a tract of 
country, near the extreme south of the 
modern Calabria. Locri lay upon the 
eastern coast, about five miles from the 
modern village of Gerace (lat. 38° 10', 
long. 16° 8'). It was situated at some 
little distance from the shore, upon the 
brow of a hill called Es6pis, (Strab. 
Yi» p. 372 .) Swinburne observed some 
ruins which seem to have belonged to it 
(Travels, vol. i. p. 340) ,• but they have 
now almost entirely disappeared. (See 


Lear’s Journal of a Landscape-Painter, 
pp. 89, 90.) The coins, however, which 
are constantly dug up on the spot, suf- 
ficiently identify the site. 

According to Ephorus (Frag. 46), the 
Epizephyrian Locrians were colonists of 
the Locrians of Opus. Pausanias (iii. 
xix. §. 11) and Virgil (iEii. iii. 399) 
seem to have believed the same. 
Strabo, however, positively asserts 
that they came from the Locris on the 
CrissaBan Gulf, the country of the Lo- 
cri Ozolae. Dionysius Periegetes (364) 
confirms this; and his account is 
probably derived from Aristotle, with 
whom he agrees as to the fact that the 
origin of the colony was the intermar- 
riage of certain slaves of the Locrians 
with their mistresses during the pro- 
longed absence of their lords upon an 
expedition. On hearing that their 
masters were about to return home, 
they took ship, and with the women 
sought a home in Italy. (Of, Aristot. 
ap- Polyb. xii. 9.) 

The Locrians of Italy derived their 
special designation either from their 
position relatively to the other Locrians, 
or from Cape Zephyriuin (the modem 
Cape Brassmo)^ which lay within their 
territory. (Strab. 1. s. c.) Their 
famous lawgiver, Zaleiicus, is too well- 
known a personage (of. Arist. Pol. ii. 
9; Polyb. xii. 16; Strab. 1. s. c. ; 
Sohol. ad Find. 01. xi. 17, &c.) to need 
more than a passing allusion. 


II 
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THE SAMIANS SEIZE ZANCLE. 


Book YI, 


at a time •when the Zancl^ans and their king Scythas Y’ere 
engaged in the siege of a Sicilian town which they hoped to 
take. Anaxilaiis, tyrant of Eheginm,^ who was on ill terms 
with the Zanclaeans, knowing how matters stood, made appli- 
cation to the Samians, and persuaded them, to give up the 
thought of Gale- Acte, the place to which they wnre bomid, and 
to seize Zancle itself, which was left without men. The 
Samians followed this counsel and possessed themselves of 
the town ; which the Zanclseans no sooner heard than they 
hurried to the rescue, calling to their aid Hippocrates, tyrant 
of Gela,^ who was one of their allies. Hippocrates came with 
his army to their assistance; hut on his arrival he seized 
Scythas, the Zanclsean king, wdio had just lost his city, and 
sent him away in chains, together with his brother Pythogenes, 
to the town of Inycus; ^ after which he came to an under- 
standing with the Samians, exchanged oaths with them, and 
agreed to betray the people of Zancle. The reward of his 
treachery was to be one-half of the goods and chattels, includ- 
ing slaves, which the town contained, and all that he could 
find in the open country. Upon this Hippocrates seized and 
bound the greater number of the Zanclaeans as slaves ; deliver- 
ing, however, into the hands of the Samians three hundi’ed of 
the principal citizens, to be slaughtered; but the Samians 
spared the lives of these persons. 

24. Scythas, the king of the Zanclseans, made his escape 
from Illy CHS, and fled to Himera ; ^ whence he passed into 


® Bhegiiim retains its name almost 
nnchanged. It is the modem Eeggioy 
a town of some consequence upon the 
Strait of Messina. The land distance 
from Locri is about 28 miles. Bhe- 
gium was founded about B.c. 668. It 
was a joiut colony of Chalckleans and 
Messeniaus. The latter had the su- 
imemacy. (Strab. vi. p. 870.) 

^ Infra, vii. 153, *154. 

2 Iijyctis was an insignificant place 
(Xf^piov Trdvv (rp.LKp6vy Plat. Hipp. Maj. 
282, E.), in the neighbourhood (as it 
would seem) of Agrigentum. Some 


writers (as Oharax, and Pausanias) 
made it the capital city of king Co- 
calus, with whom, according to this 
tradition, Minos warred in Sicily (vide 
infra, vii. 170, and c£. Pausan. yii. it. 
§ 5; Steph. Byz. advoc. KdipuKos). It 
was ^probably, therefore, not far from 
Camiciis (his capital, according to 
others), which was in the territory of 
the Agrigentines. The country round 
Inycus produced a wine of some repute. 
(Hesych. ad voo. *li/yvxit^os ^ Steph. 
Byz. ad voo. ^Ipvxou,) 

^ Himera was an impoitant place, 




SCYTHAS, THE ZANCLiSAN KING. 


Asia^ ancV-went up to tlie court of Darius. Darius thought 
him the most upright of all the Greeks to whom he afforded 
a refuge ; for with the king’s leave he paid a visit to Sicily, 
and thence returned hack to Persia, where he lived in great 
comfort, and died hy a natural death at an advanced age. 

25. Thus did the Samians escape the yoke of the Medes, 
and possess themselves without any trouble of Zancle,^ a 
most beautiful city. At Samos itself the Phoenicians, after 
the fight which had Miletus for its prize was over, re-estab- 
lished J3aees, the son of Syloson, upon his throne. This 
they did by the command of the Persians, who looked upon 
JEaces as one who had rendered them a high service, and 
therefore deserved well at their hands. They likewise spared 
the Samians, on account of the desertion of their vessels, ond 
did not burn either their city or their temples, as they did 
those of the other rebels. Immediately after the fall of Mile- 
tus the Persians recovered Caria, bringing some of the cities 
over by force, while others submitted of their ovn accord. 

26. Meanwhile tidings of what had befallen Miletus reached 
Histieeus the Milesian, who was still at Byzantium, employed 


a,na tlie only Greek colony on the north 
coast of Sicily. The modern Termini, 
which has arisen from its warm baths 
(Thei’ma^ Himerenses, Ptoh), marks 
the site (lat. 38°, long. 13° 120- It 
was colonized from ZancI4 the colon- 
ists being in part Ohalcideans, in part 
exiles from Syracuse. (Thiicyd. vi. 5 ; 
Strab. vi. p. 394.) The Carthaginians 
are said to have destroyed it, in re- 
venge for their defeat by Gelo, about 
the year b.c. 417 (Diod. Sic. sii. 49, 
and see infra, vii. 167). The city had 
certainly disappeared by the time of 
Strabo (vi. p. 394) ; but the name re- 
mained in the river Himera, the modern 
'Flume (U 8. Leonardo (Ptolem.iii. 4, p. 
78). Scarcely any vestiges can be now 
traced of the ancient city. (Smyth’s 
Sicily, p. 95.) 

^ Zancle, the modem Messina, is too 
well known to need description. It is 
still the second city in Sicily, having 
a population of 70,000 souls. Accord- 


ing to Thucydides it was a Chalcidean 
settlement, founded in part fz-om 
Chalcis herself, in part from Cyme 
(Ouma), one of her colonies (vi. 4). 
The same writer derives the name 
Zancle from a Sicilian word, “ zan^ 
cion” “ a sickle,” which well expressed 
the curved projection from the coast 
at the spot where the city stood. 

Thucydides ( 1. s. c. ) confirms the 
account of this transaction given by 
Herodotus, and further informs ns, that 
the Samians enjoyed their prize but a 
very short time, Anaxilaiis, who had 
invited them to seize the place, soon 
afterwards dispossessed them of it, 
and colonised it with men of various 
nations (vide infra, vii. 164). The 
narrative of Pausanias (iv. xxiii. § 3) 
is completely at variance with the 
narrative of Herodotus, and equally so 
with the brief notice of Thucydides. 
It seems to be a mere misrepresenta- 
tion of the events here narrated. 
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WAENINGS BEFORE MISFORTUIS^ES. 


Book: TL 


in intercepting tlie Ionian merchantmen as they issued from 
the Euxine.^ Histiseus had no sooner heard the iie^^s than he 
gaye the Hellespont in charge to Bisaltes, son of Apollophanes, 
a native of Abydos, and himself, at the head of his Lesbians, 
set sail for Chios. One of the Chian garrisons which opposed 
him he engaged at a place cahed ''The Hollows,” situated 
in the Chian territory, and of these he slaughtered a vast 
number ; afterwards, by the help of his Lesbians j he reduced 
all the rest of the Chians, who were weakened by their losses 
in the sea-fight, Polichne, a city of Chios,® serving Mm as 
head- quarters. 

27. It mostly happens that there is some warning when 
great misfortunes are about to befall a state or nation ; and 
so it was in this instance, for the Chians had previously had 
some strange tokens sent to them. A chon* of a hundred of 
their youths had been despatched to Delphi; and of these 
only two had returned; the remaining ninety-eight having 
been carried off by a pestilence. Likewise, about the same 
time, and very shortly before the sea-fight, the roof of a 
school-house had fallen in upon a number of their boys, who 
were at lessons ; and out of a hundred and twenty children 
there was but one left alive. Such were the signs which God 
sent to warn them. It was very shortly afterwards that the 
sea-fight happened, which brought the city down upon its 
knees ; and after the sea-fight came the attack of Histiasus 
and his Lesbians, to whom the Chians, weakened as they 
were, furnished an easy conquest. 

28. Histiaeus now led a numerous army, composed of 
lonians and ^olians, against Thasos,*^ and had laid siege 


® Supra, cli. 6. From tlie time that 
Miletus refused to receive Histiseus 
back (supra, ch. 5), his policy seems 
to have become purely selfish. His 
proceedings at Byzantium must have 
injured the Greeks far more than the 
Persians. And now he proceeds 
openly to attack his own countrymen. 
Contrast his conduct with that of 


Dionysius (ch. 17). 

® There were two other places of this 
name, one in Crete, and one in the 
Troas (Steph. Byz. ad voo.). The site 
of the Chian Polichne is nnknown. 

^ The gold mines of Thasos perhaps 
foi*med the chief attraction. (Vide 
infra, ch. 46, and snpra, ii. 44, } 



Geap. 26-30. 


HISTIiETJS TAKEN PEISONEE. 


to the place when news arriTed that the Phoenicians were 
about to quit Miletus and attach the other cities of Ionia. 
On hearing this, Histiaens raised the siege of Thasos, and 
hastened to Lesbos with all his, forces. There his army was 
ill great straits for want of food ; whereupon Histiseus left 
Lesbos and went across to the mainland, intending to cut 
the crops which were growing in the Atarnean territory,® and 
likewise in the plain of the Caicus,® which belonged to Mysia. 
Iso'w it chanced that a certain Persian named Harpagus ^ was 
in these regions at the head of an army of no little strength. 
He, when Histiieus landed, marched out to meet him, and 
engaging with his forces destroyed the greater number of 
them, and took Histi^us himself prisoner. 

29. Histiseus fell into the hands of the Persians in the 
following manner. The Greeks and Persians engaged at 
Malena,^ in the region of Atarneus ; and the battle was for 
a long time stoutly contested, till at length the cavalry came 
up, and, charging the Greeks, decided the conflict. The 
Greeks fled ; and Histiaeus, who thought that Darius would 
not punish his fault with death, showed how he loved his life 
by the following conduct. Overtaken in his flight by one of 
the Persians, who was about to run him through, he cried 
aloud in the Persian tongue that he was Histiasus the Mile- 
sian. 

30. Now, had he been taken straightway before King 
Darius, I verily believe that he would have received no hurt, 


® As master o£ Chios, he would 
consider the Atarnean plain his own 
(i. 100). 

® The whole valley of the Caicus 
was most rich and beautiful ((T(p6^pa 
ev^aijJLom t'V apicrrTjy r^s 

Mva-las, Strab. xiii. p. 896; compare 
Fellows, Asia jMinor, p. 29) ; but the 
part near Pergamum, about the junc- 
tion of the Ceteius with the Caieus, 
was called /car’ i^ox^v Ca'ician 

plain,” and is i^i’obably the tract here 
indicated (Strab, i. s. c. and xv. p. 
98-1). This plain is not more than ten 


or twelve miles from the coast. 

^ This is a not unusual name among 
the Arians. Harpagus the Mede, in 
Book i., was clearly a different per- 
son; and both ai'e probably distinct 
from the Harpagus of the Lycian in- 
scriptions. 

2 This place is wholly unknown to 
the geographers. Wesseling would 
read Carina,” from the mention of 
that place in vii. 42 ; but that passage 
shows Carina to have been beyond the 
limits of Atarneus. 


Book VJ. 



HISTMUS PUT TO DEATH. 


but tbe king would have freelj forgiven him. Artaphernes, 
however, satrap of Sardis, and his captor Harpagus, on this 
very account, — ^because they were afraid that, if he escaped, 
he would be again received into high favour by the king, — 
put bim to death as soon as he arrived at Sardis. His body 
they impaled at that place,® while they embalmed his head 
and sent it up to Susa to the king. Darius, when he learnt 
vdiat had taken place, found great fault with the men engaged 
in this business for not bringing Histiasus alive into his ime- 
sence, and commanded his servants to wash and di-ess the 
head with all care, and then bury it, as the head of a man 
who had been a great benefactor to himself and the Persians.* 
Such was the sequel of the history of Histiseus. 

31. The naval armament of the Persians wintered at 
Miletus, and in the following year proceeded to attack the 
islands oif the coast, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos,® which 
were reduced without difficulty. Whenever they became 
masters of an island, the barbarians, in every smgle instance, 
netted the inhabitants. Now the mode in wdrich they practise 
this netting is the following. Men join hands, so as to form 
a line across from the north coast to the south, and then 
march through the island from end to end and hunt out 
the inhabitants.® In like manner the Persians took also- 
the Ionian towns upon the mainland, not however netting the 
inhabitants, as it was not possible. 

32. And now their generals made good ail the threats 


According to tlie Persian custom 
'vritli rebels. See BeMstnn Inscrip- 
tion, col. ii. pars. 13, 14, col, iii. pars. 
8 5 and supra, iii. 159, infra, vii. 238. 

^ Of a piece witH this mildness is 
tlie treatment of Metiocbns (infra, oh. 
41), of the Milesian prisoners (supra, 
ch. 20) and of the Eretrians (infra, ch. 
119), A still more signal instance of 
clemencj on the part of Darius is 
recorded by-^lian (Hist. Yar. vi. 14). 
Compare Csosar’s conduct on receiving 
the head of Pompey, 

» nothing had been said of the par- 


ticipation of Tenedos in the revolt; 
but as the lonians had had the com- 
mand of the sea, it is probable that 
all the islands of the coast had taken 
part in it. 

Tenedos retains its name abso- 
lutely unchanged to the present day. 
It is a small but fertile island, pro- 
ducing an excellent wine. Its situa- 
tion ofO the mouth of the Hellespont, 
and its safe port, have at all times 
made it a place of some consequence. 
(See Chandler, ch. vl. voi. i. p. 19.) 

® Supra, iii. 149. 



Chap. 30-33. PUNISHMENT OF THE HELLESPONTINES. 425 


wherewitli they had menaced the lonians before the battle. 
For no sooner did they get possession of the toyns than they 
chose out all the best favoured boys and made them eunuc s, 
while the most beautiful of the girls they tore from then 
homes and sent as presents to the king, at the same time 
burning the cities themselves, with their temples, 
were the lonians for the thii-d time reduced to slavery ; once 
by the Lydians, and a second, and now a third time, by e 

33. The sea force, after (luitting Ionia, proceeded to the 
Hellespont, and took all the towns which he on the e s me 
as one sails into the straits. For the cities on the right ban 
had already been reduced by the land force of the Persians. 
Now these are the places which border the HeUespont on the 
Emropean side ; the Chersonese, which eontams a 
cities,® Peiinthus,^ the forts in Thrace,® Selybna,® and Byzan- 
tium.^ The Byzantines at this time, and their opposite 
neighbours, the Chalcedonians, instead of awaiting the coming 
of the Phoenicians, quitted their country, and saihng into the 
Euxine, took up then abode at the city of Mesembria. The 


7 Supra, oil. 9. 

8 Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, iv. 
p. 414) observes, with reason, that tne 
aceonnt of these severities must be 
exaggerated. The islands continue to 
be occupied by a Greek population ; 
and the towns upon the mainland 
appear shortly as floimshing as ever. 
Within fourteen years the teeks ot 
Asia are found furnishing 290 ships 
(which would imply near upon 60,000 
men) to the fleet of Xerxes (mfra, vii. 
93 9o) 

9 Soylax (Peripl. p. 67) enumerates 

no fewer than eleven, of which the 
most important are Cardia, hljeus, 
Sestus, and Pactya. Herodotus adds 
a city which he omits, viz. Madytus 
{infra, vii. 33). Xenophon says the 
Chersonese contained, m ^ 

eleven or twelve cities (Hellen. m.n, 
10). He speaks highly of its fertility. 

1 Supra, V. 1. 


2 Herodotus has here inverted the 

geographical order. The Thracian 
strongholds intervened between the 
Chersonese and Perinthus, as is plain 
from Scylax, who says, Se 

X€p^6y7}(roy iffiri ©p^Kia 

rov Acvk^ aKr^fTeipicrtaa-iSy^'HpafcXeia, 
ra^Aos, Tai'iai, Neov Te'ixos' Xlepiudos 
ttSKis Kal 

3 Selybria, or Selymbria, still exists 
in the modem Bilivrh a small town 
upon the Sea of Marmora, about 4U 
miles from Constantinople 

14', lat. 41° 5'). It is said to have 
been founded by the Megarians, a 
little before Byzantium, about B.c. 
660 (Scymn.Ch.713). The site is very 
beautiful (of. Annal. Yienn. vol. Ixin. 
p. 41). 

4 Supra, iv. 14i4. 

5 Another reading makes the J^y- 
zantines and Chalcedonians 
Mesembria ; but this is contrary to the 



Plicenicians, after burning all the places above mentioned, 
proceeded to Proconnesus ® and Artaca,"^ vPich they likewise 
delivered to the flames; this done, thej' returned to the 
Chersonese, being minded to reduce those^ cities v-hich they 
had not ravaged in then- former cruise.® Upon Cyzieus® they 
made no attack at all, as before their coming the inhabitants 
had made^terms with (Shares, the son of Megabazus, and 
satrap of Dascyleium,i and had submitted themselves to the 
lung. In the Chersonese the Phosnieians subdued all the 
cities, excepting Cardia.® 

34. Up to this time the cities of the Chersonese had been 
under the government of Mfltiades, the son of Cimon, and 
^•andson of Stesagoras, to whom they had descended from 
Miltiades, the son of C 3 Tselus, who obtained possession of 
them m the following manner. The Dolonci,® a Thi'acian 


statements both of Soymnns Chins 
and of Strabo (vide supra, iv 98 

noteO- ’ 

« Supra, iv. 13. 7 ib{< 3 . 

^ ® The bitter spirit of the Phoeni- 
oians is very apparent here. No doubt 
they were glad to cripple their com- 
mercial rivals (cf. ch. 6, note’'). 

^ Cyzicus was close to Artaca, which 
(as Urdeh) has now superseded it 
(supra, iv. 14, note^). It was situ- 
ated at the point of the island which 
approached nearest to the shore, and 
in ^ early times was joined by two 
bridges to tbe mainland (Strab. xii. p. 
831). The island had become a penin- 
sula^ by the time that Scylax wrote 
(Penpi. p. 84), a low sandy isthmus 
having grown up between it and the 
shore. Extensive ruins remain, which 
have^ been fully described by Mr. 
Hamilton (Asia Minor, vol. ii. pp. 100- 
104), and which are known to the 
Tuiks under the name of Bal Kiz 
{'iraXaia.K6(^iKQs). 

Cyzicus was a colony of the MiI6. 
siaos (Anaximen. ap. Strab. xiv. t> 

910; Plin.H.N.v.l2),or,aooori4 
to others, of the Megarians (Lydus 
de Mag. Pom. hi. 70). The date of 
Its colonisation is variously ^xed (see 


Clinton’s 1’’. H. vol. i. 01. vi. 1, and 01. 
xxvi. 2). 

^ Vide supra, iii. 120, note 

“ Cardia probably escaped at this 
rime from its ])ositiou deep in the 
Oulf of Jeroi< (Sinus Melas), It was 
situated on the western side of the 
Ihracian Chersonese, at the narrowest 
isthmus (Scyl, Poripl. p. 
68; Strab. vh. p. 482). It is said to 
have been a joint colony of tlic Mile- 
sians and Clazomeaians (Scvmn. Oh. 

. 699, 700). hen Lysimachiis built 
Eysimachia, halfway aero.ss the isth- 
mus, Cardia shrank into insignihcanee. 

1 he place was thought by some to have 
derived its name from its shape, which 
]^ey said resembled a heart (Plin 
H. N. iv. 11; Solin, 10); but Stephen’s 
explanation seems the best, that it 
■was the old Scythic (i.e. Cymric) ap. 
pellation (Steph. Byz. ad voc. Kap5/a). 
Accordingly we may trace in the word 
tae Celtic Caer, which is so common 
m he Welsh names, and which is 
touncl likewise in Carcinitis (supra, 
IV. 55) and Cardesus (Hecat. Er. 157), 
both Scythian cities. 

3 The Bolonci almost disappear from 
among the Thracian tribes. No fur- 
ther mention of them is made by the 


HISTOBY OF THE CHEBSONESE. 


Book VI. 



Chap. 33-35. THE BOLONCI CONSULT THE OEACLE. 


tribe^ to wiioin the Cliersonese at that time belonged, being 
harassed by a war in which they . were engaged with the 
Apsiiitliians,^ sent their princes to Delphi to consult the 
oracle about the matter. The reply of the Pythoness bade 
them take back with them as a colonist into their country 
the man who should first offer them hospitality after they 
quitted the temple.^’ The Dolonci, following the Sacred 
Eoad/ passed through the regions of Phocis and Bceofaa; 
after which, as still no one invited them in, they turned aside, 
and travelled to Athens. 

35. NowPisistratus was at this time sole lord of Athens ; but 
Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, was likewise a person of much 
distinction. He belonged to a family which was wont to con- 
tend in the four-horse chariot-races,® and traced its descent to 


Greek liistorians. The only trace, I 
believe, wliick we possess of tlieir con- 
tinued existence is tlie occurrence of 
their name in the catalogties of Tiiny 
(H. N. iv. 11), and Solinns (c. 10). 
They may perhaps have been etbni- 
callv connected with the Doliones of 
Cyziciis, and the Dolopes of Thessalia 
(cf. MarcelbTi. Yit. Thuoyd. p. vni., 
where the Dolonci are called “Do- 
lopes”). . . 

^ The Apsinthians or Apsynthians 
w'ere a Thracian people who occupied 
the tract immediately north of the 
Chersonese, as is plain both from ch. 
37, and from a fragment of Hecatmns 
(Fr. 135) . It is impossible to fix their 
limits with exactness, either eastward 
or westward. Stephen of Byzantium 
(ad voces ATvos and KoptriKol) seem&, 
to extend them westward to the He- 
brus. They are but little knoTO m 

history. , , , 

Stephen and Suidas (ad voc. 

60 s) have a town Apsynthus, which 
thev confuse with the CEnus of Hery- 
dotus (infra, vii. 58). Dionysius Perie- 
getes has a Thracian riiierof the same 
name (1. 575), from which Eustathius, 
(ad loc.) says that the Apsynthians 
derived their appellation. ^ 

5 Uy “ the sacred road ' is meant 


apparently the road which led ^ from 
Delphi eastivard, in the direction of 
Lebadea and Orchomenns. Along this 
road would come all the processions 
from the principal states of Greece. 

6 As the keeping of a horse indi- 
cated some considerable wealth, both 
in Greece and Eome, whence the social 
rank of iTrirsis, h'Ko&orai, equites, &o., 
so still more did the maintenance 01 
such a stud as could entitle a man to 
contend with any chance of success m 
the great games, mark the owner as 
a person of ample fortune. Hence 
the constant allusions m Pindar to the 
wealth and munificence of those who 
had won the chariot-races (01. 11 . 53 ; 
Pyth. i. 50, 90, V. 1, 99 ; Nem. ix. 32 5 
Isth. i. 42), and hence the 
what Herodotus say's below of Oailias 
(ch., 122). First-rate horses sold at 
enormous prices, as appears by the 
well-known instance of Bacephalus, 
who fetched a sum 3000i. 

sterling (Aul. Gell. v. 2). Skilful 
charioteers were highlypaid; and no 
expense was spared in the 
of the chariots and equipment of the 
coursers. The expensiveness o± the 
pursuit is put forwax^d prom:^ 
nently by Aristophanes at the opening 
f.hft h^uhes. where Phidippides— -a 
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MILTIADES INVITED TO BECOME KING. 


Booic TI, 


.JEacns and Egina, but wMeb, from tlie time of PMla^as, the 
son of Ajax^ who was the first Athenian citizen of the house, 
had been naturalised at Athens.^ It lia|)i3ened that as the 
Dolonci passed his door, Miltiades was sitting in his vestibule, 
which caused him to remark them, dressed as they were in 
outlandish garments, and armed moreover with lances.^ He 
therefore called to them, and, on their approach, invited them 
in, offering them lodging and entertainment. The strangers 
accej)ted his hospitality, and, after the banquet was over, they 
laid before him in full the directions of the oracle, and be- 
sought him on their ovm part to yield obedience to the god. 
Miltiades was persuaded ere they had done speaking ; for the 
government of Pisistratus was irksome to him, and he wanted 
to be beyond the tyrant’s reach. He therefore went straight- 
way to Delphi, and inquired of the oracle wiiether he should 
do as the Dolonci desired, 

36. As the Pythoness backed their request, Miltiades, son of 
Cypselus, who had already won the four-horse chariot-race at 
Olympia, left Athens, taking with him as many of the Athe- 
nians as liked to join in the enterprise, and sailed away with 
the Dolonci. On his arrival at the Chersonese, he w^as made 


scion, on the mother’s side, of another 
olnia TeBpiviTOTpSipo^, that of the Ale- 
mgeonidoD (infra, ch.. 125) — ^rnins his 
father by indulgence in it. 

^ The descent of Miltiades from 
^acus was thus traced by Pherecydes 
and Hellanicus (ap. MarcelL Tit. Thu- 
cyd. ) : — JEacus, Ajax, Philasas, Daiclus, 
Epidycus, Acestor, Agenor, Oliiis, Ly- 
ces, Typhon, Laius, Agamestor, Tisan- 
der, Miltiades, Hippocleides, Miltiades. 
In the latter part of this genealogy 
there seem to be some palpable mis- 
takes, as the interposition of a Mil- 
tiades between Tisander and his son 
Hippocleides {infra, ch. 127), and the 
omission of Cypselus. The earlier 
part is of course purely mythical. 

8 So Plutarch (Vit. Sol. c. 11), Ste. 
phon (ad voe. 0i\aidai), and the au- 
thorities mentioned in the last note. 


Pausanias interposes an Eurysaces be- 
tween Philseas and Ajax (i. xxxv. § 2). 
Plutarch makes Eurysaces a brother of 
Philasas, 

® The tale went that Philreas (Pan- 
san.), or Philceas and Enrysaces toge- 
ther (Pint.), had surrendered Salamis 
to the Athenians, and received the 
right of citizenship as a reward. It is 
certain that there was a deme named 
Phila'idiB in Attica, which was tra- 
ditionally connected mth Philjeas 
(Steph. Byz.) ; but it is remarkablo 
that the deme belonged to the tribe 
JEgeis, not to the tribe H3antis (se(‘ 
Leake’s Domi of Attica, p. 75 and 
p. 194). 

^ The wearing of arms had gone out 
of fashion in Greece some little time 
before (of. Thucyd, i. 5, 6). 


Chap. 35-37. HIS WAK WITH THE LAMPSACENES. 
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Mng by those wbo had invited him. After this his &st act 
was to build a wall across the neck of the Chersonese from 
the city of Cardia to Pactya,^ to protect the country from the 
incursions and ravages of the Apsinthians. The breadth of 
the isthmus at this part is thirty-six furlongs, the whole 
length of the peninsula within the isthmus being fom- 'hundred 
and twenty furlongs.^ 

37. "When lie had finished carrying the wall across the 
isthmus, and had thus secured the Chersonese against the 
Apsiiiihians, Miltiades proceeded to engage in other wars/ 
and first of all attacked the Lampsacenians ; ^ hut falling into an 
ambush which they had laid, he had the misfortune to be taken 
prisoner. Now it happened that Miltiades stood high in the 
faYour of Croesus, king of Lydia. When Croesus therefore 
heard of his calamity ,he sent and commanded the men of 
Lampsacus to give Miltiades his freedom; ‘^if they refused,” 
he said, he would destroy them like a fir.” Then the Lam- 
psacenians wnre some wdiile in doubt about this speech of 
Croesus, and could not tell howto construe his threat ^^that 
he would destroy them like a fir ; ” ® but at last one of their 


® Pactya was upon the Hellespont, 
about ten miles above GalUpoU. Like 
Cardia, it was swallowed up in the 
city built by Lysimachus. Vestiges 
of it are found not far from Eemmili 
(Kruse, Ueber Herodots Ausmessung 
des Pontiis, p. 49). It is said also to 
be possible to trace an ancient wall 
across the isthmus. 

^ These measurements are said to bo 
very accurate (Kruse, ut supra). Scy- 
lax, -writing a century later, is far less 
exact. He gives the length of the 
peninsula as 400 stades, the breadth 
of the isthmus as 40 (Peripl. p. 68). In 
this he is follo-wed by Strabo (vii. p. 
482 ) . Xenophon relates that DercylH, 
das measured the distance, and found 
it 37 stades (Hist. Gr. iir. ii. 10). The 
circumstances of the peninsula at that 
time (s.c. 398) were exactly similar to 
those here spoken of j and Bercyllidas 
protected the inhabitants in the same 


way. It is remarkable, however, that, 
so far as can be gathered from Xeno- 
phon, the former wall had entirely 
disappeared. 

One of these was commemorated 
by an offering at Olympia, w'hich Pau- 
sanias saw thus inscribed 

Zijvt /x’ ayaXp.^ uv^OijKav ’OXu/XTTi^ l/c Xt- 
povifixov 

Tfitxo? fcXovTcs ’ApetTOV* 6!r?;px€ 5e 
cr^cv. 

Of. Pausan. vi, xix. § 4. 

® For the position of Lampsacus, 
which was on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont, vide supra, v. 117. 

® The words of Croesus may have 
contained a double allusion, one ele- 
ment of which escaped Herodotus. 
Lampsacus, it appears from various 
writers (Char. Lamps. Fr. 6 ; Dei'ch. 
Procon. Fr, 10; Strab. xiii. p. 840; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. ; Ftym. Magn. ad 
voc. IltTiJefa), had once home the name 
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EEIGK OF STESAGOEAS. 
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elders divined the true sense, and told them that the fir is the 
only tree which, when cut down, makes no fresh shoots, but 
forthwith dies outright.*^ So the Lampsaeeniaiis, being greatly 
afraid of Croesns, released Miltiades, and let him go tree. 

38. Thus did Miltiades, by the help of Crcesiis, escape this 
danger. Some time afterwards he died childless,^ leading liis 
kingdom and his riches to Stesagoras, who w’as the son of 
Cimon, his half-brother.® Ever since his death the people of 
the Chersonese have offered him the customary sacrifices of a 
founder ; and they have further established in his honour a 
gymnic contest and a chariot-race, ^ in neither of which is it 
lawful for any Lampsacenian to contend. Before the war with 
Lampsacus was ended, Stesagoras too died childless : he wns 
sitting in the hall of justice when he was struck upon the head 
with a hatchet by a man who pretended to be a deserter, but 
was in good sooth an enemy, and a bitter one. 

39. Thus died Stesagoras ; and upon his death the Pisistra- 
tidas fitted out a trireme, and sent Miltiades, the son of Cimon, 
and brother of the deceased, to the Chersonese, that he might 
undertake the management of affairs in that quarter. They 
had already shown him much favour at Athens, as if, forsooth, 
they had been no parties to the death of his father Cimon — a 
matter whereof I will give an account in another place. ^ He 
upon his arrival remained shut up within the house, pretending 
to do honour to the memory of his dead brother ; whereupon 
the chief people of the Chersonese gathered themselves together 


of Pitynsa, or Pityeia, a name given to 
it on acconnt of the abundance of its 
lir-trees, and under which it was known 
exclusively in ancient times (Horn. II. 
ii. 829). The threat therefore involved 
a pun. 

' Staphylus said the same of the 
TreiKrj as Herodotus of the ttItvs (Fr. 
13 ; cf. Zenob, Prov. v. 76, and Tzetz. 
Ohil. ix. 833). Both are species of fir. 

^ Marcelliuus relates that he lost a 
son in the Chersonese (Vit. Thucyd, 
p. viii.). 

® Literally, his brother on the 


mother’s side.’’ According to Hero- 
dotus, the mother of Miltiades and 
Cimon was married successively to 
Cypselns and to a Stesagoras. Mil- 
tiades was the issue of the former, 
Cimon of the latter marriage (cf. infra, 
ch. 103). Marcellinus makes Stesa- 
goras, the successor of Miltiades, him- 
self the half-brother of that king (Vit. 
Thucyd.). 

^ See i. 167, and compare the similar 
honours paid to Brasidas at Amphi- 
polis (Thucyd. v. 11). 

2 Infra, ch. 103. 



Chap. 37-41. 


MILTIABES, THE SON OF CIMON. 


from all tlie cities of tlie land, and came in a procession to tlie 
l)lace wliere Miltiades was, to condole with him upon his mis- 
fortune. Miltiades commanded them to be seized and thrown 
into prison ; after which he made himself master of the Cher- 
sonese, maintained a body of five hundred mercenaries, and 
married Hegesipyla,^ daughter of the Thracian king Olorus. 

40. This Miltiades, the son of Cimon, had not been long in 
the country^ when a calamity befel him yet more grievous than 
those in which he was now involved: for three years earlier 
he had had to fly before an incursion of the Scyths. These 
nomads, angered by the attack of Darius, collected in a 
body and marched as far as the Chersonese.^ Miltiades did 
not await their coming, but fled and remained away until 
the Scyths retired, when the Dolonci sent and fetched him 
back. All this happened three years before the events which 
befel Miltiades at the present time. 

41. He now no sooner heard that the Phoenicians were attack- 


The Thracian princes were not 
averse to giving their danghters in 
marriage to the Greeks upon the coast. 
Teres, the founder of the great king- 
dom of the Odiysse, married one of his 
danghters to ISTymphodorus, a Greek 
of Abdera (Thncyd. ii. 29). Hegesi- 
pyla, the daughter of Olorns, is said 
to have accompanied her husband to 
Athens, and after his death to have 
married another Athenian, by whom 
she had a son who was named Olorns, 
after his grandfather. This Olorus 
was the father of Thucydides, who 
seems to have inherited, through his 
grandmother, the Hegesipyla here 
mentioned, a considerable property in 
Thrace (Thncyd. iv. 104 j compare 
Marcellinus, Yit. Thncyd., whose ac- 
count, however, is very confused). 
Hegesipyla was probably, by her name, 
a half Greek, the daughter of a Greek 
mother. (Compare the case of Scylas, 
iv. 78.) 

^ There is here a curious laxity of 
expression, or a curious forgetfulness 
of dates. Miltiades cannot have 
entered upon his government much 


later than b.c. 512 ; for not only did 
he take part in the Scythian expedition 
of Darius, which was at latest in b.c. 
507-506, but we are expressly told that 
he was sent from Athens to the Cher- 
sonese hy the PisistraUdce^ who ceased 
to reign B.c. 510. How his expulsion 
from the Chersonese hy the Scyths 
falls, according to the account here 
given, into the year b.c. 495, so that 
he had been at least fifteen years in the 
country when the Scythians drove him 
out. 

® This appears to have been a ma- 
rauding expedition, to which the Scy- 
thians were encouraged by the success 
of the Ionian revolt up to that time. 
It took place the year before the fall 
of Miletus. This date explains the 
mistake, if mistake it be, of Strabo 
(xiii. p. 853), who thought the burning 
of the towns about the Hellespont, in 
B.c. 493 (supra, ch. 33), to have arisen 
from fear of a Soythic invasion of 
Asia. The anxiety of the Scythians 
to avenge the invasion of their land is 
indicated by the embassy to Sparta 
mentioned below (ch. 84), 
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ing Tenedos, ^ than he loaded five triremes with his goods and 
chattels, and set sail for Athens. Cardia was the point from 
which he took his departure; and as he sailed down the gulf 
of Melas,'^ along the shore of the Chersonese, he came suddenly 
upon the whole Phoenician fleet. However, he himself escaped, 
with four of his vessels, and got into Imbrus,^ one trireme only 
into the hands of his pursuers. This vessel was under 
the command of his eldest son Metiochus, w^hose mother 
not the daughter of the Thracian king Olorus, hut a 
different woman. Metiochus and his ship were taken; and 
when the Phoenicians found out that he was a son of Miltiades, 
they resolved to convey him to the king, expecting thereby to 
high in the royal favour. Tor they remembered that it 
was Miltiades who counselled the lonians to hearken when the 
Scyths prayed them to break up the bridge and retmn home.® 
Darius, however, when the Phoenicians brought Metiochus into 
his presence, was so far from doing him any hurt, that he 
loaded him with benefits. He gave him a house and estate, 
and also a Persian wife, by whom there were children born to 
him who wm^e accounted Persians, As for Miltiades himself, 
from Imbrus he made his way in safety to Athens. 

42 . At this time the Persians did no more hurt to the 
lonians ; but on the contrary, before the year was out, they 
carried into effect the following measures, which were greatly 
to their advantage. Artaphernes, satrap of Sardis, summoned 
deputies from all the Ionian cities, and forced them to enter 
into agreements with one another, not to harass each other by 
of arms, but to settle their disputes by reference.^® He 


Snpra, ch. 31. 

" Tlie modern gulf o£ XeroSj on tlie 
■western side of tb.e peninsula. It re- 
ceived its name from tbe river Melas, 
the small stream which flows into the 
gulf near Kavatch, called hy the Turks 
the Kcbvatch Sti. 

® Imhrus is not more than ten or 
from the coast. It is 


These provisoes were common in 
the Greek treaties (compare Thucyd. 
i. 145, Y. 18, 79, &c.) ; but it is dilh- 
oult to imagine that the cities of 
Asiatic Greece had up to this time 
possessed the right of carrying on war 
•with one another. Such a right seems 
incompatible with the Persian domi- 
nation; and no instance appears of its 



Chap. 41, 42. 


TBIBUTE FIXED OX GEEEK CITIES. 


iikemse took tlie measurement of their whole country in para- 
sang? — sncli is the name which the Persians give to a distance 
of thii*ty fiiiloiigs ^ — and settled the tributes which the several 
cities were to pay, at a rate that has continued unaltered from 
the time when Artaplieriies fixed it down to the present day.^ 
Tlie rate w'as very nearly the same as that wliicli had been 
paid before the revolt.® Such were the peaceful dealings of 
the Persians with the loiiians. 


Supra,. ii. 6, a.Dd v. 53. 

* Oil'. Crete (Hist, of Gxeeee, vol, t. 
pp. 454-456, note) denies tliafc the 
Greek cities upon the coast paid any 
Tribute to Persia from the date of the 
full organisation of the Athenian con- 
federacy (ICC. 476) till after the disas- 
ters at Syracuse U'-C. 413). He thinks 
tills passage only means that there was 
an of the Ionic cities in the 

king's blocks, not that there was any 
j.a of inlmic. He supposes that 

H{‘r«uloliis knew this fact of the assess- 
ineut, fnnii having iU'ces.s to the books 
themselves, and or mhjht not 

whether the trihute was real- 
ised. I'o Jtiic it appears <|uite incon- 
tfoivabh* that llerodotuH should he 
ignorant of sucli a point, and very 
unlikely that he shoiikl hat'cmencioiicd 
the continuance of the assessment in 
file ji'fnj whii'h lie /ms, if all pay. 
i 5 .iont of it had ceased from the time 
%vhen he was eight years old. There 
is, liowever, more direct evidence that 
the tribute eoiitmued to be paid. Mr. 
Grote admits that Greek towns in the 
interior'^ paid their quotas, consider- 
ing tiiat point to be proredhy the case 
of Magnesia, which Artaxerxes gave 
toThemistocles ; bathe has apparently 
forgotten that the revenues of Myus 
anci Lampsacus, both cities of the 
coast, were assigned to the illustrious 
exile, in exactly the same way as those 
of Magnesia (Thucyd. L 138). It 
i.4' manifest therefore that Lampsa- 
t'us and Myus were not only rated, 
but paid tribute, down to B.c. 405. 
Indeed this is confessed by Mr. Grote 
in a previous note (vol. v. p. 385, note^), 
strangely at variance with the later 

TOL. IIL 


one. If so, there can be no reason 
for supposing that any of the towms 
upon the mainland tvere free from 
tribute. 

The expressions of Thucydides (i. 18, 
S9, 95, tkc.), which 3Ii\ Grote quotes, 
concerning the Hellespontine and 
Ionian Greeks who had “ revolted from 
Persia,” and beem “ liberated from the 
Idng,” must he understood, I think, of 
the cities on the European side of the 
llcllespont, and of the islands, Pro- 
comicsus, Cyzicus, Lesbos, Chios, Sa- 
mos, Ac. 

It scc-ins to me probable that the 
practical exemption from tribute of 
the Greidv cities on tlie mainland com- 
menced in B.c. 4 19, and was an express 
provision of the treaty of Cyprus. It 
%vas the equivalent which the Greeks 
received for agreeing to leave the Per- 
sians in undisputed possession of Cy- 
prus and I^gypt. Herodotus had per- . 
haps at this time completed the first 
draught of his History. The facts 
were, therefore, at the time of his 
writing, as he stated them. After- 
wards at Thurii he neglected to alter 
the passage, which is not surprising, 
for he seems to have done little more 
than make additkms to his History in 
his later years. 

^ Su]3ra, iii. 90. What necessitated 
the new rating and measurement was 
the alteration of temtory which had 
taken place in consequence of the 
revolt. Miletus we know had been 
punished for its share in the outbreak 
by the loss of a tract of mountain land 
which was given to the Oarians of 
Fedasus (supra, ch. 20) j and probably 
‘ the remainder of the guilty cities had 

2 F 
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43. The next spring Darius superseded all the other generals, 
and sent down Mardonius, the son of G-obryas,"* to the coast, 
and with him a Tast body of men, some fit for sea, others for 
land service. Mardonius was a youth at this time, and had 
only lately married Artazostra, the king’s daughter.® When 
Mardonius, accompanied by this numerous host, reached 
Cilicia, he took ship and proceeded along shore with his fleet, 
w'hile the land army marched under other leaders towards the 
Hellespont. In the course of his voyage along the coast of 
Asia he came to Ionia ; and here I have a marvel to relate 
which will greatly surprise those Greeks who cannot believe 
that Otanes adAused the seven conspirators to make Persia a 
commonwealth.® Mardonius put down all the despots through- 
out Ionia, and in lieu of them established democracies. 
Having so done, he hastened to the Hellespont, and when a 
vast multitude of ships had been brought together, and like- 
wise a powerful land force, he conveyed his troops across the 
strait by means of his vessels, and proceeded through Europe 
against Eretria and Athens.'^ 

44. At least these towns served as a pretext for the expedi- 
tion, the real pm-pose of which was to subjugate as great a 
number as possible of the Grecian cities ; and this became 
plain when the Thasians,® who did not even lift a hand in their 


beeia treated in tlie same way. On 
tlie other hand^ cities wliioli abstained, 
as Epliesn.s (supra, cb. 16, note), may 
have received an increase of territory. 

^ This is another instance of the 
alternation of names among the Per- 
sians. (Compare iii. 160, &c.) Go- 
bryas was the son of a Mardoni^ 
(Beh. Ins. col. iv. par. 18,) 

® On marriages of this kind, see 
above v. 116, note and compare vol. 
ii. p. 568, note 

® It would seem that the tale related 
by Herodotus in Book iii. (chs. 80-83), 
had appeared incredible to the Greeks 
themselves. Herodotus undoubtedly 
believed it to be true ; but the story 
does not really derive any support 


from the policy here pursued by Mar- 
douius. That policy %Yas decidedly 
wise. The Persians had learnt, by 
dint of experience, that they lost 
more, through unpopularity, by up- 
holding the tyrants, than they gained 
by the convenience of having the 
government of the Greek states assimi- 
lated to their own. To allow Greeks, in 
order to conciliate them, democratic 
institutions, was a very different thing 
from contemplating the adoption of 
such institutions among themselves, 

^ The aggressors in the late -war 
(supra, V. 99). 

® Thasos had hitherto escaped sub- 
jection. Megabazus, who carried his 
arms even farther west, seems to have 



ATTACEEB BY THE BKYGI 


defence, were reduced by the sea force, while the land army 
added the Macedonians to the former slayes of the king. AH 
the tribes on the hither side of Macedonia had been reduced 
previously.^ From Thasos the fleet stood across to the 
niainland, and sailed along shore to Acanthus,^ whence an 
attempt was made to double Mount Athos. But here a violent 
north wind sprang up, against which nothing could contend, 
and handled a large number of the ships with much rudeness, 
shattering them and driving them aground upon Athos. ’Tis 
said the number of the ships destroyed was little short of three 
hundred ; and the men who perished were more than twenty 
thousand.^ For the sea about Athos abounds in monsters 
beyond all others ; and so a portion were seized and devoured 
by these animals;^ while others were dashed violently against 
the rocks ; some, wlio did not know how to swim, were en- 
gulfed ; and some died of the cold. 

45. ATliile tlnis it fared with the fleet, on land Mardoniiis 
and his army were attacked in their camp during the night by 
the Brvgi,'^ a triljc of Thracians; and here vast numbers of 


Imfl uo fleet at liis di^ipusril. Otanes, and uncertain direction of ttie currents 

who reduced Liuiinoh! and IinluTia around Mount Athos, and of the gales 

(supra, v. 20, 27), did not ventui'e so and high seas to which the vicinity of 
far as Thasos. the mountain is subject during half 

® Siijira, V. 18. the year, and which are rendered more 

^ Acanthus lay on the eastern side formidable by the deficiency of har- 

of the peninsula" of Athos, as is plain bom:s in the Gulf of Orfana (Sinus 

both from this passage and from the Stiymonicns), that I could not, so long 

account of the march of Xerxes (infra, as I was in the peninsula, and though 

vii. 115-121). It probably occupied offering a high price, preraii upon any 

the site of the modern village of Erisso boat to carry me from the eastern side 

(Leake's Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. of the peninsula to the western, or even 

i4'7). The territernj of the AcantMans, from Xiropotami to VatopedhiJ^ (Xor- 

however, extended across the isthmus, them Greece, vol. iii. p. 146. Com- 

and they may have had a p»ort on the pare Sir G. Bowen's Diary, p. 57.) 

Singitic Gulf, which perhaps misled ^ Mr. Grote, I know not on what 
Ptolemy (iii. 13, p, 92) and Strabo grounds, transforms these sea-mon- 

(tii, p. 481) as to the site of the sters into “wild beasts" inhabiting 

])lace. Scylnx (p. 63), Scymnus Chius the “ tongue of land ”, {Hist, of Greece, 

(11. 645, 646), and Mela (h. 2), agree vol. iv. p. 422). 

with Herodotus. ^ The Greeks believed these Brygi 

-The navigation of this coast is to have been ethnically connected with 

still full of danger. Such is the the Phryges or Phrygians of Asia 

fear," says Colonel Leake, “entertained Minor (infra, vii, 73; Strab. vii. p. 

by the iiieek boatmen of the strength 427), At this time they seem to have 





THE THASIANS SUSPECTED. 


Book VI. 


the Persians were slain, and even Mardonins Hmself received 
a wound. The Brygi, nevertheless, did not succeed in main- 
taining their own freedom : for Mardonins would not leave 
the comitry till he had subdued them and made them subjects 
of Persia. Still, though he brought them under the yoke, the 
blow which his land force had received at their hands, and 
the great damage done to his fleet off Athos, induced him 
to set out upon his retreat; and so this armament, having 
failed disgracefully, returned to Asia. 

46 . The year after these events, Darius received informa- 
tion from certain neighbours of the Thasians that those 
islanders were making preparations for revolt; he therefore 
sent a herald, and bade them dismantle their walls, and bring 
all their ships to Abdera.^ The Thasians, at the time when 
Histiaeus the Milesian made his attack upon them,® had re- 
solved that, as their income was very great, they would apply 
their wealth to building ships of war, and siiiTOimdiiig their 
city with another and a stronger wall. Their revenue was 
derived partly from their possessions upon the inainland,'^ 
partly from the mines which they owned. They w^ere masters 
of the gold-mines at Scapte-Hyle,® the yearly produce of which 


dwelt} in the region above Ohaloidice, 
or perhaps a little more to the west, 
between the Chalcidic peninsnia and 
Pieria (infra, vii. 185). Afterw'ards 
they were pushed very much further 
westward, and appear as neighbours 
to the Illyrians upon the Adriatic 
(Scynm. Ch. 1. 433 ; Strab. vii. p. 473 j 
Stexlh. Byz. ad voc. Bpv0. 

® Megahazus had subdued the entire 
coast (supra, v. 10, ad fin.), and Ab- 
d^ra had probably been occupied by a 
Persian garrison, like Eion and Doris- 
ens (infra, vii, 106, 107). On its site, 
vide infra, vii. 109. 

^ Supra, ch. 28. 

The Thasians possessed a number 
of places on the coast opposite their 
island, as is plain from Thucydides (i. 
100). One of these was Datum (Eu- 
stath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 517 j Zenob. 
Prov. Gr. Cent, iii, 71), a place which 


combined so many advantages that it 
passed into a proverb for an abundance 
of good things (Zenob. 1. s. c. Harpo- 
cration in voc. : Strab. vii. p. 481 ; see 
also infra, is. 75, note). It possessed 
gold-mines, and was also a place of 
great fertility. 

® Scapte-Hyle is said by Stephen 
(ad voc.) to have been a town upon the 
Thracian coast, opposite Thasos. It 
was probably near Datum, to vrliich its 
gold-mines seem sometimes to be 
ascribed. The wife of Thucydides was, 
we are told, a native of this place, and 
the owner of some of its mines (Mar- 
ceilin. Yit. Thucyd. p. ix.) ; and hither 
Thucydides himself retired when ex- 
iled from Athens, and wrote his his- 
tory (ibid. p. X. ; Plutaroh, do Exil. ii. 
p. 605, 0.). The name is sometimes 
written 'ZKavriqa-xiKK] (Steph, Theophi’.), 
and in Latin Bca^tesida (Lucret.). 
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amount eel in all to eighty talents. Their mines in Thasos^ 
yielded less, but still were so, far prolific- that, .besides. 'hemg 
entirely free from land-tax, they had a surplus income, deriyed 
from the two sources of their territory on the main and their 
mines, in common years of two hundred, and in the best years 
of three hundred talents. 

47. I have seen the mines in question: by far the 

most curious of them are those which the PliGenieiaiis dis- 
eovered at the time when they w»-ent with Thasiis and colonised 
tlie island/ wliieli afterwards took its name from liim.^ These 
Phceiiician workings are in Tliasos itself, between Ccenyra and 
a place called nHiijwa, over against Samothrace : ^ a huge 
inoiintaiii has been turned upside down in the search for ores. 
Such then was the source of their wealth. On this occasion 
no sooner did the Great King issue his commands than 
straightway the Thasiaiis dismantled their walls, and took 
their, whole fleet to Abdera. 

48. After this Darius resolved to prove the Greeks, and 
try the bent of their minds, whether they were inclined to 
resist him in arms or prepared to make their submission. 
He tlu-uefore sent out heralds in divers directions round 
about Greece, with orders to demand everywhere earth and 
w^ater for the king. At the same time he sent other heralds 
to the various seaport towns which paid him tribute, and 
required them to q^rovide a number of shij^s of war and horse- 
transports. 

49. These towns accordingly began their preparations ; and 
the heralds who had been sent into Greece, obtained what 
the king had bid them ask from a large number of the states 
upon the mainland, and likewise &om all the islanders whom 


^ Thasos is said to have been called 
Clirysa by the early Greeks, on ac- 
eoimt of its gold-mines (Arrian, Fr. 67; 
Enstath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 528). 

^ Sapra, ii. 44. Compare Apollod. 
nx. i. 1, § 7, 8, Thucydides makes 
Thasos a colony of the Parians (iv. 
104). 


^ Bochart (Geograph. Sac. x. xi. p. 
393) derives the word Thasos from the 
Syriac tas, an aimlet.” 

^ That is, on the south-east side of 
the island. Ccenyra still remains in 
the modem Kinyra, The site of 
.^nyra cannot be fixed. 
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CLEOMENES ATTACKS THE EGINETANS. 


Book. VI. 


they visited.^ Among these last were included the Eginetans, 
who, eq[nally with the rest, consented to give earth and w^ater 
to the Persian Mng, 

When the Athenians heard what the Eginetans had done, 
believing that it was from enmity to themselves that they had 
given consent, and that the Eginetans intended to join the 
Persian in his attack upon Athens, they straightway took the 
matter in hand* In good truth it greatly rejoiced them to 
have so fair- a pretext; and accordingly they sent frequent 
embassies to Sparta,^ and made it a charge against the 
Eginetans that their conduct in this matter proved them to be 
traitors to Greece. 

50 . Hereupon Cleomenes, the son of Anaxandridas, who 
was then king of the Spartans, went in person to Egina, 
intending to seize those whose guilt was the greatest. As 
soon however as he tried to arrest them, a number of the 
Eginetans made resistance, a certain Grins, son of Polyclitus, 
being the foremost in violence. This person told him he 
•should not carry off a single Eginetan without it costing him 
dear — the Athenians had bribed him to make this attack, for 
which he had no warrant from his own government — other- 
wise hoth the kings would have come together to make the 
seizure.” This he said in consequence of instructions which 
he had received from Demaratus.® Hereupon Cleomenes, find- 
ing that he must quit Egina, asked Grins his name ; and when 

4 Euboea is probably to be excepted 91). Now sbe was acknowledged to 
from tlie list, and also Naxos, wliich Lave a paramount aiitbority over the 
it was intended to punish (infra, ch. -whole of Greece, as the proper gnard- 
96), Tho rest of the Cyclades, with- ian of the Grecian liberties. It gave 
out doubt, made their submission. additional weight to the appeal that 

•’■’Mr. G-rote has some excellent ob- it was made by Athens, the second 
servations on the gi’eat importance of city of Greece, 
this appeal (Hist, of Greece, vol. ir. ® This was the second time that Dema- 
pp. It raised Sparta to ratus had thwarted Cleomenes (vide 

the general protectorate of Greece. supra, v. 75). The kings of the 
Hitherto she had been a leading power, younger house had an inferior position ; 
frequently called in to aid the weaker and their jealousy of the elder house 
against the stronger, but with no defi- found a natural vent in such pett y 
nite hegemony, excepting over the annoyancesas those which are recorded 
states of the Pelopcnnese (supra, v. of Demaratus. 
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Criiis told him, Get thy horns tipped with brass with all 
Hpeed, 0 Grills!”'^ he said, ‘^for thou wilt have to struggle 

With a great danger/* 

ol. lleanwiiile Demaratus, son of Ariston, w^as bringing 
charges against Oleomenes at Sparta. He too, like Cleomenes, 
was king of the Spartans, but he belonged to the lower house 
—not indeed that his house was of any lower origin than the 
other, for both houses are of one blood — but the house of 
Eurysthenes is the more honoured of the two, inasmuch as it 
is the elder branch. 

52. The Lacedaemonians declare, contradicting therein all the 
poets, that it was Eung Axistodenius himself, son of Aiisto- 
niachiis, grandson of Cleoclaeus, and great-grandson of Hyilus, 
who conducted them' to the land which they now^ possess, and 
not the sons of Aristodemus. The wife of Aristodemus, whose 
name (they say) wus Argeia, and who w’as daughter of 
Autesiond’ son of Tisameniis, grandson of Thersander, and 
great-grandson of Polyiiices, wuthiii a little while after their 
coming into the country, gave birth to twins. Aristodemus 
just lived to see his children, but died soon afterwards of a 
disease. The Lacedemonians of that day determined, accord- 
ing to custom, to take for their king the elder of the two 
children ; but they were so alike, and so exactly of one size, 


" Cleomenes puns upon, the name 
Criiis, which signifies a ram in 
Greek. Cicero indulges in facet im of 
the same Idnd with respect to Yerres, 
verres being Latin for “ a boar pig.” 
(Cf. Oic. in Yerr. Act. ii. ii. 78, ir. 25 
and 43. Aiebant in labores Herculis 
non miniis hunc immanissimnm Yer- 
rein, quam ilhrtn aprum Erymanthi- 
uiim rcferri oportere.”) 

s These poets are not those of the 
Epic C 3 "cle, which concluded with the 
adventures of Telegonus, the son of 
Ulysses, but either “ those who carried 
on the mythological fables genealo- 
gically, as Cinaetiion and Asins,” or 
else “ the historical poets, such as 
Eumelus the Corinthian” (Muller^s 


Dorians, vol. i. p. 58, E. T.). Their 
’^dews were adopted by the mytho- 
logical prose-writers, as, for instance, 
Apollodonis (ri. viii. 2, § 9) and Pau- 
sanias (rii. i. 5), wiioboth declare the 
death of Aristodemus to have taken 
j)lace before the invasion of the Pelo- 
ponnese. Herodotus follows the local 
Spartan tradition, as he himself states, 
which was that Aristodemus actually 
reigned at Sparta. Of this tradition 
we find another trace in Xenophon 
(Ages. viii. 7), the friend of Agesilatis, 
and so long a refugee in Laconia. 

® Sister therefore, according to the 
myth, of TheraSjthe coloniser of Thera 
(supra, iv, 147). 
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tliat they could not iDOssibly tell wMcli of the two to choose : 
so when they found themselves unable to make a choice^ or 
haply even earlier, they went to the mother and asked her to 
tell them which was the elder, whereupon she declared that 
she herself did not know the cliildreii apart ; although in 
good truth she knew them very well, and only feigned ignor- 
ance in order that, if it were possible, both of them might be 
made kings of Sparta. The Lacedaemonians were now in a great 
strait ; so they sent to Delphi and inquired of the oracle how 
they should deal with the matter. The Pythoness made 
answ^er, “ Let both he taken to he kings ; but let the elder have 
the greater honour.’’ So the Lacedaemonians were in as great 
a strait as before, and could not conceive how they were to 
discover wiiicli w^as the first-born, till at length a certain 
Messenian, by name Panites, suggested to them to watch and 
see which of the two the mother washed and fed first ; if they 
found she always gave one the preference, that fact would tell 
them all they wanted to know; if, on the contrary, she herself 
varied, and sometimes took the one first, sometimes the other, 
it would be plain that she knew as little as they ; in wiiicli case 
they must try some other plan. The Lacedaemonians did 
according to the advice of the Messenian, and, without letting 
her know why, kept a watch upon the mother; by which 
means they discovered that, whenever she either washed or fed 
her children, she alw^ays gave the same child the preference. 
So they took the boy wiiom the mother honoured the most, 
and regarding him as the first-born, brought him up in the 
palace ; and the name w^hich they gave to the elder boy w'as 
Eurysthenes, while his brother they called Procles. When the 
brothers grew up, there was always, so long as they lived, 
enmity between them ; and the -houses sprung from their loins ' 
have continued the feud to this day.^ 


^ It may be snspected tliat the fre- 
quent prosecutions and punishments 
of the Spartan kings were fomented 
and encouraged by the hostility be- 
tween the rival houses. Besides the 


degradation of Bemaratus naiTated 
below (ch. 67), know tha.t Leotv. 
chides was banished from Sparta (ch. 
72) — that Oleomenes fled through fear 
(ch. 74) — that Pausanias, the son of 
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58. Thus much is related by the Laoedsemonians, but not 
by ai\y of the other Greeks; in what follows I give the tra- 
dition of the Greeks generally. The kings of the Dorians 
(they ^ say)— eoiiiiting up to Perseus, son of Danae/ and so 
omitting the god — are rightly given in the common Greek 
lists, uiiu riglitly considered to have been Greeks themselves ; 
for even at this early time they ranked among that people.^ 
I say up to Perseus,” and not furfher, because Perseus has 
no mortal father by whose name he is called,^ as Hercules 
lias ill Amphitryon ; whereby it appears that I have reason 
on my side, and am right in saying, up to Perseus.” If we 
follow the line of Danae, daughter of Acrisiiis, and trace her 
iwogenitors, we shall find that the chiefs of the Dorians are 
really gemime Egyptians,^ In the genealogies here given I 
have followed the common Greek accounts. 


rieonibmnis, was piit to doath. (Tiiu- 
eyd. i. 134') — tBat I^istoaiiax, the son 
of Pausaiiias, remained in exile for 
ninetecni years (Thiscyd. v. Id)-— and 
that Paiisanifis, the son of Piistoanax, 
was tried on a capital charge, and had 
to quit the ooniitry (Xon. llell in. v. 
7-25). It secniB to hare been for the 
inirpoBe of %v*eakenlng the monarchy 
by the introduction of such a state of 
things, that the double royalty was 
established and maintained at Sparta. 
Sec the statement of Aristotle (Pol. ii. 
6), (Tiar^piav ivSfxi^QU iroKei elmi rb 
orTaa-idCetv robs jBctfriKeis, 

“ It is strange that Herodotus should 
speak of Perseus as a ^^king of the 
Dorians.’’ Perseus, according to the 
legend, was a progenitor of Hercules, 
and therefore an ancestor of the Spar- 
tan monarchs ; but the Hemcleicls did 
not come into connection with the 
Dorians till at least a generation after 
Hercules. 

3 This cannot be held to be strictly 
true, since the name Hellene first 
entered the Peloponnese with the 
Dorians. If, however, we understand 
only that the earlier Peloponnesian 
princes were of no foreign race, but 
of one closely akin to the Hellene, the 


statement may be accepted. 

** That is to say, he is uniformly 
declared to be the son of Jupiter. 

Supra, ii. 91. Herodotns believes 
in the talc which brings Danaus from 

Egypt. 

[Many viTiters besides him ascribe 
the colonisation of parts of Greece to 
the uncolonising Egyptians. Danaus 
led a colony from Egypt (Diocl. i. 2) j 
and not only was Danaus said to have 
fled from Egypt to Argos, but Pau- 
sanias thinks the Nauplians a colony 
from that country in old times. (Bk. 
iv.) Diodorus and others say colonies 
went from Egypt to Athens, led by 
Oecrops from Sais. Cadmus (the per- 
sonification of the East) generally 
reported to have gone from Phoenicia 
to Bceotia (Her. v. 67), is said by Euse- 
bius to have migrated from Egyptian 
Thebes with Phoenix, and to have 
founded Athens and Boeotian Thebes ,* 
and both he and Cecrops have the 
merit of leading a colony of Saites to 
Athens. (Sohol. on Lycoph. Diod. i. 
28.) Triptolemus again gave laws to 
Athens (Porph. de Abstin. iv. j Diod. i. 
18, 20); and Erechtheuswas also said 
to be an Egyptian. (Diod. i. 29.) But 
without giringfullcredit to these and 
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54. According to the Persian story, Perseus was an Assy- 
rian who became a Greek ;® his ancestors, therefore, accorcling 
to them, were not Greeks. They do not admit that the fore- 
fathers of Acrisius were in any way related to Perseus, but 
say they were Egyptians, as the Greeks hkewise testify. 

56. Enough however of this subject. How it came to pass 
that Egyptians obtained the kingdoms of the Dorians,'^ and 
what they did to raise themselves to such a position, these are 
questions concerning which, as they have been treated by 
others,® I shall say nothing. I proceed to speak of points on 
which no other writer has touched. 

66. The prerogatives which the Spartans have allowed then- 
kings are the following. In the first place, two priesthoods. 


similar statements, it is possible that 
some settlers, probably refugees, occa- 
sionally went from Egypt to Greece, 
and that, as Herodotus positively as- 
serts, a great number of barbarous 
people became united with them (Bk. 
i. c. 58) ; though no particular portion 
of the Greek race can be said to be of 
Egyptian, or any other foreign origin, 
subsoqLuently to the great immigra- 
tions from Asia. — G. W.] 

® It has not been commonly seen 
that this is an entirely distinct story 
from that related below (vii. 150) — 
that Perseus, son of Danae, had a son 
Parses, the progenitor of the Achaa- 
menian kings — which latter- the Greeks 
generally adopted (Plat. Alcib. i. p. 
120, E. ; Xen. Oyrop. i. ii. 1; Apollod. 
n. iv. 5, § 1). This tale denies any 
birth connection betiveen Perseus and 
the Greeks, bringing him originally 
from the East (strangely enough from 
Assyria), and making him settle in 
Greece and become naturalized. 

Both stories seem to me pure in- 
ventions, based merely upon the simi- 
larity of name which the Persians 
found to exist between their own na- 
tional appellation and a Greekmytholo- 
gical personage. They were willing 
to take advantage of this circumstance 
to encourage the belief in an early 
connection between themselves and the 
Greeks ; and they did not much care 


in what way the connection was made 
out. ■, 

It is of course possible that the 
Greek hero Perseus may have come 
down to them from those primitive 
times when the xirian race had not yet 
split into sections, and thus the simi- 
larity of name may not be accidental. 
It may even indicate a real connection 
of race, but not one of which either of 
the two tales is a proper exponent. 

That is to say, the kingdoms of the 
Peloponnese, afterwards conquered by 
the Dorians. 

® It is uncertain to what class of 
writers Herodotus here alludes. He 
may intend the poets of the Ejne cycle, 
with whom the adventures of Danaiis 
and his daughters were a recognized 
subject. (A poem, Aaueds, is quoted 
by Clemens Alex. Strom, iv. p. 618, 
and referred to by Harpocration, ad 
voc. It is more probable, 

however, that he speaks of prose- 
writers, such as Acusilaiis, HecatjBus, 
and Hijjpys of Rhegiuni. The “ gene- 
alogies ” of the two former, and the 
Argolica of the latter autho 2 % might 
treat of the matters in question. 
Colonel Mure suggests that the refer- 
ence is to the “ Spartan magi,strates ” 
of Charon (Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 
306) ; but it is very unlikely that he 
went further back than the Dorian 
conquest. 
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those (namely) of Lacedgemonian and of Celestial Jupiter;® 
also the right of making top on what country soeyer they 
without hiiidraiice from any of the other S|)artans, 
under pain of outlawry ; on service the privilege of marching 
jirst IB the advance and last in the retreat, and of having a 
hundred^ picked men for their body-guard while with the 
army: likewise the liberty of sacrificing as many cattle in 
tiit'ir expeditions as it seems them good, and the right of 
1 laving the skins and the chines of the slaughtered animals 
for their own use. 

57 . Such are their privileges in war; in peace their rights 
are as follows. When a citizen makes a public sacrifice the 
kings are given the first seats at the banquet; they are served 
before any of the other guests, and have a double jiortion of 
everything ; they take the lead in the libations ; and the hides 
of the sacrificed beasts belong to them. Every month, on the 
first clay, and again 011 the seventh of the first decade,^ each 
king receives a beast witlioiit blemish at the public cost, 


** Tliese are prolmbljAcluean rather | -where declared to be 300 (iiifraj vii. 
than Boi’iao priesthoods, and may have j 205, viii. 124; Thncyd. v. 72; Xen, 
belonged to the Heracleid kings before ; de Eep. Lac. iv. 3) ; and this number 
their expulsion. The worship of accords better with the other numerical 

Apollo 8])ecially characterized the Do- divisions at Sparta, as, for instance, 

rian tribes, that of Jupiter and Juno the three tribes, the thirty Obse, the 

the Aclifeaii (see Muller^s Dorians, i. thirty senators, &c. Possibly, how- 

pp. dOO-Jll, E. T.). Zens Lacedjemon ever, the knights of the Hyllean tribe, 

and Zeus tTraiiius would be respect- who would be 100, were attached in a 

iveiy Jupiter the lord of the Lacedte- special way to the persons of the 

monian territory, and Jupiter the kings, and accompanied them as a 

supreme god, or king of heaven. The body-guard on all expeditions, whereas 

necessary union of the priestly with the whole 300 may not have gone out 

the kingly office was an idea almost unless upon special occasions, 
universal in early times (Muller, ii. pp. ^ On the division of the Greek month 
101-104). into decades, fx^v to-rdfievos, gV getrwi/, 

^ Not the right of declaring war, and gV see Smith’s Diet, of 

which rested with the assembly, and Antiq. ad voc. Galendabium, and 

might, Vie know, be exercised against comp. Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 798, &c. 

the will of the king (Thncyd. i. 87), The seventh day of each month was 

but the right of determining the gen- sacred to Apollo, who was believed to 

eral course and character of each have been born on the seventh of 

campaign (ib. viii. 5). Thargelion (May). See Diog, Laert. 

^ This is perhaps an error. The iii. § 2, and comp. Hes, Op. et D. 

number of the knights wdio formed 771. 

the king's body-guard is always else- 
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which he offers up to Apollo f likeY^se a medimniis of meal/ 
and of wine a Laconian quart. In the contests of the games 
they have always the seat of honour; they appoint the citizens 
who have to entertain foreigners f they also nominate^ each 
of them, i-wo of the Pythians,'^ officers whose business it is to 
consult the oracle at Delphi, who eat with the kings, and, like 
them, live at the inihlic charge. If the kings do not come to 
the public supper, each of them must liaYe two chcenixes of 
meal and a cot3ie of wine^ sent home to him at his house ; if 
they come, they are given a double quantity of each, and the 
same when any private man invites them to his table. They 
have the custody of all the oracles which are pronounced ; but 
the Pythians must likewise have knowledge of them. They 
have the whole decision of certain causes, which are these, 
and these only : — When a maiden is left the heiress of her 
father’s estate, and has not been betrothed by him to any 
one, they decide who is to marry her f in all matters concern- 


* The kings wore at the head of the 
whole national religion, the Dorian 
Apollo-worship, as well as the Achaean 
cultus of Jupiter. 

5 On the size of the medimnuSj and 
also of the choeuix, see vol. i. p. 313, 
note 

<5 The Proxenif whose special duty 
was to receive and entertain ambassa- 
dors from foreign states. The chief 
states of Greece had generally a 
Proxenus at all the more important 
towns, who undertook this duty. He 
was always a native of the place, and, 
except at Sparta, was nominated to 
his office by the state whose proxenus 
he was. At Sparta, in consequence of 
the greater jealousy of foreigners, the 
state insisted on itself appointing the 
proxeni ; and as the department of 
foi'eign affairs belonged, in an espe- 
cial way, to the kings, committed to 
them the selection of fit persons. 

^ The Pythians at Sparta correspond 
to the i^7)y7]ral 

and to the permanent Oecapoi of other 
states (lUulleFs Dorians, ii. p* 15, 
E. T.). They are mentioned as mess- 


mates of the kings by Xenophon (Eep. 
Lac. XV. § 4) and Suidas (ad voc. Uot- 
6iol). Many inscriptions place their 
names immediately after those of the 
kings (Memoires de I’Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, tom. xv. 
p. 396). Muller thinks (1. s. o.) that 
they had seats in the senate. 

® The cotyle is one of the Attic 
liquid measures: it contained about 
half a pint. Two cotyles made one 
xesies or pint. The Attic quart (re- 
raproy) was the fourth part of a xestes 
— consequently only a quarter of a 
pint; but it may be suspected that 
the “ Laconian quart ’’ was a quarter 
aynplioreus, or above two gallons. 

® So at Athens the Archon Epoiiy- 
mus, who specially represented the 
ancient office of the king, had the 
guardianship of all orphans and 
heiresses (Pollux, viii. 89). The dis- 
posal of heiresses and adoption of 
children were of more than common 
importance at Sparta, since the state 
looked with disfavour upon an undue 
accumulation of property. 


Chap, 67 , 58 . 
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iiig the public highways they judge ;, and if a person wants to 
adoi>t a child, he must do it before the kings. They likewise 
have the right of sitting in council with the eight and twenty 
senators; and if they are not present, then the senators 
. nearest of kin to them have their privileges, and give two votes 
as the royal proxies, besides a third vote, which is their own.’- 
58. Such are the honom-s which the Spartan people have 
allo-s;s-t*d their kings during then: lifetime ; after they are dead 
other honours await them. Horsemen carry the news of 
their death through all Laconia, while in the city the women 
go hither and thither dnimming upon a kettle. At this 
signal, in every house two free persons, a man and a woman, 
must put on mourning,® or else be subject to a heavy fine. 
The Lacedemonians have likewise a custom at the demise of 
theii- kings which is common to them with the barbarians 
of Asia — indeed with the greater number of the barbarians 
everywhere — namely, that when one of their kings dies, not 
only the Spartans, but a certain number of the country people 
from every part of Laconia are forced, whether they will or 
no, to attend the funeral. So these persons and the Helots, 
and likewise the Spaxians themselves,® flock together to the 


^ Tlie meaning o£ tliis passage is 
very obscure. Htiller (ii. p. 106, note 
.li], T.) thinks that Herodotus shared 
in the opinion ^vhich Thucydides says 
(i. 20) was current through Greece, 
and supposed each king to have the 
right of giTing two votes. He would 
tlierefore consider Herodotus to mean 
that in the absence of the kings, the 
tiro senators nearest of kin to the two 
monarchs respectively, gave each a 
double vote for the monarch whose 
kinsman he was, after which ho gave 
a third vote for himself. Schweig- 
liaenser regards Herodotus as speaking 
only of one senator, and using the 
plural distributiveliji meaning that the 
senators who were on each occasion 
most nearly related to the royal house, 
gave the royal votes (one for each 
king) and then gave their own. What- 
ever Herodotus means, there is little 


doubt that such was the actual prac- 
tice (cf. Thucyd, 1. s. c. ; Plat. Leg. 
iii. 692, A.). 

- That is to say, wear squalid un- 
washed gannents, or even cover them- 
selves with mud and dirt ; for the 
Greeks, when they mourned at all’, 
mourned in the Oriental fashion (see 
Horn. II. xxiv. 164, 165). It is un- 
certain whether this mouriiing at the 
death of the Spartan kings was con- 
fined to the Peiioeci, or whether it in- 
cluded the Spartans, who were forbid- 
den by the laws of Lycnigus to mourn 
at the death of their own relatives 
(Plutarch, Inst. Lac. p. 238, D.). 

® The three classes of which the 
Lacedaemonian population consisted 
are here very clearly distinguished 
from one another ; — 1. The Perioeoi, 
or free inhabitants of the cobintry dis- 
tricts, the descendants in the main of 


a- 
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number of seTeral tliousands, men and women intermingled ; 
and all of them smite their foreheads violently, and weep and 
wail without stint, saying alw’'ays that their last king w^as the 
best* If a king dies in battle, then they make a statue of 
him, and placing it upon a couch right bravely decked, so 
carry it to the grave. After the burial, by -the space of ten 
(lays there is no assembly, nor do they elect magistrates,^ but 
continue mourning the whole time. 

59. They hold with the Persians also in another custom. 
When a king dies, and another comes to the throne, the 
newly-made monarch forgives all the Spartans the debts 
which they orre either to the king or to the public treasury. 
And in like manner among the Persians each king '(vhen lie 
begins to reign remits the tribute due from the provinces.^ 

60. In one respect the Lacedeemonians resemble the Egyp- 

tians.® Their heralds and flute-players, and likewise their 
cooks, take their trades by succession from their fathers. A 
flute-player must he the son of a fliite-j)layer, a cook of a 
cook, a herald of a herald; and other people cannot take 
advantage of the loudness of their voice to come into the 
profession and shut out the heralds’ sons; but each follow^s 
his father’s business.'^ Such are the customs of the Lace- 
daemonians. 


the sTilDmitted Acliseans ; 2. The He- 
lots, or serfs who tilled the soil upon 
the estates of their Dorian lords, de- 
scended in part from Achosans tahen 
with arms in their hands, but chiefly 
from the conquered Messeniaus ; and 
3. The Spartans, or Dorian conquerors, 
who were the only cithensy and who 
lived almost exclusively in the capital. 

^ Compare the Eoman justitimn 
usual at the death of an emperor or 
other gTeat personage (Tacit, Ann. i. 
16, ii. 82; Suet. Calig. 24; Lucan. 
Phars. ii. 16, &c.), 

5 The Pseudo-Smerdis, therefore, in 
remitting the tribute for three years, 
merely extended a species of largess, 
to which the sul^jects of Persia were 
already accustomed in some degree 
(supra, iii 67). 


^ On the classes of the Egyptians 
see note on Book ii. ch. 164. 

7 The bearing of this passage upon 
the question of the existence of caste 
in Greece has been already noticed 
(supra, V. 66, note ^'9 . Priesthoods 
were hereditary in a large number of 
the Grecian states. Hbrodotns liim- 
self mentions the lamicls and Telliads 
of Elia (ix. 33, 34), the Talthybiads of 
Lacedmmon (vii. 134), and the Teli- 
nids of Gela in Sicily (vii. 153). Other 
writers furnish a very much larger 
catalogue of priestly families (ef. His- 
toire de I’Acadcmiie dos Inscriptions, 
tom. xxiii. p. 51, et seq.), Yor are the 
indications of caste confined to the 
priesthood. Arts and sciences, too, 
often descended from father to son. 
Hence we hear of the family of the 
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6.1. At the time of which we are speaking, while Cleomenes 
in Eginawas labouring for the general good of Greece, De- 
maratus at Sparta continued to bring charges against him, 
moved not so much by love of the Eginetans as by jealousy 
and hatred of his colleague. Cleomenes therefore was no 
sooner returned from Egina than he considered with himself 
how he. might deprive Demaratus of his kingly office; and 
here the following circumstance fm-nished a ground for him 
to proceed upon. Ariston, king of Spai-ta, had been married 
to two vive.s, but neither of them had borne him any children; 
as however he stiU thought it was possible he might have 
offspring, he resolved to wed a third ; and this was how the 
vedding vas brought about. He had a ceidain friend, a 
Spartan, with whom he was more intimate than with any 
other citizen. This friend was married to a wife whose 
beauty far surpassed that of all the other women in Sparta ; 
and what was still more strarrge, she had once been as ugty 
as she rrow was beautiful. For her nurse, seeing how ill- 
far oured she was, and how sadly her parents, who were 
wealthy jreojde, took her bad looks to heart, bethought her- 
self of a irlari, which was to carry the child every day to the 
temple of Helen at Therapua,® which stands above the Phce- 


i 







Asclopiacls (physicians) in Cos and 
Ciiidiis (TJieopomp. Fr. Ill), and of 
the Hoinerids in Chios (Hellaii. Fr. 
55 ; Acusil. Fr. 31) j •\yiiile larpoiy 
waides, C^ypdtpcoy raiSesr, and the like, 
are common periphrases for larpol, 
^wypd<poiy <S:c. Thus the facts which 
arc here mentioned with respect to 
Sparta have parallels in a nnmber of 
other similar facts in varions parts of 
Greece, all tending to establish the 
early preyalence of caste, of which the 
four Ionic tribes are the most marked 
and decisive indication. 

^ Thempna was a place of some im- 
portance on the left bank of the Enro- 
tas, nearly opposite Sparta, from 
which it was distant probably about 
two miles. It was strongly situated 
on the fiat top of a high, hill, and its 


towers made it a conspicuous object 
(Find* Isth. i. 31, vij/ftredoy ©ept^Tn/ccsr 
€dos j Aleman. Fl’. 1, evirupyos ©epc^Trj/a). 
Some think that it was the ancient 
metropolis of the Achoeans, before 
Sparta became a great city (Biihr 
ad loc. ; Miiller’s Dorians, i, p. 108, 
E. T.) ; but the claims of Amyclee to 
this position are superitm (See the 
Essays appended to Book y. Essay i. 
p. 274.) There was a local tradition 
that Helen had been buried at The. 
rapna (Pausan. iii.xix. § 9) ; and both 
Helen and Menelaus were certainly 
worshipped there down to the time of 
Isocrates (Encom, Eel. xxvii. p. 231 ; 
co.mpare .Athenag. Leg. pro Christ, xii. 
p. 50), It is not clear whether the 
temple of Helen was distinct from 
that of the Dioscuri, which undoubtedly 
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benm,^ and there to place her before the image, and beseech 
the goddess to take away the child’s ugliness. One day, as 
she left the temple, a woman appeared to her, and begged to 
know what it was she held in her arms. The nurse told her 
it was a child, on which she asked to see it ; but the nurse 
refused; the parents, she said, had forbidden her to show 
the child to any one. However the woman would not take 
a denial; and the- nurse, seeing how highly she prized a look, 
at last let her see the child. Then the woman gently stroked 
its head, and said, One day this child shall be the fairest 
dame in Sparta.” And her looks began to change from that 
very day. When she was of marriageable age, Agetus, son 
of Alcides, the same whom I have mentioned above as the 
friend of Ariston, made her his wife. 

62 , Now it chanced that Ariston fell in love with this 
person; and his love so preyed upon his mind that at last 
he devised as follows. He went to his friend, the lady’s 
husband, and proposed to him that they should exchange 
gifts, each taking that which pleased him best out of all the 
possessions of the other. His friend, who felt no alarm about 
his wife, since Ariston was also married, consented readily; 
and so the matter was confirmed bet^veen them by an oath. 
Then Ariston gave AgMus the present, whatever it was, of 
which he had made choice, and when it came to his turn to 
name the present which he was to receive in exchange, 
required to be allowed to carry home with him Agetus’s 
wife. But the other demurred, and said, ^‘'except his wife, 
he might have anything else : ” however, as he could not 
resist the oath which he had sworn, or the trickery which 
had been practised on him, at last he suffered Ariston to 
carry her away to his house. 


stood in the sacred enclosure called 
the Phoebenm (Pansan. in. xx. § 1). 
Therapna was regarded as their burial- 
place also (Find. hfcm. x. 55). 

® A precinct sacred to Apollo, at a 
little distance from the town itself 


(Pansan. 1. s. c. B^pdiryrjs dh ov Ttdppoi 
^oificuov Ka\ov}jL€p6v ecrrip), but scarcely 
so far as ICiepert places it (Atlas von 
Hellas, Map xix. Plan of Sparta). 
Hence the ^epairpmop Aihs vTaoi Apol- 
lonius (Argon, ii. 162). 
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63. Axiston hereupon put away his second wife and took 
for his third this woman; and she, in less than the due time 

when she had not yet reached her full term of ten months,^ 

gave birth to a child, the Demaratus of whom we have 
spoken. Then one of his servants came and told him the 
news, as he sat in council with the Ephors ; ® whereat, re- 
membering when it was that the woman became his wife, he 
counted the months upon his fingers, and having so done, 
cried out with an oath, “ The boy cannot be mine.” This 
was said in the hearing of the Ephors ; but they made no 
accormt of it at the time. The boy grew up ; and Ariston 
1 epented of what he had said ; for he became altogether 
convinced that Demaratus was truly his son. The reason 
why he named him Demaratus was the following. Some 
time before these events the whole Spartan jjcople, looking 
upon Ariston as a man of mark beyond all the kings that had 
reigned at Sparta before him, had offered up a prayer that he 
might have a son. On this account, therefore, the name 
Demaratus® was given. 

64. In eoiu-se of time Ariston died; and Demaratus re- 
ceived the kingdom : but it was fated, as it seems, that these 
words, when bruited abroad, should strip him of his sove- 
reignty. This was brought about by means of Cleomenes, 
whom he had twice sorely vexed, once when he led the army 
home from Bleusis,'* and a second time when Cleomenes was 



i 



^ Tide infra, ch. 69, note Tlie 
l>irth ordinarily takes place in. tlie tenth 
lu7wr month. We are told helow (ch. 
69) that the wife of Aiiston gave birth 
to Demaratus at the close of the seventh 
month. 

- So Pansanias 0. g, c.), oven more 
plainly, since he nses the espresBion 
iv i3oifX?7 icaQyi}xiv(^ for the more am- 
bignoiisj h dSKcp Had7)jji.4v(^ of onr author. 
The council ’’ intended ■would seem 
to be the Ephors’ office f {itpopeiov^ or 
simply Pausan. in. si. § 8 ; 

Xen. Ages. i. § 36), where they held 
their daily meetings, which were at- 

TOL. III. 


tended occasionally by the kings them- 
selves. (Cf. Xen. 1, s. c., who says of 
Agesilaiis, that when he -was recalled 
from Asia to Lacedsemon, he obeyed 
as readily as if he had been standing 
without retinue in the Ephors’ office 
before the Five ” — ovSey StcupepSyrms 
^ el iv *E(pQpeiq> ervx’^v p.6yos 

Tfapk Tohs Trevre.) 

^ Dem-aratus ((§ apar6i) is 

the People-prayed-for ” king. Com- 
pare the Louis le Ddsiri of French 
history. 

^ Supra, V. 5’5. 
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gone across to Egina against such as had espoused the side 
of the Medes.® 

65. Cleomenes now, being resolrecl to have his revenge 
upon Demaratiis, went to Leotychkles, the son of Menares, 
and grandson of Agis,^ who was of the same family as De- 
maratus, and made agreement with him to this tenor follow- 
iiig. Cleomenes w^as to lend his ..aid to make Leotychides 
king in the room of Demaratiis; and then Leot^xliides was 
to take part with Cleomenes against the Bginetans. Now^ 
Leotychides hated Demaratus chiefly on account of Percaliis, 
the daughter of Chilon, son of Demamieniis : this lady had 
been betrothed to Leotychides; but Demaratus laid a plotj 
and robbed him of his bride, forestalling him in carrjing her 
ofi7 and marrying her. Such was the origin of the enmity. 
At the time of w^hich we speak, Leotychides w'as prevailed 
upon by the earnest desire of Cleomenes to come foiwvard 
against Demaratus and make oath ‘'Hhat Demaratus w^as not 
rightful king of Sparta, since he was not the true son of 
Ariston,” After he had thus swBrn, Leotychides sued De- 
maratus, and brought up against him the phrase wiiich 
Ariston had let drop when, on the coming of his servant 
to announce to him the birth of his son, lie counted the 
months, and cried out with an oath that the child was not 
his. It was on this speech of Ariston’s that Leotychides 
relied to prove that Demaratus was not his son, and therefore 
not rightful king of Sparta; and he produced as wdtiiesses the 


® Supra, chs. 50 and 51. 

® The entire genealogy is given be- 
low (viii. 131), but with the difference 
that tbe grandfather of Leotychides 
is called Agesilaiis instead of Agis. 
It is impossible to say which of the 
two is the 1 ‘ight name, Bahr (ad loc.) 
prefers Agesilaiis, aild thereupon 
asserts that Demaratus and Leoty- 
cMdes were first cousins, since Agesi- 
laiis was, he says, the grandfather of 
Demaratus also j but the grandfather 
of Demaratus was Agesicles (supra, i. 
65), The two lines of descent really 


parted at Theopompus, the eighth 
progenitor of Leotychides, and the 
seventh of Demaratus. (See Clinton’s 
Table, P. H. vol. i. p. 255.) 

^ The seizure of the bride was a 
necessary part of a Spartan marriage. 
The young woman could not properly, 
it was thought, surrender her freedom 
and virgin purity unless compelled by 
the violence of the stronger sex. (Cf, 
Plutarch, Lycurg.c. 15 ; Lac. Apophth. 
ii. p. 228, A.; and see HiUler’s Do- 
rians, ii. p. 299, E. T.) 
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Ephors who were sitting with Ariston at the time and heard 
what he said, 

66. At last, as there came to he much strife concerning this 
matter, the Spartans made a decree that the Delphic oracle 
should be asked to say whether Demaratus were Ariston’s 
son or no, Cleomenes set them upon this plan ; and no 
sooner was the decree passed than he made a friend of Oobon, 
the son of Aristophantus, a man of the greatest weight among 
the Delj^hians; and this Cobon prevailed u|)on Perialla, the 
prophetess, to give the answer which Cleomenes wished.^ 
Accordingly, when the sacred messengers came and put their 
question, the P^^thoness returned for answer, ^^that De- 
maratus was not Ai’iston^s son.’^ Some time afterwards 
all this became known ; and Cobon was forced to fly from 
Delphi ; while Perialla the prophetess was deprived of her 
office. 

67, Such were the means whereby the deposition of De- 
mai'atus was brought about; but his flying from Sparta to 
the Modes was by reason of an affront which was put upon 
him. On losing his kingdom he had been made a magistrate ; 
and in that office soon afterwards, when the feast of the Gym« 
nopaediiB ^ came round, he took his station among the lookers- 
on ; whereupon Leotychides, who was now king in his room, 
sent a servant to him and asked him, by way of insult and 
mockery, ''how it felt to be a magistrate after one had been 


® The Yenality of the Delphic oracle 
appears both by this instance, and by 
the former one of the Alcin{Bonid89 (v. 
63). Such cases, howerer, appear to 
have been rare. 

® The feast of the GymnopEedige, or 
^tiaked youths^ was one of the most im- 
portant at Sparta (Paiisan. iir. xi. § 7). 
It lasted several days, perhaps ten. It 
was less a religions festival than a 
great spectacle, wherein the grace and 
strength of the Spartan youth was 
exhibited to their admiring conntry- 
men an.d to foreigners. The chief 
ceremonies w'ere choral dances, in 
which wrestling and other gymnastic 


exercises were closely imitated, and 
which served to show the adroitness, 
activity, and bodily strength of the 
performers. These were chiefly Spar- 
tan youths, who danced naked in the 
forum, ronnd the statues of Apollo, 
Diana, and Latona. Songs in celebra- 
tion of the noble deeds performed by 
the youths, as the exploits of Thyrea 
and Thermopylm, formed a portion of 
the proceedings at the festival. (See 
Etym, Mag. ad voc. ; Athen. xv. p. 
678 j Pausan. 1. s, c. ; Xen. Mem. T. ii. 
61; Pint. Ages. c. 29; and compare 
Miillerts Dorians, ii. p. 351, E. T.) 
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a king?”“ Demaratus, wlio -was hurt at the question, made 
ansirer — “ Tell him I have tried them both, hut he has not. 
Hoivheit this speech -will be the cause to Sparta of infinite 
blessings or else of infinite woes.” Having thus spoken he 
wrapped his head in his robe, and, leaving the theatre,^ went 
home to his own house, where he prepared an os for sacri- 
fice, and offered it to Jupiter,® after which he called for his 
mother. 

68. When she appeared, he took of the entrails, and placing 
them in her hand, besought her in these words following : — 

“ Dear mother, I beseech you, by all the gods, and chiefly 
by our own hearth-god® Jupiter, tell me the very tmth, who 
was really my father. For Leotyehides, in the suit which we 
had together, declared, that when thou becamest Ariston’s 
wife thou didst ahready bear in thy womb a child by thy 
former husband ; and others repeat a yet more disgraceful 
tale, that our groom* found favour in thine eyes, and that 
I am his son. I entreat thee therefore by the gods to tell me 
the truth. For if thou hast gone astray, thou hast done no 
more than many a woman ; and the Spartans remark it as 
strange, if I am Ariston’s son, that he had no children by his 
other wives.” 

69. Thus spake Demaratus; and his mother reifiied as 
follows: “Dear son, since thou entreatest so earnestly for 
the truth, it shall indeed be fully told to thee. When Ariston 
brought me to his house, on the thicd night after my coming, 
there aiipeared to me one Mke to Ariston, who, after staying 
with me a while, rose, and taking the garlands from his 
own brows placed them upon my head, and so went away. 

Tins acl Yirg. iEn. ii. 506 j and 
de Verb. Sign, viii. p. 174.) 

■ ■'■■^.Literally “';as:S-.keeper/-i''er-'';**:dGn-. 
key-man.”' The name Asfcraba<3itts .(see; 
' tbe next chapter) is ccnnected.'Witb 
affTpd^vji a' niTile' ' or' ass, (according: 
to some) , and with dcrrpa^riKdrT^s^ a 
muleteer.” The scandal of the conrt 
■ ■ :,'gossips\ suggested'' that:, the" ''pretended,'; 
stable-god was in reality sncli a person. 


Compare i. 129, 

^ On the last day of the Gymno- 
choruses and dances were per- 
formed by men m the theatre, (Xen. 
Hell. Ti. iy. 16.) 

2 Supra, ch. 56, note. 

® The Spartan king has an altar to 
Jupiter, whereon he sacrificeSj within 
the walls of his own house. Hence 
Jupiter is his hearth-god.” (Of. Ser- 
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Presently after ,Ariston entered, and wlien lie saw ttie garlands 
wliicli I still wore, asked me who gave them to me. I said, 
'twas he ; but this he stoutly denied ; whereupon I solemnly 
swore that it was none other, and told him he did not do well 
to dissemble when he had so lately risen from my side and 
left the garlands with me. Then Ariston, when he heard my 
oath, understood that there was something beyond nature in 
what had taken place. And indeed it appeared that the 
garlands had come from the hero-temple which stands by 
om' court gates— the temple of him they call Astrabacus® — 
and the soothsayers, moreoyer, declared that the apparition 
was that very person. And now, my son, I have told thee all 
thou wonkiest fain know. Either thou art the son of that 
hero — either thou mayest call Astrabacus sire ; or else Ariston 
was thy father. As for that matter which they who hate thee 
urge the most, the words of Ariston, who, when the messenger 
told him of thy birth, declared before many witnesses that 
"' thou wert not his son, forasmuch as the ten months were 
not fully out,’ it was a random speech, uttered from mere 
ignorance. The truth is, children are born not only at ten 
months, but at nine, and even at seven.® Thou wert thyself, 
my son, a seven-months’ child. Ariston acknowledged, no 
long time afterwards, that his speech sprang from thought- 
lessness. Hearken not then to other tales concerning thy 
birth, my son : for be assured thou hast the whole truth. As 


s Tlie hero-temple (^p^ov) of Astra- 
bacus is mentioned by Pausanias in Ms 
description of Sparta (iii. xvi. § 6). 
An obscure tradition attaches to Mm. 
Astrabacus, we are told, and Alopecus 
his brother, sons of Irbus, grandsons of 
Amphisthenes, great-grandsons of Am- 
phicles, and great -great-grandsons of 
Agis, found the wooden image of Diana 
Orfchia, which Orestes and Iphigenia 
had conveyed secretly from Tanris to 
Lacedaemon, and on discovering it were 
stricken with madness (ib. § 6). The 
worship of Astrabacus at Sparta is men. 
tioned by Clemens (Cohort, ad Gentes, 


p. 35). It is conjectured from his name, 
that he was the protecting genius of 
the stable.” See the foregoing note. 

® Supra, ch. 63, Hippocrates gives 
it as the general opinion of Ms time, 
that children are bom. at seven, eight, 
nine, ten, and eleven months {tIkthp 

fcal eTrrd/iiTjya, Kcd 6tcrdjjL7}ua, koL iyyed^ 
[j.7}va, Kal deKdfjLtiya^ /cal eytefcdpLTjya) y 
but that the child born at eight months 
was sure to die («al rovrioav rd oKrd/nijva 
ov 'jrepiyiveffdcu* De Septimestr. i. p. 
447, ed. Kuhn.). TMs is perhaps the 
reason why no mention is made here of 
an eight-months* child. 
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for grooms, pray Heayen Leotycliidos and all wlio speak as lie 
does may suffer wrong from them ! ” Such was the mother’s 
answer. 

70. Demaratns, having learnt all that he wished to know, 
took with him provision for the jonrney, and went into Elis, 
pretending that he purposed to proceed to Delphi, and there 
consult the oracle. The LacedaBmonians, how^ever, siispecting 
that he meant to fly his country, sent men in pursuit of him ; 
hut Demaratus hastened, and leaving Elis before they arrived, 
sailed across to Zaeynthus.'^ The LacedaBmonians follow’ed, 
and sought to lay hands upon him, and to separate him from 
his retinue ; but the Zacynthians -would not give him up to 
. them : so he escaping, made his way afterwards by sea to 
Asia,® and presented himself before King Darius, w^ho received 
him generously, and gave him both lands and cities.® Such 
was the chance which drove Demaratus to Asia, a man dis- 
tinguished among the Lacedaemonians for many noble deeds 
and wise counsels, and who alone of all the Spartan kings ^ 
brought honour to his country by winning at Olympia the 
prize in the four-horse chariot-race. 


7 Zacyntiras is the modem Zante. 
It lay opposite Elis, at the distance of 
thirteen or fourteen miles. The enter- 
prise of the Zacynthians is marked by 
their colonies in Crete (supra, iii. 59) 
and in Spain. Sagnntnm is said to 
have derived both its name and origin 
from Zaoynthns (Liv. xxi. 7). 

® In B.c. 486 (infra, vii. 3). Otesias 
(Persic. Exc. § 23) made Demaratus 
first join the Persians at the Helles- 
pont (b.c. 480), on occasion of its pas- 
sage by Xerxes ; but no weight attaches 
to this statement, which clearly con- 
tradicts Herodotus (cf. infra, vii. 3, 
and 239). 

® Compare the treatment of Themis- 
tocles (Thuoyd. i. 138), who received 
from Artaxerxes the revenues of three 
cities, Magnesia, Myus, and Lampsaous. 
The places given to Demaratus seem to 
have been Pergamus, Teuthrania, and 
Haiisama which were in the possession 


of Eurysthenes and Procles, his de- 
scendants in B.c. 399. (See Xen. Hell, 
m. i. §6.) 

^ Wealth was the chief requisite for 
success in this contest (Schoi. atl 
Aristoph. Nub. 12; Pint. Lacon. 
Apophth. ii. p. 212, B. ; and vide supra, 
ch. 35, note ®). The Spartan kings 
were for the most part poor, like the 
Dorians generally. Perhaps the three 
marriages of Ariston, especially the 
last with one who is said to have been 
the daughterofweaZ^?iy parents (supra, 
ch. 61), enabled his son to enter into 
competition with the opulent houses 
who usually carried off the Olympian 
prize. Marriages in later times were 
among the chief causes which broke up 
the old Dorian simplicity and caused 
property to be accumulated in a few 
hands (cf. Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. of 
Greece, § 47). 


Chap. 69-?2. 
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71. After Bemaratus was deposed, Leotychides, the son of 
Menares, reeeiYed the kingdom. He had a son, Zeuxidamiis, 
called Cyiiisens ^ by many of the Spartans. This Zeuxidamns 
did not reign at Sparta, hnt died^ before his father, leaving a 
son, iii’chidanins. Leotychides, when Zeuxidamns was taken 
from him, married a second wife, named Eurydame, the sister 
of Meiiius and daughter of Diactorides. By her he had no 
male offspring, but only a daughter called Lampito,^ whom he 
gave in marriage to Archidamiis, Zeuxidamns’ son. 

72. Even Leotychides, however, did not spend his old age 
in Sparta, but suffered a punishment whereby Bemaratus was 
fully avenged. He commanded the Lacedaemonians when 
they made war against Thessaly,^ and might have conquered 
the whole of it, but was bribed by a large sum of money.® It 
chanced that he was caught in the fact, being found sitting in 
his tent on a gauntlet, quite fuU of silver. Upon this he was 
brought to trial and banished from Sparta; his house was 


2 Or “the Whelp.” The word, how- 
ever, seems to have been regarded as 
a proper name rather than as a nick- 
name ; for yvii find that Archidamiis, 
the son of Zenxidamus (or Cyniscns), 
named a daughter Cynisca (Pausan. 
III. viii. 1). 

Of a disease, Pausanias tells us 
(reAeura p6(r^. III. vii. 8). 

^ Or Lampido, according to Plato, 
who speaks as if she was still alive in 
B.c, 427 (Alcib. i. p. 124, A.). She 
was the mother of Agis, who succeeded 
Arohidamus. Such close marriages 
were not unusual at Sparta (of. infra, 
vii. 239, end). 

The date of this expedition is un- 
certain. The death of Leotychides and 
accession of Archidamns are wrongly 
placed by Diodorus in b.c, 476, 01. 76, 
1 (xi. 48). He affords, however, the 
means of his own correction. As he 
places the death of Leotychides at the 
distance of twenty-two years from the 
dethronement of Demaratus, which was 
in B.c. 491, it is evident that the real 
year of its occurrence was B.c. 469, a 


date exactly in accordance with the 
notices in Plutarch (Cim. c. 16), and 
Thucydides (iii. 89). The y ear b.c. 476 
is probably the year of Leotychides’ 
exile, which shortly followed his expe- 
dition. I believe (with Mr, Grote, 
Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 348, note) 
that the latter followed very closely in- 
deed upon the defeat and dighb of Mar- 
donius in B.c. 479 — ^its ohject was un- 
doubtedly to punish the Aleuadee for 
the part which they had taken in the 
Persian war (Pausan. 1, s. c. icrTpdT€ucr<Ev 
iirl rohs ^AXevddas) — it would be the 
natural sequel to the punishment of 
Thebes (infra, ix. 87, 88), and would 
not have been likely to have been. de- 
layed beyond the next year. I should 
therefore place it in b.c. 478. Leoty- 
chides commanded because Pausanias 
was engaged in Asia. 

^ Concerning the corruption of the 
Spartan kings, vide supra, iii. 148, 
note According to Pausanias (1. s. c.), 
the Aleuadce bribed Leotychides to 
retire. 



PLIGHT OP CLEOMENES PEOM SPAETA. 


razed to the gromd ; and he himseM fled to Tegea,'^ where he 
ended his days. But these events took place long afterwards. 

73. At the time of which we are speaking, Cleomenes, 
having carried his proceedings in the matter of Demaratus 
to a prosperous issue, forthwith took Leotychides -with him, 
and crossed over to attack the Eginetans ; for his anger was 
hot against them on account of the affront which they had 
formerly put upon him. Hereupon the Eginetans, seeing 
that both the kings were come against them, thought it best 
to make no further resistance. So the two kings picked out 
ft-Qm all Egina the ten men who for wealth and birth stood 
the highest, among whom were Crius,® son of Polycritus, and 
Casambus, son of Aristocrates, who wielded the chief power ; 
and these men they carried with them to Attica, and there 
deposited them in the hands of the Athenians, the great 
enemies of the Eginetans. 

74, Afterwards, when it came to be known what evil arts 
had been used against Demaratus, Cleomenes was seized \vith 
fear of his own countrymen, and fled into Thessaly. From 
thence he passed into Arcadia, where he began to stir up 
troubles, and endeavoured to unite the Arcadians against 
Sparta. He bound them by various oaths to follow bj ui 
whithersoever he should lead, and was even desirous of 
taking their chief leaders with him to the city of Nonacris,® 
that he might swear them to his cause by the waters of the 
Styx. For the waters of Styx, as the Arcadians say, are in 
that city ; and this is the appearance they present : you see 

7 According to Pausanias (iii. v. § 6) (supra, iii. 137). 

he took .sanctuary in the temple of ® Nonacris was not far from Pheneiis 
Miherya Alea, as did Paasania.s the (see the end of the chapter, and coni- 
yonnger and Ohrysis the Argive priest- pare Pausan. yiii. xvii. § 18), an Ar- 
ess. The peculiar sanctity of this cadian city anciently of some note, but 
asylum protected him. which had disappeared in the time of 

8 Supra, ch. 50. Crius is suspected Strabo (Strab. viii. p. 563). Nonacris 
to have been the Eginetan wrestler in itself was in ruins when Pausanias 
whose honour Simonides composed a wrote. Colonel Leake (Travels in the 
triumphal ode (Aristoph. Nub. 1301, Korea, vol. iii. p. 1G9) places its site at 
ed. Bothe, et Sohol. ad loc.). The Mesorughi, near Sohsi about ten miles 
honour in which wrestlers were held is from Fonia (Pheneus). 

evident from the story of DemooMes 



Chap* 72-75, 


HIS BECALB AHB INSAlSriTT, 


a little water, dripping from a rock into a ka-sin, wMch is 
fenced round by a low wall.^ Nonaeris, wkere this fountain 
is to be seen/ is a city of Arcadia near Pheneus. 

75. Wlien the Lacedaemonians heard how Cleomanes was 
engaged, they were afraid, and agreed with him that he should 
come back to Sparta and be king as before. So Gleomenes 
came back; but had no sooner returned than he, who had 
never been altogether of sound mind/ was smitten with down- 
right madness. This he showed by striking every Spartan he 
met upon the face with his sceptre. On his behaving thus, 
and showing that he was gone quite out of his mind, his 
Idndi’ed imprisoned him, and even put his feet in the stocks. 
While so bound, findmg himself left alone with a single 


^ This description of the Styx differs 
greatly from that of most other writers, 
yet it has the appearance of being de- 
rived from personal observation. Pan- 
saiiias (1. s. c.) describes the terrible 
water as stream falling from a preci- 
pice, the highest that he had ever be- 
held, and (lasliing itself upon a lofty 
rock, through which it passed, and 
then fell into the Orathis’^ (viir. xviii. 
§ 2). Homer and Hesiod give similar 
descriptions (/careijSogez/oi/ 2rvybs t/dofp 
— li. XV. 37. ^Srvybs vdaros aiTra 
— Ib. viii. 369. vdeup t iK Ttirprjs Kara- 
^Xi^droio — Hes. Theog. 

785). Colonel Leake (Morea, hi. p. 
160) seems to have discovered the 
waterfall intended, near SoloSj where 
“two slender cascades of water fall 
perpendicnlarly over an immense preci- 
pice, and, after winding for a time 
among a labyrinth of rocks, unite to 
foim the ton-ent, which, after passing 
the Klnkines, Joins the river Akrata ” 
(Cratliis). Superstitions feelings of 
dread still attach to the water, which 
is considered to be of a peculiarly 
noxious character (cf, Pausan. 1. s. c. ; 
Plin. H. N. II. chi. p. Ill ; u^lian, H. 
A, X. 40, &c.). The following descrip- 
tion of the Styx, from the pen of Mr. 
Clark (Peloponnesus, p. 302), is strik- 
ing : — “ In half an hour more we came 
in sight of the head of the glen — a 


grand specimen of mountain scenery. 
Mount Khelmos here breaks away iu 
a vast wall of precipitous rock many 
hundred feet high, but choked with a 
heap of dAhris reaching halfway up, 
and spi'inkled hei’e and there with 
meagre pines. Over the jagged line 
which marks the top of the precipice 
we see the higher slopes covered with 
snow, and from a notch in the moun- 
tain side a thin stream of water falls 
down the cliff on the rugged heap be- 
low. Every now and then the stream 
is lifted by mnd and scattered over the 
face of the cliff, which, elsewhere grey 
with lichens and weather-stains, is, 
where thus washed, of a deep red tint. 
This thread of water is one of the 
sources of the full clear stream which 
flows through the glen, and joins the 
Crathis below Solos. The stream and 
the waterfall are both called Mavro- 
Hero, or Black-water, and are, beyond 
question, the same stream and water- 
fall which, in Pausanias’s time, had the 
name of Styx.” — A sketch is given in 
Wordsworth^s Pictorial Greece, p. 386. 

2 It is quite conceivable that the 
Honacrians may have conducted a rill 
of water from the main stream of the 
Styx into their own city, where oaths 
could be more convenientiy taken than 
among the precipices of the Mavro-Nero. 

3 Supra, Y. 42. 
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keeper, he asked the man for a knife. The keeper at first 
refused, whereupon Cleomenes began to threaten him, until 
at last he was afraid, being only a helot, and gave him what 
he required. Cleomenes had no sooner got the steel than, 
beginning at his legs, he horribly disfigured himself, cutting 
gashes in his flesh, along his legs, thighs, hips, and loins, 
until at last he reached his belly, which he likewise began to 
gash, whereupon in a little time he died. The Greeks gene- 
rally think that this fate came upon him because he induced 
the Pythoness to pronounce against Demaratus; the Athe- 
nians differ from all others in saying that it w^as because he 
cut down the sacred grove of the goddesses ^ when he made 
liis invasion by Eleusis ; while the Argives ascribe it to his 
having taken from their refuge and cut to pieces certain Ar- 
gives who had fled from battle into a precinct sacred to Argus,® 
where Cleomenes slew them, burning likewise at the same 
time, through irreverence, the grove itself. 

76. For once, when Cleomenes had sent to Delphi to con- 
sult the oracle, it was prophesied to him that he should take 
Argos; upon which he went out at the head of the Spartans, 
and led them to the river Erasinus.® This stream is reported 


from the foot of the rocks of Mount 
Chaon. These at first form a small 
deep pool, from which sevei'a! artificial 
channels are drawn to turn the mills 
called the * Mills of Axgos ; ’ the chan- 
nels renniting compose a river which 
flows directly across the plain to the 
sea’V (Leake's Morea, vol. ii. p. 340). 
It was believed in ancient, and it is still 
thonght in modern times, to be iden- 
tical with the river of StymphiUns 
(compare Strab. viii. pp. 638, 564; 
Pansan. ii. xxiv. § 7 ; Senec. Qusest. 
Hat. iiL ; Biod. Sic. xv. 49 ; with GelFs 
Itin. of the Morea, p. 168 ; and Leake’s 
Morea, iii. p. 113). The distance be- 
tween the place where that river dis- 
appears and the source of the KefalaH 
is much greater than that of any of the 
other subterraneous rivers of the Pelo- 
ponnese. It is 25 miles more than the 
200 stades of Diodorus (1. s. o.). Still 


^ The great goddesses, Ceres and 
Proserpine (vide supra, v. 82, note ®). 
Cleomenes appears to have cut down 
their grove on his third expedition into 
Attica (v. 74; and Pansan. m. iv. § 2). 

® Ar*gns, the heros eponymus of the 
Argive people, was, according to tra- 
dition, the grandson of Phoroneus, son 
of Inachus, one of the first, if not the 
veiy first king of the Peloponnese. 
Mr. Clinton has wdth great care col- 
lected the traditions concerning this 
royal family (Fast, Hellen. voLi. ch. i. 
pp. 5-21). 

® The Erasmus was a stream the 
waters of which issned forth in great 
abundance from the foot of the moun- 
tain called Chaon, which bounded the 
plain of Argos on the south-west (see 
the subjoined chart) . It is now known 
as the KefalarL Colonel Leake says pf 
it : “'It issues in several large streams 
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to flow from the Stymphalian’^ lake, the waters of which 
empty themselves into a pitch-dark chasm, and then (as they 
say) reappear in Argos, where the Argives call them the 



Colonel Leake is inclined to believe the 
fact of the Identity. It had, he thinks, 
been ascertained in ancient times by 
experiment. The reappearance, at the 
sources of the Erasmus, of light sub- 
stances thrown into the chasm where 
the Stymph^us disappeared, would be 
sufficient proof. This he supposes had 


been done, and was the ground of the 
general opinion (Morea, ii. p. 343, iii. 
pp. 113, 114). 

The lake Stymphalia, or Stym- 
phalis, was in Northern Arcadia, south 
of the high range of Cyll^ne, and close 
to the town of Stymphlllus (Pausan. 
vin. xxii. j Strab. viii. pp. 563, 564). 



ALABM OF THE AEGIVES. 


Erasiims. Cleomenes, having arrived upon the banks of this 
river, proceeded to offer sacrifice to it, but, in spite of all that 
he could do, the victims were not favourable to his crossing. 
So he said that he admired the god for refusing to betray his 
countrymen, but still the Argives should not escape him for 
all that. He then withdrew his troops, and led them down to 
Thyrea,® where he sacrificed a bull to the sea, and conveyed 
his men on shipboard^ to Nauplia^^in the Tirynthian ter- 
ritoryd 

77. The Argives, when they heard of this, marched down to 
the sea, to defend their country ; and arriving in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tiryns, at the place which bears the name of 
Sepeia,^ they pitched their camp opposite to the Lacedae- 
monians, leaving no great space between the hosts. And 
now their fear was not so much lest they should he worsted 


san. 11 . XXV. p 6, 7). It was removed 
a little from tlie sea (Scylax, Peripl. p. 
43), being not quite a mile and a balf 
from Nanplia (Strab. viii. p. 541). 
The Argives transferred the inhabit- 
ants to Argos, and let the city fall into 
ruins, soon after the close of the Per- 
sian war (Pansan. v. xxiii. § 2 ; ii. xxv. 
§ 7) . Still, remains of the walls, which 
were Cyclopian, had been seen by 
Pansanias (1. proximo cit., and com- 
pare Strab. viii. 540) . 

There is no difficulty in fficing the 
site of Tiryns. The ruins at Falceo- 
AnapU correspond in all respects to 
the notices of Tiryns in ancient authors. 
They occupy the summit of an isolated 
hill which rises out of the Argive plain 
to a height varying between 20 and 
50 feet. This was plainly the acro- 
polis, the Lycimna of Strabo (viii. p. 
54d) , Some of the Cyclopian masonry 
still exists. It seems to have given 
Tiryns, at a very early time, its epithet 
of reixt^oea-cra (Horn, Ii. ii. 559. Com- 
pare Gell, p. 182 ; Leake’s Morea, ii. 
p. 350 j Clark’s Peloponnesus, pp. 86, 
87). 

^ This place is mentioned by no 
other writer. It must have lain be- 
tween Argos and Tiryns. 


The latter is represented by the modern 
village of Kionia, The lake itself is 
called the lake of Zaraka. Its super- 
fluous waters do in fact disappear in a 
chasm on the south shore of the lake 
(Gell’s Itin. p. 154 j Leake’s Morea, ii. 
p. 343). Such chasms {C^pedpa, Strab.; 
katavotJiraj modern Greek) are very 
common in the limestone mountains of 
the Peloponnese. 

8 For the site of Thyrea, vide supra, 

i. 82. 

® See below, ch. 92, note 
Nauplia, which is called in onr 
maps by its Turkish name Anapli, is 
still known by its ancient appellation 
among the Greeks (Gell’s Itin. p. 181). 
It stands at the extremity of the 
peninsula which forms the south-east- 
ern angle of the bay of Argos. There 
are still at Nauplia some traces of 
Cyclopian walls, of a masonry very 
like those of Tiryns (Leake’s Morea, 

ii. p. 357). Nauplia was the principal 
seaport fcown of Argolis in the time 
of Scylax (Peripl. p. 43), but had 
fallen into rains when Pansanias wrote 
(ii. xxxviii. § 2). 

^ Tiryns was situated at a short dis- 
tance from Argos, on the road which 
led from that city to Epidauria (Pan- 
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in open figlit as lest some trick sliould be practised on them ; 
for sucli ^vas tlie danger whicb the oracle given to them in 
common with the Milesians^ seemed to intimate. The oracle 

ran as follows : — 

** Time shall be when the female shall conquer the male, and shall chase him 
Far away, — gaining so great praise and hononr in Argos ; 

Then full many an Argive woman her cheeks shall mangle j— 

Hence, in the times to come ^twill he said by the men who are nnborn, 

* Tamed by the spear expired the coiled terrible serpent.’ ” ^ 

At tlie coincicleiice of all these things® the Argives were greatly 
cast doma ; and so they resolTed that they would follow the 
signals of the enemy’s herald. Having made this i-esolve, 
they proceeded to act as follows : whenever the herald of the 
Lacedaemonians gave any order to the soldiers of his own 
army, the Argives did the lihe on their side. 

78 . Now w’hen Cleomenes heard that the Argives were 
acting thus, he commanded his troops that, so soon as the 
herald gave the word for the soldiers to go to dinner, they 
should mstantly seize their arms and charge the host of the 
enemy. ‘Which the Lacedaemonians did accordingly, and fell 
upon the Argives just as, following the signal, they had begun 
their repast ; whereby it came to pass that vast numbers of 
the Argives were’ slain, while the rest, who were more than 
they which died in the fight, were driven to take refuge in the 


® Tide supra, ch. 19. 

It is hopeless to attempt a rational 
expla'uation of tliis oracle, the obscurity 
of w’'hich gires it a special claim to be 
regarded as a genuine Pythian re- 
sponse. Pansanias applies it tq a re- 
pulse which Cleomenes and his army 
received, on attacking Argos after the 
victory, at the hands of Telesilla the 
].>oetes 3 and the Argivo women (ii. sx. 
§§ V, 8; compare Plutarch, cle Yirt. 
Mul. ii. p. 245, D.E. ; and Poiymn. viii. 
33). But this story is incompatible 
with, the statements of Herodotus; 
and, as Mr. Grote observes (Hist, of 
Greece, vol. iv. pp. 432, 433), probably 
grew up out of the oracle itself. 

The conjecture that the female is 


Here, the protectress of Argos, and 
the male Sparta (Miiiler, Dorians, i.p. 
197, E. T. ; Grote, 1. s. c. note ^ ; Bahr, 
not, ad loc.), may be received as prob- 
able. 

® The favourable prophecy to Oleo- 
menes (supra, ch. 76, ad init.), the 
warning to themselve.?, the invasion 
in an unexpected quarter, and perhaps 
some notion of connecting Sepeia, 
where they Tvere stationed, with the 

coiled teiTible serpent " of the 
oracle. There was a serpent called 
commonly arr)7red6y (Nicand. Th. 326), 
and (TTiirla seems to have been used in 
the same sense in some parts of the 
Peloponnese (Pausan. viii. xvi. § 2). 
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grove of Argtis hard by, where they were snrroiincled, and 
watch kept upon them, 

79. When things were at this pass Cleomenes acted as 
follows: Having learnt the names of the Argives who were 
shut up in the sacred precinct from certain deserters w’^ho had 
come over to him, he sent a herald to summon them one by 
one, on pretence of having received their ransoms. Now the 
ransom of prisoners among the Peloponnesians is fixed at two 
miim the man.® So Cleomenes had these persons called forth 
severally, to the niimher of fifty, or thereahouts, and mas- 
sacred them. All this while they who remained in the en- 
closure knew’ nothing of ^hat was happening; for the grove 
was so thick that the people inside were miahle to see what 
w’as taking lalace without. But at last one of their number 
climbed up into a tree and spied the treachery; after whieli 
none of those who were summoned would go forth. 

80. Then Cleomenes ordered all the helots to bring hriish- 
W’ood, and heap it around the grove ; wdiich w^as done accord- 
ingly; and Cleomenes set the grove on fire. As the flames 
spread he asked a deserter Who w^as the god of the grove ? 
whereto the other made answer, '' Argus.” So he, When he 
heard that, uttered a loud groan, and said— 

Greatly hast thou deceived me, Apollo, god of prophecy, 
in saying that I should take Argos. I fear me thy oracle has 
now' got its accomplishment.” 

81. Cleomenes now sent home the greater part of his annj’, 
while with a thousand of his best troops he j)roceeded to the 
temple of Jiino,'^ to offer sacrifice. When however he wniiM 


^ Vide supra, v. 77, note 
7 This temple of Jnno, one of the 
most famous in antiquity, was situated 
between Myconm and Argos, at the 
distance of less than two miles from 
the former place (Pausan. ii. xvii. ; 
Strab. viii. p. 535). It was burnt 
down in the ninth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war througii the carelessness of 
Chrysis the priestess (Thucyd. iv, 133), 
but rebuilt sliortly after, on a some- 


what lower site, by Eupolemus, a 
natiTG architect (Pausan. 1. s. c.). The 
position is marked in the chart, supra, 
p. 459. 

Ool. Leake in 1806 failed to discorc?..* 
any traces of the Herooum (Morea, ii. 
pp, 387-393). Its ruins, however, 
have since his time been identified, 
and have been visited by many travel- 
lers. A good plan and description will 
be found in the ‘‘Peloponnesus of Pro- 



fessor Curtins (vol. ii. pp. 397-400, and 
Plate xT;d.). Compare Mr, Clark’s 
account (Feloponnesns, pp. 81-86). 

® Mr. Grote has not seen the exact 
force of this (Hist, of Greece, toI. iv. 
p. 4-35, note). He sajs indeed cor- 
rectly that the words /car’ &Kp7]s ‘‘ have 
come back to their primitive meaning ” 
in the passage ; but that primitive 
meaning is not merely completely,” 
de fond en comble ; ” but ab arce,” 
from the citadel, which is the topmost 
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liave slain the yictim on the altar himself, the priest forbade 
him, as it was not lawful (he said) for a foreigner to sacrifice 
in that temjfie. At this Cleomenes ordered his helots to drag 
the priest from the altar and scourge him, while he performed 
the sacrifice himself, after which he went back to Sparta. 

82. Thereupon his enemies brought him up before the 
Ephors, and made it a charge against him that he 
allowed himself to be bribed, and on that account had not 
taken Argos when he might have captured it easily. To 
lie answered — ^wdiether truly or falsely I cannot say 
certainty— but at any rate his answer to the charge was, 
that '*^80 soon as he discoyered the sacred precinct which he 
had taken to belong to Argus, he directly imagined that th 
oracle had receiYed its accomj)lishinent ; he therefore thought 
it not good to attempt the town, at the least until he had 
inc|uired by sacrifice, and ascertained if the god meant to 
grant him the place, or was determined to oppose his taking 
it. So he offered in the temple of Juno, and when the omens 
were propitious, immediately there flashed forth a flame of 
fire from the breast of the image ; whereby he knew of 
surety that he was not to take Argos. For if the flash 
come from the head, he would have gained the town, 
and all f but as it shone from the breast, he had done 
much as the god intended.’' And his words seemed to the 
Spartans so true and reasonable, that he came clear off 
his adversaries. 

83, Argos however was left so bare of men,^ that 


part o£ tbe city, and the caput 
regni.” (See Schweigb^user’g Lex. 
Herod, ad voc. &up7) j and compare the 
Roman ** Capitol.” Ii; the light had 
shone from the head or of the 
image, it would have indicated that he 
was to take the city from its topmost 
part, the citadel, to its lowest buildings. 

® According to their own estimate 
(infra, vii. 14 j 8) they had lost 6000 
men. In later times the number was 
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slaves^ managed the state, Med the offices, and administered 
eyeiything until the sons of those 'who -were slain by Cleomenes 
grew np. Then these latter cast ont the slaves, and got the 
city hack nnder their own rule ; while the slaves who had been 
driven out fought a battle and won Tiryns. After this for a 
time there was peace between the two ; but a certain man, a 
soothsayer, named Oleander, who w^as by race a Pliigalean ^ 
from Arcadia,^ joined himself to the slaves, and stirred them 
up to make a fresh attack upon their lords. Then were they 
at war with one another by the space of many years ; but at 
length the Argives with much trouble gained the upper hand. 

84. The Argives say that Cleomenes lost his senses, and 
died so miserably, on account of these doings. But his own 
countrymen declare that his madness proceeded not from any 
supernatural cause whatever, but only from the habit of drink- 
ing wine unmixed with water, which he learnt of the Scyths. 
These nomads, from the time that Darius made his inroad 
into their country, had always had a wish for revenge. They 
therefore sent ambassadors to Sparta to conclude a league, 
proposing to endeavour themselves to enter Media by the 
Phasis,^ while the Spartans should march inland from 
Ephesus, and then the two armies should join together in 


^ Plutarcli’s assertion (De Yirfc. Mnl. 
ii. p. 245, E.) that the Argive women 
did not many theii' slaves, but the 
most respectable of the Perioeci, is 
probable enough; and receives some 
support from Aristotle (Polit. v. 2, p. 
155, ed Tauchn. h ^Apyei, tSjv iu 

a7roXojj.4p(ap (xera KK^ofxhovs rod 
AdKicposj ^myKd(r8T](rap Trapade^acrdaL 
r ci V ve plot iccov rivds). 

2 Phigalea (or Phialia, as it was 
sometimes spelt, Pausan» viii. iii. § 1, 
&o.) was an Arcadian town, in the 
valley of the Keda, near its junction 
with a small stream called the Lymax 
(Paiisan. viii. xli. § § 2-4 ; Strab. viii, p. 
506). Its site is marked by the little 
village of Paulitza, where on a steep 
hill overlooking the river Buzi the 
circuit of the ancient walls may be 
distinctly traced. (See Gell’s Itin. p. 


79 ; Leake, voL i. pp. 4S9, 490.) Com- 
pare Mr. Clark’s description (Pelopon- 
nesus, pp. 254-257). 

2 Arcadia, which was purely Achaean, 
would desire to see the Achaean popu- 
lation of Argolis raised in the social 
scale, and would therefore naturally 
encourage the “ slaves ” in their re- 
sistance. It is perhaps sm’px’ising 
that no more substantial aid was given. 
But Arcadia is always timorous. 

^ By the route which Herodotus be- 
lieved to have been traversed by the 
Cimmerians (supra, i. 104). Its im- 
practicability has been already spoken 
of (vol. i. p. 233, note If any such 
offer as that here recorded was made, 
the proposal must have been to invade 
Media through the central pass, the 
FylcB Caucasem of the ancients. 
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one. When the Scj^hs came to Sparta on this errand Cleo- 
laenes was with them contimially; and growing somewhat 
too familiarj learnt of them to drink his wine without water,® 
a practice which is thought by the Spartans to have caused 
his madness. From this distance of time the Spartans, 
according to their own aceount, have been accustomed, when 
they w-ant to drink purer wine than common, to give the order 
to fill Scythian fashion.^* The Spartans then speak thus 
concerning Cleomenes; but for my own part I think his death 
was a judgment on him for wronging Demaratus. 

80. No sooner did the news of Cleomenes’ death reach 
Egina than straightway the Eginetans sent ambassadors to 
Sparta to complain of the conduct of Leotychides in respect 
of their hostages, -who were still kept at Athens. So they of 
LacedaGmon assembled a court of justice ® and gave sentence 
upon Leotychides, that whereas he had grossly affronted the 
people of Egina, he should be given up to the ambassadors, 
to be led awaj^ in place of the men whom the Athenians had 
I in their keeping. Then the ambassadors were about to lead 

I him away ; but Theasides, the son of Leoprepes, who was a 

I man greatly esteemed in Sparta, interfered, and said to 

, 'them— 

''What are ye minded to do, ye men of Egina? To lead 
away captive the king of the Spartans, whom his countrymen 
, have given into your hands? Though now in their anger 

they have passed this sentence, yet belike the time will come 
when they will punish you, if you act thus, by bringing utter 
destruction upon your country,” 

I The Eginetans, when they heard this, changed their plan, 

: ^ Concerning this practice of the 

5 Scythians, cf. Platon, de Leg. i. p. 20, 

ed Tanchn. a Kpdr cp Travrd- 

fl-acTf K>r.X. The northern 

nations require a stronger stimulant 
; than the southern. 

^ Muller (Dorians, il. p. 123, E. T.) 
considers this high court of justice to 
have been composed of “ the council- 
lors (yepour€s)f the ephors, the other 

VOL. III. 2 H 
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king, and probably several other magis- 
trates.” Pausanias, however, his chief 
authority, seems to limit it to the first 
three elements (tri. v. § 3, $<n<rtXeT 
Aatce^atpoylcDy ^imar^iptov indBi^op 0% tc 
hpop.a^6p,evoi yipovres oktw koL eiHoaty 
upres dpidphp, Koi ri r&p itpSpap dpxhi 
avrois Kcd 6 rijs oimas ^acriXebs rrjs 
erepas). The ephors were at once ac- 
cusers and indfifes in it* 
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and, instead of leading Leotycliides awaj" caj)tiYe, agreed Y’ith 
him that he should come with them to Athens, and gh e them 
back their men. 

86. When however he reached that city, and demanded the 
restoration of his pledge, the Athenians, being iiiiwilling to 
comply, proceeded to make excuses, saying, that two kings 
had come and left the men with them, and they did not think 
it right to give them back to the one without the other.” So 
when the Athenians refused plainly to restore the men, Leo- 
tychides said to them — 

.^^Men of Athens, act which way you choose— give me up 
the hostages, and be righteous, or keep them, and be the 
contrary. I wish, however, to tell you what happened once 
in Sparta about a pledge. The story goes among us that 
three generations back there lived in Lacedaemon one Glaueus, 
the son of Epicydes, a man who in every other respect wms on 
a par with the first in the kingdom, and wdiose eliaraeter for 
justice was such as to place him above all the other Spartans. 
Now to this man at the appointed season the following events 
happened. A certain Milesian came to Sparta, and having 
desired to speak with him, said, — 'I am of Miletus, and I 
have come hither, Glaueus, in the hope of profiting by thy 
honesty. Eor when I heard much talk thereof in Ionia and 
through all the rest of Greece, and when I observed that 
whereas Ionia is always insecure, the Peloponnese stands 
firm and unshaken, and noted likewise how^ wualth is con- 
tinually changing hands in our country,'^ I took counsel with 
myself and resolved to turn one-half of my substance into 
money, and place it in .thy hands, since I am w^ell assured 
that it will be safe in thy keeping. Here then is the silver — • 
take it — and take likewise these tallies, and be careful of 
them; remember thou art to give hack the money to the 
person who shall bring you their fellows.’ Such wure the 
words of the Milesian stranger ; and Glaueus took the deposit 


' Connect tlais inseonrity of property which were in the third generation 
with the Lydian and Persian conquests, from Leotychides, 
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on the terms expressed to him. Many years had gone by 
wheii the sons of the man by whom the money was left came 
to Sparta, and had an interview with Glaucus, whereat they 
pi’oduced the tallies, and asked to have the money returned 
to them. But Glaucus sought to refuse, and answered them : 
I ha\e no recollection of the matter; nor can I bring to mind 
any of those particulars whereof ye speak. When I remem- 
ber, I wiU certainly do what is just. If I had the money, you 
have a right to receive it back ; but if it was never given to 
me, I shall put the Greek law in force against you. For the 
present I give you no answer; but four months hence I will 
settle the business.’ So the Milesians went away sorrowful, 
considering that them money was utterly lost to them. As 
for Glaucus, he made a journey to Delphi, and there consulted 
the oracle. To his question if he should swear,® and so make 
prize of the money, the Pythoness returned for answer these 
lines following : — 

* Best for the present it were, 0 Glancus, to do as thou wishest, 

Swearing an oath to prevail, and so to make prize of the money. 

Swear then — death is the lot e’en of those who never swear falsely. 

Yet hath the Oath-God a son who is nameless, footless, and handless; 

Mighty in strength he approaches to vengeance, and whelms in destraction 
All who belong to the race, or the house of the man who is perjured. 

But oath-keeping men leave behind them a flourishing ofispring.’ ^ 

Glaucus wlien he heard these "words earnestly besought the 
god to pardon his question ; but the Pythoness replied that 
it was as bad to have tempted the god as it would have 
been to have done the deed. Glaucus, however, sent for 
the Milesian strangers, and gave them back their money. 
And now I will tell you, Athenians, what my purpose has 
been in recounting to you this history. Glaucus at the 


® The Greek law allowed an accused 
person, with the consent of the ac- 
cuser, to clear himself of a crime im- 
puted to him, by taking an oath that 
the charge wGas false" (See Arist. 
Ebet. i. 15, p. 66, ed Tauchn.) 

® Tlie oracle, in this last line, quoted 
Hesiod (Op. et Dies, 285), or, rather, 


concluded with a well-known Greek 
proverb, older, perhaps, than Hesiod 
himself. The story of Glaucus is 
alluded to by Plutarch (ii. p. 556, D.), 
Pausanias (ir. xvih. § 2), Juvenal (xiii. 
199-208), Clemens (Strom, vr. p. 749), 
Dio Chrysostom (Or. Ixiv. p. 640), and 
others. 
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present time has not a single descendant; nor is there any 
family known as his— root and branch has he been removed 
from Sparta. It is a good thing, therefore, when a pledge 
has been left with one, not even in thought to doubt about 

restoring it.” , . 

Thus spake Leotychides ; but, as he found that the Athenians 

would not hearken to him, he left them and went his way. 

87. The Bginetans had never been punished for the wrongs 
which, to pleasm-e the Thebans, they had committed upon 
Athens.^ Now, however, conceiving that they were themselves 
wronged, and had a fair ground of complaint against the 
Athenians, they instantly prepared to revenge themselves. 
As it chanced that the Athenian Thebris,® which was a vessel 
of five banks of oars,® lay at Sunium,^ the Eginetans con- 
trived an ambush, and made themselves masters of the holy 
vessel, on board of which were a number of Athenians of the 
highest rank, whom they took and threw into prison. 


^ Yide supra, v. 81, 89. 

2 TEe Athenian theoris was the ship 
which conveyed the sacred messengers 
(deupot) to Delos and elsewhere (cf. 
Pint. Phsed. 58, B. 0.)* The Salaminia 
(Thnoyd. iii. 33 ; vi. 53, 61) is said to 
have been specially set apart for this 
service (Snidas, snb voc. 'S,aKaixwia 

yavs). , A , . 1 . 

3 If the reading Trevr'nprjs (which is 
acquiesced in by Gaisford, Schweig- 
hsEuser, and Eahr) is allowed to be 
correct, we have here a proof that qnin- 
qneremes, or vessels of five banks of 
oars, were invented a century before 
the time usually assigned for them, 
which is the reign of the elder Diony- 
sius (b.c. 400-368). See Diodor. Sic. 
xiv. 41, 42; Bockh’s XTrkunden fiber 
die Seewesen des Att. Staates, p. 76 ; 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. p. 785. It is 
certainly remarkable, if quinqueremes 
were in use at Athens so early as b.c. 
491, that no further mention of their 
employment by the Athenians occurs 
till the year b.c. 325. Perhaps the 
reading ireunerujpisj which is found in 
two MSS., should be adopted, which 
would give a very different sense. 


The passage, with this change, would 
have to be translated thus ; — “It 
chanced that the Athenians were cele- 
brating at Snninm a festival that ^re- 
curred every fifth year : so the Egine- 
tans, hearing it, set an ambush for 
them, and captured their holy %'essel,’^ 
&c. A rrei/rsrripts w'ould be a festival 
recurring at intervals of four years, 
like tbe Olympic and Pythian games. 
There is not, however (I believe), any 
other trace of this quadriennial festi- 
val at Suniiim. 

^ The situation of Sunium, on the ex- 
treme southern promontory of Attica, 
has been already noted (supra, iv. 99, 
note®). Besides the remains of the 
Doric temple from which the cape de- 
rives its modern name of Cape Colomia, 
there are considerable traces of the 
ancient wails, the whole circuit of 
which may be distinctly made out 
(Leake’s Demi of xlttica, p. 63). The 
temple was sacred to jlvlinerva Suiiias 
(Pausan. i. i. § 1 ; Eurip, Cycl. 292). 
Suninm was a ]3lace of great import- 
ance in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war (Thucyd. viii. 4). 
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8<S. At this outrage the Athenians no longer delayed, but 
set to work to scheme their worst against the Eginetans; and, 
as there was in Egina at that time a man of mark, Nico- 
droniiis by name, the son of Cnoethus, who was on ill terms 
with his coiintrj’men because on a former occasion they had 
driven him into banishment, they listened to overtures from 
this man, who had heard how determined they were to do the 
Eginetans a mischief, and agreed with him that on a certain 
day he should be ready to betray the island into their 
hands, and they would come with a body of troops to his 
assistance. And Mcodromus, some time after, holding to 
the agreement, made himself master of what is called the 
old tomi.^ 

89. The Athenians, however, did not come to the day ; for 
their own fleet was not of force sufficient to engage the Egine- 
tans, and while they were begging the Corinthians to lend 
them some ships, the failure of the enterprise took place. In 
those days the Corinthians were on the best of terms with 
the Athenians ; ^ and accordingly they now yielded to their 
request, and furnished them with twenty ships ; but, as their 
law did not allow the ships to be given for nothing, they sold 
them to the Athenians for five drachms a-piece.® As soon 
then as the Athenians had obtained this aid, and, by manning 
also their omi ships, had equipped a fleet of seventy sail,® 

^ Kot (as Balir says, not. ad. loc.) wrongs induced her afterwards to 

<Ea, though that is very likely to have abandon this policy (see note ® on v. 
been the ancient capital, since all the 93) ; but it was maintained even as 
early Greek capitals were built at some late as b.c, 4"i0 (Thueyd. i. 41). 
little distance from the shore (vide ^ This is con&raedT by Thucydides 
supra, V. 83) ; but rather a portion of (1. s. c.). 

the actual Egina, the part of the town 8 letter of the law 

which was the earliest settled and the was satisfied, at an expense to the 
most strongly fortified. Otherwise Athenians of 100 drachms (about 4^. of 
Kicodromus could scarcely have made our money). 

his escape by sea (infra, ch. 90). ® Thus it appears that Athens at this 

8 Supra, V. 75 j 92, 93. Perhaps Co- time maintained a fleet of 50 ships, 
rinth was anxious to uphold Athens, as This number is supposed to he con- 

a counterpoise to Sparta. She may neeted with that of the Naucraries, 
have feared Sparta becoming too power- anciently 48, and increased to 50 by 
ful, and crushing the independence of Olisthenes (supra, v. 71, note ‘^). 
her subject allies. Her own private 
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they crossed over to Egina, but arriyed a day later than the 
time agreed upon. 

90. Meanwhile Nieodromus, when he found the Athenians 
did not come to the time appointed, took ship and made his 
escape from the island. The Eginetans who accompanied 
him were settled by the Athenians at Sunium, whence they 
were wont to issue forth and plunder the Eginetans of the 
island. But this took jplace at a later date. 

91. When the wealthier Eginetans had thus obtained the 
yictory oyer the common people who had revolted with Xico- 
dromiis,^ they laid hands on a certain number of them, and 
led them out to death. But here they were guilty of a 
sacrilege, which, notwithstanding all their efforts, they were 
never able to atone, being driven from the island ^ before they 
had appeased the goddess whom they now provoked. Seven 
hundred of the common people had fallen alive into their 
hands ; and they were all being led out to death, when one 
of them escaped from his chains, and flying to the gateway of 
the temple of Ceres the Lawgiver,^ laid hold of the door- 
handles, and clung to them. The others sought to drag him 
from his refuge ; but, finding themselves unable to tear him 
away, they cut off his hands, and so took him, leaving the 
hands still tightly grasping the handles. 

92. Such were the doings of the Eginetans among them- 
selves. When the Athenians arrived, they went out to meet 
them with seventy ships ; ^ and a battle took’ place, wherein 


^ In Egina, as in most Dorian states, 
tlie constitution was oligarchical. The 
Athenians, it appears, took advantage 
of this circumstance, and sought to 
bring about a revolution, which would 
have thrown the island, practically, 
into their hands. This is the first in- 
stance of revolutionary war in which 
Athens is known to have engaged. 

^ Hej’odotns refers to the expulsion 
of the Eginetans by the Athenians in 
the first year of the Peloponnesian war, 
B.c. 431 (Thucyd. ii. 27). 

^ Ceres ThesmophoruSi in whose hon- 


our the feast of the Thesinophoria was 
celebrated in almost all parts of Greece 
(supra, ch. 16, note '). Ceres was 
termed “ the Lawgiver,” because agri- 
culture first forms men into communi- 
ties, and so gives rise to laws. Hence 
Virgil calls this goddess Ley if era (.En. 
iv. 58. Compare Ovid, Met . v. 341 ; 
Calvus ad Serv. iv. 58 ; Claudiaii, 
de Rapt. Proserp. i. 30). 

^ The collocation of the words seems 
to me to require fliis rendering, which 
is quite in accordance with probability, 
though no translator, so far as I know, 
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tlie Eginetans suffered a defeat. Hereupon they had recourse 

again to their old allies, ^ the Argms ; but these latter refused 

now to lend them any aid, being angry because some Eginetan 

ships, which Cleomenes had taken by force, accompanied him ? 

in his invasion of Argolis, and joined in the disembarkation.® \ 

Tlie same thing had happened at the same time with certain 

vessels of the Sicyonians ; and the Argives had laid a fine of 

a thousand talents upon the misdoers, five hundred upon i 

ea^eli : whereupon they of Sicyon acknowledged themselves to 

.have sinned, and agreed with the Argives to pay them 

a hundred talents/ and so be quit of the debt; but the | 

Eginetaiis would make no acknowledgment at all, and showed | 

themselves proud and stiff-necked. For this reason, when | 

they now prayed the jlrgives for aid, the state refused to send 

them a single soldier. Notwithstanding, volunteers joined 

tlieiii from Argos to the number of a thousand, under a | 

captain, Eiirjhates, a man skilled in the pentathlic contests.® 

Of these men the greater part never returned, but were slain j: 

l^y the Athenians in Egiiia. Emyhates, their captain, fought 
a number of single combats, and, after killing three men in ^ 

this wuy, wiis himself slain by the fourth, who w^as a Dece- | 

lean/ named Sdphanes.^ I 

It was introduced into tlie Olympic I 

games at the 18th Olympiad, B.c; 703 ; : 

(Pausan. ■ -v. vuU .§ 3 ; Euseb. Ohron.. ^ ■; ' ■ ' - 

Can. I. xxxiii. p. 144), and thence ■;!' 

passed to the other Pauhellenic fes- j;- 

tirals. E ary bates won a pentathlic con- jr 

test at the Nemean games (Pausan. I. j - 

xxix, § 4). '■ 

^ Oecelea was situated on the moun- 
tain-range north of Athens (Fames), 
within sight of the city, from which it 
wms distant 120 stades, or about 14 
miles {Thucyd. vii, lO). The road from 
Athens to Oropns and Tanagra passed 
through it (infra, ix. IS) • Froih these 
circumstances there can be little doubt 
that it was situated at or near the mo- 
dem (See Eeake's Bemi of 

Attica, p. 

^ Sdphanes, twenty-six years later 
{b,c. 465), was one of the leaders of the 


has adopted it. All suppose the 70 
ships to be those of the At hcnian assail- 
ants (supra, ch. 89, end), 
j s Supra, V. 86. 

j « Clecmienes, it appears, when he fell 

I back upon Tliyrea (supra, ch. 76), col- 

f lected a fleet from, the subject -allies of 

j Sparta — among the rest from Egina 

and Sicyon—with w'hich he made bis 
descent upon Kanplia. 

I " A sum exceeding 24,000Z. of our 

L money. 

The TeyraOKov^ or contest of five 
; games, consisted of the five sports of 

leaping, running, throwing the quoit or 
discus, hurling the spear, and wrmstling. 
Hence the celebrated line, ascribed to 
Simonides, which enumerates as its 
elements — 

uA/xa, ^ierKov, u/coi'ra, 7r«Anv. 

4 
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93. Afterwards tlie Eginetans fell upon the Atheiiiaii fleet 
when it was in some disorder and heat it, capturing four ships 
with their crews.^ 

94. Thus did war rage between the Eginetans and Athe- 
nians. Meantime the Persian pursued his own design, from 
day to day exhorted by his servant to remember the Athe- 
nians,”® and likewise urged continually by the Pisistratidre, 
who were ever accusing their countrymen, Moreower it 
pleased him well to have a pretext for carrying -war into 
Greece, that so he might reduce all those who had refused 
to give him earth and water. As for Mardonius, since his 
expedition had succeeded so ill, Darius took the command of 
the troops from him, and ap])ointed other generals in his 
stead, w^ho were to lead the host against Eretria and Athens ; 
to wit, Datis, who was by descent a Mede,‘^ and Artaphernes, 
the son of Artaphernes,^ his own nephew. These men 
received orders to carry Athens and Eretria aw^ay captive? 
and to bring the prisoners into his presence. 

95. So the new commanders took their departure from the 
court and went down to Cilicia, to the Aleian plain, ^ having 


first expedition sent out by Athens to 
colonise Amphipolis (Thncyd. i. 100). 
He was slain at the battle of Drabescna 
(Pausan. i. xxix. § 4). 

^ The daXaffcroKparla of the Eginetans 
was dated by some from this battle. 
Hence we read in Eusebius (Chron. 
Can. II. p. 337) — “ Deoimo septimo loco 
maris imperium tennerunt -^ginetse 
usque ad Xerxis transmissionem annis 
decern (Compare Syncellus, p. 247, C.) 

® Supra, r. 105. 

^ The 0 ccasional employment of Medes 
in situations of command has been 
already noticed (Appendix to Book iii. 
Essay iii. p. 568, note ^). This is the 
most remarkable instance. Other in- 
stances are Mazares (i. 166), Harpagus 
(i. 162), Armamithres andTithseus, sons 
of Datis (vii. 88), Tachamaspates (Beh. 
Inscrip, ii. xiv. 6), Intaphres (ib. iii, 
xiv, 3). No other conquered nation is 
considered worthy of such trust. The 
last two cases seem to have been un- 


known to Mr, Grote when he wrote, 
‘‘We may remark that Datis is the 
first person of Median lineage w'ho is 
mentioned as appointed to high com- 
mand after the accession of Darius 
(Hist, of Greece, iv. p. 442). 

^ Artaphernes the elder was a son of 
Hystaspes and half-brother of Darius 
(supra, V. 25). His son had probably 
now^ succeeded him as satrap of Sardis 
(infra, vii. 74). 

The situation of this plain is most 
clearly marked by Arrian, who says 
that Alexander sent his cavalry under 
Philotas from Tarsus across the Aieiari 
plain to the river Pyramus (Exp. Alex, 
ii. 5. Compare Strab. xiv. p. 963, and 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. Tapo-Ss), It is the 
tract between the Sarus (Sijh d/i) and 
the ancient course of the Fyrarnus (J^- 
hdn), which lay westward of Cape 
Karadash. The name had been already 
given to it in Homer’s time (II. vi. 
201). Captain Beaufort describes it 
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with them a numerous and well-appointed land army. En- 
camj)ing here, they were joined by the sea force which had 
been required of the seyeral states, and at the same time by 
the horse -transports which Barius had, the year before, com- 
manded his tributaries to make feady.'^ Aboard these the 
horses were embarked ; and the troops were received by the 
shij)s of war ; after which the whole fleet, amounting in all 
to six hunched triremes,^ made sail for Ionia. Thence, instead 
of proceeding with a straight course along the shore to the 
HeUesimnt and to Thrace,^ they loosed from Samos and 
voyaged across the Icarian sea^ through the midst of the 
islands; mainly, as I believe, because they feared the danger 
of doubling Mount Athos, where the year before they had 
suffered so grievously on their passage; but a constraining 
cause also was their former failure to take Naxos.^ 

96. When the Persians, therefore, a]3proacliing from the 
Icarian sea, cast anchor at Naxos, which, recollecting what 
there befell them formerly, they had determined to attack 
before any other state, the Naxians, instead of encountering 
them, took to flight, and hurried off to the hills The Per- 


as plain of great magnitude, ex- 
tending in shore as far as the eye could 
discern, consisting entirely of dreary 
sandhills, interspersed with shallow 
lakes (Karamania, p. 282) . He no- 
tices, however, that Abalfeda (Tab. 
Syr. p. 135) speaks of it as “ distin- 
guished for its beauty and fertility.’’ 
This, he says, may still be true of its 
more inland portion. Perhaps, before 
it was deserted by the river, the whole 
of it may have been rich and fertile. 

Supra, cli. 48, 

® Plato (Henex. 240 B., p. 190 ed, 
Tauchn.) makes the number of triremes 
only 300. Cornelius Nepos (Milt. c. 4) 
sa3"R 500. Gicero (Terr, ii, i. 18) and 
Valerius Maximus (i. i.) declare that 
the whole Seet contained a thousand 
vessels. Transports are included in 
this estimate. 

^ Coasting voyages were so much the 
established practice in ancient times 
that to Herodotus making the detour 


& 


along shore from Samos to Attica ap- 
pears the natural and the straight 
course. 

^ The Icarian sea received its name 
from the island of Icaria (nowNikaria)^ 
which lay between Samos and My conus 
(Strab. xiv. p. 915) . It extended from 
Chios to Cos, where the Carpathian sea 
began (ib. ii. p. 164 j Agathemer, i, hi, 

p. 182). 

2 Supra, v. 34. 

3 The interior of the island of Haxos 
(Axid) is very monntainous. Mount 
Ziaf which seems to have retained an 
ancient name of the island, Bia (Plin. 
H. N. IV. xii. p. 217), is the highest 
summit. Mount Corono and Mount 
Famri also attain a considerable alti- 
tude. (See Tournefort’s Travels, Lett. 
V. p. 172.) Boss says Oorono is above 
2000 feet (Inselreise, vol- i. p. 38), and 
agrees in regarding Zia as the highest 
mountain in Haxos (ib. p. 43). 
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sians however Succeeded in laying hands on some, and them 
they carriecl away captive, while at the same time they burnt 
all the temples together with the town.^ This done, they left 
Naxos, and sailed away to the other islands. 

97. While the Persians were thus employed, the Delians 
likewise quitted Delos, and took refuge in Tenos,^ And now 
the expedition drew near, when Datis sailed forward in 
advance of the other ships; commanding them, instead of 
anchoring at Delos, to rendezvous at Ehenea,^ over against 
Delos, while he himself proceeded to discover whither the 
Delians had fled ; after which he sent a herald to them with 
this message: — 

Why are 3^6 fled, 0 holy men? Why have ye judged me 
so harshly and so wrongfully ? I have surely sense enough, 
even had not the king so ordered, to spare the country wdiieh 
gave birth to the two gods, to spare, I say, both the country 
and its inhabitants. Come back therefore to your dwellings ; 
and once more inhabit your island.” 

Such was the message which Datis sent by his herald to the 


^ The Naxians pretended that they 
had. repnlsed Datis (Plat, de Malign. 
Herod, ii. p. 869). Naxos, the capital, 
■was situated on the north-west coast of 
the island. Its site is occupied by the 
modern city of Aana. 

® Tenos (the modern Tino) was dis- 
tant about 13 miles from Delos, in a 
direction almost due north. It lay in 
the direct line from Naxos to Euboea, 
but the Delians might suppose that 
Datis -would shape his course towards 
Attica by the islands of Paros, Siphnos, 
Seriphos, Cos, and Ceos, 

6 The name of Delos (Dili) is now 
given to the island anciently called 
Ehenea, as well as to the rocky islet 
upon which the temple stood. Ehenea 
is styled Great Delos ’’ (Megali-DiU)^ 
and Delos itself “ Little Delos ” (MikrU 
Dili). The two islands are separated 
by a channel which in some places is 
not so much as half a mile wide. Con- 
siderable remains of the town and 
temple of Delos still exist (Touimefort, 


Lett. VII. pp. 240, 241 ; Eoss’s Insel- 
reise, vol. i. p. 30, et seqq.). Opposite 
Delos, on the island of Ei ienea, are the 
imins of what seems to have been the 
necropolis of Delos (Strab, x. p. 709). 
Ehenea had been conquered by Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos, and presented 
by him to the Delians (Thucyd. i. 13). 
It once possessed a capital city, •^vlience 
PHNmN and PHNIUN MHTPOnOAIS 
appear upon ancient coins ; but by the 
time of Strabo it had ceased to be in- 
habited (1. s. c.), and has so remained 
probably ever since (Toui’nefort, p, 
242 j Eoss, p. 36). 

Apollo and Diana, whom the Per- 
sians may have thought it prudent to 
identify with the Sun and Moon, objects 
of reverence to themselves (supra, i. 
131, and compare the Essays appended 
to Book i. Essay v. § 6). The mytho- 
logical fablo of their birth in Delos 
is found in Callimachus (Hymn, in 
Delum), Apollodorus (i. iv. § 1), and 
other writers. 
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PRODIGY OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 


Chap. 96~9S. 



Delians. He likewise placed upon the altar three hundred 
talents’ weight of frankincense, and offered it. 

98 . After this he sailed with his whole host against Eretria, 
taking with him both lonians and ^olians. When he was 
departed, Delos (as the Delians told me) was shaken by an 
earthcjiuake, the first and last shock that has been felt to this 
day.® And truly this was a prodigy whereby the god warned 
men of the eyils tliat were coming upon them. For in the * 
three following generations of Darius the son of Hystaspes, 
Xerxes the son of Darius, and Artaserxes the son of Xerxes, 
more woes befell Greece than in the twenty generations pre- 
ceding Darius ; ** — woes caused in part by the Persians, but in 


d ® It seems to me impossible that this 

I can be the shock to which Thucydides 

I alludes in the second book of liis His- 

j tory (ch. 8). He would never haye 

I spoken of nn event as recent {oXiyov Trpo 

* rovrcay) wbieli Iiappened at a distance 

of sixty years. I sbonld suppose that 
the Delians, whose holy island was 
belitn’ed to bo sjjecially exempt from 
I earthquakes (Find. Frfi<.y p. 228 ed. 

Disseiii), thought it to the credit of their 
god, that he should mai‘k by such a 
prodigy the beginning of a great war. 
Accordingly, when Herodotus visited 
them, w'hieh must have been earlier 
tlian B.c. 4U?, they informed him that 
their island had experienced a shock a 
little previous to the battle of Mara- 
thon, but never either before or since, 
j Twelve or thirteen years later, at the 

commencement of the Peloponnesian 
struggle, they again reported that a 
shock had been felt, and, forgetting 
what they had previouslysaid,or trust- 
ing That oihers had forgot it, they, to 
make the prodigy seem greater, spoke 
i of this eaidliquake as the first which 

had been felt in their island. Thucy- 
dides is unacquainted with the former, 
Herodotus with the latter story. (Cf. 
Mtiller’s Dorians, i. |). 332, note 
E. T.) 

» This piassage is thought to have 
been written after the death of Arta- 


xerxes, which was in B.c. -f25 {Thiicyd. 
iv. £0) . If so, it is perhaps the last 



I addition to his History made by the au- 
I thor ; at least there is no event known 
I to be later than the decease of Arta- 
I xerxes, to -which Herodotus can be 
1 shown to make any clear reference, 
j Dahlmann (Life of Herod, pp. 31-33, 
I E. T.) bnngs forward three such — the 
I occupation of Decelea by Agis in B.c. 
I 413, the revolt of the Medes from 
I Darius Noth ns in B.c. 408, and the 
death of Amyrtseus in the same year. 
With respect to the second of these, 
it has beeiishowm (supra, i. 130, note 
that the revolt alluded to, is not that 
-which took place in the reign of Darius 
Kothus, but the revolt from Darius the 
son of Hystaspes, in b.c. 518 ; with 
respect to the third, it has been re- 
marked that Herodotus makes no men- 
tion of the death of Amyrtmiis, but only 
alludes to his flight in B. c. 455 (supra, 
iii. 15, note ®). The passage which re- 
mains (ix. 73) is perverted from its plain 
meaning by Dahlmann. It alludes only 
to the faring (actual or supposed) of 
Decelea from ravage during the earlier 
years of the Peloponnesian war (vide 
infra, note ad lac.). 

While, however, I dissent from Dahl- 
mann so far, I cannot assert positively 
with Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, iv. p. 
306, note) that Herodotus alludes to 
no event in his history later than the 
second year of the Peloponnesian -war. 
1 think Herodotus does apparently 
speak in this passage of the reign of 


% 
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part arising from the contentions among their o-^rn chief men 
respecting the supreme power. Wherefore it is not simpi'ising 
that Delos, though it had never before been shaken, should at 
that time have felt the shock of an earthquake. And indeed 
there was an oracle, which said of Delos — 

Deios’ self will I sliake, wiiioli newer yefe has been shaken.’* 

^Of the above names Darius may be rendered '^Worker/’ Xerxes 

Warrior/’ and Artaxerxes Great ‘Warrior.” And so miglit 
we call these kings in our own language with ])ropriety/ 

99. The Barbarians, after loosing from Delos, proceeded to 
touch at the other islands, and took troops from eaeh,^ and 
likewise carried off a number of the children as hostages. 
Going thus from one to another, they came at last to 
Carystus;^ but here the hostages were refused by the Cary- 
stians, who said they would neither give any, nor consent to 
bear arms against the cities of their neighbours, meaning 
Athens and Eretria. Hereupon the Persians laid siege to 
Oarystus, and wasted the country round, until at length the 
inhabitants were brought over and agreed to do what was 
required of them. 

100. Meanwhile the Eretrians, xmderstanding that the 
Persian armament was coming against them, besought the 
Athenians for assistance. Nor did the Athenians refuse their 
aid, but assigned to them as auxiliaries the four thousand 
landholders to whom they had allotted the estates of the 


Artaxerxes as pasi ” (DaHmann, p. 31, 
B. T.) ; I think, also, that several of 
the events to which he alludes, e, g, 
the flight of Zopyrus to Athens (iii. 
160), and the cruel deed of Amestris 
in her old age (vii. 114), happened in 
all probability quite at the end of 
Artaxerxes’ reign. And I should under- 
stand him to allude here in part to the 
calamities which befell Greece in the 
first seven or eight years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian struggle, from b.c. 431 to 
B.c, 425 or 424. (See the Introductory 
Bssay, vol. i. pp. 29-32.) 

^ On these and other Persian and 


Heclian names, see Appendix, Xote A. 

2 Vide infra, ch. 133. 

3 Carystiiswas one of the four prin- 
cipal cities of the ancient Eubcea (the 
Egripo of our maps) . These were 0 i'.al- 
ois, Eretria, Oarystus, and Hiscioea 
(Scylax, Peripl. p. 50 ; cf. Strab. x. 
pp. 649-652). Oarystus lay at the fur- 
ther end of a deep bay, with which the 
southern coast of the island is indented. 
It was celebrated for its marble quar- 
ries, and its temple of Apollo Marmo- 
reus (Plin. H. K. iv. 12, p. 215; Strab. 
X. p, 650). The name Kargsto still at- 
taches to the village which occupies 
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Clialeidean Hippobatse.^ At Eretria, ■ toTveYer, things -were 
in no healthy state; for though they had caUed in the aid 
of the Atlienians, yet they were not agreed among themselves 
how they should act ; some of them were minded to_ leave the 
citv and* to take refuge in the heights of Eubcea,® while others, 
who looked to receiving a reward from the Persians, were . 
making ready to betray their country. So when these things ^ 
came to tlie ears of ^schines, the son of Nothon, one of the 
first men in Eretria, he made known the whole state of aflaurs 
to the Athenians who were ahready arrived, and besought 
them to return home to their own land, and not perish with 
his countrymen. And the Athenians hearkened to his 
eotmsel, and, crossing over to Or6pus,«in this way escaped 


the danger. 


its site (Leake’s Nortkera Greece, voL 
u. u- 25-1.) 

Supra, V. 7i. . , 

A bigit mountain cliam traverses 
Eubmafroni its nortliern to its sontliein 
extremity, leaving in tlie whole island 
only three plains of any considerable 
extent. One of these is on the northern 
coast, near Histiam and Arteinisium ; 
another opens out on the eastern near 
Port MaruUmvi, the harbour of Cerm- 
thus; while the third is that which 
has been already inentioiied (s^pra, v. 
77, note between the cities ot Ohai- 
cis and Eretria. The highest part of 
the mountain tract is near the centre 
of the island, between Chalcis and the 
nearest pai*t of the opposite coast. 
The summits here attain an elevation 
of above 5000 feet. 

^ There has been some doubt aocut 
the exact site of Oropus. ^Jol. Leake 
was formerly inclined to place it at tn© 
modern Oropo, a small inland village 
situated on the right bank of the Aso- 
PUR, at its issue from the rocky gorges 
of the hills which separate the plain of 
Oropus from that of Tanagra, where 
are the remains of a town of some con- 
siderable antiquity (Demi of Attica, 
1st edition; Horthern Greece, ii. p. 
44 6) . More recently , how ever (i/emi 
of Attica, p. 116, 2nd edit.), he has 


admitted the weight of Mr. Finlay s 
arguments (Topography of Oropia, pp. 
4-7) against this site. It seems cer- 
tain that Oropus was anciently ujpoTi 
the coast The present passage of 
Herodotus, several in Thucydides (in. 
91, viii. 60, 95), one in Strabo (ix. p. 
585), one in Pausanias (i. xxxiv. § 1), 
and one in Diodorus (xiv. 77) indicate 
this. The last two passages are con- 
clusive upon the point (compare also 
Ptolem. Geogi-aph. iii. 15, p. 97, where 
Oropus is enumerated among the 
maritme cities of Attica). The trae 
site then would seem to be not the 
modern Orop6, but the place called 
« the Holy Apostles,” which is on the 
coast about two miles from Oropo, 
Orond may have arisen from the later 
Oropus, the place to which the Thebans 
in B.C. 402 removed the inhabitants 

(Diod. 1. s. c.). _ _ 

Oropus had originally belonged to 
Boeotia (Pausan. 1, s. c. ; Steph. Byz. 

vSKis 3oio)Tias). We do not 
know at what time Athens got posses- 
sion of it. It was for many years a per- 
petual bone of contention between the 
Lo states (Thucyd.ym.60; Sen. Hell, 
yn. iv. ^ 1; Pausan. h s. c. ; btrao. 
i. p. 98); till at last Philip formerly 
assigned it to Attica (Pausan 1. s. o. ; 
Demad. Frag. iii. p. Bekker.). 
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101. The Persian fleet , now drew near and ancliorecl at 
Tamyxi©/ Choerese, and iEgilia,** three places in the territory 
of Eretria. Once masters of these posts, they proceeded 
forthwith to disembark their horses, and made ready to attack 
the enemy. But the Eretrians were not minded to sally forth 
and offer battle; their only care, after it had been resolved 
not to quit the city, was, if possible, to defend their walls. 
And now the fortress was assaulted in good earnest, and for 
six days there fell on both sides vast numbers, hut on the 
seventh day Euphorhus, the son of Alcimacdnis, and Pliilagnis, 
the son of Cjmeas, who were both citizens of good repute, 
betrayed the iflaee to the Persians.^ These were no sooner 
entered within the walls than they plundered and burnt all 
the temples that there were in the town, in revenge for the 
burning of their own temples at Sardis ; moreover, they did 
according to the orders of Darius, and carried away captive 
all the inhabitants.^ 

102. The Persians, having thus brought Eretria into sub- 
jection after waiting a few days, made sail for Attica, greatly 


7 Tamynaa or Tamyna is mentioned 
by Demosthenes (cont. Meid. p. 567, 
Ileiske), by -i^selxines (c. Ctes. p. 4S0, 
Ileiske), Strabo (x,p.653),and Stephen 
(ad voc. TdjjLvva). Ko materials exist 
for fixing: its site. 

s Neither Choerem nor JEgilia is 
mentioned by any other author. The 
geographical notices of Euboea, left us 
by ancient writers, are very scanty, 
^gilia, the seaport town, must not be 
confounded with ^gileia the island, 
mentioned below (ch. 107). 

^ Xenophon, when giving an account 
of the expedition of Thimbron, speaks 
of a person named Gongyius as the only 
Erctrian w'ho medised (fi6vos ’"Bperptecou 
{ji'qBiaas ^(pvyev, Hellen, ill. i. § 6). 
This person received as a reward from 
the Persians a district in ^olis con- 
taining four cities j but his medism 
cannot possibly have been at this time, 
since he was alive in b.c. 399, and 
joined in Thimbron’s expedition, Pau- 
sanias (vii. x. § 1), and Plutarch (ii. 


p. 510, B.) agree with Herodotus. 

^ Some writers (Plato, Menex. p. 191, 
ed. Tauchn. Leg. in. p. 10- 1 ; Strabo x, 
p. 653; Diog. Laert. iii. 33) declare that 
the territory of .Eretria was swept clean 
of its inhabitants bv tlic ]>rocess called 
“netting,” which has been already 
spoken of (supra, iii. 119, vi. 131), But 
this process would have been futile 
unless aj)plied to the \yhole of Euboea, 
which is not pretended ; and the whole 
story is discredited by the silence of 
Herodotus. No doubt a considerable 
number of the Eretrians escaped, and 
returning to their city after !3.Iarathon, 
raised it up once more from its ruins. 
Hence, in the ivar of Xerxes, Eretria 
was able to furnish seven ships to the 
Grecian fleet (infra, viii. 1, 46), and 
with its dependency Styra, 000 hop- 
lites to the army (ix. 28). In former 
times, her hoplites had been at least 
3000, and she had possessed 600 
cavalry (Strab. x. p. 653). 
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straitening tbe xitlienians as they approached, and tliinldng 
to deal with them as they had dealt with the people of Eretria. 
And, because there was no place in all Attica so convenient 
for tlieir horse as Marathon,^ and it lay moreover quite close 


" Attica lias but- three maritime 
plaiii^ oC any extent, the Athenian, the 
Thriasiaoj and the plain of Marathon. 
The la&t of these is the clearest of 
IreeH. and the fittest for the move- 


ments of cavalry. Mr. Finlay’s de- 
scription of it is perhaps the best 
which has been given : — 

** The plain of Marathon,” he says, 
extends in a perfect level along this 



AA. Po'sition of the Greeks on the 
day of the battle. 

BB. Posftion <(f the Persians on 
the day of the battle. 

1. MountAr^fl?/7a. 

2. Mount JJorismo. 

3. Mount /u;7'/V'/u'. 

4. Mount KorulcL 

5. Mount JJkralcontra. 


Plain of Marathon. 

6. Small marsh. 
i. Great marsh. 

8. Fountain Macaria. 

9. Salt lake of DhraJemera, 

10. First position of the Greeks. 

1 1 . Temple of Athena Hellotia (?). 

12. Village of Ldwer SitU. 

13. Soro, ortmimlusof Athenians, 

14. FyrgOy or monument of Mii- 

tiades. 


a a. To Athens Ijetwecn mounts 
PentelicuR and Hymettus, 
through Pallene. 

3)6. To Athens, through Ce- 
phisia. 

m c. To Athens, through Aphidna. 
dd. To Ehamaus. 
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to Eretria,® therefore Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, con- 
ducted them thither. 

103. When intelligence of this reached the Athenians, they 
like^vise marched their troops to Marathon, and there stood 
on the defensive, having at their head ten generals,^ of -whom 
one was Miltiades.® 


fine liay, and is in length about six 
miles, its breadth never less than a 
mile and a half. Two marshes bound 
the extremities of the plain; the 
southern is not very large, and is 
almost dry at the conclusion of the 
great heats ; but the northern, which 
generally covers considerably more 
than a square mile offers several parts 
which are at all seasons impassable. 
Both, however, leave a broad, firm, 
sandy beach between them and the 
sea. The uninterrupted flatness of the 
plain is hardly relieved by a single 
tree; and an amphitheatre of rocky 
hills and rugged mountains separates 
it from the rest of Attica, over the 
lower ridges of which some steep and 
difficult paths communicate with the 
districts of the interior.” (Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, iii. p. 364.) 

Col. Leake (Demi of Attica, § 4, pp. 
84, 85) remarks, that ‘‘as to the plain 
itself, the circumstances of the battle 
incline one to believe that it was an- 
ciently as destitute of trees as it is at 
the present day ; ” and relates, that 
“as he rode across the plain with a 
peasant of Vrana, he remarked that it 
was a fine place for cavalry to fight in. 
He had heard that a great battle was 
once fought here, but this yvm all he 
knew” (ib. App. i. page 205, note). 

^ Mucli closer, that is, than either of 
the other plains upon the coast. The 
distance by sea between the bay of 
Marathon and Eretria, is not less than 
five and thirty or forty miles. Hippias 
probably thought that valuable time 
would have been lost by rounding 
Sunium, and that Marathon united, 
more than any other place, the re- 
quisite advantages for a landing. The 
large bay was capable of sheltering 


the entire fleet, the extensive beach 
allowed a rapid disembarkation, the 
rich plain afforded excellent pasture 
for horses, and its open character was 
most favourable for the operations of 
a cavalry force. Besides, he had him- 
self already landed once upon this 
spot from Eretria, and made a suc- 
cessful inarch upon Athens (supra, i. 
62), which he no doubt thought it 
would be easy to repeat with his 
hundred thousand or two hundred 
thousand Persians, 

^ The Ten Generals (Strategi) are a 
part of the constitution of Clisthenes, 
who modelled the Athenian army upon 
the political division of the tribes, as 
Servius Tullius did tbe Roman upon 
the centuries. Each tribe annually 
elected its Phylarch to command its 
contingent of cavalry, its Taxiarch to 
command its infantry, and its Strate- 
gus to direct both. Hence the ten 
Strategi, who seem immediately to 
have claimed equality with the Pole- 
march or War-Archon. 

The steps by which the Strategi be- 
came civil officers, no less than military, 
and the real directors of the whole 
policy of Athens, are well traced by 
Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, iv. pp. 180, 
181, and 189-197). As representatives 
of the new system, they -were able to 
encroach upon the Archons* office, 
which, sinking in importance, was 
first thrown open to all the citizens, 
and then determined by lot. This last 
step necessarily threw all matters of 
importance upon the Strategi, who 
were chosen for their personal merit 
by the free voice of the citizens. 

® Stesilaiis (infra, oh. 114) and Aris- 
tides (Plat. Yit. Aristid. c. 5) were also 
generals; and, 'perhapsj Themistocies 
(Pint. 1. s. c.). 



CiiAP. 102-101.. FA^IILY HISTORY OF MILTIADES. 


Xow tills man’s father, Cimon, the-' son of Stesagoras, was 
baiiihJied from Athens by Pisistratns, the son of Hippocrates. 
In Lis bairislmient it was his fortune to win the fonr-liorse 
cluiriot-race at Olympia, whereby he gained the Tery same 
lioiioiir wiiieli had before been carried off by Miltiades,® his 
half-brother on the mother’s side. At the next Olympiad he 
won the prize again with the same mares; upon which he 
eanrsed Pisistratiis to be proclaimed the winner, haying made 
an agreement with Mm that on yielding him this honour he 
should be allowed to come back to his country. Afterwards, 
still with the same mares, he won the j)rize a third time; 
wliereiipon lie was put to death by the sons of Pisistratiis, 
whose father was no longer living. They set men to lie in 
wait for him secretly ; and these men slew him near the 
govenimeiit-hoiise in the night-time. He was buried outside 
the eity,'^ beyond what is called the Yalley Pioad ; ® and right 
opposite his toinb were biuied the mares which had won the 
three prizes.^^ The same success had likewise been achieved 
once previously, to wit, by the mares of Evagoras the Lacede- 
monian, blit never except by them. At the time of Cimon’s 
death Stesagoras, the elder of his two sons, was in the Cher- 
sonese, wiiere he lived with Miltiades his uncle ; the younger, 
who was called Miltiades after the founder of the Cliersonesite 
colony, was with his father in Athens. 

104. It was this Miltiades who now commanded the Athe- 
nians, after escaping from the Chersonese, and twice nearly 
losing his life. First he was chased- as far as Imbnis by the 


said to IiaTe been buried (Marcenin. 
Tit. Thucyd. p. xi., and p. xv.; Auon. 
Tit. p. xviii. Bekker), 

sQr “ tbe imd tlirougk Coele.’^ 
C<Ble appears to bave been tbe name 
of one of tbe Attic cleuaes (Bockh , 
Corp. Inscr. 158, 275, &c. ; HUscli. 
contr. Otes. p. 581, Reiske). 

® Compare Hillian (Hist. An. xii. 40) , 
■who mentions this fact, and likewise 
the honourable burial which Evagoras 
gave his mares. 


Vnitiades, the son of Cypselus, the 
first kin g of the Chersonese. Ilis Olym- 
pic victory is mentioned in ch. 36. 

" The tomb of Chiion was outside 
the gate of Vlolite, on the road leading 
through the demns Coele, north of the 
city. " The place was known tinder the 
ixanie of the Cimonian monninents 
(ra fivrjjxara). Here Thucy- 

dides, whoso connection with the 
family of Cimoii has been already 
mentioned (supra, ch. 39, note was 

YOL. III. 
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Phcenicians,^ who had a great desire to take him and carry 
In'-m lip to the king ; and when he had avoided this danger, 
and, having reached his own country, thought himself to he 
altogether in safety, he found his enemies waiting for him, 
and^was cited by them before a court and impeached fur his 
tyranny in the Chersonese. But he came off victorious hero 
likewise, and was thereupon made general of the Athenians 
bv the free choice of the people.® 

105. And first, before they left the city, the generals sent 
off to Sparta a herald, one Pheidippides,® who -was by birth 
an Athenian, and by profession and practice a trained runner. 
This man, according to the account which he gave to the 
Athenians on his return, when he was near Blount Paithe- 
ninm,^ above Tegea, fell in with the god Pan, who called him 
by his name, and bade him ask the Athenians “wherefore 
they neglected him so entirely, when he was kindly disposed 
towards them, and had often helped them in times past, and 
would do so again in time to come?” The Athenians, en- 
tirely believing in the truth of this report, as soon as their 
affairs were once more in good order, set up a temple to Pan 
under the Acropolis,® and, in return for the message which I 


^ Snpra, cli. 41. 

2 It is tlionglit by some tbat the 
Strategi were not elected by their re- 
spectiTe tribes, but by the whole mass 
of the citizens (Pollux, Tiii. 87 ; Her- 
mann's Pol. Ant. § 152). This pas- 
sage would fayoTir such an opinion. 

3 Or Philippi des, which is the read- 
ing of some MSS., and which has 
the support of Pausanias (i* xxviii, 
§ 4). 

^ Mount Paltheninm honnded the 
Tegean plain npon the east and north- 
east. It was crossed by the road 
which led from Argos to Tegea 
(Pansan. viii. liv. § 5). The modem 
name of this mountain is JRnani ; but 
the pass through which the road goes 
is still called Pafth^ni (Leahe’s Morea, 
ii. p. 329) . Ho remains have yet been 
discovered of the temple of Pan, built 
upon this spot in commemoration of 


this (supposed) appearance (Pansan. 

1. s. c.). 

® The temple or rather chapel 01 
Pan was contained in a iiollow in the 
rock (eV ) ^ 3 u.st below tht^ IVo- 

pylsea, or entrance to the citadel 
(Pansan, I. xxviii. § 4). . The cavern 
still exists, and has in it two niches, 
where the statues of Pan and Apollo 
(who was associated with Pan in thi.s 
temple, as we learn from Pansaiiias) 
may have stood. In a garden, a little 
way from the cavern, a statue of 
Pan (now at Cambridge) wns found 
(Leake’s Athens, p. I/O), This may 
be the statue dedicated npon this 
occasion, which was erected by Mil- 
tiades, and had the following iiiHcrip- 
tion written for it by Simonides : — 

Tov rpa'/oTCOVv epe Ilava rov *ApKa^a, rov Ka- 


Tov \\0t\vai(av orr^craro 



PHEIDIPPIDES AT SPARTA, 


have recorded, establislied in his honour yearly sacrifices and 
a torch-race. 

106. On tlie occasion of 'svhich we speah, when Pheidippides 
was sent hy the Athenian generals, and, according to his own 
account, saw Pan on his Journey, he reached Sparta on the 
%-ery next day after quitting the city of Athens.® Upon his 
arrival he went before the rulers, and said to them — 

“ Men of Lacedffimon, the Athenians beseech you to hasten 
to their aid, and not allow that state, which is the most 
ancient‘s in all Greece, to be enslaved by the barbarians. 
Eretria, look you, is already carried away captive ; and 
Greece weakened by the loss of no mean city.” 

Thus did Pheidippides deliver the message committed to 
him. And the Spartans wished to help the Athenians, but 
were unable to give them any present succom', as they did 
not like to break their established law. It was then the ninth 
dav of the first decade ; ® and they could not march out of 


tliat this is a rate attained by the 
modern Persian foot-messengers (Geo- 
gi*aph. Memoir, p. 44, but see above, 
vol. i. p. 196, note ; and Pliny re- 
lates that two persons, Anystis a 
Lacedtemonian, and Philonides a 
courier employed by Alexander tlie 
Great, performed the extraordinary 
distance of 1200 stades (nearly 14u 
miles) in a single day (H. 1. s. c.). 

* It was the favourite boast of 
Athens that her inhabitants were 
aur(fx0ov€s — sj>rung from the soil. 
Hence the adoption of the symbol of 
the grasshopper (Thncyd. i. 6 ; Aris- 
toph. Eq. 1231 ; Hub. 955, ed Bothe), 
Her territory had never been overnm 
by an enemy ; and so her cities had 
never been overthrown or removed, 
like the cities in other countries (com- 
pare Herod, i. 56, vii. I7l j Thncyd. i. 
2; Plat. Tim. p. 10, ed. Tanchn. ; Menex* 
pp. 186, 198 ; Isocrat. Paneg. § 4, p. 
166). 

® The Greeks divided their month of 
29 or 30 days into three periods: — 
1. The fi)iv iVrcJjUejt/oy, from the 1st day 
to the loth inclusively j 2. The 


The distance from Athens to 
Sparta by the road is reckoned by 
Isocrates' (Orat. Paneg. § 24, p. 1^7^ 
at 1200 stades, by Pliny (H. H. vii. 
20, p. 425), more accurately at 1140. 
Moderns estimate the direct distance 
at 135 or 140 miles. Pheidippides must 
therefore have travelled at the rate of 
70 English miles a day. Kinneir says 
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Sparta on the ninth, i\hen the moon had not reached the 
So they waited for the full of the moon. 

107. The barbarians were conducted to Maratliou by 
Hippias, the son of Pisistrattis, who the night Ijcfure had 
seen a strange vision in his sleep. He di'cauit of lying in 
his mother’s arms, and eonjecttu'ed the dream to mean that 
he would be restored to Athens, recover the power which he 
had lost, and afterwards live to a good old age in his native 
country. Such was the sense in which he interpreted the 
vision.^ He now proceeded to act as guide to the Persians ; and, 
in the first place, he landed the prisoners taken from Eretria 
upon the island that is called iEgileia,- a tract belonging to 
the Stvreans,® after which he brought the fleet to anchor off 
Marathon, and marshalled the bauds of the barbarians a.s 
they disembarked. As he was thus employed it chanced tliat 
he sneezed and at the same time coughed with more violence 


fteoffiSv, from the 11th to the 20th ; and 
3, The /aV (pOipcDp', or ctTriwy, from the 
21st to the end. The ninth day of the 
first decade is thus the ninth day of 
the month itself. The battle of Mara- 
thon is said to have taken place in 
the month Boedromion (Pliitarchj de 
Malig. Herod, p. 861, E. &c,), "which 
corrcsx^onded pretty nearly with onr 
September. 

Mr. Grote believes that this was 
no pretence, but the blind tenacity 
of ancient habit ” (Hist, of Greece, iv. 
p. 460). We find such a feeling, he 
says, to abate, but never to disaj^pear 
in the Spartan history ; and he refers 
to the hesitation shown before the 
battle of Platma (infra, ix. 7-10) as 
indicating the reaUtij of this motive ; 
but both that and the similar with- 
holding of the bulk of their troops 
from Thermopylce (vii. 206) may be 
explained on selfish grounds, and fail 
to show that the excuse was more 
than a subterfuge. I know but of one 
occasion in Spartan history where 
their owm interests vrere plainly at- 
tacked, in which a religious motive is 
said to have had any share in pre- 
venting their troops from stirring. In 


the seventh year of the Peloponiie^inii 
w^ar, at the first Fciziirn' el‘ the 

occurrence of a festivul ap|)onr<as tjne^ 
out of many reasons of their delay in 
making a resistance (llineyd. iv. 5) ; 
but it is expressly slated that, they 
made light of the occasion, and though fc 
no huriy was needed. 

^ Compare the dream of Ca?.sar and 
its interxme ration (Suet, duh Cics. 
§ 7, p. Id; Pint. Tit. Ci'O-. c. 62). 

- The iEgilcna here >]Htken id not 
the island of that name near Crete, of 
which Stephen speaks (Stexdj. Byz. ad 
voc. AiyiX€ia)^ and w’hich is mentioned 
by Pliny under the name of Mtiglia 
(H. K. iv, 12, p. 212), bur an island, 
or rather islet, between .Eubceo and 
Attica, at the entrance of w'bat was 
called the Myrtoan Sea. {Ct Plin. 
H. H, iv. 12, p. 215, and Ptoiern. Geo- 
graph. y. 2, p. 130, "vvlierc MCgiiia 
seems to be intended by Bi-AyiaAty.) 

2 Styra was a town of southern .Eii- 
bcea, not far from Oarystus (Sirab. x. 
p. 650). According to Pausanias it 
was a Hryopian settiement (jy. xxxiv. 
§ 6). The modern Sioura retains the 
ancient name, and probably oceux^ies 
nearly the ancient site. 


Chap. lOG-lOS. 
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tliaii vas his wont. Now, as he was a man advanced in years, 
and tile greater number of his teeth were loose, it so liaxipened 
that one of them was driven out with the force of the cough, 
and fell down into the sand. Hij)j)ias took all the pains he 
could to find it ; but the tooth was nowhere to be seen : where- 
upon he fetched a deep sigh, and said to the bystanders — 
“After aU, the land is not ours ; and we shall never be able 
to bring it under. All my share in it is the portion of which 
my tooth has possession.” 

So Hippias believed that in this way his dream was out.^ 
108. The Athenians were drawn up in order of battle in a 
sacred close belonging to Hercules,® when they were joined by 
the Platfeans, who came in full force to them aid. Some time 
before, “the Platfeans had put themselves under the rule of the 
Athenians ; and these last had already undertaken many labours 
on their behalf. The occasion of the surrender was the following. 
The Platfeans suffered grievous things at the hands of the men 
of Thfcljes; so, as it chanced that Cleomenes, the son of 
Anaxandiidas, and the Lacedfemonians w'ere in their neighbour- 
hood, they first of all offered to surrender themselves to them. 
But the Lacedfemonians refused to receive them, and said— 

“ We dwell too far off from you, and ours would be but chill 
succour. Ye might oftentimes be carried into slavery before 


^ Oh the disairpoiniing fulfilment of 
dreams, see i. 114; and compare the 
Magian doctrine on the subject (i. 
120 ). 

Hercnles was among the gods 
specially worshipped at Marathon. 
Tradition said that the hero had him- 
self visited the place (Apollod. ii. v. 
7 ), and that his sons had dwelt there 
during the greater part of their exile 
in Attica (ib. ii. viii. 2). The Mara- 
thoiiians claimed to have introduced 
the worship of Hercules into Greece 
(Fansan. t. xxxii. § 4). Colonel Leake 
supposes that the remains of a temple 
near Trana, (which he regards as the 
ancient Marathon) are those of the 
Hcracleinm, and that the sacred pre- 
cinct, or temeims, wras in the plain be- 


low (Demi of Attica, p. 98 5 App. T. 
p. 211). See the plan of the Plain 
of Marathon, snpra, p. 479. 

® Twenty-nine years before (b.C. 519), 
if we accept the date of Tlineydides 
(hi. 68) ; but Mr, Grote (Hist, of 
Greece, iv. p, 222, note) has shown 
strong grounds for believing that 
Thucydides has for once fallen into 
error. If Herodotus has rightly re- 
presented the motive of Cleomenes, 
the transaction can scarcely have oc- 
curind during the reign of Hippias, 
with whom Sparta was on the most 
friendly terms (v. 63, 91). Mr. Grote 
supposes it to have taken place at the 
close of the second expedition of Cleo- 
menes into Attica, B.C. 508 or 507 
(supra, Y, 72 , 73)- 



co:n[xectiok of plami with athexs. 


one of IIS heard of it. We eomisel you rather to give yoiir- 
selves up to the Athenians, who are your next iieiglihoiirs, 
and well able to shelter ^ 

This they said, not so much out of good ivill towards the 
Platiuans as because they wished to iiivolve the Atlkuiians in 
trouble by engaging them in wars with tlie Bieutians. The 
Plat^eaus, however, w^hen the Lacedcemonians gave them tiiis 
counsel, complied at once ; and when the saeriiieo to the 
Tivelve Gods was being offered at Athens, they came and sat 
as suppliants about the altar, ^ and gave themselves up to the 
Athenians. The Thebans no sooner learnt what the Plati'eans 
had done than instantly they marched out against them, 
while the Athenians sent troops to their aid. As the two 
armies ivere about to join battle, the Corinthians, wiio 
chanced to be at hand, w^oulcl not allow them to engage ; 
both sides consented to take them for arbitrators, whertiipon 
they made up the quarrel, and fixed the boundary-line lie- 
tweeii the tw’o states upon this condition : to wit, that if any 
of the Boeotians wished no longer to belong to Bcnotia, the 
Thebans should allow them to follow their own inclinations. 
The Corinthians, wdien they had thus decreed, forthwith 
departed to their homes : the Athenians likewise set off on 
their return; hut the Boeotians fell upon them during the 
march, and a battle was fought "wherein they ivere w'orsted 
by the Athenians. Hereupon these last would not be bound 
by the line wdiicli the Corinthians had fixed, but advanced 
beyond those limits, and made the Asopus ^ the boundary -line 

7 Tiie same accoiint of tlie origin of Leocrat. p. 198, ed, Reiske), Plntarcli 
the alliance is given briefly by Thncy^ (Nicias, c. 13), and tbe author of the 
dides (iii, 55). Lives of the Ten Orators (1. s. c.). It 

The altar of the Twelve Gods at seems to have been used as a point 
Athens has been mentioned before (ii. from which to measure distances 
7). It was in the Agora, near the (supra, ii. 7). 

statue of Demosthenes and the temple ® The Asopus is the modem Yuruhiif 
of Mars (Vit. X. Orat. ; Plut, ii. p. the great river of southern Boeotia. 
847, A. ; Pausan. I. viii. § 5). Thucy- The situation of Hysise has been given 
dides informs us that it was first dedi- above (v. 74, note). Plat^a is nn- 
cated by Pisistratus, the son of Hip- doubtedly the modern KoJcla (Gell’s 
pias, during his archonship (vi, 54). Itin. pp. Ill, 112 ; Leakers Northern 
It is mentioned by Lycurgus (contra Greece, ii. 323-825). 
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bt'tveen the country of the Thebans and that of the Plataeans 
and Ilvsiaus. Under such circumstances did the Plateaus 
give themsels'es up to Athens ; and now they were come to 
Maratliou to bear the Athenians aid. 

109. Tlie Athenian generals were divided in their opinions ; 
and some advised not to risk a battle, because they were too 
few to engage such a host as that of the Medes, while others 
were for fighting at once ; and among these last was Miltiades. 
He therefore, seeing that opinions were thus divided, and that 
the less worthy counsel appeared likely to prevail, resolved to 
go to the polemarch, and have a conference with him. For 
the man on whom the lot fell to be polemarch^ at Athens 
was entitled to give his vote vdth the ten generals, since 
anciently ^ the Athenians allowed him an equal right of voting 
with them. The polemarch at this junctm’e was Callimachus 
of Aphidn® ; ® to him therefore Miltiades went, and said : — 


The Prilcnutrcli, or War-Arclion, 
was the thinl arelion in dignity, and 
before the time of Clistlienes had con- 
stitutionally the general snperintond- 
enee of all military matters, having 
succeeded to the office of the kings as 
respected war. (Cf. Fliotiiis, ad voc. 
I Tli3k€iJ.apxos.) It appears by the posi- 

"1 tion of Callimachus on this occasion, 

I that the legislation of Clisthenes, 

j though it committed the general 

1 direction of military affairs to the 

j Ten Strategi (supra, ch. 103, note ®), 

j yet did not at once deprive the Pole- 

I march of .his ancient office, but made 

’ him a sort of colleague of the generals, 

[ with certain special and peculiar 
privileges, as that of commanding the 
right wing (infra, ch. 111). There 
) can be little doubt that Herodotus has 

fallen into error with respect to the 
mode in which the Polemarch was 
elected at this period, having, as Mr. 
Grote observes (Hist, of Greece, iv. 
p. 197, note-), “transferred to the 
yeai' 490 .b.c. the practice of his own 
time.’' It is difficult to believe that the 
office can have been assigned by lot 
while it had such important duties be- 
longing to it (cf. Arlst. Pol. vi. 4, p. 


198, ed Tauchn.). The change from 
open election to the lot most probably 
occurred shortly after Marathon, and 
in connection with the great act of 
Aristides, the “throwing open to all 
citizens, without respect to tribe or pro- 
perty, of the ai'chonship and all other 
public offices ” (cf. Hermann’s Pol. Ant. 
of Greece, § 112). Aristides himself, 
we are told, was in the year after 
Marathon elected archon by open vote 
(Idomeneus ap. Plutarch. Arist. c. 1). 

- When Herodotus wrote, the pole- 
march had no military functions at 
ail, but “attended to the personal 
and family interests of the metics 
and foreigners in general” (Hermann, 
§138). 

^ Little is known of Aphidnas, except 
that it was a strong position between 
Phyle and Bhamnus (Dem. de Oor. 

§ 12), and in the neighbourhood of De- 
celea (infra, ix. 73). Col. Leake places 
it conjecturally at the hill of Kotrdnif 
a strong height in the upper part of 
the valley of the river of Marathon, 
■where are “ considerable remains in- 
dicating the site of a fortified demus ” 
(Demi of Attica, p. 21). 
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“ With thee it rests, Calliraachus, either to bring Athens to 
slavery, or, by securing her freedom, to Iea%-e behind thee to 
all futm-e generations a memory beyond even Harniudiiis and 
Wistogeiton. For never since the time that the AtheniauH 
became a people wre they in so gi-eat a dang(.-r as now. If 
tliey how their necks beneath the yoke of the Wedes, the woes 
which they will have to suffer when given into thc' power of 
Hippias are akeady determmed on; if, on tJie (*ther iiand, 
they fight and overcome, Athens may rise to be tin* very first 
city in Clreece. How it comes to iiass that these things are 
likely to happen, and how the determining of thoiu in some 
sort rests vith thee, I will now proceed to make clear. Wo 
general? are ten in number, and our votes are divided ; half 
of us wish to engage, half to avoid a combat. Now. if we do 
not fight, I look to see a great disturbance at Athens whieli 
will shalie men’s resolutions, and then I fear they will sul>niit 
themselves ; hnt if we fight the battle before any unsoiuidness 
show itself among onr citizens, let the gods hut give us fair 
play, and we are well able to overcome the enemy. On thee 
therefore we depend in this matter, which lies wholly in thine 
own power. Thou hast only to add thy vote to my side and 
thy country will he free, and not free only, hut the first state 
in Greece. Or, if thou preferrest to give thy vote to them who 
would decline the combat, then the reverse will follow.” 

110. Miltiades by these words gained Callimachus,; and the 
addition of the polemarch’s vote caused the decision to be in 
favour of fighting. Hereupon all those generals who had 
been desirous of hazarding a battle, when then- tm-n came to 
command the army, gave up their right to Miltiades.-* He, 
however, though he accepted their offers, nevertheless waited, 
and would not fight, until his o-wn day of command arrived in 
due course.® 


^ Aristides is said to have been one 
of the Strategi who recommended an 
immediate engagement (Pint, Yit. 
Arist. c, 5). Themistocles w'as on the 
same side ; but it is uncertain whether 


he held the office of Stratcgns. 

® There seems to be some justice in 
Mr. Grote’s remark (Hist, of Greece, 
iv. p, 46B), that “ Miltiades would not 
have admitted any serious postpone- 





PREPARATIONS FOE BATTLE. 


111. Then at length,' wlien ..liis own. tarn was come, the 
Atiu'iiiaii battle was set in aii*ay,;'ancl this, was the order of it. 
Calliniadiiis the j)olemarch led the right wing; for it wns at 
that time a rule with the Athenians to give the right wing to 
hie polemarch,^' After this follow^ed the tribes, according as 
tiiey ^vere numbered,'^ in an unbroken line; while last of all 
<;ame the Platinans, forming the left wing. And ever since 
that daj it lias been a custom with the Athenians, in the 
smaifiees and assemblies held each fifth year at Athens,® for 
the Athenian herald to implore the blessing of the gods on 
the Platjnaiis conjointly with the Athenians. Now, as they 
marshalled the host upon the field of Marathon, in order that 
the Athenian front might be of equal length with the Median, 
the ranks of the centre wnre diminished, and it became the 
w-eakest part of the line, while the wings wnre both made 
strong with a depth of many ranks. 
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THE COMBAT. 


Bo’iiv Tl. 


112. So ^'hen the battle was set in arra^, and tJic vietiui-, 
showed themselves favoxirahle, instantly the Athenian-J, so 
soon as they were let go, charged the burbarian.s at a run.** 
Kow the distance between the two armie.s was little short of 
eight fiu-longs. The Persians, thertfore, when tliey saw the 
Greeks coining on at speed, made ready to receive them, 
although it seemed to them that the Athenians were bereft 
of their senses, and bent upon their own clestruetiou ; for they 
saw a mere handful of men coming on at a run without either 
horsemen or archersd Such was the opinion of the liar- 
harians; hut the Athenians in close array fell upon them, 
and fought in a manner worthv of being recorded. Thev 


^ It is questioned by some writers 
what this really means. CoL Leake 
thinks that the Gi'eeks can only have 
began by a “ quick step,” the rapidity 
of which may have been increased as 
they approached the Persian line (Demi 
of Attica, App. I. p. 212), Mr, Fin- 
lay is of the same opinion. They sup- 
pose that a run of a mile must have 
disordered the troops, and unfitted 
them for engaging with the enemy. 
Mr. Orote admits this result, but still 
believes in the fact of the run, whicli, 
he observes, “ was obviously one of the 
most remarkable events connected 
with the battle” (Hist, of Greece, iv. 
p. 470, note). He ascribes the defeat 
of the Greek centre to the disorder 
produced by the rapid advance. But 
if this had been so, is it likely that 
Herodotus would have failed to notice 
it? Perhaps sufficient allowance has 
not been commonly made for the effect 
of athletic training upon the Greek 
frame, (See Professor Creasy’s * Fif- 
teen Decisive Battles,’ p. 34, where 
this point is noticed.) 

^ It was probably on account of the 
deficiency of the Greeks in archers and 
cavalry that the rapid charge was 
made. It took the Persians by sur* 
prise, and allowed their light-armed 
troops no time to act. There is reason 
to believe that the Persian horse was 
absent from the battle, having been 
sent on some other service. At least 


the esplamition givcfi l;jy Snida>' of the 
proverb, lirTreir/* I'avotirrf i?ueh 

a supposition. (See A|)pendix, Essav 

The sterile ami mo?niiaiuou.s eha- 
racter of Attica made it nnht lo bn.nni 
horses. Athens, liowever, was not 
abHolutely without; cavalry even in 
very early Tiion'cpnrf'mcont of 

twf) lionseinen frrnn each Xuucrary 
(Pollux, viii. lOS) iniwt tmdoubtcdly 
have boon an ancient out*, and would 
have given, in the times anterior to 
Clisthenesj 96, in those subsc?«|Uout, 
100 horse-soldiers. If the of 

the Soloiiian constitution (contiiined 
in the Clisthenic) all served, the num- 
ber notv, one wamld tliink, must have 
been larger. It seems however to 
have been not till after the Persian 
war, that the number was increased 
to 300, or, including the Scythian 
horse-archers, 600 (-i.Esehia. de^ F. L. 
p, 335, ed. E.eiske ; cf. Schol. in Aris- 
toph. Eq. 225, [oi iVTrelsJ 
TrpZrop hlmSumi rhp apiBp,6p)^ A little 
later it was raised again to 1200, an 
amount which does not appear to have 
been exceeded in the mo.st fiourishing* 
times (cf. Thucyd. ii. 13 ; ililschin. de 
F. L. p. 336 ; Andoc. dc's Pac. § 7, p. 
50; Schol. Aristoph. 1. s. c, ; Saidas 
in voc.). The horse -archers were 
not included in this number (Andoc. 
I. s. c.). 


Chap. 
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were the fii-st of the Greeks, so far as I know, who introduced 
tile eiLstom of eliargiiig the enemy at a run, and they were 
likewise the first who dared to look iijron the Median garb, 


and to face men cdad in that fashion.^ Until this time the 
very name of the Modes had been a terror to the Greeks to 

hear* 

113. The two armies fought together on the plain of Mara- 
thon for a length of time ; and in the mid battle, wdiere the 
Persians themselves and the Sac£e had their place, ^ the barba- 
rians w'ere victorious, and broke and pursued the Greeks into 
the inner country; but on the two wings the Athenians and 
the Plat^eans defeated the enemy. Having so done, they 
suffered the routed barbarians to fly at their ease, and joining 
the two wings in one, fell upon those w^ho had broken their 
own centre, and fought and conquered them. These likewise 
fled, and now the Athenians hung upon the runaways and cut 
them down, chasing them all the way to the shore, on reach- 
ing wliieli they laid hold of the ships and called aloud for 
fire. ■ 

114. It Yctis ill the struggle here that Callimachus the pole- 
march, after greatly distinguishing himself,^ lost his life; 
Stesilaiis too, the son of Tlirasilaits, one of the generals, 
was slain ; and Cymegirus,^ the son of Euphorion, having 


* Oa the exaggeration involved in 
this statement, see the lutrodnctoiy 
Essay, voL i. p. 78, note A 

Mr. Grote notices the similar battle 
array of the Turkish armies, where the 
centra is the post of honour, and is 
usually occupied by the sultan or other 
chief commander, surrounded by the 
flower of the cavalry or spahis (Hist, 
of Greece, iv. p. 468, note -) ; but this 
arrangement, although usual among 
the Persians, and perhaps invariably 
adopted when the king was pre- 
sent (Arrian, Exp. Alex. ii. 8, AapeTos 
rh p^dcrov r^s TtdcrTjs rd^ecos eVer^e, fcaOd- 
Tcep vSjios rots Uepcrm ^acnX^vcri rerdx- 
eat. Compare Xen. Anab. x. viii. § 
21-23, and Oyrop. viii. v. § 8), was 
departed from occasionally by their 


commanders, as is plain from Mar- 
donius's disposition of his troops be- 
fore the battle of Platsea (infra, ix. 
31). 

^ Callimachus was represented in 
the Poecile at Athens, in a picture 
painted not long after the event, as, 
together with Miltiades, taking the 
most prominent part in the battle 
(Pausan. i* xv. § 4). Polemon, a 
sophist in the time of the Antonines, 
composed a funeral oration in his hon- 
our, wherein he spoke of his having 
been pierced by so many weapons that 
his body was prevented from falling. 
(Compare Aristid. Panath. p. 216, and 
A^lian, A. vii. 38.) 

^ Oynsegirus was a brother of iEschy- 
lus (Suidas, ad voc.). Later writers, 





MAECH TO DEFEND ATHENS, 


seized on a vessel of the enemy’s by tlie oniiiiiiC'iit at tlie 
stern,® baci Ms band cut off'by tbe Mow of an axe, and so 
perished; as likewise did many other Atlienians of note and 
named 

'115. Nevertheless the xithenians secured in this way seven 
of the vessels; while with the remainder the Itirliariaiis 
'pushed off, and taking' aboard their Eretriaii prisoneib from 
the island where they had left them, doubled Cape Hiiiiiiiiii, 
hoping to reach xAthens before the return of the Athtirians. 
The Alernffioiiidae were . aeciised by their eouiitrymcfii of sug- 
gesting this coni’se to them ; they had, it vnis said, an under- 
standing with the Persians, and made a signal to them A by 
raising a shield, after they were embarked in their sliips. 

lie. The Persians accordingly sailed round Siinium. But 
the Athenians with all possible speed marched away to the 
defence of their city, and succeeded in reaeliing Athens before 
the appearance of the barbarians:^ and as Cueir camp at 


as Justin (ii. 9) and tho Fscndo-Pln- j below (\dii. SI. 9a), were preKont at 
tarcli (Pint. Op. ii. p, 305, B., C.), I tbe %ht, and behaved with iLraliantry 
greatly exaggerated his exploit. Ac- (Mann. Par. 4S ; Athenunr^, xiv. 6 ; 
cording to tlicni, when he lost his Fansan. i. i. 4 ; Siiida.-:, tul yck*. AiVx^- 
right hand, he seized the vessel -with Aos).' Theimstoelosand Arisiidcs have 
his left, and when that was cut off, been already mentioned as among tho 
caught it with his teeth, and would combatanrsi They fouglif in the 
not let go his bold till he was slain, centre, where the tribes Leontis and 
He too was represented in the Poecilc Antiochis w’ere defeated by the enemy 
(iLUan, 1. s. c.). (Pint. Aristid. c. 5). 

® Tbe ornament at the stern {^(pKacr- s Colonel Leake says that raising a 
Toy or €/plmire) consisted of wooden shield was ‘'^not an nneonnnoii signal 
planks curved gracefully in contimi- among the Greeks ” (Demi of Attica, 
ance of the sweep by which the stern App, r. p. 207, note Be refers to 
of the ancient ship rose from the sea. the well-knowm passage in Diodorus 
Vessels were ordinai-ily ranged along (xx. 51), where Demetrius is related to 
a beach with their stems towards’ the have raised a golden shield as a signal 
shore (Virg. JEn. iii. 277, “ Stant for beginning the battle. But I am 
litore pv.p 2 ^es : ” cf. vi. 3-5, 901, &c.), aware of only one other instance (Xen. 
and thus were liable to be seized by the Hell. it. i. § 27) . 
stern-ornament. Homer had repro- ^ Mamthon is six and twenty miles 
sented^ Hector as laying hold of a from Athens by the common route, 
vessel in this way in the battle at the that which x>nsses between Hymettns 
ships (II. XV. 717). and Pentelicus. If the Greeks per- 

The names of these persons have formed this march, one of seven hours, 
not come down to us. It is known, the very same afternoon, as Herodotus 
however, that ^ Hilschylus, and Ms has been thought to imply, it wmuld 
brother Ameinias, of whom we hear be about the most remarkable of the 





XUmEE OF THE KIELEB. 


Marathon had ])een pitched in a precinct of Hercules, so now 
they tneamped in another precinct of the same god at Cjmos- 
The barbarian fleet arriyed, and lay to off Phalerum, 
•whicdi was at that time the hayen of Athens;^ but after rest- 
ing awhile upon their oars, they departed and sailed away to 
Asia. 

117. Tliere fell in this battle of Marathon, on the side of 
the barbarians, about six thousand and four hundred men ; ^ 


CTeiU'.s of R veiy memorable clay. Per- 
haps ilerodotas did not intend such 
exrreine activity. The Persians, it 
2 j}iist bo laji’iie in i^iind, sailed first 
to iEgileia, wliieli was fifteen miles 
from 3Iarathon in a north-easterly 
direction. Ir would not be until their 
fleet was seen standing in again for 
the Attic coast instead of rounding 
Eiiticea, rliat a suspicion would arise 
of their iiirentioii. This is extremely 
likely i;<> hare been early the next day. 
Thf'ii the Ariieuians set off 'with all 
speed, and, as tlie vmyage was nearly 
four times the length of the land 
Journey, arrived first. Phirarch sup- 
ports this view, since he says ex- 
pressly that JUiltiades returned to 
Athens the day after the battle (Bel- 
lone an pace clariores fuerint Athe- 
nienses, ii. p. 350). 

'•i Supra, Y. 63. Cynosarges was situ- 
ated very near the famous Lycamm, 
the Bchool of Aristotle. Both seem to 
have been in the district called Cepif 
or the Gardens,” which was on the 
south-eastern side of the city towards 
the Hiss us, and may have been in part 
within and in part without the walls 
(Pausaii. I. xix. § 2-4, and xxvii. § 4; 
Plin. H. X. xxxvi. 5,p. 631 ; Liv. xxxi. 
24). Cynosarges itself lay outside the 
city, a little way from the Diomeian 
gate (Biog. Laert. vi. 13 ; Pint. Them, 
c. 1). It was a grassy spot, thickly 
shaded with trees (Dicmarch. Pr. 59), 
situated upon rising ground (Plat. Tit. 
X. Ehet. ii. p. 838, B), and is placed 
with much probability by Colonel 
Leake '‘at the toot of the south- 
eastern extremity of Mount Lycabefc- 
It would 


thus both lie upon the common route 
from Athens to Marathon, and com- 
mand a prospect of the sea and of the 
roadstead of Phalerum. 

The temple of Hercules at Cyno- 
sarges is mentioned by a great number 
of writers. (See, besides the authori- 
ties already quoted, Aristoph. Ban. 
612 ; Polem. II. Pr. 78 ; Hesyoh. in 
voc. ; Harpocrat. sub. voc. 'H^a/cAeia, 
&c.). Besides the temple, there was 
also a gymnasium, or public exercise- 
ground, at tlie xfiace (Liv., Biog. 
Laert., Pint., Stepli. Byz. ad voc. &c.). 

- Supra, V. 63. 

^ The moderation of this estimate 
contrasts remarkably with the exagge- 
rated statements of later times. The 
inscription under the pictm'o in the 
Pceciie put the number of the slain at 
200,000. 

Trpo/xaxowrep ‘’AOnvaioi MapaO&vi 
■"EKTetvav eiKofft juupcJdat. 

(Suidas, ad voc. llotKt'X^i.) 

Others spoke of 300,000 (Pausan. iv. 
XXV. § 2) or of an innumerable multi- 
tude (Xen. Anab. ni. ii. § 12; Pint, 
de Malign. Herod, ii. p. 862). The 
great slaughter took place at one of 
the marshes, into which the flying 
Persians were driven by their con- 
querors. The picture at the Poecile 
gave this incident (Pausan. i. xv. § 4, 
and xxxii. § 6). The entire number of 
the Persians engaged is very uncer- 
tain. Justin (ii. 9) lays them at 
600,000; Plato (Menex. p. 190, ed. 
Tauchn.) and Lysias (Orat. Fun. p. 
82, ed. Beiske) at half a million ; Plu- 
tarch (I’arall. ii. p. 305) and Valerius 
Maximus (v. 3) at 300,000; and Oor- 
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EPIZELUS STEUCK WITH ELIXDXESS. 


Book TI. 


on that of the Athenians, one huncTi-ed and ninety-two.^ Such 
was the number of the slain on the one side and the other. 
A strange prodigy likewise happened at this fight. Epizblus,® 
the son of Cnphagoras, an Athenian, was in the thick of tlie 
fray, and behaTing himself as a brave man should, when 
suddenly he was stricken with blindness, witliout idow of 
sword or dart ; and this blindness continued thenceforth 
during the whole of his after life. The following is the 
account which he himself, as I have heard, gave of the 
matter: he said that a ^gigantic warrior, with a huge beard, 
vhieh shaded ail his shield, stood over against him ; but tbe 
ghostly semblance passed Mm by, and slew tbe man at his 
side. Such, as I understand, was the tale which EpizWus told.® 


ncHiis Nepos at 210,000 (Miltiad. c. 4). 
This last estimate is perhaps not far 
from the truth. The 600 triremes 
w list have caiTicd at least 138,000 men 
(vide infra, vii. 184), and may probably 
have carried 15(>,000. The cavalry is 
not likely to have fallen short of 
10,000, which is the estimate of Nepos 
1. s. c.). And the seamen of the 
cavalry transports, together with the 
Greeks impressed into the service from 
the Cyclades (infra, ch, 133), may have 
easily amounted to 50,000. Thus we 
should have for the whole amount— 


Crews of fiOO triremes . . . 
Men-at-arms (Per.sians and I 
Saca?) on board them . ( 

■ Cavalry .... .. . . 

Crews of the horse-transports 


120,000 

30.000 

10.000 
40,000 


Creeks pressed into the service 10,000 
210,000 

The Athenians are usually estimated 
at 9000, or, including the 1000 Pla- 
tceans, 10,000. (See Pausan. x. xx. S 
2 ; Piut. Parall. 1. s. c. ; Corn. Nep. 
Miltiad. c. 5.) Justin makes them 
10,000 exclusive of the Platsean con- 
tingent (ii. 9). The light-armed 
would probably about double the num- 
ber (infra, ix. 29). The Soros which 
marks tho grave of the Athenian dead 
is still a conspicuous object on the 
plain of Marathon (Wordsworth’s Pic- 


torial Greece, p. 113 j Leake’s Demi of 
Attica, pp. 99 ; &c.), 

^ The smallness of the loss sustained 
by a Gieek army in a great engage- 
ment, unless in case of an utter rout, 
IS very remarkable. At l»latma, where 
ttie troops engaged were above 70,000, 
Herodotus estimates the slain at 759, 
and of these 600 fell in a bye engage- 
ment, and no more than 159 in the 
mam battle (infra, ix. 69, 70) . With the 
Dorians the paucity of killed was par- 
ticularly striking. In the great battle 
ot Mantmea, which re-established the 
military fame of Sparta after her 
various losses in tbe early part of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Spartans slain 
were about 300 (Thucyd. v. 74). in 
some cases the number recorded seems 
almost ridiculous. At Ainphipolis, for 
instance, Brasidas loses seveji men 
(Thucyd. v. ll)j at the battle of 
Corinth the slain amount to eiqht 
(Aen. Hell. iv. iii. § 1.) 

^ Epizelus was represented in the 
painting at the Pcecile (.Hihian, A. A 
vii. 38). 

« According to Plutarch (Yit Thes. 
c. 35), Theseus was seen by a great 
number of the Athenians lighting on 
Mieir side against the Persians. In 
Pmcile, the hero Marathon, Tlieseus, 
Mmeiwa, and Hercules, were all repre- 
sented as present (Pans. i. xv. § 4), 
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118, Datis ineaiiiTliile was on. Ms way- back' to Asia,'^. and 
bad readied Myeoniis/ when be saw in Ms sleep 'a vision, ' 
Wiiat it was is not known; but no sooner was day come than 
be caused strict search to be made throughout the whole fleet, 
and finding on board a Phoenician vessel an image of Aj)ollo 
overlaid with gold, he inquired from whence it had been 
takeii^ and learning to ivhat temple it belonged, he took it 
with him in his own ship to Delos, and placed it in the temple 
there, enjoining the Delians, ^Yllo had now come back to their 
island, to restore the image to the Theban Deliiim,^ which 
lies on the coast against Cbalcis. Having left these injunc- 
tions, he sailed away; but the Delians failed to restore the 
statue ; and it was not till tw^enty years afterwards that the 
Thebans, warned by an oracle, themselves brought it back 
to Deliiim. 

119. As for the Eretrians, whom Datis and Artapliernes 
had carried away captive, when the fleet reached Asia, they 
■were taken up to Susad Now' King Darius, before they were 


^ Ctesias (Persien, § 18) declared 
that- Datis fell in the fight, and that 
the Athenians refased to give np his 
body to the Persians. This was, ac- 
cording to him, one of the reasons 
why Xerxes invaded Greece (§ 21). 
Since the recent discoveriesin Ass 3 ''ria 
and Babylonia, few will credit Gtesias 
where he contradicts Herodotus. Per- 
haps the story that Hippiasfell, which 
is found in Cicero (ad Attic, ix. 10) 
and Jnstin (ii. 9), rests on no better 
foundation. 

^ ^Mj'conns retains its name almost 
nnehangod in the modern JHfcono. It 
lies between Tenos (Tino) and Icaria 
(Xil-arfa), seven miles from the one 
and near thirty from the other. My- 
coiins is separated from Delos by a 
narrow channel not more than two 
miles wide. 

This temple acquired a ^special 
celebrity from the defeat which the 
Athenians suffered in its neighbour- 
hood in the eighth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, B.c. 4<24! (Tlmcyd. iv. 


96) . It was (as Herodotus says) 
situated near the coast (eVl daXdarcr’^ : 
c£. Pausan. ix. xx. § 1, and Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 51) , overlooking the channel 
between the mainland and Euboea 
(Liv. XXXV, 51, ^‘imminens mari;” 
Thucyd. iv. 76, irphs E^Poiay rerpafi- 
fxhovy The name of Helium is said 
to have been given to it because it was 
built after the model of Apollo’s tem- 
ple at Delos (Strab. ix. p. 585). It 
lay in the territory of Tanagra, from 
which it was distant about five miles 
(Liv. 1. s. c.), while it was little more 
than one from the Athenian frontier 
(Thucyd. iv. 90, 99). 

Besides the temple there was a 
small town (TroklxvtoVi Strab. 1. s. c. ; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc.) called Helium. 
The site of the latter seems to be 
occupied by the modern village of 
DUUssi. The temple was much nearer 
the sea. (See Leake’s Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 460.) 

1 Hamis, the Mend and companion 
of Apollonius of Tyana, declared that 
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made Ms prisoners, notirisHed a 'fierce anger against these 
men for having injured Mm without provocation; ])nt now 
that he saw them brought into Ms presence, and become his 
subject>s, he did them no other harm, but only settled them at 
one of his own stations in , ©issia- — ^a place called Ardericca ^ 
— two hundred and ten fuidongs distant from Susa, and forty 
from the well which _ yields produce of three different kinds. 
For from this well they , get bitumen, salt, and oil, procuring 
it in the way that . I will now describe : They draw with a 
swipe, and instead of a bucket make use of the half of a wine- 
skin; with this the man dips, and after drawing, poms the 
liquid into a reservoir, wherefrom it passes into another, and 
there takes three different shapes. The salt and the bitumen 
forthwith coEect and harden, while the oil is drawn off into 
casks. It is called by the Persians rhadiiiace,'’ is black, and 
has an unpleasant smeU. Here then King Darius established 
the Eretrians ; and here they continued to my time, and still 
spoke their old language. So thus it fared vith the Eretrians. 


Apollonius found the Eretrians still 
in the same jdace, and I'etaining their 
ancestral speech, in the first centuiy 
of our era (ap. Philos fcr. Yit. ApolL 
Tyan. i. 24). He reported their tradi- 
tion to he, that the number of the 
captives in the first instance was 7S0, 
and consisted of men, w'omen, and 
children — hut that near one half died 
upon the journey, so that only four 
hundred men and ten women appeared 
before Darius at Susa. The Eretrians 
in his day occupied a strongly-forti- 
fied village, but suffered continually 
from the raids of their neighbours, 
who ravaged their cultivated laud. 
Apollonius interceded for them mth 
the Parthian king. There is nothing 
improbable in this narrative, ■which 
Mr. Grote discredits (Hist, of Greece, 
iv. p. 488, note) on account of the 
fictions wherewith the life of Apol- 
lonius is disfigured. 

Strabo placed the captive Eretrians 
in Gordyene or Kimlistan, the moun- 
tain region east of the upper Tigris 


(xv. p. 1060). 

- This cannot be tlie Ardericca 
which was mentioned in the First 
Book, for that was ’in the northern 
part of Babylonia, and lay on the 
Euphrates (i. 185). It must be sought 
for in/v.7i'U,r?stau-, in the neigh, lioorliood 
of one or other of the few places where 
bitumen is found. Sir H. Hawlinson 
places it at lur~Ab, vrhich is 35 miles 
(above 300 stades) from Susa, in a 
direction a little north of east. 

“ Among these steep ravines^ he 
says, “ I was surprised to detect the 
evident traces of a broad-paved road, 
leading into the seelitded plain of 
Kir. Ah, which appeared to coime from 
the direction of Sus (Susa). I also 
found a heap of mounds in the jdain, 
the remains of an ancient towix ; and 
uniting these indications with the 
bitumen pits, ■which abound in the 
neighbourhood, and from which the 
place has obtained its name, I could 
not but fancy that I beheld the site 
of the Eretrian colony of Ardericca. 


Chap. 119 - 121 . 


AREIVAL OF 'THE' LACEB^MOmANS. 
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120. After tlie full .of the' moon 'two: thousaud Laceclse- 
moiiians came to Athens. ' So eager fta-d they been toamve, 
in, time., that took but three days to reach Attica from 
Siiarta.’^ They came,. however, . too late for- the battle ; ' yet, as, 
they had a longing to behold the Modes, they continued their 
iiiarcli to ^Marathon, and there viewed the slain. Then, after 
giving the Athenians ail praise for their achievement, they 
departed and returned home A . 

121 0 But it fills me with wonderment, and I can in no wise 
believe the report, that the Alcm^onid^e had an understanding 
with the Persians, and held them up a shield as a signal, 
wdsliing Athens to be brought under the yoke of the bar- 
barians and of Hippias, — the Alemasonidae, who have shown 
themselves at least as bitter haters of tyrants as was Callias, 
the son of Phsenippus, and father of Hipponicus.^ This 
Callias was the onlj^ person at Athens who, when the Pisis- 
tratidae W'ere driven out, and their goods were exposed for 
sale by the vote of the people, had the courage to make 


It in true that: the (listance in a right 
line is too niueh to accord with the 210 
stadia of Herodotus, and he seems to 
have acttially visited the place iiini- 
self : but in all other respects it will 
agree sntficiently well both with his 
account and with that of Damis (ap. 
Philostr. Tit. Apoll. I. s. c.). The 
lujit id Intv.men is collected at the pre- 
sent day in the same way as is related 
hy Herodotus : the ground is impreg- 
nated v'ith this noxious matter, and 
the waters are most unwholesome. 
The Balad-rud may be the stream 
which brought round the town to 
defend the Greek colonists from the 
attacks of the barbarians; and the 
rising ground behind the ruins is, at 
the present day, the part of the dis- 
trict chiefly under cultivation ” (Jour- 
nal of Koyal Geographical Society, 
vol. ix. p. 94). 

^ Isocrates says that the Spartans 
were three days and three nights on 
the road (Orac. Paneg. 24, p. 171, ed. 
Baiter) , As the distance was not less 
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than 130 miles (1140 stades, Plin. 
E. N. vii. 20), it is impossible that the 
march should have been accomplished 
in a shorter space of time. 

Plato (Menex. p. 191, ed. Taiichn.) 
tells us that the Spartans arrived the 
day after the battle (t?; vCTepaia rvjs' 
As the Greeks did not leave 
the bodies of the Persians to infect 
the air, but buried them (Pausan. i. 
sxxii, § 4), probably as soon as they 
had entombed their own dead, this 
statement is in close accordance with 
Herodotus, and may he accepted as 
the truth. 

® Vide infra, vii. 151, where another 
Callias, the son of this Hipponious, is 
mentioned. Hipponicus himself is 
said to have been one of the wealthiest 
Athenians of his day, which may ac- 
count for this introduction of his name. 
(See Pint. Vit. Aloib. c. 8, and Athe- 
nmus, Beipnosoph. xii. 9, where, how- 
ever, the story told of the mode in 
which he obtained his wealth is his- 
torically impossible.) 

2 k: 

# 
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PRAISE OF CALIilAS. 


'piirciiciS6Sj Rnd. likewise in, ibrhj’ otliei wiiys to clisplsj tlie 

strongest hostility. 

[122. He was a man very worthy to he had in romem- 
hrance hy ail, on several acconnts. i oi not onl^v did he thus 
distinguish himself heyond. others in the cause of his couiiti^ s 
freedom; but likewise, by the honours which he gained at the 
Olympic games, where he carried off the prize in the horse- 
race, and was second in the four-horse chariot-race, and l>y 
his victory at an earlier period in the Pythian games, he 
showed himself in the eyes of all the Greeks a man most 
unsparing in his expenditure.® He was remarkable too for 
his conduct in respect of his daughters, three in number; 
for when they came to be of marriageable age, he gave to each 
of them a most ample dowry, and placed it at their own chs- 
posal, allowing them to choose their husbands from among 
all the citizens of Athens,'^ and giving each in marriage to the 
man of her own choice.®] 

128. How the Alcmseonidffi fell not a whit short of this 
person in then’ hatred of t 5 T.’ants, so that I am astonished at 
the charge made against them, and cannot bring myself to 
believe that they held up a shield ; for they were men wlio had 
remained in exile during the whole time that the tyranny 
lasted, and they even contrived the trick hy wliich the Pisis- 
tratidffl were deprived of their throne.® Indeed I look upon 
them as the persons who in good truth gave Athens her 
freedom far more than Harmdius and Aristogeiton.^ For 


Supra, ch. 35 note 
^ In general tlie Atlienian ladies — 
indeed, tlie Greeh ladies witliout ex- 
ception — Ayere not even asked to give 
their consent to the match prepared 
for them. Parents managed marriages 
often on both sides, always on that of 
the woman. The husband was often 
a complete stranger until the day of 
the espousals. (See the Plays of 
Plautus and Terence passim, and cf. 
Eurip. Androm. 051, and Xen. (Eco- 
nom. vii. §§ 10, 11.) 

® This chapter is regarded as an 


interpolation by Talckenacr, Lurcher, 
Schaefer, Schultz, and Gaisford. 
Schweighoouser and. Biihr are of a 
different opinion. It is wanting in 
several of the best IMSS., and has ex- 
pressions in it which are very har.sh, 
and unlike Herodotus. Lareher con- 
jectures that it was inserted by a 
sophist, who wished to jiay court to 
Hipponicus (note ad loc.). 

^ Supra, V. (>3. 

^ It is plain that Herodotus wms of 
the same opinion as Thucydides (vi. 
54-59) , that far too much honour was 



DEFENCE OP 'THE ALGM^ONIBiE. 


these last did but exasperate the other '.Pisistratidie by slaying 
Hippareliiis,^ and were far from doing ^ anything towards 
putting down the tyranny ; whereas the Alemasonidaa were 
manifestly the actual deliverers of Athens, if at least it be 
true tliat the IVthoness was prevailed upon by them to bid 
the Lacedamionians set Athens free, as I have already 
relateci 

124. But perhaps they were offended vith the people of 
Athens : and therefore betrayed their country. Nay, but on 
the contrary, there were none of the Athenians who were held 
in sucdi general esteem, or who were so laden with honours.^ 
So tliat it is not even reasonable to siij)pose that a shield was 
held up by them on this account. A shield was shown, no 
doubt ; that cannot be gainsaid ; but who it was that showed 
it I cannot any further determine. 

125. Now the Alcm^eoiiidfe were, even in days of yore, a 
family of note at Athens ; ^ but from the time of Alcmaeon, 
and again of ^legacies, they rose to special eminence. The 
former of these two personages, to wit, Alemseon, the son of 


Probably he was dead, but when he 
died, unci cinder what circumstances, 
history does not inform ns. His tomb 
at Athens was among the sepnlchres 
of those who had perished in defence 
of their country (Pausan. i. ssix. § 5). 
Apparently, therefore, he must hare 
fallen in battle, and probably either in 
the Theban or the Eginetan war. 
The tomb of those who had perished 
in the latter was not far from his 
(Paiisan. ibid.). 

^ Snidas makes Alomaion, the son 
of Amphiarans, the first founder of the 
family (in voc. ’AAKfjLo.tcop'lBoi.i) ; but 
Biiisanias (ri. XYiii. § 7) deriYes the 
Alcmaaonidm from Alcmmon, the son 
of Sillus, and descendant of Nestor, 
who was one of the Pylians expelled 
by the Heracliclce when they con- 
quered the Pelopounese. The families 
of Coclnis and Pisistratus were said to 
haYe been derived from the same 
source (Pausan. ut supra; Herod, v. 


paid to tbe memory of these persons. 
Ho may not bavo known the discredit, 
able sloi‘y wliieh Thucydides relates; 
but he felt that they had done nothing 
to deserve their great reputation. 
Their ** foolish venl lire” (ahoy icrr os 
ToX/ia, Thuc. vi. 59) liad only made 
Hippias cruel and suspicious, and had 
jiot helped in the least to liberate 
Athens; yet they were celebrated in 
drinking-songs as the founders of de- 
znoeracY {laovo^ovs r* cttoitj- 

(TaTTjy), had their statues erected on 
the ascent to the acropolis (Pausan. i. 
viii. § 5 ; compare Arrian, Exp. Alex, 
iii. 16 ; vii, 19), where no other human 
statues were allowed (see Leake’s 
Athens, p. 216), were honomed with 
a conspicuous monument outside the 
walls among the great benefactors of 
the state (Pausan. i. xxix. § 15), and 
had an annual sacrifice offered to them 
by the Polemarch (Pollux, viii. 91). 

- Supra, Y. 55, 62 ; Thucyd, vi. 59. 

s What had become of Olisthenes ? 
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Megacles, ..when CrcBsiis the Lydian, sent men from Sardis 
to nGiistilt the^ Delphic oracle, gave aid gladly to liis mes- 
sengers, and assisted them to accomplish their task. Croesus, 
informed of' Al.em®on’s kindnesses by the Lydians who from 
time to, time comejed his messages to the god/ sent for him 
to Sardis,, and when he arrived, made Mm a present of as 
much gold as he should be able to carry at one time about 
Ms , person. Finding that 'this was the gift assigned Mm, 
Alcmaeon took Ms measures, and prepared himself to receive 
it in the. following way.. ■ .He clothed himself in a loose tunic, 
which he made to bag greatly at the waist, and placing upon 
his feet the widest buskins that he could anywhere find, 
followed Ms guides into the treasure-house. Here he fell to 
upon a heap of gold-dust, and in the first place packed as 
much as he could inside his buskins, between them and Ms 
legs ; after which he filled the breast of Ms tunic quite full of 
gold, and then sprinkling some among his hair, and taking 
some likewise in his mouth, he came forth from the treasure- 
house, scarcely able to drag his legs along, like anything 
rather than a man, with his mouth crammed full, and his 
bulk inereased every way. On seeing him, Crcesns burst into 
a laugh, and not only let him have all that he had taken, but 
gave him presents besides, of fully equal worth. Thus this 
house became one of great wealth ; and Alcm^eon was able 
to keep horses for the chariot-race, and won the prize at 
Olympia.® 

126. Afterwards, in the generation which followed, Clis- 


Supra, i. 55. 

® There are strong reasons for sus- 
pecting the whole of this story : — 1. 
Alciuoson w^as the Athenian general in 
the Cirrhiean war, e.c. 595 (Plutarch, 
Sol. c. 11), and is not likely to have 
undertaken a journey to Sardis forty 
years afterwards, wlien he must have 
been ahoye. seventy. 2. He seems 
never to liave gained any Olympic 
victory ; for the Alcmgeonidoe had only 
gained one when Pindar wrote his 
seventh Pythian, and that was won by 


Alcmgeon’s son, ^legacies, at the 57th 
Olympic festival (Schol. ad Pinch 
Pyth. vii. 14< ; cf. Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Hub. 70). 3. Alcmaaon was dead be- 
fore Croesus consulted the Greek 
oracles, for that was in the year b.c, 556 
(Marm. Par. 4<1), and l^Iegaclcs, the 
son of Alerateon, had become tne head 
of the family before the first usur|ja- 
tion of Pisistratus, B.c. 560. If the 
narrative foe not a mere fa!)le, it umst 
belong to the biograpJiy of Hegacles, 
not to that of his father. 



Chap. 123-127. THE MAEEIAGE OP AGABISTA. 


tlieiiesj king of Sicyon, raised the family to still greater 
eminence among tiie Greeks thaii 6Ten that to which it had 
attiiiiied before. For this Clisthenes,’^ who was the son of 
Aristoiiyinus^ the grandson of Myron, ^ and the great grandson 
oi Andreas, had a daughter, called Agarista, whom he wished 
to marry to the best husband that he could find in the whole 
of Greece. At the Olympic games, therefore, having gained 
the prize in the chariot-race, he caused public proclamation^ 
to be made to the following effect : — Whoever among the 
Greeks deems himself worthy to become the son-in-law of 
Clisthenes, let him come, sixty days hence, or, if he will, 
sooner, to Sicyon ; for mthin a year’s time, counting from 
the end of the sixty days, Clisthenes will decide on the 
man to whom he shall contract his daughter.” So all 
the Greeks who wer,e proud of their own merit, or of their 
country, flocked to Sie 5 mn as suitors ; and Clisthenes had a 
foot-course and a wrestling-ground made ready, to try their 
powers. 

127. From Italy there came Smindyrides, the son of Hip- 
pocrates, a native of Sybaris — which city about that time was 
at the very heiglit of its prosperity. He was a man who in 
liixuriousness of living'^ exceeded all other persons. Likewise 


" Tke cloim'natioii of the tyrants at 
Sicyon lasted, according to Aristotle 
(PoL Y. 9), longer than any other. 
The family of Orthagoras, who was the 
original nsiirper, continued on the 
throne for a Imndred years. They 
rilled ivith jnstice and moderation. 
Clisthenes was the last king. He was 
a warlike prince, and was selected by 
the Amphictyons as general in the 
CiiThiBan or sacred war, b.c. 595 
(Phit. Vit. Sol. 1. s. c. ; Pansan. x. 
xxxvii. § 4 : cf. Polysen. iii. 5, and 
Froiitin. iii. 7). Besides Ms Olympic 
victory here spoken of, he gained the 
chariot-race at the second Pythian 
festival, b.c. 582 (Pansan, x. vii. ’§ 3). 

s Myron is mentioned as king of 
Sicyon by Plutarch (de Ser^ Hum. 
Wind. p. 553, B.) j and Paiisanias re- 


cords it of him that he won the chariot- 
race at the 33rd Olympic festival, b.c. 
648 (Pansan. ti. xix. § 2). 

® Various tales were told of Smin- 
dyrides by later writers, illustrative 
of his character for luxnriousness, 
Timsens, a native of Sicily, well ac- 
quainted with the traditions of the 
cities of Magna Grsecia, seems to have 
been the source from which they drew. 
One story was, that he was accom- 
panied to Sicyon by a thousand fowlers 
and a thousand cooks (Athenscus, xii. 
58, p. 641, 0.), to which some added 
a thousand fishermen (AElian, V. H. 
xii. 24) 5 another, that he declared it 
made hiTy^ feel tired to see a man hard 
at work in the fields (Senec. de Ir^, ii. 
25 ; cf. Tim. Fr. 59) j a third, that he 
complained of the rose-leaves on which 
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there came Damasus, the son of Amyris, sm-named the 
Wise,“ a native of Siris.^ These Wo Tvere the only suitors 
from Italy. Prom the Ionian Gulf^ appeared Amphimnestus^ 
the sou of Epistrophus, an Epidamnian ; » from ^toha ilales’ 
the brother of that Titormus ^ ivho excelled aU the Greeks in 
strength, and ^vho, wishing to avoid his fellow-meii, witlufrew 
Mmself into the remotest parts of the ^tolian' territory, 
hrom the Peloponnese came several-Leocrtles, son of thk 
iheidon,” king of the Ai-gives, who established weights and 


lie slcjit baYing creases in them (ibicB). 
He_ was regarded as the type of bis 
nation, wbicli carried luxury furtlier 
than any other Grecian state. (See 
the long account of Arlienteus, who 
follows Timeoiis and Phylarchus, Deip- 
nosoph. xii, iii. pp. 519, B. 521). 

Is this Aniyris the Bylarite, who 
alone understood the oracle which 
foretold the destruction of Sjbaris, 
and therefore sold all that he had and 
quitted it, whence he was considered 
mad by his countrymen? See the 
story at length in Eustathius (Com- 
ment. ad Horn. 11. ii. p. 298), and Siii- 
das (ad toc.) ; and compare Zenobius, 
who gires it differently (Cent. iv. 27). 
When it was found how wisely the 
supposed madman had acted, the 
proverb arose, ^‘^AfjLvpts ixaiverai/^ 

^ Siris, situated on a river of the 
same name, midway between Sybaris 
and Tarentum, was, according to dif- 
ferent authors, a Trojan (Lycophr. 
Alex. 978), a Ehodian (Strab. vi, p. 
380), or an Ionian settlement. Ti- 
nijBiis (ap. Athen. xii. 5, p. 523, C.) 
ascribed its first origin to Troy, but 
related that it afterwards received a 
body of Colophonian colonists. The 
grounds npon which Athens claims it 
as hers (infra, viii. 62) are very obscure. ' 
Siris was almost as celebrated for its 
luxury as Sybaris (see Athenmus, 

1. s. c., who quotes Timmus and Aris- 
totle). It fell nnder the Tarentine 
colony of Heraclea (about three miles 
from it, and nearly the same distance 
from the sea), to which at first it 
served as a port, and in which eventu- 


ally it was absorbed. (Strab. 1. s. c. ; 
Biod. feic. xii. 37. Compare Seylax, 
Peripl, p,. 11, where Heraclea is men- 
tioned, but not Siris.) 

Some rmns of Heraclea remain, but 
none of Siris. The river, which bore 
the name of the latter city, is now 
called the Sinno, There is a roadstead 
at its mouth, where vessels may lie, 
but nothing that deserves the name of 
a harbour (Swinburne’s Travels, vol 
i. p. 279). 

^ By the Ionian Gulf, Herodotus 
means the Adriatic Sea (vide infra, 
yii. 20 ; ix. 92 ; and compare Thucyd. 

1 . 24, &c.). 

3 Epidamnus, a colony of the Gor- 
cyrmans (Thucyd. i. 24), was situated 
on the Illyrian coast, between ApoL 
Bissus (Alessio). 
Ine Romans changed its name to 
Dyrrhachium, which has been cor- 
rnptecHnto Surazzo (of. Steab. vii. p. 
4o7 ; Plin. H. H, iii. 23), ^ 

Titormus is said to have contended 
with Milo, and proved himself the 
stonger. He lifted a stone up to his 
shoulders which Milo could scarcely 

move (.^lian, H. y. xii. 22). He also 

challenged Milo to a trial, which could 
the soonest devour an ox (Athenieus 
X. 4, p. 412, H). ' 

® Such is the readingof all the MSS. 
As, however, the Pheidon indicated 
flourished at least 150 years befoi-e 
Ohsthenes (see Clinton’s >. H, vol, i, 
pp. 24/-2o0), it has been thought to be 
impossible that the text should be 
sound. Yarious emendations have 
been suggested; but all of them in- 
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measures tliroiiglioiit the Peloponnese/ and was the most 
insolent of all the Grecians— the same who drove out the 
Eleaii directors of the games, and himself presided over 
the contests at Otympia '^ — ^Leocedes, ® I say, appeared, 
this Pheidoids son; and likewise Amiantus, son of Lycurgus, 
an xU'cadian of the city of Trapezus ; ^ Laphanes, an Azenian 



TPJAL OF THE SHITOES. 


B'OoiL'TI. 


of wliose father^ Eiipliorion, as ilie story goes ia. 

Arcadia, entertameci the Dioseiiri at liis resitienee/*^ and 
tlieiiccfortli kept open house for . ail comers ; and lastly, 
Onoinastus, the son of Agosus, a .iiative, of Elis. These four 
came from the Peloponnese. " From Athens there aniYttl 
Megacles, the son of that Alemceon who Tisited Criisiis, and 
Tisander's son, Hippoclides,^ the wealthiest and lianclsoinest 
of the Athenians. There was likewise one Eiibceaii, Lysanias, 
who came from Eretria, then a , flourishing city. From 
Thessaly came Diactorides, a Cranonianf^ of the race of the 
Scopadie ; ^ and Alcon arriyed from the Molossiaiis. This was 
the list of the suitors. 

128 . Xow when they were all come, and the day appointed 
had arrived, Clisthenes first of all inquired of each concerning 
his country and his family; after .which he kept them with 
him a year, and made trial of their manly hearing, their 
temper, their accomplishments, and their disposition : some- 


— whose father, if the passag’ehe soiinrl, 
was not called Tisander, but Miltiades 
— bat it can scarcely be doubted that 
he was a member of the house in which 
the two uncommon names of Tisander 
and HippocHdes are known to have 
been in use as family names about this 
period. 

^ Cranon (called also Ephyra) was 
a city in the part of Thessaly kno^Mi 
as Pelasgiotis (Hecat. Fr. 112 ; Steph. 
Byz. ad voc.). It stood in a fcrdle 
plain, remarkable alike for its cereal 
crops (Liv. xlii.. 64, 65) and for its 
pasturage (Theocr. xvi. 38). , Its exact 
site cannot' well: be fixed,* but the 
plain in which it stood is undoubtedly 
that which lies south of the low ridge 
between Laiissa and Fenala (Pliar- 
saHa), watered by the Enipeus, or 
Apidamis (Fersaliti), See Leake’s 
Travels in Northern Greece, vol. i. |3. 
446. 

^ The Scopadae were the mling 
family of Oranon, as the Aleuadm were 
of Larissa (infra, ix. 5S). Their wealth 
was proverbial (Plut. Yit. Cim. c. 10 j 
compare Theocr. 1. s. c. 


^ Arcadia wns divided into three 
regions, of which Azania was one 
(Pausnu, vni. iv. § 2 ; Steph. Byz, ad 
voc. ^k(avia). It seems to have been 
the northernmost portion (see Muller’s 
Dorians, vol. ii. pp. 453, 454, E. T.). 
Pseus is not mentioned by any other 
writer, unless it be identical with the 
Palis of Pausanias (viii. xxiii. § 6), 
which was in his time a ruined town 
to the north of the Ladon, in the dis- 
trict of Gleitor. (For the site of Pails, 
see Leake, ii. p. 249, and Cui'tius, i. p. 
380.) 

® Compare with this story the tale 
related by Pausanias of a certain Phor- 
mio, a Spartan, -who, refusing the 
Dioscuri the chamber where they 
mshed to be lodged, because it was 
his daughter’s room, was punished by 
the loss of his daughter and all her 
retinue (iii. xvi. § 3 j Plutarch, ii. p. 
1103). 

^ HippocHdes belonged, in all proba- 
bility, to another great Athenian house, 
the family of Miltiades, He may not 
indeed be the individual HippocHdes 
mentioned by Pherecydes (Frag, 20) 
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times clrtTO'ing tliem apart for eonverse, sometimes bringing 
tliJm all togetlier. Sneli as we stiU youths he took ivith 
him from time to time to the gymnasia ; but the greatest trial 
of all ivas at ihe baufiuet-table. During the whole period ot 
tluhr fitav he lived with them as I have said; and, further, 
from first to last he entertained them sumptuously. Some- 
how or other the suitors who came from Athens pleased him 
the bt 4 of all ; and of these, Hippoclides, Tisander’s son, was 
speciaUvin favour, paidiy on accoimt of his manly beaiing, 
and partly also because his ancestors were of km to the 

Corinthian Cypsefids.*^ ^ i 

10,9 When at length the day arrived which had been fixed 
for the espousals, and Clisthenes had to speak out and declare 
his choice, he first of all made a sacrifice of a hundred oxen, 
and held a banciuet, whereat he entertained aU the suitors and 
the whole people of Sicyon. After the feast was ended, the 
suitors vied with each other in music and m speaking on a 
■nven subject. Presently, as the drinking advanced, Hippo- 
dides who quite dvimhfoiindered the rest, called aloud to the 
fiutc-player, and hade him strike up a dance ; which the man 
did and Hippoclides danced to it. And he fancied that 
he ’was dancing exceUently weU; but Clisthenes, who was 
observing him, began to misdoubt the whole business. 'Then 
Hippoclides, after a pause, told an attendant to ^ 

table; and when it was brought, he mounted upon it an 
danced fii'st of aU some Laconian figures, then some Attic 
ones; after which he stood on his head upon the table, and 
be«an to toss his legs about. Chsthenes,_ notwithstancmg 
that he now loathed Hippoclides for a son-in-law, 
of his dancing and his shamelessness, stdl, as he wished to 
la had lest-ained himaell daring the tet ^d 

hkewise during the second dance ; when, however, he saw him 

S SooliLs with the fa^aily of Mil- (supra, oh. 34). 
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tos&ing Iiis legs m the air, he could no longer contain himself 
aw.ij . ’^^'hat does Hippoclides care?'- ^vas the .hher’s 

aimvcr. And hence the proverb arose J 

5 Clisthenes commanded silence, and spake thus 

lioiore tile assembled company : — ■ 

“ Suitors of my daughter, -svell pleased am I with you all ; 

. nd right m Imgly d it ^re possible, would I content you 
all, and not by making choice of one appear to put a slhdit 
upon the rest But as it is out of my power, seeing ihal I 
hai e hut one daughter, to grant to aU theii- wishes, I will pre- 
sent to each ot you whom I must needs dismiss a talent of 
ahei, foi the honour that you have done me in seeking to 
aUy yourse ves with my house, and for youi- long absence 
horn jour homes. But my daughter, Agarista, I betroth to 
Megacles the son of Alcmaon, to be his wife, according to the 
itsage and wont of Athens.” 

Then Megacles expressed his readiness ; and Clisthenes had 
tile marriage solemnized. 

lai. Thus ended the affair- of the suitors: and thus the 
Mcmaionidffi came to be famous throughout the whole of 
Greece. The rssue of this marriage was the Clisthenes— 
so named after hrs gr-andfather, the Sicyonian-who made the 
tabes at Athens, and set up the popular Government.^ 
Megacles had likewise another son, called Hippocrates, whose 
children were a Megacles and an Agarista, the latter named 
a er Agarista tlie daughter of Clisthenes. She married Xan- 
thippus, the son of Ai-iphron ; and when she was with child by 
im had a dream, wherein she fancied that she was delivered 
ol a hon; after which, within a few days, she bore Xanthiiipus 
a son, to wit, Pericles.® ^ 

132. After the blow sti-uck at Marathon, Miltiades, who 


^ It is Hsod as a proverb by Buoiaa 
in more places than one (Apol. pro 
mere. cond. iii. p. 285, and Philopatr. 
IX. p, 257}) and noticed by Biogeniamis 


(vii. 21), Zenobius (v. 31), and Suitla.s 
(ad voc. ou (ppovrls 'iTnroKkelBv, p. 2/58, 
ed. Gaisford). s Supra, v. m. 

® The family tree of the Ak-mx^onids, 



Chap. 129-~1S3. MILTIADES EXPEI)ITI0.N '.AGAINST PAEOS. 


was previously held in Mgii. . esteem by Ms countrymen, in- 
creased 3 'et more in infliience.. Hence, when he told them that 
he wanted u fleet of seventy' ships, ^ with an armed 'force, and 
iiionc^y, without informing them what' country he was going to 
attack, hilt only promising to enrich them if. they would 
accompany him, seeing that' it was a right wealthy land, 
where they might easily get as much gold as they; cared to 
have “—when he told them this, they were quite carried away, 
and gave him the whole armament which he required. . 

1S3. So Miltiades, having got the armament, sailed against 
Paros, with the object, as he alleged, of punishing the Parians 
for liaviiig gone to war with Athens, inasmuch as a trireme of 
theirs had eoriie with the Persian fleet to Marathon. This, 
however, was a mere pretence ; the truth was that Miltiades 
owed the Parians a grudge, because Lysagoras, the son of 
Tisias, who was a Parian by birth, had told tales against him 
to Plvdarnes the Persian.^ Arrived before the place against 


fe h known, 'may be thus exhibited : — 

(Athenian general in the Cirrlneun Avar, supra, i. 59). 

Mi'.oL’lks (rival of .Pisistratus, supra, i. 59). 

(m. Agarista) 


a daughter Hippocrates 

(married Pisistratus, supra, i. 61). 1 


Megacles (2) 


AGARI.STA (2) 
(m. Xanthippus) 

Pericles 


Dixomachb 
(m. Clinias) 


ALCIBIAnES 


Clixias 


^ Seventy ships appear to have been 
the full couiyileinent of the Athenian 
navy, until the time when the number 
was raised by Themistocles to 200 
(vide su}>ra, ch. 89. and infra, vii. 144). 
Miltiades therefore took the whole 
Athenian navy on this expedition. 

2 Ephorus said that Paros was at 



MILTIABES, LAYS'- SHOE TO PAKOS. 


wliieli liis expedition was. designed, lie clroTC the Parians 
within their walls, and ■forthwith laid siege to the city. 
At the same time he. sent 'a herald to the inhahitants, and 
req^nired of them a hnndreddalents, threatening that, if tlioy 
refusecl, he would press the siege, and never give it over till 
the town was taken. But the Parians, without giving liis 
demand a thought, proceeded to use every means that they 
could devise for the., defence of their city, and even iiiventecl 
new plans for the purpose, one of which was 
at night to raise such parts of the wall as 


hy,. working 
were likely to be 

to he carried hy assault to double their former height. 

134. Thus far all the Greeks agree in their accounts of this 
business ; what follows is related upon the testiiiioiiy of the 
Parians only. Miltiades had come to his wit’s end, when one 
of the prisoners, a woman named Timo, who was by birth a 
Parian, and had held the office of under-priestess in the 
temple of the infernal goddesses, came and coiiierred with 
him. This woman, they say, being introduced into the 
presence of Miltiades, advised him, if he set great store by 
the capture of the place, to do something which she could 
suggest to him. When therefore she had told him what it 
■was she meant, he betook himself to the hill which lies 
in front of the city, and there leapt the fence enclosing the 
precinct of Ceres Thesmophorus,^ since he was not able to 
open the door. After leaping into the place he went straight 
to the sanctuary, intending to do something within it — either 
to remove some of the holy things which it was not lawful to 
stir, or to perform some act or other, I cannot saj/ what — and 
had just reached the door, when suddenly a feeling of horror 
came upon him,® and he returned back the way lie had come : 


on tlie throne of Armenia at the time 
of the defeat of Antiuciins the Great 
by the BomaiiiS, b.c. 190 (xi. p. 771). 

^ Supra, ch. 16. 

^ He would feel that he was doing 
an act of great inipict}’-, since the 
sanctuaries of Ceres were not to be 
entered by men. 


other has yet been mentioned. Early 
in the reign of Xerxes he w’as in com- 
mand of the whole Asiatic Coast (infra, 
yii. 135) ; hut at what time or in what 
way he came into contact with Mil- 
tiades is uncertain. 

According to Strabo, a descendant 
of Eydarnes, by name Orontes, was 
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but in jumping do'^m from the outer -wall, he strained his 
thigli, or, as some say, struck the ground with his knee. 

Ho Miltiades returned home sick, without bringing the 
Atlieniiins anj' money, and without conquering Paros, having 
done no more than to besiege the town for sis and twenty 
days, and ravage the remainder of the island.® The Parians, 
however, when it came to their knowledge that Timo, the 
under-priestess of the goddesses, had advised Miltiades what 
lit; sliould do, were minded to punish her for her crime ; they 
therefore sent messengers to Delphi, as soon as the siege was 
at an end, and asked the god if they should put the under- 
priestess to death. “She had discovered,” they said, “to 
the enemies of her eoimtry how they might bring it into sub- 
jection, and had exhibited to Miltiades mysteries which it was 
not lawful for a man to know.” But the Pjdhoness forbade 
them, and said, “'Timo was not in fault; ’twas decreed that 
Miltiades should come to an mihappy end ; and she was sent 
to lure him to his destruction.” Such was the answer given 
to the Parians l)y the Pythoness. 

ISb. The Athenians, upon the return of Miltiades from 
Paros, had much debate concerning him; and Xanthippus, 
the son of Ariphron, who spoke more freely against him than 
all the rest, impleaded him before the people, and brought 
him to trial for his life, on the charge of having dealt deceit- 
fully with the Athenians. Miltiades, though he was present 


^ Eplioriis f?eems to iiare giTOn an 
aceonnfc of tlie expedition to Paros, 
differing in »som 0 points from, that of 
Herodotus. He related, that the Pa- 
rians, after a long siege, had agreed 
upon terms with Miltiades, and -were 
un the point of suiTeadering, when 
they perceived a fire, which was really 
caused by the accidental bimning of a 
wood upon My conns, but which both 
they and the Athenians imagined to be 
a fire-signal (irvpcros) from the Persian 
fioefc. Upon this they refused to abide 
by their agreement; and the Athe- 
mans, fearing to be attacked by a 


greatly superior force, sailed away 
(Ephoras ap. Steph. Byz, ad voc. 
Udpos. Compare Com, Hepos, Mil- 
tiad. c» 7, who appears to have taken 
his account of the matter from Epho- 
rus). This tale is certainly on the 
whole far less probable than the ac- 
count of Herodotus ; and it is perhaps 
an additional reason for suspecting it, 
that the story of Ephoinis was given 
as an explanation of the word avaira- 
pid(eLp. Such nan*atives, as Mr. Grote 
judiciously observes, are seldom wor- 
thy of much attention (Hist, of Greece, 
voL iv. p. 489, note). 
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in court, did not siwak in his own defence ; for liis thi.i'h had 
begun to mortify, and disabled him from pleading bis cause. 
He was forced to lie on a couch while Ids defence was made 
by his friends^ who dwelt at most length cm the light at 
Marathon, while they made mention also of tlie capture 
of Lemnos, telling bow Miltiades took the isbmd, and, after 
executing vengeance on the Pelasgians, gave up his eompiest 
to Athens. The judgment of the people was in Ins favour so 
far as to spare his life ; but for the wrong he had done them 
aed him fifty talents.® Soon afterwards his tliigh eom- 
gangi’ened and mortified : and so Miltiades died ; ® and 
the fifty talents were paid by bis son Cimon.^ 

137. Now the way in which Miltiades bad made himself 
master of Lemnos was the following. There were certain 


^ Ainong others, it would seem that 
the President (vpirat/ts) for the time 
being of the Council and Assembly, 
came forwani to plead for Miltiades, 
and was mainly instrumental in pro- 
curing a favourable verdict (cf . Schol. 
ad Aristid. in Wesseling’s Herodotus, 
note ad loc.). Plato exaggerates this 
interference into a reversal of the first 
which (he says) was a sen- 
tence of death. (Gorgias, p. 516, B.) 

® Fifty talents (above £12,000) is 
certainly an enormous sum for the 
We are told by Cornelius Nepos 
(Miltiad. c. 7), that it was fixed on 
because it represented the cost of 
the expedition. Mr. Grote shows that, 
according to the usual process of law 
in the Athenian courts, it must have 
been the amount assessed by the 
friends of Miltiades as the penalty 
which he w’as content to pay. The 
first sentence must have gone against 
him ; and then, on the question as to 
the amount of punishment, which al- 
ways followed, Xauthippus must have 
proposed death, and the prisoner him- 
self or his friends a fine of fifty talents, 
may have been induced to fix 


their client (Hist, of Greece, iv. pp. 
492 - 494 ). 

® Later writers (Corn, Hep. 1. s. c. ; 
Biod. Sic, X. p. 67 ; Pint. Cim. c. 4) 
related that Miltiades w'as cast into 
prison till he should pay the line, and 
died there. But this was contrary to 
the usual course of Athenian justice, 
which allowed a fair time for the pay- 
ment of all fines, and admitted of 
security being given for them (Her- 
mann’s Pol. Ant. § 143). The .silence of 
Herodotus as to any imprisoroiient will 
outweigh in most minds tlie evidence 
of such writers as those referred to. 

^ The imprisonment of Cimon is 
another, more glaring, fiction of the 
anecdote-mongers. Cimon could neither 
hy Athenian law be liable to imprison- 
ment for his father’s debts, as Corne- 
lius Hepos supposes (Cimon, e. 1), 
nor would he have had occasion 
to put himself in prison in order to 
obtain his father’s body for burial, as 
Diodorus relates. Athenian law knew 
nothing of the arrest oi‘ the deluor’s 
corpse. Even .Plutarch discards these 
fictions. They grew probaldy out of 
the fact that Cimon remaiiu‘d de.^ti- 
tute of civil rights (i^naos) until the 
debt was discharged (Hermann, $ 
124 ).- 


Chaf. 13(1, 137. MILTUBES’ COSQtJEST OF LEMNOS. 

wliom tlie Atliemans once cliwe out of 

they .m # i ““i 

.mh- 1-uoAVAvluit is reported concenung it, wliieli is tiic loi 
«it:-Hecatffius, tlie son of Hegesand^, says m Ins 
-i + •+ ivic; imiustlv “Tlie Atlienians,” according 
HMory '““VV't: ,X pdas.i “ tract of land at the toot 

*'l'\‘u',in.|ta''*«VaTinent for the wall iritli wMcli tie Polas- 
— ded their- citadel. Thin land »s Wn 

' 1 Vr'.i .r-,,Tth at tlie time; but the Pelasgians brought it 

S ■ Ad conlhion; nherenpon the Athemans lej^dg^d 

“■ ''1* p. t A Itheiians mamlain that they rrere jnetiied 

■f . A dkl • Pelaagiam," tliey eay, “ rrhJe they 

# + nf TTAnriettii'^ ysere "woiit to sally forth from 
lived at the toot of Hjmettus, ^eie Por the 

that region and '’tf,Jend sons and dangliters 

it Ut^^^Ole™ Springs, 


'-• Pnnra, iv. 1-17., v. 2f>. (Ctm.pOTe ! 

T« •! Fi‘ a eel. Dicloti ; 

Flulitciiui* -j- T-’a 

1 xxriiu iml see Appeielix, Ls 
iayir- OntWTrailitm^^ respecfcmg 

**‘3 Tlio Mti-Ae LniUlers seem io have j 

‘re":;;h^r:«^o1c^la°tr;ho j 

"lAll'AfS'X 

prehably at its i»rth-we|cm 

iti, fTImrvd ii. ? Lucian, rifet. 
Bis Accus. c. 9; aad compare 

tiie remai-ks of Leake, .A& 

avi -Uin This Avas most likely 

Sdr awi. while they were employed 

the Ilissus, to the south-east of the mty. 
W ih respect to the Pelasgic waU 


orccipice.and consisted of asinglelitie 
of Tvall ou every side except the west, 
wlieiv the ascent, though si®®P> ^ 
very difficult. Hero it seems to have 
been more complicated. Nine gates 
we spoken of (Olitodem. Fr. 2^), 
Ahich must all have been at this end, 
and which seem to indicate nine sm- 
^ssii-e barriers. The gi'eater part oi 
this fortidcation was tluyini down hy 
the Persians (infra, viu- o3; m- l-3)> 
but perhaps some portions remained, 
as tlm Polasgic Avork was of the most 
Srable character. Certainly the wall 
at the summit of the acropolis con- 
tinned to be called “*1^® 
contm-ies afterwards (cf. ^ 

'797 ed. Bothe. SohoL ad loo. , Oalli 
S Fragm. 283, &c.). Col Leake 
thinks that some remains 
work may still be traced at the N.W. 
angle of the acropolis (Athens, p. 313) . 

^The fountain of Enneaornnns, o 

■Hhl nine springs,” has been W 

(Wheler’s Travels,, P- ®83)J° 
source which rises in front oi the fro 
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inasmueli as ueither they nor the other Greeks Mel any 
honsehold slaves in those days; and the 

they came, wre used rudely and msolently by the Pelasyianb. 
No? we they even content thus; hut at the hist they laid a 
plot, and we caught by the Athenians m the act of makmg 
an itempt upon their city. Then did the Athenians give a 
proof how much better men they were than the 1 elasgia ^ . , 
for whereas they might justly have killed them all, naving 
caught them in the very act of rebelling, they spared then- 
lives, and only requh-ed that they should leave the country. 
Hereupon the Pelasgians quitted Attica, and settled m Lem- 
nos and other places.” Such ai-e the accounts respectively ot 

Hecatseus and the Atlaenians. 

138. These same Pelasgians, after they we settled m 
Lemnos, conceived the wish to be revenged on the Athenians. 
So, as they were well acquainted with the Athenian festivals, 
they manned some penteconters, and having laid an ambush 
to catch the Athenian women as they kept the Estival of 
Diana at Bram-on,^ they succeeded in carrying off a laige 


pylsea on tlie western side of tlie acro- 
polis, and joins the stream that issues 
from the grotto of Pan (supra, ch. 
105> heoause Pausanias mentions it 
m connection with the 

(I. iii. § 1, and xiv, §§ 1 and 5). But 
it is plain, both from this passage, 
from Thucydides (h. and from 

other writers, that it lay exactly on 
the opposite side, in the direction ot 
Hyuiettus, or nearly due east ot tue 
ci4del. Thucydides tells us that it 
was near the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, the ruins of which are so re- 
markable a feature in this quarter; 
and his statement is confi^ecl by 
Tarantinus (ap. Hierocl. Hippiatr. 
Pref. p. 4)j and by the author ot the 
Etymologicum Magnum, who places 
Bniieacrunus near the Ilissus (ad voc.) . 
Modern travellers have discovered a 
remarkable confirmation of this por- 
tion Enneacrunus, before the Pisis- 
tratidco fitted it np with the nine pipes 
from which it deiived its name, was 


called Callirrhoe (Thiioyd. 1. s. c.j 
Philosteph. Er. 27), and KalUrrlwi is 
still the name of a spring of excellent 
water in the bed of the Ilissus, as well 
as the name of the river itself (cf. 
Leake’s Athens, pp. 172-17S). 

This portraiture of the simple cus- 
toms of primeval times will not tail to 
recall the picture of Rebekah at the 
well of Padan-aram (Gen. xxiv. 13). 

5 Braoron, as is sufficiently evident 
from this place, was one of the mari- 
time demes of Attica (compare hrrab. 
ix. p. 579 ; Noun. Biunysiac. xiii. 
186; Pausan. i. xxxiii. § 1). It lay 
on the eastern coast, but at yvliac 
exact ] 3 oiut is uneertiiin. Cffi. Leake 
(Bemi of Attica, p. 72) places it at 
Vovt Livadln (lat 37^ 56', iona-. 21.-), 
near the modern village of 1 raoin?, 
which is (he thinks) a C(a*rapii<m of 
the ancient name. Here, on the, lu luhts 
north of a small stream, which nia.y bo 
the Erasiniis Kara Bpavp^va of Si raoo 
(viii. p. 538), are the remains of an 



lEMNIAN DBEBS, 


niiiiiber, ^Tlioni tliey took to Lemnos -and there. kept as con- 
c 111 OIK'S. After a while the women bore children, whom they 
taught to speak the language of .Attica and observe the 
rnaiiners of the Athenians, These boys refused to have any 
t't)iiiriierce with the sons of the Pelasgian women;' and if- a 
l\lri>gmn hoy struck one of their number, they all made 
coiniiioii cause, and joined in avenging their comrade; nay, 
tile Greek Ikws even sot up a claim to exercise lordship over 
the others, and sneceeded in gaining the upj^er hand. When 
these tliiiigs came to the ears of the Pelasgians, they took 
counsel together, and, on considering the matter, they grew 
Irightejied, and said one to another, ‘"If these boys even 
now are resolved to make common cause against the sons of 
our iawfiii wives, and seek to exercise lordship over them, 
what may we expect when they grow up to be men?” Then 
it Si'omed good to the Pelasgians to kill all the sons of the 
Attie women ; vdiieh tliey did accordingly, and at the same 
time slew Jikewise their mothers. From this deed, and that 
former crime of the Leinnian women, when they slew their 
liiLsbamis in tlie days of Tlioas,^ it has come to be usual 


anck’iii town ; and below the iieights 
is a chnreh biiiit' out of the ruins 
of a tcni|ih% on the stones of wliicli 
the natue of Artemis appears (Leake, 
L s. e.), and which, in all probabilit j, 
marks the site of tlie temple of Diana 
Brauronia (Strab. ix. p. 579 ) ; Pansan. 
TUI. xlvi- § 2) whereat the festival 
here mentioned was held. Tradition 
said tliat to this temple was brought 
the saered image of the Taiiric Diana 
by Iphigenia herself (Pansan. l. xxxiii. 
§ 1 ; IIL xvi. § B), and that Xerxes 
carried the statue aw'ay wdien he fled 
from Attica. Selencus afterw’ards re- 
moved it from Susa, and gave it to the 
Laodiceaiis. 

The Brauronia was a Trepr^ri^pls or 
festival held once in four years, where- 
in the Attic girls, between the ages of 
live and ten, went in procession, 
dressed in crocus-coloured garments, 
to the sanctuary, and there performed 
a rite wlierein they imitated bears. 

VOIi. III. 


Xo Attic woman was allowed to marry 
till she had gone through this cere- 
mony (compare Suidas ad voc/ ApKros : 
Pollux, viii. 9 ; An'st. Lys. 607, ed. 
Bothe,and Schol. ad loc.; Etym. Mag. 
ad voc. SeKunveip ; Harpocrat. ad voc. 
apKrevtrai ; Eesych. ad voc, Bpavp<apia, 
Ac.). 

® The tale went that the Sintian 
Lemiiians, the original inhabitauts of 
the island, having become disgusted 
with their wives, on whom Venus had 
sent a curse, married Thracian women 
from the continent. Hereupon their 
wives formed a conspiracy, and mur- 
dered their fathers and their husbands. 
Hypsipyle alone had compassion on her 
father Thoas, and concealed him. Her 
fraud was afterwards detected j Thoas 
w'as killed, and Hypsipyle sold into 
slavery (cf. Apoilod I. ix. 17 ; in. vi. 
4 ; Apoil. Bhod. i. 609-^1 j Eurip, 
Hec. 887, et Schoh ad loc.). 
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throughout Greece ^to call wicked actions by the name of 
Lemm<mdic tlius slain then-children 

anl theirunmeu, the ea^th refused to bring foiih its fnnts 
for them, and their Yuves bore fewer children, an leii • 
and herds increased more slowly than before, tiU at last, soic 
pressed by famine and bereavement, they sent men o e p , 
lid be.v.Ll the god to toll them how they might obtain 
aoL!ram-,e from their suffemigB. The Pythoness answer^ 
that “tiiey must give the Athenians 

thev nii"ht demand.” Then the Pelasgians went to Athmib 
Ind deofared their msh to give the Athenians satisfaction foi 
the wrong which they had done to them. &o the Athenian 
had a couch prepared in then- towniiall, and adorned it with 
the fairest coverlets, and set by its side a table laden with all 
manner of good things, and then told the Pelasgians they 
must deliver up their country to them in a snmkr condition. 
The Pelasgians answered and said, “When a ship comes mtli 
a north wind from your country to ours in a single day, then 
will we give it up to you.” This they said because they Imew 
tliat what they re<iuired was impossible, for Attica lie.s a long 
wav to tile south of Lemnos.** 

140 . No more passed at tlmt time. But very many years 
afterwards, when the Hellespontian Chersonese had been 
l,r<mglit under the power of Athens, Miltiad^, the son of 
Oinion, saiiial, diirmg the prevalence of the Etesian winds, 
from Ela-us*' in the Chersonese to Lemnos, and called on the 

- T- 1 i„ . uliOTTod Pofore ol Antiquities, p. 785, B. 2nd ed.) 

- yEselivhw iind “ “j a jjl^eos situated at or near the 

IIore_d(Uiis,^ Himirer 06 TK to < extremity of the peninsula, as is plain 

^ H 1,10 from the notices in Seylax (Poripl. p 

tiiw tuhuuu^ . r ” Tpnq The site was near to that oi 

if the ‘ tie first European castle mid Bahr), 

niotin'; in a tlret soeu« to a little to thoWth-oast. Somp-uin.s 

about equalled that of our ordinary remain ; but they are not extonsivc 
stcamori (See Smith’s Dictionary (Chandler, vol. i. p. lb). 
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Pelasgians to quit their island, reminding them of the pro- 
phecy which they had supposed it impossible to fulfil. The 
people of Hephfflstia obeyed the call;^ but they of Myrina," 
not acknowledging the Chersonese to be any part of Attica, 
refused, and were besieged and brought over by force. Thus 
was Lemnos gained by the Athenians and Miltiades. 


^ By a felicitous emendatiou of a 
passage quoted by Stephen of Byzan- 
tium from the Chronica of Charas, we 
are enabled to fill up this history. It 
appears that Myrina was reduced first ; 
and that then Hermon, the king of 
Hephiestia, fearing a similar fate, de- 
clared ‘‘that he acknowledged the Pe- 
lasgic promises, and gave himself np 
out of good-will to the Athenians.’* 
(Fr. 30.) Other writers tell ns that a 
proverb arose from this circumstance. 
To “ make a virtue of necessity,” and 
give as a favour what you could not 
keep, was called 'Epgct>j/ioy or ’Epfxctiveios 
X<^pis» (See Zenob. Cent. iii. 86; 
Suidas ad. voo. xap.) Mr. 


Blakesley’s translation of the passage 
of Oharax cannot possibly be received, 

- Lemnos had but two cities of any 
note, Hephmstia and Myrina (Hcfcat. 
Fr. 102; Plm. H. K. iv. 12, p. 210; 
Pfcoleni. Geograifii. iii. 13, p. 95; Eiym, 
Magn. ad voc. Mvpivva). Of fcliese, 
Myrina was on the coast, Hepluestia, 
inland (Ptol.). The former lay on the 
western, the latter towards the eastern 
side of the island (ibid.). It was said 
that Mount Athos at the solstice oast 
its shadow into the forum of Myrina 
(Plin. 1. s. c. ; Apoll. Bliod. i. 601-604). 
The site is probably mai*ked by the 
modern Kastro, which is now the chief 
town in the island. 
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ESBAI I. 

ON TUB CXKCUMSTANOBS 05 THE BATTLE 05 MAHATHON. 

. i.* ^ TTr»vni1nhi«i 2. NiiuiEor of Persians ciigagGfl* 

1 . BUrKmUiesintUccloBcnp^^^^^ Proportion, five or hvx to one. 5. Lauding 

.Nuaibersoi distosikm of tlxo troops. B. Position occupie^l 

of the armv of Datis, an t-p . ,1 p^ygiaiis to delay the attack. 8. 

by tt«. Crock.. 7. 

rn: SXwratiun. for katOo. 10- HeBonpLon 

of the iuvadmg amy . 

X ' r Herodotus 1ms given of tlie battle of 

1. The J to few raodenia.' It is a bold and graphic 

Marathon .s in tkit accuracy of detail, and in those 

HketelM 1 it 1 . • alone have enabled the 

^iuutc al » to ^ in imagination 

ordinal w ti . ; ,, f,^.envrcd. Herodotus omits to furnish 

U,o strngglc ns on either side; ho does not 

any aceoun , 0. ■ - , r /.ifcluT nnny ; ho very imperfectly 

Clearly mark the position of utto 

describes j‘;\^‘’!^P"J,^^ Vnll (nnloss inddentally) of the dis- 
trc.oi«, nml lo.Jors ; above all, be is entirely 

position miwlc ^ . .^]ry, neither telling ns what 

tooH^m acS:n - oSeringW explanation of their 
part t, he j took 11 . satisfactory 

;"l oto ^ to delay so long, and Miltiades to strike when 
kS nor even of the mode in whiclx t he two armies spent the 


i Col-Leako, in liis ‘Doimot Attica 
(Aunendix, No. L). and Mr. Blato- 
lev in his edition of Herodotus (vol. 
ii pp 172-180) tovo mitten Essays 
upon tie difficulties wHoh beset the 


description of our author. _ Mr. Groto 
remarks on the deficiencies of hits 
account (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. 
465, note). 
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interval, ^nrtlier, besides tliesc va.rious omivssions, tbere are certain 
inconsistencies ill what he actually relates of the battle, which seem 
to show that his description is not even exact and correct so far as 
it goes, but requires, besides amplilication, a certain degree of cor- 
rection. Of this nature is the statement that the Persian centre 
broke and pursued the Greeks into the inner country ; to which 
there are two important objections — hrst, the smallness o£ the Greek 
loss, which is incompatible with such a rout of their troops; and 
secondly, the subsequent account of the proceedings of the Greek 
wings. The existence of those and similar difficulties seems to 
constitute a call for some more sustained consideration of the battle 


and its circiLmstances than the exigencies of a running comment 
allow. It is therefore proposed to devote a few consecutive pages to 
the elucidation of this subject in the present Essay. 

2. With, regard to the number of troops engaged on the side of 
the Persians, the reader is referred to the long foot-note on ch. 117. 
The total strength of the expedition is there estimated at 210,000, 
a number which has in its favour the authority of a tolerable his- 
torian,® and the fact that it is the lowest estimate which has come 
down to us from any ancient writer. This number somewhat 
exceeds the calculation of Colonel Leake, ^ wffio supposes the cavalry 
to have been 7000 instead of 10,000,® and the crews of the horse- 
transports 20,000 instead of 40,000,^ while he omits the Greek 
auxiliaries altogether. It is of course impossible to arrive at accu- 
racy on a point where details are for the most part wanting, and 
where there is so much conflict of authority. Perhaps the whole 
that we have any right to conclude from our materials is, that the 
fleet conveyed to the shores of Attica about 200,000 men — hut 


2 Herod, vi. 113. Uimtov 

is tV jU, 6 (rd 7 aiaJ^. 

Cornelius Nepos (see his Miltiacles, 

c. 5). ■ 

4 Demi of Attica, Appendix I., p. 
220. Col. Leake’s numbers are as 
follows : — 

Regular infantry, 50 in each of the ) 30^000 

GOOtrirenieri ... .•••••• J 

Cavalry (3500 mounted, \vitn 3a00 j 

Rowers of 600 triremes, who were 

also archers on shore rC „„„ 

Seamen of the triremes (50 to each) 30,000 
Seamen of the cavalry transports 
(estimated at 300) 

in, 000 


® This reduction is purely con- 
jectural. I have not thought myself 
at liberty to depart from the state- 
ment of Nepos. 

® Col. Leake’s numbers here do n(»t 
accord very well with one another. 
The crow of a horse-tmnsport must 
be reckoned at 66 men and f (!) for 
300 transports to give 20,000 seamen j 
and the horse-conveying power of a 
transport must be reckoned at 11 
horses and | (!) for 3500 horses to* 
need 300 transports. I suppose 10,000 
horses, 25 in a transport; therefore 
400 transports and 100 men to each. 




NUMBERS OF THE GREEKS. 


■whetlier some thousands more or some fhousands fewer we cannot 
say, 

Tke next point to be considered is, bow many of the 200,000 
took part in tlie battle ? Col. Leake proposes a deduction of nearly 
one-fourtli of the ‘‘nominal strength” on account of “want of 
complement at the outset, desertion, sickness, accidents to ' ships, 
disabled horses, and garrisons at places on the way.” But Hero- 
dotus appears to regard the armament as increased rather than 
diminished on its way from Asia. IsTo garrisons are said to have 
been left in the islands, while troops were taken from each,® pro- 
bably at least enough to balance the losses from other causes. It is 
liowever far from probable that the whole 200,000 were engaged in 
the battle. Herodotus relates that Hippias “ anchored the fleet off 
Marathon ” at the time of the disembarkation ; ® and the circum- 
stances of the re-embarkation seem to show that the ships were kept 
riding on their anchors, and ready for sea to the last. This wmuld 
have involved the detention in the fleet of at least one-half of the 
crews, say 80,000 men, whereby the men landed would be reduced 
to 120,000. It is further doubtful (as has been already noticed 
more than once) whether the cavalry were present in the battle : if 
they were absent, the actual combatants would not have exceeded 
110,000, of whom scarcely more than 80,000 could have been beavy- 
armecl.^^ 

8. On the side of the Greeks the number engaged was probably 
about 20,000. The earliest estimates of their fm^ce that we find are 
those of two Latin writers of the Augustan age, Trogus Pompeius 
and Cornelius Kepos. The former (whose work was epitomised by 
Justin) spoke of the Athenians as 10,000, and the Plat-mans as 1000 
the latter agreed as to the Platmans, but reduced the number of the 


7 Demi of Attica, p. 221. 

® Hia'od. vi. 99. 

Ibid. ch. 107. Tbis was a pro- 
cautionary riioasnre, in case a rapid 
re-emburkatimi hIioiiIcI be necessarj. 
The common practice was to draw up 
the vessels on the beach. 

The triremes in the fleet of 
Xerxes carried only 30 men-at-arms 
each (infra, vii. 184). If this was the 
coiripleoieut in the fleet of Batis, his 
heavy-armed would have been but 
18,000. Ab, however, the fleet of 
Datis was specially intended for the 


conveyance of troo}:)B, -whereas that of 
Xerxes merely accompanied his army, 
it must be supposed that the number 
of soldiers on Ijoard each trireme was 
greater. We find the Chians with 40 
soldiers on hoard their vessels at the 
battle of Lade (supra, ch. 15), and the 
Greeks in the Peloponnesian -war have 
sometimes as many as 60 (Thucyd. i. 
61 ; iv. 129). We may suppose that 
Batis would embark at least this num- 
ber. (See Leake’s Demi, pp. 218, 219, 
where this point is well argued.) 

Justin, ii. 9. 
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Atlienians to 9000.^- This latter tic w is confirnied hy Paxisaiiias 
and Plutarch, and may therefore he regarded as that which pos- 
sesses far the greatest weight of authority. It cannot, howerer, be 
accepted without one important correction. The light-armed must 
hare been omitted from the calculation. This is distinctly eyideut 
in the case of the Piatseans, and highly probable in that of the 
Athenians. The former, who came “ in full force ” to 

Marathon, cannot have furnished only 1000 men, since at Platma, 
after their losses in the war and the destruction of their city by 
Xerxes, they were able to furnish 1200.^^ The latter can scarcely 
be supposed to have sent to Marathon, when their very existence 
was at stake, no more than 9000 men, seeing that to the general 
rendezvous at Platoaa they could send 16,000,^® while they bad at the 
same time a large fleet on the coast of Asia,^'‘ which must have 
absorbed 10,000 or 15,000 more. It is evident from the enrolment 
of slaves before Marathon — for the first time according to Paaisa- 
nias — that every effort was made, and as large an army levied as 
possible. The conjecture, therefore,^ that the heavy-armed alone 
are reckoned in the estimates of Trogus and Xepos, is thoroughly 
entitled to acceptance ; and we must add to the numbers reported 
by them a further estimate for the light-armed on the Greek side. 
Now the rule observed at this period with regard to the proportion 
of light to heavy-armed in a Greek army was, that the two should 
be equal in number ; ^ and there is no reason to suppose that there 
was any departure from the rule on this occasion. We thus obtain 
18,000 for the probable number of the Athenian and 2000 for 
that of the Platasan contingent ; or 20,000 for the whole number 
engaged. 

4. A comparison of the results now obtained will show that the 
disproportion between the two armies was far less than has gene- 
rally been imagined.^ The Persian combatants were to the Greek 


^2 Corn. Nep. Yit. Milt. c. 5. 

Pansan. x. xx. § 2. 

Pint. Parall. ii. p. 305. 

Herod, vi. 108. Ibid. viii. 50. 
i"Ibid. ix. 28, 29. Six hundred 
light-armed and six hundred heavy- 
armed. 

Ibid. Eight thousand of each 
desciiption. 

Ibid. chs. 90 et seqq. 

Pausan. i. xxxil. § 3. 


^ See Col. Leakers Essay (Demi of 
Attica, p. 222), andThirlwall’s Hist, of 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 242. 

2 Of. Herod, ix. 29. 

Plato says that the Greeks at Ma- 
rathon “ chastised the insolence of all 
(ISKtjs rrjy *A<rlas, Menex. p, 191, 
ed. Tauchn.) . Cornelius Nepos observes 
— Kulla unquam tam exigna manus 
tantas opes prostravit (Milt. c. 5). 
Even Col. Leake calls the victory 



OF THE AIDIY OF HATIS, App. Book VT. 


as five to one, or possibly as sk to one. Tins wjis about the propm*- 
tlou between the ajuibahmU iit Platira ; ■* uiid vietories luivc? often 
l.KHUi f^nined a^niinst t'cpial or groader odds, both in ancient a, iid modern 
It is enough to mention the battle of Morgartoii, which 
called Swiss Marathon,*’ where IfiOO inoiintabieers 
of S(*hwyfz, and Unicrwald, utterly defeated and overthrew an 
army of 2O,0 h 0 AusIrlunsJ^ 

d. Tilt' IVrsians, we are told, selected the plain of Alarathon, or 
flippias, their guide, selected it for thmii, on account of iis 
litne-^s fitr the fuuvianeutH of cavaJry.^ (Job Leake has remarked 
tiai the appi'aram'e of ilio plain Is somewliut dect'piive in this 
\\li.h an a.V(3i'agt^ depili of two miles between the shore 
th(' hH»t of the hills, it Inisaii /fp/MOvaf. widthof about sl.v miles 
!)eUveini the ranges of iJhmbnt.vm and Anjallki; hut the luiirshes at 
extremity of the plain practically contraid it as a battle-iield, 
and leave in one place a width of only two miles, or two miles and 
a half, suitable for military evolutions or for encampment. The 
Persians probably laiided irpon the entire range of luw^ cams t, the 
length of which is above six miles, and anchored their slops off thci 
shore in a single lined extending to at least tins distance. Tiicir 
was unmolested; and they would easily ])]ace on shore, in 


^r^n^r rtnuarlialtlo for tlu* tlifrpro- 
iif tiie cngii-i^od thjit 

hjis ’’ j Dvini of Attica, 

T*‘r,s!ii?) ancy ai Plaiiea is 
ai ar?lV>i>0, ,aut sijclijili'ag 
th(j ciojilry (infra, i.v. ah Jin.?. 

j>y ujjniJ) WCl'C fil?- 

of tlif* tSpai'tariin, who 
were H.ii^ 

wi-'i'c aouo, arid tlie 
who wore JihOdO— iii all 

A f A f ■! M 'hi r 1 K ' 'V< i. 1 n s exc oei It jd 
a Jiiiiliua, acctfi’cli Jig to Arrian (Kxpctl, 
Alov. ii. -S). while tijewluslc army of 
Ah'xaadt'i’ r/as (ally tTbOl) (/hid. c. 
iLl)- -a ii'ji of above 25 to 1. 

*' Hf'o itasKoirri Modtiru Europe, vol. 

p. ‘hlT. 

* ilorotl. vi. 10:2. 

btMtd of Atti<‘a, p. 209. It is re- 
mai'knhle that tho Scholiast on Plato 
dcf^cn'bcs Murat lion as a place very 
lUiJil for the evolutions of cavalry.’^ ' 


it is, ho says, rij tpvuet rpax^s^ 
' 6 a »T t TT ir a (T r o y, tV laurw -irT^Adus, 
I rerdy}?, xlfipm (Sciiol. ad Plat. Meiiex. 

I 10 ). 

i '* This is evid(‘iil iVoiu t he Maps. 

I j'i Walpoio's 'Tin-key ll.u' Inw heuch is 
i ssid to extend for *“ upvairds of .serca/- 
j miles” (p. 525). 

I * i)ilr. Plukt'sley supposes the fleet 
' to liave ocenjiied hvo //oV/'S only of th<‘ 

I coast (Excarsus on liuok vi, p. 17^S) ; 
j and Col. Leako sug! 4 ’estH that ‘‘ono 
i rnnk »»f the sliijis only was upon the 
Ixuich, and that tho others wcn*o aii- 
' cliored behind them ” (Demi, ]3. 213, 
nuie). But there seems to he no 
reasoji why the disemlairkatiun shonid 
not have taken place along the whole 
Hue of const from the foot of i^ri- 
lessus (Airjallki) to tho salt lake of 
Dhrahmera. In that case a single 
lino would have suflieed for the wliole 
fleet, even if wo reckon it at lUOU 
vessels (600 tr-iremes and TOO horse- 
transports). 


1 
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tlie course of a few lionrs, the whole amy with ’wliieh they men, at 
to engage, hoth horse ^ and foot. Advancing inland, they discovered 
the existen(3e of the two marshes, which obliged them to contract 
their front, but they would still have found, after passing the nar- 
rowest point, a space of nearly three miles in width, perfectly fit for 
a camping-gToiind, between the small marsh (6 on the plan) and the 
great marsh (8 on ditto) or between the former and the foot of 
Mount KordJd, Their front being thus placed at an average distance 
of about three quarters of a mile from the sea, sufficient room was 
obtained for the tents and pickets of 100,000 or 120,000 men. The 
heavy-armed, 30,000 in nuinber, were probably arranged nearest 
the enemy, and must have been drawn up about four deep at the 
time of the engagement.^ The Persians and vS'acaj occupied the 
centre of the line, which is the usual post of honour in oriental 
armies — the less warlike auxiliaries were disposed to the right and 
to the left. The light-armed were undoubtedly arranged according 
to the usual Persian practice, behind the heavy-armed, and shot 
their arrows over their heads. ^ With regard to the cavalry, it was 
probably designed to be disposed upon the wings, ^ and here it may 
have had its station originally ; hut the silence of Herodotus as to 
any part which it took in the battle, together with the explanation 
offered by Snidas of the Athenian proverb iTnreiSj seems to 
show that when the engagement took place it was away from the 


2 Mr. Blakesley supposes that the 
horse \Ycre never landed at all (Ex- 
cursus, p. i7d), hut remained in 
Eubffia. He thinks that the difii- 
culfcy of landing horses in face of an 
enemy caused them to be left behind 
at the first, and that the iiitoution was 
to send for them when the Athenians 
evacuated their position, and left the 
road open which led into the plain of 
Athens. But Marathon had been se- 
lected as the })oint of debarkation 
precisely because it was thought that 
the horse could act with peculiar 
effect there; and oven if originally 
there had been a hesitation about 
landing them, yet, when the Persians 
were fur above a week in full posses- 
sion of the whole line of coast, the 
difficulty must have vanished, and the 
horse would have been sent for. My 
own belief is, that they were brought 


with the other troops and disembarked 
at once. 

^ By the nature of the ground it is 
evident that the Persian front had an 
extension of neaxiy three miles. Al- 
lowing two feet to a man, it would 
rotiuire a line of 7920 men to fill this 
space. Thirty thousand might thus, 
by a very slight expansion of the 
ranks, have been ranged in the space 
four deep. According to Xenophon 
this was the regular depth of the 
i*ersian phalanx (Oyrop. vi. iii. § 24). 

Aristophanes notices the dense 
flights of the Persian arrows on this 
occasion (Vesp. 1049 ; vTrh Se r<*>u 
To^evfidTcoy ovic Thy ovpavdy)- 

Xenophon (1. s. c.) shows their posi- 
tion in the rear of the heavy-armed. 

5 As at Arbela (Arrian, Exp. Alex, 
iii. 11) and elsewhere. 
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fidil oiilier procuring forage or cmplojecl on some special service. 
ihl Li-ake supposes" that, as the Persians were cramped for room, 
tlte eanihy was seid- away at the first to' ‘some neighbouring plain,” 
whm^ it imd orders to remain “motionless in its cantoninents.” 
]>nt if is perliaps more probable tliat the absence was temporary 
ntn] (so to s]ie{ik) aceidentab For the Persians to have sent aavay 
flint arm to which they mainly trusted, for snccicss, and 
on account of nhich they had chosen Marathon for their .hnuling- 
p!a<M\ would have b(‘eii absolute madness. But if .forage failed — and 
in the course* of sev(*n or eiglit days the rerpiirements of 10,0{Mj 
may t^asily have exhausted the crops standing in the Mara- 
thoninn plain on tin’ arrival of the expedition — it might be necessary 
to send tlunn temporarily into noighboiiring plains or valleys to 
supply themselves. Tlio long inaction of the Greeks wmnld liave 
seemed to make the risk less, as it might liave appeared to Datis 
that the enemy was determined to remain wholly on tlse defensive. 

C). The Grec^ks on their part seem to have been originally drawn 
up at the entrance of the viilley of Vrand, which iswitli good reason 
bell(wed to represent the ancient Marathon. Tliey hero blocked up 
the dirc'ct road to Athens, wdiicli lay through, the pass of Stmnlta 
into tlu‘ valley of the Cephissus, while at the same time they were 
in a position to dt'fend the* two other routes liy wliicli the capital 
might have lieen throahmed. The Persians might have marched up 
Iho valley of tlm dfoA/f/z/h/r/g through the modern village of that 
name and (Knoc {lad)'), Imt tlie Greeks could then have met them at 
Sfihitnla^ if ihfy attempt cil io }»ass between that place and .Md% or 
at Dtaadcin, if iliey tried to reach Athens by way of the great 
northern road wldcli connected the capital with Oropiis, Or again, 
the Persians miglii have defiled to the left, and have proceeded to 
pass ov(‘r ih(‘ low spur fnnti Afonnt Brilessus (ArgaMld) which shuts 
in the .Marat honiaii plain on the .south, along the road which led to 
At'heiis hy i^sllfnic ami the valley of the Ilisstis;^ bat In that case 
they well Id liave laid open their ilank* — ^and not only so, but their 
i'ttjhf ilank, whicdi the sldeld did not cover-— -to an attack from the 
Greeks,** ami would have risked the separation of their force into 

(supra, L 62 ). 

This, point is well put by... Mr. 
Blahesley (Exenrs. p. 175),'. the only, 
writer (so far ,as , , I know) /. who' ,,, has ,■ 
' noticed 'itt',^ 


ot niitca, pj>, 

" Bv the mul luarketl cc in the plan, 
|). 471J. 

” By the ujud marked €ia> This was 
OTitieuify the route followed by Pisis- 
Iratiis in liis march upon Athens 
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two bodies. At Vrand alone — in the central valley of the tliree — 
could a watch be kept upon all three routes : and here therefore tlio 
Greeks posted themselves. The position was one of groat strengtli. 
The valley of Vrand is at its entrance less than a mile in width ; so 
that, allowing two feet to a man, the Greek army might have been 
‘ drawn up entirely across it, maintaining throughout a nniform depth 
of eight, ^ The right would rest upon the hill of Argalilcl, which is 
lofty and covei’ed with pines ; ^ the left upon lAouni Kotrmi, which 
is barren and less elevated, but peculiarly rugged and difficult of 
access*^ The Greeks were thus protected from who.t they prin- 
cipally feared — the attacks of cavalry upon their flanks ; and they 
may even have taken steps to diminish the danger of such attacks 
ill front, by felling trees and strewing them over the entrance of the 
valley.^ 

7. The Greek commanders, no doubt, expected to be at once 
attacked in their position, which they were prepared to defend as 
the Peloponnesians afterwards defended Thermopjhe. But the 
tactics of the Persians at this time were drflerent. They had suc- 
ceeded in reducing Eretria by internal treachery wdth little loss to 
themselves,'^ and ivere resolved to play the same game in Attica. 
They had probably no fear of the result of a battle, but felt they 
would please their master better if they accomplished the objects of 
the expedition without the e.flusion of blood. We may also give 
Hippias credit for a real wish to avoid the slaughter of his country- 
men, like that which actuated Pisistratus nearly fifty years pre- 
viously.^ Accordingly, negotiations were set on foot with the 
partisans of the exiled family at Athens, and perhaps in other parts 
of Attica,^ from which gi*eat things were expected : and in the mean 
time hostilities were suspended, and no attempt made even to molest 
the army in its position. Col. Leake has expressed surprise that, 
during the period which intervened between tlie landing of the 
Persians and the battle, they did not spread on every side, occupy 
all the hills around the plain, and annoy the Greeks by attacks, 
especially from their archers, upon the flanks and rear.” ^ This 


This was the depth which the 
Greeks commonly preferred (see Diet, 
of Antiq. ad voc. exekcitus, p. 484). 

- Leake’s Demi, -p, 79. 

^ Ibid., and compare p. 211. 

Corn. Hep. Milt. c. 5. Frontinns 
relates (Strateg. ii. 2) that Cicomenes 


had used this mode of obstructing 
cavalry in his war with Hippias 
(supra, V. 64). 

® Herod, vi. 101. 

6 Herod, i. 63. 

^ See Blakesley’s Excursus, p. 176. 
® Demi, p. 215. 
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would no doubt have been tbe conduct of an enemy anxious to push 
matters to extremities ; but if tbe Persian commanders hoped to 
obtain the submission of Athens itself without a battle, it would 
liaYG been natural for them to avoid movements the effect of which 
ini gilt probably have been to bring on a general engagement. They 
tlieivfore remained within their lines, waiting to hear, either that 
Athens %vas ready to make submission, or at least that a civil war 
was begun there, which could not bitt have soon extended to the 
camp, and would then have broken up the Greek army.^ 

8. TIio delay on, the part of the Greeks scarcely needs to be 
accountcid, for. Being in their own country, strongly posted, with 
alraiidant supplies at hand, excellently placed for the defence of 
Ihoir capital, and looking for the anival within a shoi’t time ^ of 
important reinforcements, they had every strategic reason to remain 
quiet, at least uutil the Spartans should come to their assistance. 

Delay waas sure to injure the Persians in many ways. They would 
suffer from their close packing, fi’om the vicinity of the marshes, 
even from mere change of climate. Their stock of provisions, more- 
over, could not but have been in time exhausted, in which case they 
would have had to re-embark without striking a blow, or to have 
undertaken the perilous task of assaulting the Greek position. The 
most remarkable circumstance in the whole struggle is, that the 
Greeks should have assumed the offensive, especially at the time 
they did, when the arrival of the Spartans might almost hourly be 
expected. Two causes seem to have combined to produce the 
sudden cluiiige in the Greek tactics. The first is that mentioned by 
lierodotus " — tiie danger of an explosion at home. Miltiades was 
as well awairo as Datis or Hippias that puhlic opinion at Athens was 
in an unsettled state — ^that there W'ere still many in the town who 
“ loved tyranny better than freedom.” ^ This circumstance made it 
lilghly clesirabJo that a battle should be fought soon ; and, if matters 
had actually come to a crisis at Athens, there would have been 


^ This view rests chiefly on Herod, 
vi. 109. It receives some support 
from tlie story of the shield (ibid. clis. 
121”] lil), which cannot have been 
without a foundation. 

^ When the AtheniaTi.«^ first took up 
their position at Marathon they would 
have expected aid from Sparta in 
about five days. IVhen, about the 
time at which they had looked for 


this succour to arrive, tlie iiew's 
reached them that Sparta would not 
move till the full moon, they found 
that they would have to -wait five or 
six days more. Only eleven days 
seem to have intervened between the 
march of the Athenians to Marathon 
and the actual arrival on the field of 
the 2000 Spartans. 

2 Herod, vx. m ^ Ibid. i. 62, 
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notliing surprising in the fact of tlie Greeks attacking. But tins 
does not appear to kaye beentlie case. At least we bear of notlnng 
more than tbe general danger which was fully known to Aiiltiados 
ten days earlier.^ The question therefore arises, why did Miltiades, 
after remaining on the defensiye so long, suddenly change his tactics 
and make the assault ? Why, especially, did he do so when ho 
must have known that the Spartans were on their road, and would 
probably arrive within a day or two ? The fact mentioned l)y 
Siiidas, and negatively confirmed by Herodotus, of the casual 
absence of the Persian horse on the day of the battle, exactly answers 
this question, and removes the difficulty. If the Persians, finding 
that forage grew scarce, and was not to he had in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and at the same time despising their enemy’s in- 
action, and believing that he would never venture on attacking 
them, sent their horse on this day to forage for themselves in the 
plain of Tricorythus, or the valleys which open out of it ; and if this 
movement -was observed by the Greeks or reported to them by 
the lonians ; ^ nothino: is more natural than that Miltiades should 


Mr. Binlvcsley supposes that the 
battle was fought on thQ fifth day after 
the arrival of the Athenians at Mara- 
thon (Excuiasus, p. 177). He coivects, 
very properly, Mr. Grote’s mistake 
in assuming that the nine other 
generals all resigned their command 
to Miltiades, and points out (what is 
undoubtedly true) that Herodotus 
only speaks of such a surreiider on the 
part of four out of the nine (cf. Herod, 
vi. 110). But he improperly con- 
cludes from this that the battle was 
fought “on the fifth day.’” Herodo- 
tus does not say so. He merely 
says negatively that Miltiades did 
not fight on any of the days conceded 
to Mm, but waited for his own turn. 
He does not say that the conceded 
davs w’-ere consecutive, and it is very 
unlikely that it w^onld just happen 
that the four generals wdio gave up 
their turns should have had the right 
of command on four following days. 
We cannot really gather from this 
part of the narrative of Herodotus on 
which dav he considers the battle to 
have been fought. We can, however, 
do so from other parts of his naira- 


tive. Herodotus tolls us tliat Phi- 
dippides was sent olf to Spnrta before 
the generals left the city — doubtless 
on the morning of the same day. He 
arrived at Sparta on the evening of 
the day following. That was the 
ninth of the current Spartan month, 
six days before the full moon, which 
fefi on the 15th. The Spartans 
marched out on the da}" after the full 
moon — i.e.) on the Kith; and they 
arrived at Athens late on the tliird 
day, which 'was the 18th. This, 
according to Plato (Log. iii. p. KM*, 
ed. Tauchn.), was tho day after the 
battle, which was consequently fouglit 
on the 17th of the Spartan month, (ho 
tenth day after Phidippidos started 
for Sparta and the Athenians marched 
to Marathom Herodotus coiiHrms tho 
fact of the Spartans arriving at tins 
time, by making them proceed to Ma- 
rathon, and there view the Persian 
dead, which would certainly not have 
been left unburied longer than neces- 
sary, and would probably have ]>ecn 
all interred by the end of the second 
day after the battle, 
s As Suidas says. 
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promptly tale advantage of the capital error of his antagonivst, and 

march upon him before it conld be rectified. His knowledge of the 

Persian warfare made him confident that in the absence of the 

cavalry he could lead his Greeks to an assured victory ; and he may h 

not have been sorry to obtain for his own state the whole honour, . 

which a few days later must have been shared with Sparta. i 

9. Miltiades had probably long determined on the mode in which 
he would attack if he should be compelled to do so, or should find 
a fitting opportunity, As he must necessarily in that case advance 
into the plain, he had i-esolved, in order not to be outflanked, to 
extend his line till it equalled, or nearly equalled, that of the Per-* 
sians : and as even this ari’angement would not, under the great 
disparity of numbers, offer complete security, he had determined 
further to give his wings a strength which would oblige him seriously 
to weaken his centre. A great boldness and originality is traceable 
in this handling of the troops under him. Hitherto Greek tactics 
had been of the simplest kind : they fought in phalanx order, with 

a uniform depth throughout, rarely falling short of eight. Mil- * 

tiades suddenly conceived the idea of venturing, against Persians, * 

to bring his troops mfo line. If he maintained on the wings for any 
distance, a depth (say) of four files, a considerable portion of his 
centre must have consisted of a single line of Hoplites.^ Behind I 

these he may have placed a second, and possibly a third line of light- 
armed ; but these would be rather for appearance than for strength, 
and would have been no match for Persians and Sac^, 

10. Having made this disposition of his troops as rapidly as pos- | 

sible, but assuredly not without attracting the attention of the 1 

Persians and placing them to some extent upon their guard, ^ Milti- 

® It lias been observed that the Per- that above one-fourth of the centre 
sian front must have had an extension had hnt a single line of heavy-armed, 

of nearly three miles (supra, § 5, ^ Professor Creasy supposes that the 

note ^), which would require, at two charge took the Persians by surprise, 
feet to the man, a front line of nearly He imagines that the cavalry were 

8000 men. If wc allow the Greek, present, hut had not time to pre])are . 

with his larger shield, his larger and their horses and mount before the ^ 

heavier ^iveapons, and his greater self- Greeks closed with the Persian line 
reliance, a space of three feet, still, (Fifteen Decisive Battles, Marathon) . 
for a length of three miles, a line of Mr. Blakesley also regards tin? charge 
5280 men is requisite. The Greek as a comjdete surprise, assnming that 

heavy. armed were but 10,000. Sup- the Greeks had descended into the 

posing then the wings, for the space plain, and drawn out in line o])posite 
even of 200 yards, to have had a the Persians, on every previous day 

depth of four files, it -would follow | (Excursus, p. lv'7). 

■ ' ■■ ' T 
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iides sacrificed, and then gave tlie signal for an advance. Tiie two 
armies were posted nearly a mile apart, and tliis space tlie Greeks 
are said to bawe passed at a run.” ^ Their object seems to have 
been to give the Persians as brief space as possible for preparation, 
and (in part) to shorten the time of their own exposui*e to missile 
weapons. For the latter purpose it would have been enough to run 
tlie last ICh) or loO yards ; but the former may have been regarded 
as of siifEcient importance to make the exertion — ^not perhaps a very 
great one to trained Greeks — advisable. The direct effect of the 
charge is not stated. It has been supposed that the Athenians 
were theiiisoh'cs disordered by the rapid movement, and that the 
defeat of their centre was in consequence of it ; but this is eontra- 
dieied by the words of Herodotus, wlm says that the Athenians fell 
on the Inirbariaiis 'Gn close array ” {adpooi].^ A prolonged and des- 
perate eoniliet seems to have followed.^ The Greeks were success- 
ful on Iruli a'ings, wRere their main slreiigth had been placed; but 
their weaketiefl centre, being opposed to tlie best troops of the 
enemy, wfi>. bmaie liaek, and suffered considerably. Herodotus says 
that it was !u’*»keri ami pursued into the inner country ; but this 
sctmi> nn exaggerarion, arising from that rhetorical spirit and love 
of effect which, has been nutieed as one of his peculiar weaknesses.'^ 
As the entire loss on the Greek side was but Ihff, and as these seem 
to have fallen principally in the combat at the ships, it is impos- 
sible that thc?re can have been anything like a rout or disorderly 
flight of their <*entre or main body. It is also evident that, if the 
pursuit had been extended into the inner countiw, the latter part of 
the battle would have had a very different character from that tv hicli 
is assigned to it. If the Persians had really routed the Greek centre 
and pursued it across the plain into one or both of the two valleys 
lying behind — -which is what the expression of Herodotus strictly 


^ Berod, vi. 112. Perhaps tlio 
ip^pa^iuvres of Aristoplianes (Tesp, 
JtMO) is ;m alhi^iuii to this feature of 
the eui^au’eiiH'nt. 

y Ste Mr. (^roie’s History of Grooce, 
vol iv. p. '1-70, note 

^ Herod. 1. f. c. *A07^pmoi eVH re 
adpuo: TTpocrGi-u^ai^ rolcri Bapfidpoicn^ ifid- 

XQyro d^ims kdyov^ 

* Herod, vl. 113. Compare Ads* 
topli. Feyp. 107)0, oXA* hr€ai<fd- 
jtteerfe 0€o?s ir pl^s 


See tlie Introdactory Essay, cli. iii. 
pp. 97, 98. 

* Herod, vi. 111. Col. Leake re- 
gards the main loss as saftered by the 
centre, and attributes to this the posi- 
tion of tho SoroSf or tomb of the 
Athenians (Demi, p. 212), bat lie does 
not see that the expression, rovrip 
Tip Trdyqtf at the beginning of ch. 114, 
refers to the straggle at the ships. 
See his paraphrase, p. 206. 
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taken implies— tlie Greek wings, when they united, would liaTe 
found themselves in the rear of the Persian centre, interposed be- 
tween them and their ships, and the Persians in order to escape 
must have charged and broken through their line.^ But Herodotus 
clearlj has no idea of this kind. He means to represent the wdngs 
as thrown across the/fo?^i^ of the Persians— first checking their pur- 
suit, then forcing them to give way, finally putting them to flight 
and driving them headlong to their ships. But if this was the true 
charaeter of the ra.ovcment made by the wdngs and of its result, the 
Greek centre cannot have been pursued to any great distance. 
Probaldy it was in difiiculties, had yielded ground, and was about to 
suffer defeat, when it was saved by the arrival to its aid of the vic- 
torious wings. Then the tide turned — the barbarians were forced 
to begin a retreat, which perhaps became little better than a flight 
before they reached their ships. It can scarcely, however, have 
been the entire rout which Herodotus represents.^ Here again his 
love of effect and of lively description has carried him away. The 
whole loss of the Persians wms 6400 men out of above 100,000, a num- 
ber indicative of a tolerably orderly retreat, rather than of a rout 
and an indiscriminate slaughter. The loss would’ have been still 
smaller had it not been for a peculiarity in the ground, wdiich was 
of great detriment to the Persians. The large marsh at the north- 
east end of the plain w^as interposed hetw^een the army and a con- 
siderable portion of the fleet, w^hich lay off the whole length of that 
narrow strip of beach by which the marsh is sepai’ated from the sea. 
In their haste to roach this portion of the fleet, the Persians pressed 
each other into the marsh ; and here it wuxs that they suffered their 
chief losses.” There can have been no great confusion in the re- 
emharkation, or the Greeks would certainly have taken or destroyed 


^ Itr. Islnbcsley is the only com- 
laeixtator who perceives this (Ex- 
enrsns, p. 178) ; and ho accepts the 
consequences, holieving that the Per- 
sian centre ’vvan “ cany’ht in a trap,” 
and had to “ force its way through ” 
the victorious wings. "Herodotus 
could hardly have thought this and 
given ns no inkling of it. Plutarch, 
it must be borne in mind, does not 
even make the Greek centre retreat j 
it only has some difficulty in defeating 
the enemy (Aristid. c. 3). 

® Mr. Blakesley has some good 


remarks on this point (Excursus, 

1. s. c.). 

^ In the picture of the battle w'hich 
adorned the Poscile, or Painted Por- 
tico, at Athens — which wois executed 
in the time of Pericles — while in the 
main battle the Persians were repre- 
sented as fighting on equal terms with 
the Greeks, in the distance they were 
depicted as suffering great loss in the 
marsh (Pausan. i. xv. § 4). Pau- 
sam'as says it was the current belief 
that almost the entire loss of the Per- 
sians took place there (i. xxxii. § 6). 




EE-EMBARKATIOISr OF THE PERSIANS. 


more than seven triremes out of 600. Probably tbe portion of the 
force wMcli bad been retained on board acted in part as ligbt-armed 
at this conjuncture, and protected tbe re-embarkation by clouds of 
missiles. 

One other point seems to require a few words. Wbat eventually 
became of tbe Persian cavalry ? Messengers are almost sure to have 
been sent to recall it as soon as tbe figbt began ; but it seems certain, 
by tbe entire description of tbe battle, that it did not arrive till tbe 
whole struggle was over. Probably, however, it made its appear- 
ance before nightfall, when it may have been suffered to re-embark 
quietly. Tbe Greeks would not have been anxious for a second 
encounter, and would by that time have either entrenched them- 
selves on the plain, or have returned to tbe Heracleium. Tbe Per- 
sian beet was doubtless still in tbe offing, and, on noticing tbe arrival 
of tbe horse, would at once send tbe horse-transports to shore. 
Thus I should suppose tbe horse to have been re-embarked before 
Datis sailed to ./Egileia, and to have accompanied him in bis fruit- 
less demonstration asrainst Athens. 
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EBSA^ II- 

OS m Tsiimoss sssraoOTG w 

'Sf 

, -w, wKict are presented to us by bistory as 

1. TH.wtbe jarious tobe h peninsulas %vere 

the earliest inhabitants o o ^ constituted in reality a 

for the most part ethBmaUy ^^d “d 

single race, has been mainW p^cgress of lin- 

pute,» and is daily receiving fresJP^^^ 

guistic discovery. opulation nndistinguishable in ethnic 

element in the -nlJ^ited Epirus and the Peloponnese, but 

type from the race which mhab ^ Umbrians, Sabellians, 

St the lialic nations A single 

&c., were (with one exception ^ocl to which his- 

homogeneoiis people was f f Jthe greater part, of 

tory carries us of the^ Egean to the 

the two peninsulas, reaching trom me 

borders of Liguria. 


' lliiller, Dorians, vol. i. (PP; 
y TV Niebnlir, Eoman History, 

1 W- 27-62, E T.; Thn-lw^. 

History of Greece, vol. i. ch. u s GM- 
Sone, Homer and the Homeno Age, 

vol. i. eh- ii- § 2, , ..a^ „« yvo. 

2Bv the labours, chiefly, 
foRBor Lassen, Dr. Lepsius, and Hr 
Anfreoht, who have very suoMSsfnHy 
analysed the remains of t''® ^mbn^ 

and Sahello-Oscan languages. It a^ 

nears that there is the closest analog 
between the gi-ammatioal forms m 
these tongues and those whioh p - 
vailed in early times ®»™K 
Eomans and Latins generally pe 
Sssen’-s paper BmtrS^e mr Heatup 
der EngiMnischen 

■p.hMisrJies Museum tor 


Dr, Aiifroclit’s contribution to Bun - 
sen’s PMlosopby of History, vol. 111 . 
pp. 84 - 109 , and the various treatises 

the Etruscans, whose 
language is decidedly not even Mo- 
Gemanio. It is surprising that so 
excellent a scholar and so a'®"® “ ^ J 
son as Dr. Donaldson should attempt 
to prove the Etruscan _ a sister 
dialect to the other Itaho lanpagos 
by means of a certain number of 
similar roots (see Yarroniaims, 
when its entire structure is so differ- 
ent that it is impossible, even from 
the copious inscriptions that remm , 
to form a conjecture as to its gmm- 
I mar, or do more than guess at t 
1 •w-ifsowTncl’ Home half -dozen worcis. 
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2. Wor was the race coBfined within the limits here indicated. 
Sicily, the islaiids of the Egean, and the western coast of Asia Minor, 
were certainly in the possession of the same people ; and it is even 
douhtfiil whether we ought not to class with them the Phrygians, 
the Carians,^ and the Lydians.® Sufficient materials do not perhaps 
yet exist to decide this question; hut the Phrygian remains raise a 
strong suspicion of a close ethnic connection between that people 
and the Greeks.® If this affinity be admitted, we must extend the 
limits of the race in question to the mountain-chain of Taurus and 
the banks of the Halys, 

3. Gommunity of language was not the only tie which united the 
various tribes scattered over this vast space. A general resemblance 
in manners, habits, and religious belief characterised them, and dis- 
tinguished them alike from their Semitic neighbours upon the south- 
east, and from the ruder and more savage races of Thracians and 
Illyrians who bordered them upon the north. Peaceful habits, 
agricultural pursuits, a love of navigation, and a taste for true art, 
seem to have been the leading features of the nation, or family of 
nations, of which Yve are here speaking. 

4. What exact position the Peiasgians held in this ethnic group 
it is not easy to determine. The words Pelasgic and Pelasgian are 
used, both by ancient and modern writers, sometimes in a wider, 
sometimes in a narrower acceptation ; on tbe one hand, as co-exten- 
sive with the entire ethnic group in question ; on the other, as 
limited to. a mere single tribe, on a par with Cancous, Leleges, 
Dryopes, Dolopes, and such minor divisions of the one great national 
family. It is observable, however, that the earlier writers, almost 
without exception, incline to give to the name a wide rather than a 
narrow meaning." .dUschylus makes Pelasgus, king of Argos, rule 


According to Herodotus, tlie Ca- 
rians wore Leleges (i. 171) ; and the 
Leleges were certainly allied to tlie 
other races which peopled Greece. 
(TMrlwall, i. pp. 42-15.) Homer’s epi- 
thet, ^ap0ap6^<i}vot, does not — how- 
ever we take it— prove the Carians of 
a different ethnic family;, for a very 
slight diversity in speech would have 
been considered by the Greeks to con- 
stitute a people ‘‘foreign;’’ and the 
true meaning of the term, as applied 
to the Carians, seems to be that they 
spoke bad Greek, (See voi. i. 693). 


'5 The Lydians were of tho same 
race as the Carians, (See Appendix 
to Book i. Essay xi. p. 692). 

^ See App. to Book i. Essay xi. p. 
691. 

7 Besides the writers mentioned in 
the text, Apollodorus and Strabo, 
careful gatherers of ancient traditions, 
seem to deserve especial mention. 
The famous genealogy of the former 
seems to assign to the Pelasgian race, 
not only the Thesprotians, Peucetians, 
Macedonians, and Arcadians, bufc also 
the Gaucons and the Lycians ! (Biblio- 



II. svi. 233. Zeu 

UshacryiKi, rijXddi vaMV, Some -WTitert^ 
understand a Dodona in Tliessaiy 
(Gladstone, vol. i. p. 106); bnt I see 
no reason to believe tbat tliere Tr'vas 
ever more tlian one Dodona. 

11. ii. 681. , „ 

Nuv cdf rovs, ocr<roi to UehacrytKov Ap<iov 
ov~-” «- i 

ot t’ ^^AXoV) oL t’ ’AXouthv* TpJlX^*'* 


tbec. III. viii. § 1.) The latter says 
distinctly, “ Almost all ^'J^ers agree 
{bixo'Koyov(Tiv airaj/T€S ri) tnat 

the Pelasgiana were an ancient tribe 
spread over the whole of Greece 
(v. p. 312). 

® Snpplices, 245-257. 

» Herod, ii. 56. Compare Acnsilans 
(Pr. 11), who includes in the name all 
Greece as far as Larissa and Phar- 
salia. Ephorns said Pelasgia was the 
ancient name of the Peloponnese. 
{Frag. 54. Compare Acns. Fr. 12). 

10 Herod, i. 56. Ibid. i. 146. 

Ibid. vii. 94. Ibid. vi. 187. 
14 Ibid. ii. 51. i«lbid.L57. 

16 H. ii. 840. 

17 Od. xix, 172-177. , „ , 

Kotnn Tts 7at’ k<rrh f ffovroa, 

KoXh Trieipa, TrcptppUTO?; h 5 &v&p 0 iroi 
fl-oWoL ttat hvvrjKovra vdMer 

kxXtl tKwcffa €V fk^v 

/ h a’^'ETe6KptiT^9 pe^aX^Iopfiff, 

’ Awpt^fiv rf rpi%aiK&tfi Slot t« HeXov^Ot. 
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Pelasgic tlian as divisions of it. Tliey bore probably the same rela- 
tion to tbe Pelasgians that tlie Oscans did to tbe Umbrians in Italy, 
and tbe Lydians to tbe Carians in Asia Minor. We cannot pro- 
iioiiiico that either flowed from tbe other, or determine which was 
the more ancient — we can only see that in the very earliest times 
on which history sheds any light Greece was inhabited by a people, 
homogeneous indeed, but separated into distinct tribes, and that one 
of these, which (on the authority of Tlmcydides) we may call the 
largest, was the Pelasgian. 

5. It is interesting, however, to trace, so far as we may, the 
wanderings of this ancient race, which must he considered to have 
been among the earliest of those that passed from Asia into 
Europe.^ They possessed, apparently, the , western parts of Asia 
Minor at a very early date;^ and the two cities which bore the 
name of Magnesia have with reason been ascribed to them.^ They 
ai’e enumerated by Homer among the allies of the Trojans ; and 
they continued to possess places on the Asiatic side to a time later 
than Herodotus.^ They are found in many of the islands between 
the two continents ; and on the mainland of the Hellenic peninsula 
they occupy a number of most important positions, very distant 
from one another, at a period of great antiquity. Of these the 
principal are Thessaly, Epirus, and the Peloponnese. In Thessaly 
their presence is marked by the Pelasgic Argos, ^ and the district 
called Pelasgidtis ; ^ in Epirus Dodona was their special seat;^ in 


- The first wave of population w^hich 
passed into Europe W'as, beyond a 
doubt, Scytliic or Turanian. Traces 
of this race appear in the Pasonians of 
Lake Frasias (supra, v. 16, note ®), 
in the early dwellers upon the Swiss 
lakes (ibid.), in the Etruscans {and to 
some extent the Homans) in Italy (see 
vol. i. p. 607, and p. 613), in the non- 
Celtic element of the (so-called) Celtic 
races of Prance and Britain, in the 
Basques in Spain, the Esthonians on 
the Baltic, the Moskovs of Eussia, and 
the Fins and Laps of the Arctic regions, 
^ They originally held Cyasicus 
(Schol. ad ApoH. Ehod. i. 987). They 
preceded the Hellenes in Lesbos and 
Chios (Strab. v. p. 221, xiii. p. 621) ; 
and according to Menecrates (Fr. 1) 
were spread over the whole coast of 
Ionia before the commencement of 


the great migrations. (Comp. Herod, 
vii. 95. AtoXees rb rcoXai 
UekacryoL 

^ Niebuhr’s Kleine Historische 
Schriften, p. 371. 

® II. ii. 840. 'iTT-n-fifioos 5’ (puAa 

JleAacryafy iyx^iTijue&pctfy. 

^ As Placia and Scylace on the Pro- 
pontis (Herod i. 57), and Tralles in 
Caria {Agathias, ii. p- 54). 

7 In Crete (Horn, Od, xix. 177), An- 
dros (Oonon. 41), Samothrace (Herod, 
ii. 51), Lemnos and Imbrus (ib. v. 
26), and anciently in the Cyclades 
generally (ib. vii. 95). 

8 Horn. IL ii. 681. 

Strabo, vii, p. 477. 

^ Horn. II. xvi. 233 ; JSschyl. Suppl. 
254; Hesiod, ap. Strab. vii. p. 475; 
Seynm. Oh, 1. 44-9; Ephorus, Frag. 
54. Almost all the early tribes be- 
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loweytr,^ritedtothette^ 

teiT rta^^S-eceded In p^opulato ^ 

mv tlie Hellenes ttemselves, wlao in later times o ei 
rcmUablo a contrast to tbe Pelasgians, ® ' 

of Herodotus « to baye been originally one of tbeir tribes. 

In Italy the nations wliicli are most distinctly _ec ai - 
Pelaso-ians are the southern races, the Pencetians, CEno ™ii , ‘ ^ 
T senerally ’’ There is reason, moreover, to suspect that 

PdLVi ierf krgelj mlo tk. ampouttoB «* *>“ 

.nd ii c»„ot le d»kbM 

™ Pelosgiu M o»e S«i»‘ J S’ f ^ 

Pel^gi, »ho .V. .poke. Ot b, mo« to »« “"“.t 

certainly haye been connected in some way oi otliei ■■ 
people of northern Italy, whom the Greeks knew ^ ^ 
or Tyrrhenians. And the traditional migration of Pelasgians wes 


tween the month of the AcheMa and 
the Acrocerannian monntains seem 
to have "belonged to the same stock. 
The Chaonians (Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
Xaovia), Thesprotians (Apollodor. Iir. 
viii. § 1 5 Steph. Byz. ad voc. %^vpct)f 
Teleboans (Apollod. 1. s. c.), and indeed 
the Epirot nations generally (Strab. 

V. p. 313), are reckoned by authors 
of repute among the Pelasgians. 

2 This seems to have been the rea- 
son why the Peloponnese was specially 
called Pclasgia (Ephonis, Erag. 54 : 
Aensilans, Prag. 12). 

3 Herodotus calls the Arcadians a 
Pelasgic people (i. 146) ; and the old 
traditions generally connected the 
Pelasgi with Arcadia in some special 
way. Ephoros speaks of Arcadia as 
the earliest seat of the race (Prag. 
64) ; and the myth in Apollodoms 
(1. s. c.) is to the same effect. Again, 
the Italian colonies were said to have 
been sent out from Arcadia, (Phere- 
cyd. Prag. 85; Dionys. Hal, L ll; 
Pansan, Aroad. iii.). That Ionia 
(afterwards Aoheea) was Pelasgian we 
learn from Herodotus (vh.,94) s, and 


that Argolis was so also originally, 
the names Argos and barissa^ sirfe- 
ciently indicate. (See Thirl wall, voi. 
i. ch. ii. pp. 34 and 38). 

**= Herod, i. 56. 

5 JUschyl. Siipph 261 ; Apollodor. 

1. B. 0, ; Justin, vii. 1. ^ 

6 [eOm], awoo-xi” 

ffB h r airb Tou mhacryiKov, a^prai, 

/C. T. A. i. S8. 

word by which Herodotus expresses 
the hranclmig off of a side sfjeam 
from the main river. (See iv. 5b.) 

7 Dionys. Hah h s. c, ; Pherecyd. 

h S. C., & 0 . 1 r . 1 i 

8 It has generally been thought that. 

the Latin langnage gives proof of this 
(see Niebuhr’s Bom. Hist. i. p. o5; 
Marsh’s Horm PelasgicsB, oh. iv. ; and 
Mr. Gladstone’s Homer, vol. i. p. 2JJ- 
301) ; but perhaps the resemblances 
between it and Greek might be other- . 
wise explained. A better proof is 
furnished by the Pelasgio character 
of the Latin . religious system. 

8 Sophocl. Inaoh. ap. Dionys. Hal. i. 
25 ; Thucyd. iv. 109 ; Oallimaoh. ap. 
Sohoh Aristoph. Av. 832., &c. 
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ward into Etruria, of wMcli Hellanicns spoke, ^ is confirmed bj tbe 
remains of Etruscan art, where the language is often very closely 
akin to the Greek.^ 

6. The general progress of the Pelasgian people may thus be 
traced from Asia Minor, by the Propontis and Egean, and again 
by Crete and the islands into Greece, and from Greece across the 
Adriatic into Italy. There is indeed no such distinct historical 
eridence of the former, as there is of the latter, moyement; but 
wMle we have the strongest grounds for believing it from our 
general knowledge of the mode in which the earth was peopled, 
what history does show us is in entire accordance with such a view. 
For the Pelasgians of Asia are, at the earliest period to which 
history goes back, a declining people, bearing no resemblance to 
immigrants wdio have made settlements in foreign territory, but 
exhibiting the appearance of an oppressed remnant, with difficulty 
maintaining itself against more powerful races. Masters at an 
early time of the valleys of the Hermus and hl^eander, in each of 
which they had Larissas or fortresses,^ possessors of the entire 
coast from Mycale northwards to the Hellespont,^ and of the islands 
of Chios and Lesbos, they retain, when contemporary history 
opens, but a ievr scattered posts, the last strongholds of a people 
forced everywhere to yield to concj[uerors. The natural explanation 
of the historical phenomena is, that the Pelasgi were the original 
popnlation of western Asia, and that their emigrations across the 
sea into Europe were occasioned by the pressure upon them of 
immigrants from the east, Lydians, Phrygians, and Cariaus, who 
forced them westward, and so caused their occupation of Greece 
and Italy* 

7. The etymology of the name Pelasgi has been thought to 
confirm this view of their original seat. It has been regarded as 
equivalent to “ swarthy Asiatics ’’ — a title which is supposed to 
have been given them by the old inhabitants of Greece, to mark 
at once their proper country and their most striking physical 
characteristic J But this argument rests upon too insecure a basis 


* Hellanicns, Frag. 1. See also 
Strab. v. p. 812, wliere Agylla (Caere) 
is called a Pelasgic settlement, and 
Dionys. Hal. i* 18, 

2 As in tbe well-known legend “ Mi 
Kalairu fuios.’^ {dijX KaKaipov /yi6s), 
given by Lanzi. (Epitafi soelti, No. 
101 -) 


3 Strabo, ix. p. 638, and xiii. p. 891. 

Menecrates ap. Striab. xiii- p* 891. 

s Strabo, v. p. 313. , 

6 Tralles (Agatb. 1. s. c.), Placia, 
and Scylace (Herod. i» 67). 

7 See Dr. Donaldson’s Yarronianus, 

pp. 24, 25. He regards as 

equivalent to ‘‘black/’ on tbe 


t 
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to entitle it to mncli weight. The true etymology of the word 
Pelasgiaii is very uncertain ; ^ and the theorydn questian requires 
ITS to suppose European Greece already inhabited by a race similar 
ill language to the Pelasgians, yet physically contrasted with them, 
at the time when the latter first made their appearance in Europe. 

8. The order in which the European settlements were made, the 
period at which they commenced, and the routes which the emi- 
gratioii followed, cannot with any accuracy be determined. Pro- 
bably, while some were crossing by the Bosphorus and Hellespont, 
others pas>sed from island to island across the Egean, while the 
route of Bhodes, Carpathus, Crete, Cythera, may have been pursued 
by a third stream of immigrants. To the first of these bodies, 
apparently, would belong the settlements in Lemnos, Imbriis, and 
Samothrace, the ancient population of Macedonia, the Perrh^bians, 
the inhabitants of the Thessalian Argos, and the Epirots ; to the 
second, the Pelasgi of the Cyclades and the early inhabitants of 
Attica ; to the third, the Pelasgi of Crete, Cythdra, and the Pelo- 
ponnese. Subsequently, two great streams seem to have set into 
Italy; one, starting from Arcadia, proceeded into lapygia,^ and 
flowed northwards ; the other skirted the Adriatic, spread over the 
plain of the Po, and thence extended itself towards the soiith.^ 
To the former belong the (Enotrians, Peucetians, Messapians, 
Daunians, &c. ; to the latter the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi and, perhaps, 
the Latins. 

9. The later wanderings of the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi are capable of 
being traced with some approach to exactness. Driven from their 
own country by the inroads of an Alpine people, or impelled to 
seek new seats by a spirit of enterprise,^ they proceeded eastward, 


analogy o£ 'irida (= fierd), and the 
inoanitigs of Trdkm, HeX- 

0 ^ (Apollod. I. ix, § 8), &c. Asffi 
might midoii'bteclly bo equivalent to 
or As id, the people of Asia, as 
Buttniann showed long ago. (Lexil. 
ad voc. ’Attitj, p. 155, note. E. T.) 

** The ancients regarded HeXairyol 
as a variant of urekapyoi, “storks,** 
and said the name marked their wan- 
dering habits (Philoch. ad Serv, iSn. 
viii. 600 ; Sti'abo, v. p. 313). Modems 
have suggested that it is derived from 
tlie Hebrew name Feleg, from the verb 
from the noun TrcAayos, and 
from the two words xcAcir, “ to till/* 


and dypos, “the field.’* (See Var- 
ronianus, 1. s. c., and compare Mr. 
Gladstone’s Homer, vol. i. pp. 211- 
215.) Nothing is more difficult than 
to discover the original meaning of 
ethnic titles. 

^ This is the emigration of Phere- 
cydes (Fr. 85), Pausanias (Arcad. iii.), 
and Pionysius (Antiq. B. i. 11). 
Arcadian names occurred frequently 
in Southern Italy. 

^ See the famous fragment of 
Hellanicus (Fr. 1, Hist. Gr. Fragm. 
vol. i p. 45). 

^ If, with Niebuhr, we view the 
Pelasgic as the conquered element in 
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and are found, when we first catch sight of them, on the Greek 
side of the Adriatic, in Acarnania.^ After this they appear in 
Bceotia, where they assist the Boeotian Thracians against the Cad- 
mians.^ AKText we learn that they obtained settlements in Attica 
at the foot of Mount Hymettus, and assisted the Athenians to 
fortify their acropolis ; but after a while were compelled once more 
to emigrate,^ and went some to the Hellespont,^ some to Lemnos,^ 
and some possibly to Mount Athos.^ In these places they con- 
tinued to the time of our author, and bore the name of Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi, to distinguish them from other branches of the same 
stock. 

10. The skill of the Pelasgi in fortification was justly celebrated. 
The Pelasgic wall of Athens has been mentioned above. It was no 
solitary specimen, but one of a vast number of works which every- 
where through Greece and Italy attested the presence of this people. 
These structures, the peculiar characteristic of which is that they 
are made of polygonal blocks fitted together without cement or 
mortar, are found in great abundance on the western coast of Asia 
Minor, in Epirus, the Peloponnese, and Italy. They are sometimes 
called Cyclopean, a name 'which marks well their grandenr and 
antiquity, but which throws no light upon their real origin. It 
would seem that the unwaiiike character of the Pelasgians led 
them, from the first, to trust to walls for their defence against the 
enemies who assailed them on all sides. Hence the.numerons 
Larissas or strongholds by which their movements can be tracked,^ 
defences which, from the vast size of the separate blocks, have defied 
the hand of time, and bid fair to ontlast all the structures of later 
ages, 

11. If it be asked what became of a people so numerous, and in 
ancient times so widely spread, the answer is that they were for the 
most part absorbed by races more or less nearly akin to them. In 
Greece proper, the Hellenes, a daughter race, if we are to believe 


the Etruscan nation, we must con- 
sider the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi as fugi- 
tives from Italy. If, with Dr. Donald- 
son, we believe the Pelasgi of Etruria 
to have conquered the former inha- 
bitants, we may imagine that after 
the conquest they became marauders, 
like the Normans in later times. 

^ See Pausan. i. xxviii. § 3. 

® Strabo, ix. p. 583. 


6 Herod, vi. 137 ; Pausan. 1. s. c. ; 
Thucyd. iv. 109. 

^ Herod, i. 57. 

8 Ibid. vi. 137; of. iv. 145. 

^ Thucyd. 1. s. 0 . 

^ Of these Stephen enumerates 
twelve (ad voc. AdpKrcraJy and Strabo 
(ix. p. 638) an equal number. Mr. 
Clinton has collected notices of six- 
teen (E. H. voi. i. pp. 25, 26, note). 
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Herodotus,^ swallowed them up, impressing upon them everywhere 
their own higher devevelopment and more advanced type of 
character. In Asia Minor they became mingled with the Oarians, 
the Lydians, and the Phrygians ; while in Italy they were either 
reduced to the condition of serfs, as the (Enotrians ® and (probably) 
the Tyrrhenians,^ or united with their conquerors to form a new 
people, as the Latins. Their whole character was plastic and 
yielding, not firm nor formative; and their fate was to furnish a 
substratum upon which stronger nationalties established and 
developed themselves. 


“ Hci’ocl. i. 58. I have already con- 
sidered the question of the relation of 
the Hellenes to the Pelasgi in tlie 
essays appended to vol. i. (Essay xi. 
pp. 690, 4)1). To the authorities there 
quoted on the subject of their near 
connection, may be added Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, who regards the 
Pelasgiaas as included in the Hellenes 


(Ant. Rom. i. 9 ; evel Se TleXacryoi re 
Kal t5>v ^KKwv ''LX>J]voiv rivls avajuix- 
deyres k. t . A.) ; and Strabo, who 
makes the Peiasgiaii occupants of 
Agylla speak Greek (v. p. 312). 

Steph. Byz, ad voo. X7os. 

^ For the theory of Niebuhr as to 
the Etruscan nation appears to me 
preferable to that of Dr. Donaldson. 
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NOTE A. 

,0'F THE' BEEIYAT^ MEANING OF THE PEOPER NAMES 

OF. THE MEDES AND PERSIANS. 

[NoTE.—Tiie pubiished sources of tlie subjoined analysis are Sir H. EawKnson’s 
Yocabulary of the aricient Persian Language, contained in the Eleyenth 
Yoluioe (Part I.) of the Asiatic Society’s Journal; M, Oppert’s contribu- 
tions to the Journal Asiatique ; Pott’s Etymologische Porschungen ; Brook- 
liaus’s Glossary at the end of his edition of the Yendidad Sade ; and 
Benfey’s Glossary in his Keilinschriften. These sources are indicated in 
the following way, viz. : Benfey’s Glossary by the letter B. ; Brockhaus’s 
byBr. • Oppert’s Memoires by 0. ; Pott’s Forscluingen by P. ; and Sir H. 
Eawlinson’s Yocabulary by E. Yoc. Additional communications from Sir 
Henry Eawlinson are marked H. C. E. ; where there avo no initials affixed, 
the conjecture is made by the Editor. When no authority is cited for the 
name, it occurs in Herodotus.] 

AoHiEMEis^ES (old Pers. EaMidmamsh) is either from old Pers. licikhd 
(Sans, sciklia), a friend,” and an attributive affix, equivalent to the 
Zend and Sanscrit mat^ with,” or possessing,” which makes the 
nominative in man (H. C. H. vide supra, vol. i. p. 249, note ; or 
else, from hahJid^ and a root like the Sanscrit manas^ which is the 
Greek jaeVos, Latin menSy and our mind. In the former case the name 
means possessing friends ; ” in the latter friendly.” 

Amaedi (a Persian tribe, Strab. xi. p. 741) is thought to be from the Zend 
hUf which is equivalent to the Sanscr. su, and the Greek eS, and mod- 
ern Pers. merd, w,” or her os.” — P. As the old Persian word for 
man,” however, is martiya (Zend mereto), and the meaning is mor- 
tal ” (from mri to die ”) rather than a hero,” this etymology may 
well be doubted. It is better to refer both Amardi and Mardi to 
mridli to kill ” or fight.’’ See under Mardonius. At any rate the 
first element in Amardi cannot i3ossibly be Im, ^^good.” — H. C. E. 
(See below, Aeiomaebus.) 

Aeaspes (Xen.)is probably from Sanscr. Zend Airy a, noble, 

excellent,” and mspa, which in old Persian, as in Zend, meant ^^a 
horse.” (See Sir H. Eawlinson’s Yocabulary, ad voc. 'Umspa, p. 86.) 
The name means having excellent horses.” 

Abbaces is a corrupt form of Earpagus^ q. vide. 

Aeiabigistes, from Ariya^ excellent,” or here the Excellent One,” i.e. 
Ormazd, and Sanscr. hhaja^ serve :” therefore “serving the 
Excellent One. H. 0. H. 

Aeiaces (Arrian) is almost certainly Ariya, with a termination ah, which 
is either a diminutive, equivalent to the modern Persian ek ; or, more 
probably a Scythic suffix, representing the terminal guttural so com- 
mon in the primitive Babylonian, which may be compared with^ the 
Basque c at the end of names, and is perhaps, like that, a suffixed 
article. — 0. H. 
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AEiaiius (Xenopli.) seems to be simply tbe Greek rendering of Aviya, 
excellent.” 

Aeiaramj^tes (old Pers. AHyciTdincina^ from Afiyci and Q'd'iTicmciy akin to 
tlie Sanscrit .raman, a lover,’' and tke Zend rdman, pleasure ” (E. 
Yoc,), is perhaps '‘ a lover of wkat is noble.” Oppert says, from 
ariya and fOYO'ro'ia, “ joy.’’ 

Ariarathes (Polyb.), from uviyd and TatUy wMcli in Zend and Sanscrit 
signifies a chief.” Ariarathes = noble chief,” — P. 

Arimazes (Q. Curt.) from aTiya,m.d maz, ^^great.” (Compare Zend 
mrt.s* and Sanscrit mah», Gr. &c,) Perhaps An here has the 

force of the Greek, dpz or ipi, in apiCriXos, ipili(aKa^^ /o t . a. 

Ariomabbus (according to Pott) is from ciriya and a root equivalent to 
the modern Persian merd, ‘‘ vir,” or heros ” (P.), whence the ethnic 
names Mardi (see vol. L p. 413), Ainardi, are thought to be derived. 
The name would thus mean noble hero.” 

Abiza^tti (a Median tribe, Herod, i. 101) from mdya and (Zend) mntUp 
*‘stirps,” therefore, “of noble stock,” or “nobly descended. ”—P. 

Absaces (-^schyl), from arsa, or arsJia (Sanscr. arsJiya) “ venerable,” 
with the suffix ah (vide supra, ad voc. Abiaces). 

Arsaimenes, from arsha and (Sanscr.) manas (v. s. ad voc. AcHiEMEKBs), 
venerable-minded.”— P. 

Arsa-MBS (old Pers. ArsMmd) from arsha and ma^ a suffix. — 0. 

Abses (Diocl. S.) is arsha, with the Greek nominatival ending. — Voc. 

Absites (Died. S.) a participial form, from a verb ars or arsh, equivalent to 
the Sanscrit risk, “to exalt.” Arsites is thus “ exalted, elevated.” — 0. 

Abtabarus is probably for Atrabanus, or rather Atrapamis, and may be 
compared with Megapanus. It is derived from A fra or Ada7\ “ fire,” 
and pa (which occurs in Jch$hafrapa < — “ a satrap ”) “ to protect.” The 
sense is “ protecting the fire.” — H. C. R. 

Abtababdes (old Pers. Artavardiya), from the transcendental particle 
aria, which is connected with the Zend areta, or e 7 'eta, and vardiya, 
which is formed by the addition of the adjectival suffix ya to the root 
mrt (compare Sanscr, irifta, Zend rirSto, Pazend mrt) “ celebrated.” 
Thus the meaning of the name is “ very celebrated.” — R. Yoc. 

Ab-tabazanes, or Abtabaezanes (which is preferable), from aida and 
Zend herez (which is the Sanscr. hJiraj) “resplendent.” Artabarzanes 
„ ic resplendent.” — ^P. 

Abtabazus. — Aria is here again probably by metathesis for atra, fire, as 
in Atraclates. (See above, vol. i. p. 238, note ®.) The name means prob- 
ably “ the worshipper of fire,” from Atra, or Adar, “ fire,” and Sanscr. 
hhc0, “ colere, venerari ” (compare Megabazus). 

ABTACHiEES, 01 * AiiTACHiEXTS, “ Very friendly,” from the intensitive par- 
ticle Oifta, and hakhd^ “ a friend,” or friendly.” — 0. (See above, ad 
voc. Aommbhes.) 
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AETiEtJS is probably great or famous." (Compare Hesycb. Aprcis, 
iJLeyas iml KafiwpSs,) It is of course connected with mia. — Yoc. 

ABTAMEJfES (Justin.) “ Mgb-spirited/’ from urto, intensitive, and Sanscr. 
ma/nm==^ fiims^ (Comp. AcHiEMENES.)-— P. ' '"v 

Aetapatas (Xen.) is either powerful lord/’ from arta, intensitive, and 
Sanscr. paifi, Zend petite lord ; " or pi’otected by fire/’ from Atrcif 
^‘^fire/’ and pdta, the past participle of pd, ^^ to in'otect." (Compare 
below, Bagapates, &c.) 

Aetaphera’-'es may not improbably be from ute, ‘‘fire/’ and tlie Sanscr. 
2>riy “to iwotect." It would tiius be equivalent to Artabaiius, and 
would mean “protecting the fire." — H. C. R. 

Aetasyeas (Ctes.), “ very bright/’ or “ the bright sun ; " from arta, 
intensitive, and sum (compare Sanscr. surya), or perhaps thiira, “the 
sun." (The latter root seems to be contained in the name of the 
month Tlmravdham, See Sir H. Eawlinson’s Yocabulary, p. 180.) 

Aetaxerxes (old Pars. AHahhsliaird)^ from drta, and Bishafoxi, “ a king.” 
(Compare Sanscr. and Zend klishathra, which have the same 

meaning.) Khshatram occurs frequently in the Behistun Inscription 
for “ crown/’ or “ empire." Herodotus is altogether in error when he 
supposes that the second element in this name is identical with the 
name of King Xerxes. His translation, however, ixeya ap'fjXos^m^j stand, 
for hhshatra means both “ king " and “ wuxrrior.’’ — E. Yoc. 

Aktayctes is “ celebrated,” from arta intensitive, and Sanscr. uto 
“ said."--H, a E. 

Aetayhtes and Aetayxta (muL) from aria in the sense of “ great ’’ (com- 
pare Aetjeicjs), and an adjectival termination — vent or va7it, (Compare 
MAimoNTEs.)"---H. C. E. , 

Aetembaees is i:)robably, in old Persian, Atmmlmm, fi’om ^ afram, the 
accusative case of atra, “fire/’ and &am, “ bearer,’’ as in Bubares, 
(Ebares, &c. The signification is thus, “ the bearer of fire.” — H. C. B. 

Artoghmes, “ very strong," from arta^ intensitive, and Zend faMima, 
“ strong,” (Compare Siteatachmes and Tritant^ohmes.) 

Aetokis (Arrian) may compare with the Zend feminine asami^ 
“casta." — 0. 

Aetoxaees (Pint.) is perhai>s “rich in gold,” from wrta, intensitive, and 
Zend zara, “ gold." 

xisPAMiTRAs (Ctes.), “ lover of horses,” from Zend, acpu, Sanscr.^ aqva, 
mod. Pers. asp, “a horse” (comp, old Pers. '^uvaspa^ “rich in 
horses ”), and mitra^ or 7nitlwa^ which is in Sanscr. not only the god 
Mithras, but also “ a friend.” — 0. 

Aspathixes (old Pers. Aspachmia). The first element here is certainly 
aepa, as in Aspimiitras ; the second is conjectured to be an equivalent 
for the Sanscr. dhmja, “ rich," in which case the signification of the 
name would be “ rich in horses.” This is the view of Pott (Porsch. p. 
lix.). M. Oppert derives the word from the Zend agpatha^ “ a horse- 
man," with an appellative suffix ma (Journ. As. 4“*** Serie, tom. xviii. 
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p. 359). Neither savant seems to Ibe aware that the native form is not 
Aspathines, but A^'piioJiana (As. J oum. vol. xii. part. ii. N ote at the 
endj p. XX.). 

Astvages, or, as the name is more correctly given by Abycleniis (Fr, i )j 
Eusebius (Chron. Can. Armen, passim), and others, Asbahages, 
represents beyond a doubt the Zend Aj-dahak (nom. ajMaliaho) 'Hhe 
bitinc^ snake,” one element of which appears again m the name 
Deioces, q. v. (Compare supra, vol. i. p. 395, note % and p. 698, 
notel)--H.C. E. 

Atradates (Nic. D.). — This name has been already explained, vol. i. 
p. 238, note 

Atrixes (old Pers. Atrina) is probably from the Zend uAir, fire ; ” with 
the appellative suffix 4na.—0, 

Atropates (Arrian), from atar and Sanscr. put?*, Zend imiti, ^^lord,” 
would signify “ the lord of fire”— a lofty title, which perhaps the 
satrap did not take till he became the real sovereign of the northern 
Media. Or the word may be from atar and jfxtht, the participle of pa, 
to protect,” which appears in satrapa.” (Compare Artapatas.) 

‘Azanes (HUschyl.) is conjectured to be either from tlie Zend aozo, 
strength,” and in that case to mean strong,” or else to be equiva- 
lent to the Sanscrit su-jana, good, virtuous.” It is probably the 
same name mth the Ozanes of Ctesias. — P. 

Babres, — I f this reading be taken, instead of Bares, in Herod, iv. 16*7, the 
word may be compared with the Sanscr. ladlim, fortunate.” — P. It 
would be a simple adjective, and correspond exactly to the Roman 
Felix.” 

Bag/Eus is explained by Pott as fortunate,” from Zend Sanscr. 

hMga, fortune ” (Forsch. 1. s. c.) ; but by M. Oppert as ^^aimant 
Dieu” (Journ. As. ut supra, p. 357) ; from haga, *^god,” and (I pre- 
sume) the Zend gaz, colere venerari.” 

Bagapates (Otes.), according to Pott, is ^^lord of fortune,” from Zend 
6%7i,d, ^‘fortune,” and Sanscr. paifi, Zend paiti, ^“^lord.” (Forsch. p. 
xxxvii.) But M. Oppert’s explanation seems preferable to this. He 
believes the derivation to be from old Pers. haga, a god,” and pdia^ 
the past participle of pa, to protect. ” The sense is then, he wdio is 
protected by the gods.” (Journ. As. 4:^^ S^rie, tom. xviii. p. 341.) 

Bagasaces is perhaps strong as a God,” from haga, and Sanscr. gah, 
be strong.” Compare the sense of Tritmtcechmes, infra, ad voc. 

Bagoas, according to Pott (Forsch. 1. s. c.), represents the Sanscr. 
hhagawat, happy, fortunate,” According to M. Oppert, it is derived 
from laga, and the Zend verbal?, ‘^to protect.” It would thus be 
the same in, meaning as Bagapates, 

BAGOPHiAETES (Q. Curt.) is regarded by Pott as the Sanscr. adjective 
hJiagavan, ^^excellent.” (Forsch. p. xxxvii.) M. Oppert explains it 
as ‘^protege par Dieu” (Journ. As. p. 357), deriving -pJmnes from the 
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root and apparently regardm^ it as Having the same force with* 
-pates, (Bee above, sub voc. Baoapates.) This, however, is scarcely 
possibles The form -ja/iawes will represent the active participle, and 
give the sense of ^ ^ protecting God, ’’ i,e, his worship. —H. 0. E. 

BAmmm, wml, (Arrian) is probably the Zend root herez, ^^ resplendent,” 
with the' ai3pellative snfe '-«m ■ 

Barzakis (Arrian), is the same root withR'Snffix -ana. ' 

Baezentes .(Q. Curt.) , 1 

or, > is the participle shining.”— P. 

Baesaektes' (Arrian) } 

Booes appears to be either Baga simply, as M. Oppert tliinks (Joiirn. As. 

Berie, tom. xviii. x3. 341), or the Zend heghe, Sanscr. bhagt^ ‘‘ for- 
, '"tunate.” 

Bebares is probably from Wm, “the sacrificial fire ” (Sanscr.), and Aura, 
“bearing.’’ Compare Zend here, “ferre.” The word woiild properly 
have been Bhimhara; but the m has lapsed before the cognate labial. 
Bubares is “the bearer of the sacrificial fire.” Compare Artembabes, 
which had probably the same meaning. — H. C. B. 

Cambysbs (old Pers. Kahujiya) is thought to be from the Sanscr. hah, “to 
X^raise,” and ujij “a speaker its signification, according to this view, 
is “ a bard.” — (B. Voc.) The ^ in the Greek Kafx^va-ifjs arises from the 
difficulty which the Greeks have always experienced in exxmessing the 
sound of a real B. Hence we have Smerdis and Merdis for Bardiya, 
Megabyzus, Alegadostes, Megasidres, for Bagahv'khsJia^ BagadausJda, 
Bagackitra, &c. Hence, too, in modern Greek we have such words as 
^djMKpiKa fox fahrica, Httc?? for Be?’, and the like. 

Caspii. — T he name of this x^eople is thought to be derived from old Pers. 
hh (which is the Sanscr. sii, the Zend Au, and the Greek e5), “ good,” 
and agpa^ a horse. — P, It may be doubted, however, whether the 
initial letter would not in that case have been x instead of k. 

Choaspes (river) is the old Persian word htvaspa, which is found in an 
inscrii^tion at Persepolis, and is an exact equivalent of the Greek efjiinros. 
Its derivation from {= Im), “good,” and “ac;2^a,” may be regarded 
as certain. — ^B. Voc. 

CoAiETES (Justin) is no doubt the old Persian Gaumata, which would have 
been l^etter rendered by Gomatus or Gomates. The word is equivalent 
to the Sanscr. ganiat^ Zend gaojnat, and means “ x^ossessing herds.” It 
is derived from gao, “bos” (which is the German Jmh) and our cota), 
and the common suffix “ with ” or “ possesBing.”'-~B. Voc. 

CRA]srASPEs is, perhaps, “possessing active horses,” from Sanscr. tom, 
“active’^ (compare Zend here, “to do”), and acpa. 

Cyaxares (old Pers. ’Uvahshatara) seems to be the comparative of ’ UvaJch- 
sJia^ in which we have the element “good” (compare Choaspes) 
joined with a root akhsha, which is perhaps the modern Persian akksJi, 
Sanscrit akshcm, Zend arsmt, “ oculiis,” The word would thus mean 
“ beautifui-eyed,” or literally, “ more beautifid-eyed (than others).” 
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Compare the name of the father of Kai Klmsni,, who is called Bhjcl- 
vahlish in Persian^ Cf/avarsna in Zmd, Le, “hlack-eyed.” — R. Yoc. 

Cyeus (old Pers. Kuncsh), This word was generally supposed by the 
Greeks to mean 'Hhe sun'" (see Ctes. Pers. Exc. § 49 ; Pint. vit. 
Artaxerx. Etym. Mag. ad yoc. K^pos, &c.) ; that is^ it was ideutihed 
with the Saiiscr. Surya, Zend htvare, modeni Persian Mur. It is now 
suspected that this identification was a mistake^ as the old Persian h 
never replaces the Sanscr. a. The name is more properly compared 
with the Sanscrit KurUy which was ‘^a poiralar title among the Ariaii 
race before the separation of the Median and Persian branches/^ but 
of which the etymology -is unknown. — K. Yoc. 

Dadahses (old Pers. DddarsMsh) is probably a redu 2 )licated formation 
from the old Pers. darshf ^Ho dare/^ which appears in Sanscrit asdnsh, 
in Zend as darshj and in Greek as — R. Yoc. Dadarscs would 

thus represent the Greek Thraso, Tliraseas, orThrasms. 

Daeius, or DARiiEUS (Ctes.) is in old Persian Daryarmh, a form well 
represented by the Hebrew Daryavesh, and (if it be the true 

reading) by Strabo’s Aapiavrjs. It does not apj^ear to ineaii either 
^Hhe worker,” as Herodotus states, or ^p6ui(xosy “ the wise,” as Hesy- 
chius asserts, or irokeiMiKSs, “the warlike,” as the author of the Etyuio- 
logicum says. The root seems to be the old Persian “ dar,” to hold,” 
or “possess,” which is dere in Zend, dhri in Sanscrit, and dar in 
modern Persian. The remainder of the word is thought to be a mere 
appellative suffix, elongated on euphonic grounds ; but no very satis- 
factory account can be given of it. — R. Yoc. 

Damaspia, mill. (Ctes.) is ijrobably equivalent to the Greek 'ivToMpLeia, 
being formed from a root dcm^ “to subdue,” which is found in that 
exact form in Sanscrit, and appears in Greek as daix-dca, in Latin as 
dcm-Oj in German as 7dilim-en^ and in English as “tame.” The other 
element is the well-known agiya, “ eqims.” — P. 

Datames (Arrian) is perhaps the same as Madaies, the two elements being 
merely transposed. Thus we have in Greek both Dorotheus and Theo- 
doras. The word will mean on this hypothesis “given by the Moon,” 
from ddta, the past participle of da, “to give,” and Malta or Mah, 
“the Moon.” (Bee Madates.) ■ 

Datis is probably an adjectival form from da, and may compare with the 
Sanscrit dealt, “apt to give, liberal.” 

Deioces is best regarded as the Zend daJidka “mordens,” which forms an 
element also in the name Astyages (q. vide). The Persian DIwMlc, 
Arahicised into Zoltalc, represents tliis name, or rather title. (See 
above, vol. i. p. 395, note^.) 

$ 

, Euphrates (old Pers,. ^Ufrata) is explained as either equivalent to the 
Sanscrit su^^ratlial which corresponds to the Greek ed nkarh (0.), or as 
formed from ht, “ good,” /ra, the particle of abundance, and a suffix of 
attribution. According to this latter explanation, the meaning of the 
word would be “the good and abounding (river).”— R. Yoc. 
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OoBABEs (Plin.), Pott suggests tliat Gobares is tbe Zend hovara^ Sanscr. 
suvcwciy valde desiderabiiis ” (Forscliung. p. Ixiv.). But tliis is very 
unlikely. At least tliere is no other known instance where the Greek y 
replaces the Zend li and Sanscrit s. It may be doubted whether Gobares 
is a man’s name at alL . Pliny says he was the satrap who made the great 
canal {Na hr-Malcha), But as that canal was made by ebuchadnezzar 
(Abyden. Fr, 9), and as its Semitic name was Chobar (cl Ezek. i 1), it 
is tolerably clear that Pliny has given to an imaginary satrap, what was 
in reality the appellation of the work ascribed to Iiim. The Chobar was 
the ^^greaf stream. Compare Heb. and the Cabiri, or great 
gods of the Phoenicians. 

Gobbyas (old Pers. Gauharuvci). Of this word various etymologies have 
been^ given. Pott (Forsohung, pp. xxxv.-vi.) derives it from tlm modern 
P ersian Jchuh^^ ^ ^ pulcher/^ and ruiy ^ ^ facies ; ’’’ but this conjecture is open 
to many objections. Sir H. Pawlinson suggests the Sanscrit go, 
speech,” and hm, say,” regarding the meaning of the word as 
speaker” (Voc. p. 135). M. Oppert makes the meming '' bull- 
browed,” considering the elements to be the Zend gao, Sanscrit go, 
^Gx)s” or ^Haurus,”and Zend hrvat, Sanscr. brim, ‘^snperciiium,” 
(Joiirn. As. 4“^ Serie, tom. xviii. p. 353.) 

Go3Iatbs (vide CoMETEs). 

Haepacius is probably from an old Persian root akin to the Greek ap 7 r- in 
apTTaC^iu, and the Latin rap- in Taper t. The adoption of the or ap- 
as the dynastic emblem of the Harpagi on the Lycian coins (see 
vol. i. p. 296, note ®) seems to indicate this connection. The name is 
probably equivalent to the Greek apira|. 

Haustakes (Q. Curt.) is a name which appears uiider many forms. It is 
probably identical with the Ostlianes of Pliny, the Osianes of Tatian, 
the Hyatanes of Herodotus, and even the Histanes of Arrian. There 
can be little doubt that the second element of the word is the Zend 
and Sanscrit modern Pers. ten, corpus,” which appears in 

Otancs, Pa/i^oxarces, <&c. The first element is doubtful, but may 
comi)are with the modern Pers. l^husli, ^^good” — the name thus mean- 
ing ^^of good or strong body.”— P. (Compare OTAiiTES ; and for the 
use of a prefix m instead of the ox’dinary ’xf, see Sir H. Rawlinson’s 
^Cuneiform Inscriptions,’ vol. i. pp. 344, 345.) 

Hieeasienes (Thucyd.)is probably a Grecisedfomx of a name derived from 
Sanscrit vairya (whence vir, virtus, &c.), ^riioble, manly,”and ‘^rnanas,” 
^^miiid,” as in Acheenienes, xlrsamenes, &c, 

Hydaenes (old Pers. Vidarna) is said by M. Oppert (Journ. As. ut supra, 
p. 544) to signify a subduer.” He does not give any derivation, but 
I presume he intends to suggest the common Sanscrit prefix m- and 
dhanm, ivom dhri, ^ Ho hold 

Hymeas is perhaps the same with Imceus (jEschyL). Both words may be 
compared with the hero Yima so often mentioned in the Zendavesta, 
who, as Yimo-hhahaeta (or Yima the brilliant), became in Persian 
romance Bjemslikl. The etymology of the name is unknown. — P. 

YOL. III. 2 hr 
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HysTiECHMES (J3schyL) may be compared -with Arfoclimes, the seeoiicl 
element being the Zend tahhma, '' strong/’ while the first, which we 
have already seen in Haustaites, is iis , used intensitively. 

Hystaspes (old Pers. VisJitasjoa) the possessor of horses/’ from the 
Zend msto, participle of vid, to acquire/’ and (Zend afw) Sanscr. 
^"^a horse.” — B. and Br. - . 


Iktaphees (old Pers. Vulafra )^ or Iotaphekkes (old Pers. Vidafmna)^ is 
jirobably derived from Sanscr. mda {^ veda \ '^knowledge ” (compare the 
Greek oT5a, m ^ ncns ', Lat. video ), and pri , ^^to protect.” (See Aeta- 
PHEEEES.) The name therefore means “protecting knowledge.”— 
H. O. R. 

Ithamatees ) is probably from the old Persian which meant “ house” 

or > or “palace,” and mitra or mithra^ “'a friend,” as in Asjxi- 
Ithamitees ) mitras, q. v. — 0. 


Mabates (Q. Curt.) is “given by (or to) the moon,” from old Persian Jfdha 
or maj “ the Aloon.” Compare Sanscr. 7nasa, Zend mcioglia, mod. Pers. 
mah), and data, the particii>le of da, “to give.” — 0. and P. Harnnie- 
datha (Esth. iii. 1) is perhaps this name in a Hebrew form, with the 
article Aa prefixed. (See Gesenius, Thesaurus, ad voc.) 

MAGiEUS (Plut.) is probably only another form of Bagcetis, q. v.— 0. 

Maebonius (old Pers. Ilarduniya ) has been thought to represent an ad- 
jective like the modern Persian merddneh , which is “ virilis, strenuus,” 
from the root merd or 77?-ar(f, “ vir,” which appears in Mardi, .Ainardi, 
Ariomardus, Ac. — P. But it is more probably from tlie Sanscrit root 
onridh , “to hint,” or “kill,” from which is formed mridhan, “battle ; ” 
and thus the signification of the name will be a “ warrior.” — H. C. E. 

Maebontes will also be from mridh, with the adjectival suffix -vent or -mni 
(see above, ad voc, Aetaynta) ; and will have nearly the saine meaning 
as Mardxniiya. — H. 0. B. 

Masi.stbb exactly renders the old Persian mcdliista, which is used through- 
out the Inscriptions for “a leader,” but which is etymologically a 
superlative equivalent to the Zend mazi&ta, and the Greek iiiyiiros, 
“greatest.” — P. 

Haspii (a Persian tribe, Herod, i. 125). In this name we seem certainly 
to have the root a<^pa, “a horse.” (See vol. i. p. 412.) It is con- 
jectured that the initial letter represents the Sanscrit me]}, “great” 
(Oppert), so that the Maspii are “ those who have big horses,” or 
])ossibly “the Big Horses,” just as the Hyrcani are “the Wolves/’ the 
Persm “the Tigers,” the Medes “the Snakes,” the Sacm “ the Bogs,” 
the Cushites “the Eagles,” the Maka or Myci “the Flies,” the 
Derbices “ the Wasps,” and the Aswas of the Puranas the Horses.” 

,seem to be names formed from the root muz, “ great” 

Mazac'ES (Arrian) \ (compare Zend mas, Sanscrit maJiat, Greek 

MAZiEUS (Arrian) ( which appears again in Oromasdes, q. vide. Mazaces 

Mazaees i has the Scythic termination lea (supra, ad voc. Am aces) ; 

' Mazseus is like Bagseus, &c. 
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Megabateb is perhaps enlightened by God/’ (O.), from haga God/’ 
and Sanscr. hhdia, shone on/’ past participle of hha, ^^to shine.” — 
H. G. R. 

AIeoabaztjs is probably a worshipper of God” from laga, God/’ and 
the Sanscrit bhaj^ ‘S^enerari^ colere.” 

AIj^gabyzijs (old Pers. BagalmMisha) contains also the element haga, which 
is here joined with (Zend and Sanscr.) hahhsh, ^^donare.” Tlie name 
means God-given,” and is equivalent to Theodotns and Theodore tns. 

. H. 0. R. ■ ■ 

Megabostes (in old Pers., Bagada^lshta), from haga, ^^God/’ 

and ilaashta wdiich is found in the Behistiin Inscription in the sense of 
friend,” would be a lover of God,” the Greek <pix6deos. — O. 

MEGAPA^iTus appears to be a mere variant of the name which Qnintus 
Curtins gives as BfAgopltwnes, q. vide. 

Meoasidras is thought to represent an old Persian name BogarJdira, 
which would mean ‘Gieaven-descended,” or of .the seed of the 
Gods/’ from haga, and ckitm, e stirpe, ortus, satus.” — O. 

Mehep DATES (Tacitus) is a late form of the name which commonly ai3- 
y)ears as Jllithri dates, or Mitradates, — O. (The Mithra of the Aclrne- 
nicniaii Persians became -with their descendants first Mitra, and tlien 
Mihr. Similarly old fra became cTicdir, as in the n^imeMimichehr, See 
Sir H. Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Yocabulary, ad voc. cln'ira,) 

Mitheexes (Q. Curt.) ) seem to be names formed from Mifhra, each with 

MiTHiiiXES (Arrian) > an appellative suffix. (Comj)are Afrhies, Bagmts, 

Mitb^eus (Xenoph.) ) &c.) 

MiTHEAtTSTES (AiTiaii) mcaus worshipper of Mithras,” from Mitlim, 
and Zend a ms, to w^orship.” — O. (Comi^are Zend -avesta,) 

i ^ Jlitlira” (see vol. i. p. 238, note*). 

MiTHROBAEZAiffES (Anian), from Mithra, and herez, resifieiident 
therefore resplendent as the Sun.” — P. (Compare Aetabaezaxes.) 

MiTitOBATEs (or less correctly Meteobates, Xen.), according to M, 
Oppert (Journ. As. 4”^^= Serie, tom. xix. p. 52), signifies “enlightened 
by IMithras,” from 3Iitlira and Sanscr. hhdta, “ shone on.” (Compare 
Mbgabates.) 

Xabaezaxes (Arrian) is thought to be “ with new splendour, newly 
splendid/’ from Zend nam (Greek pios, Latin noims), jiqw,^’ and 
resplendent.” — P. 


Ooiirs (Pint.) is thought to be either from the Zend 
or from ’a, and a root 
or “ disposition.” In 
good disposition, amiable.” ■ 
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CEba-RES was no doubt in old Persian ^UhciT^, Its signification is declared 
by Nicolas of Damascus, who renders it ayaedyyeKGs, It is therefore 
derived from (Zend Mi, Greek eS), ''good/’ and hara (Zeiul here, 
Greek Latin /erre), our "bear." Its exact signification is "the 

bearer of good," ie. of good tidings. 

(Eobazus is explained as Vahyabazush, "strong-armed," from vaJiya, ^^diich 
in Zend is " superior, better," and ham which is " the arm."— 0. 

Omanes (xirrian) which in old Pers, would he 'lTmcmish, m well com- 
pared with the Greek Evfiivr)^ (0.), to which it exactly answers. 

Omartes (AthenjBUs) would undoubtedly have been in old Persian 
'UmarHya, It corresponds with the Greek Evander, and, as the 
name of' a man, probably meant no more than brave " or " niaidy." 
It is applied to Persia in the Inscrii)tions (E. Yoc.), and then means 
" having brave inhabitants." 

Ormisdates (Agathias) is clearly from Ormazcl, a contracted form of the 
name of the great god Oromasdes or Auramazdd (see the next word), 
and ddta, the past participle of da, "to give." The ancient form of 
the word would be Auramiazdata, and the signification "given to 
Ormazd." 

Oromasdes (old Pers. Aummazdd) has been variously derived, but is 
perhaps best regarded as comiiosed of the three eleiiients Aura (Sanscr. 
amm), from asu, "life,"wa^, which in Zend is " great," and dm 
(from da, "to give"), "the giver" — the w'hole word thus riieaniiig 
" the Great Giver of Life," 

Orxines (Arrian) is derived from M. Oppert from mrhslm-, "a bear," 
with a suffix 4na, as in Athines, Mithriiies, &c . — 0. 

Otanes (old Pers. ^Utana) is from the old Pers. hg Zend ha, Sanscr. 

" well" or " good," and ifam/(Zend and Sanscr.), " the body." The 
word thus signifies " strong of body " {svcrSyaTos ). — P. 

Otaspes is thought to be from the Sanscr. wata, " wind," and (tsi)a, " a 
horse ; " and the sense assigned to the word, is " Storm-horse " (P.) ; 
but this is scarcely satisfactory. 

OxATHRES (Diod. Sic.) is probably derived from the old Pers. Zend //?f , 
" w'ell, good,” and hlnliatlim, which in Zend is " a king," or " chief," 
The word would have the sense of " good lord.” — P. 

Paretaoeni (Median tribe, Herod, i, 101) are probably "moun- 
taineers," from Sanscr. "a mountain," with an ethnic suffix 

^-/a'Ka.— 0 . ' ■■ . . 

Parysatis, mul. (Xen.), is conjectured to be from wdiicli is com- 

pared with the Sanscr. imru, "much," and shlti, which in Zend 
is "land, earth." Parysatis would thus be "she who lias much 
land.”--0. 

Patiramfhes may be "lord of pleasure," from "lord,” and Zend 
rafno, " joy, jileasure." 

Patizeithes is perhaps "powerful lord,” from paif, and Zend zijaf, 
"powerful." 
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Phabaxi>ate>s) presided oyer y _ ^ 

V' dedicated to VaraliranJ'—E., 0. B. 

PHABXABAzrs seems to contam as ^^“ppeMs*" So In Tegabazus, 

PhISL. It i. ?aT«- 

:r wiis tbJ siSi: 

signification would be cbit , ^ <nord ” 

Phaestapates (Justin) i® ^.XYtrTSTyato^^ past participle 

in thUther“ protected by term W (Maisl). 

PH llsPES is probably from ^ 

the meaning of “ Inwmg ®«fX^dSce ’and asp«, ^th » euphonic 

S.t£7;'i?:.SS‘» S 7“=: -..^4 W 

PBAWA^.m mw ~X>r~ ttiSr‘.(z4d H./..- 

p.a„l» p»^p. o* • '■»“* :i„4 /.«. 

Pheadasmbnes (toian) particle of abundance, and da, 

‘liberal” (w-hichisitseU from/ P 

( A») i. ™pip '^■‘“”“' 

fnuWRTii ioU PeiP- 

S;<(. Tto »>»»i«g would Iku. k. 

“ a protector.” PmmmtQpO', the father of 

SS,“4Aai»iip 
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Rheomithebs (Arrian) is fairly enongli explained as fond of splendour/’ 
from tlie Zend mya, splendoiu*/’ and mithra, wiiicli has the sense of 
the Greek (^>kos.—0. 

Eoxana, mul (Arrian,) may compare with the Zen^raz, ''splendere/’ and 
with the modern Persian lucidiis.’’~-P. 

Saptixe, rmd. (Q. Curt.), is probably from the Sanscr. saltan, 

seven.” 

Sataspes maybe translated hiindred-horsed,” from Zend cata (“Greek 
i'Aaroj/, Latin ccEtoi), ^‘a hundred,” and asjxf, a horse.’— P, 

Satibaezanes (Arrian) is thought to be derived from the Sanscritist/, 
^^race,” or stock,” and hereZy as in Bar sines, Barzanes^ &c. The 
name would thus signify “ of splendid or illustrious race.”— P. 

Sateopates (Q. Curt.) is almost certainly from old Pers. Misltatramj the 
crom ’’(see Sir H. Rawlinson’s Yocabulary, p. 115), and pdta, the past 
participle of pa, ^/to protect.” The name signifies ‘^protected by the 
crown.” 

Sibomiteas is perhaps from the Zend p'ira, ^‘beautiful,” and witifUj or 
mithra, which corresponds to the Greek (pixos. The word migiit thus 
be rendered by <|)zA<i/caAoy. 

Sisamxes ) seem to be formed from the Zend nfc Incere,” vritli 

SiSENES (Q. Curt.) j an appellative sufiix, 

SiTRATACHMES (old Pers. CJiitratachma) signifies ^Hhe strong leop>ard,” 
from cliitra, a root found in Sanscrit with the sense of ^S’ariegatus,” 
whence modern Pers. cMtar, ^Hhe leox^ard,” and Zend fal'hma, 
strong,” (Compare Artochmes, and vide supra, vol. i. p. 413.) 

Smerdis (old Pers. Barcliya) is probably the Zend lerezya (compare Yedie 
harhya), elevated, glorious.” — 0. 

Smerdomexes must be the above, with the addition of the common element 
manas (—^ueVos), and will signify of elevated mind.” 


Spamitras (Ctes.) is either for Aspamitras, fond of horses,” from aspa 
and mithra^ or else from spah (supra, vol. i. p. 239 , note**^, a dog,” 
and mithra^ ^^fond,” with the meaning “ fond of dogs.” — O. 



Spitaces (Ctes.) is simply ^Hioly,” from spita See the next 

name), with the Scythic guttural termination, as in Arsaces, Ac. 


Spitades (Ctes.) is from the same root. It is a peculiarity of Persian articu- 
lation to omit the nasal before the dental (see vol. i. p. 698, note*), 
whence spenta becomes spita in almost all the names wherein it occurs. 
Spitades is probably 'Hhe Holy One aim/' or ^^aas given.” (Compare 
the Hebrew Yat/m? 2 aeZ.) 

Spitamas (Ctes.), ^hnost holy, ”ds the superlative of sp>erita. — Hr. (Comnare 
Mabistes.) 


Hote a. '^ momn' nmm of ■ umm and pebsians. ' "ss i 

Spitamenbs (Arrian), of holy temper/’ is formed from apewto and 

■■ ■.manas.—F,' 

Spithobates (Diod. Sic.) is enlightened by the Holy One,” from spenta 
Mid bhcUaj ^^slione on” the past participle of the Sanscr. Iha^ 

: shine.” ' , 

Spithridates (Xenoph.) is probably a mere variant of Spendadates, spiia 
having become spithri from the influence of the better known name of 

. . . 'Mithiidates, , : 

Stamenes (Arrian), of steady mind,” is formed from the root sta, ^^to 
stand,” wliich runs through all the Indo-European languages, and 
manas ( == jueVos), the mind,” or “ temper. ” (Compare Spitamenes. ) 

Sybab.es (Justin) is probably the same as CEhares^ and is at least as near 
the original name, which was ’ CTam. (See (Ebabes.) 

Sysimithk,es (Q. Curt.) is probably ^^one who loves light,” from the Zend 
^'^lucere,” and or ^‘fond of ” — ^O. 

Tabalus is . thought to come from the Zend tava^ ^^fortis,” and some root 
equivalent to the modern Pers. jeZeA, heros.”— (P.) But this ety- 
mology is very doubtful. 

Tachmaspatbs (old Pers. Tachamaspctda) contains evidently the root 
tahliwia^ strong,” which appears also in Ar^ocAmes, Tritan^trc/Mnes, &c. 
Its second element, is probably the Sanscr. pati, Zend paiii, 

^‘“’lord,” which is found with the soft instead of the hard dental in 
pjad'kliaK The name will thus signify the strong lord.” 

Tahyoxabces (Ctes.) is derived by M. Oppert from Zend and Sanscr. tmm, 
body ” (compare Haustaes, Otanes, &c.), and the old Persian vazarha, 
great, mighty,” which is so common in the Inscriptions (Joum. As. 
4*“® Serie. tom. xvii. j). 262). He translates the name “fort de corps.” 

Tbispes (old Pers. Chishpmsh) is derived by Pott from the Zend tevUi^ 
“ strong” (Foi'schuiig- lx.). But this view was put forth before the 
discovery of the native form of the name. Glmlipauli is probably from 
cliisliy “ iiair,” the old Persian equivalent for the Sanscrit his, and 
modern Persian gts, combined with the well-known element pCi, 
to protect,” or “ nourish,” -ish being an attributive suffix. The 
word would thus signify “hair-nourishing,” or “long-haired.” — 
B. Toe. 

Tebibazus (Xenoph.), or Tibibases (Plutarch), is composed of the two 
elements 2Vr, or Tir, the Old Persian name for the planet Mercury 
(see voL i. 663), and hhaj, “venerari, colere.” (Compare Abtabazus, 
Meg ABAzus, &c. ) The name thus means “ the worshipper of Mercury.” 

Teriuates (iElian) or Tiribates (Q, Curt.) will signify “given,” or “dedi- 
cated to Mercury.” Compare AIithribates, Pharaitbates, &c. 

Tigraxes is probably “ an archer,” from Ugra, with an attributive suffix. 
Tigra was in old Persian “ an arrow,” as is evident from the Naklish- 
i-Rustam Inscription, where the SaJid tigraJdiudd are “Scytliian 
archers.” 
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TirnTs fold Pers Tv}ra).-Th&t tie name of this river sigiiifiecl^an 
Zt ’’ and tLi it wis so called f f •' J Srt 

worT%«h “ an arrow,” seems to 
Tome’ tom t£ Sans”. H “to sharpen,” whence Gk. err^m 

K.T,K, R» VoC. T . 77 . 

TRiTANTiECi-rMES seeiBS to be strong as Tritan, ^ from Zenc « . 

“ strong ” and Tritan, who, according to the Anan traditions, divided 
thfwol’d between his ^e «ons, ^elm, Tnr and Bry n Persian 

romance Tritmi became Feriduii. (See vol. i. p. 313, note .) 

■srATHniTT's fold. Pers. Klislmthrita) is apparently from old Pers. Ww/w- 
fmm “ empire,” with a suffix -ita, which may be compared with the 
Cscr. Piciple it The sense is “ one who has obtained the em- 
pire/’ — R. Yoc, 

X-PBYFS ('old Texs. Khshaydrshd) is derived by Sir H. Rawlinson from 
^ ^shmja, “a king”— a form which may ha,v6 existed togeUier witt 
Ichshavathixm, and which is represented by the modern Pm^ian «//«?! 
and mha ( = Sansor. arshya) “ venerable.” (Vocab. p. 120.) Lenfey 
(Keilinsch^ften, p. 79) and Oppert ( Jo^. As. 4™ Sene to«i- xix P 
Wl) suggest hhshaya and cmTia, akin to the Sanson alJihha and the 

Zend uMics, “ oouius.” Benfey renders the word IioJiijr-SeAcr, Bhng- 

Seer ; ” Oppert ceil dominatrice, “ Ruling Eye. - 

Zaeiaspbs (Q. Curt.) is exactly equiyaleni, to the 

being derived from Zend zafu, ‘ gold, and cespa, ahoise. P. 
means probably having creawi-cofourecf horses. 

Zatheatotbs (Died. Sic.) is the “ lord of camels,” from khsJiaira (= Zend 
Bshathra), ‘‘lias,” or “lord,” and Sanscr. tishtra, ZenA iistm, a 
camel.’^ — P. 

ZoPYsns seems to be a very corrupted Greek form of the native DM^/a, 
which is found in the Behiatun Inscnption (Col. ly. Par. 18, o). Ihis 
last is a reduplicated form from cfe, ‘ to give, and signines (.like 
Datis) “ a giver/^ — H. 0* E. 

ZoBOASTEE. — It is Uncertain to wbat family of languages tliis "word belongs. 
Sir. H, Eawlinson would seek its origin in the Semitic, and explain it 
as Mmrishtar (comp. Hebrew 

or Terms (Notes on the Early History of Babylonia, in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, vol. xv. p. 246. Burnoiif and Brockliaiis prefer 
to regard it as Arian, and explain it, the latter as ZurathruBtrci^ 
golden star,” the former as Zaratl-mtra, ^'having yellow camels’^ 
{Vendidad-Sade> p. 361). 


END OE TOL. IH. 





